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ABSTRACT 

the  classroom, 
generated  this 

for  the  Catholic  classroom  teacher.   This  six-volume  series  (vol 
program  manual;  vol  2:   early  childhood  and  kindergarten;   vol.  3: 
grades  1/2;  vol.  4:  grades  3/4;  vol.   5:  grades  5/6;  vol.   6:  grades 
7/8)   which  extends  from  early  childhood  to  eighth  grade,  includes, 
among  others,    the  following  18   topics:    (1)   understanding  self  and 
others;    (2)    courtesy  and  respect   for  others;    (3)   communication;  (4) 
friendship;    (5)    family;    (6)  moral  decision-making;    (7)  stress 
management;    (8)   time  management;    (9)   self-safety;    (10)  self-direction 
and  responsibility;    (11)    substance  abuse  awareness;    (12)  describing 
and  expressing  feelings;    (13)    conflict  resolution;    (14)  cultural 
similarities  and  differences;    (15)    loss;    (16)    individual  differences; 
(17)   Christian  sexuality;   and   (18)   HIV/AIDS.   The  first  volume 
includes   the  philosophy  and  scope  and  sequence  of  the  curriculum  as 
well   as  directions  on  how  to  use   this  manual.   The  competencies 
required  for  guidance  teachers  are  considered  under  the  three 
headings  of  attitudes,   skills,   and  concepts.  The  teacher's  personal 
qualities  and  attitudes  are  prerequisites   for  fostering  student 
affective  growth.  Concepts  considered  as   important  for  guidance 
teaching  include  normal  development;   group  dynamics;  individual 
needs,   self-esteem,   indicators  of  distress,   and  affective  education 
concepts.  Although  this  series  expresses  and  fosters  Christian 
values,    it   is  not   intended  to  replace  religion  classes.    It   is  hoped 
that  these  volumes  will  help  the  teacher  integrate  value  and  guidance 
in  instruction  and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total  person. 
(RJM) 
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Foreword 


Doctor  encourager,  comforter,  social  worker  and  counselor  arc  among  the  many  roles 
of  teachers  todav.  These  are  the  expanded  roles  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  that  of 
academic  instructor.  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  in  response  to  the 
demands  on  the  teacher  in  these  expanded  roles,  offers  this  elementary  guidance 
curriculum.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  aC.atholic  elementary  school  guidance  program, 
is  a  support  and  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  project,  sponsored  hv  the  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Curriculum  section  of 
the  Chief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Schools  K-gan  in  the  summer  of  1990.  Representatives 
from  each  of  these  departments  desisted  topics,  designed  a  format  and  selected 
qualified  writers.  The  fruit  of  their  dreaming  and  planning,  with  support  from  the 
Michael  McGivnev  Fund,  is  this  six- volume  guidance  program  which  extends  from  early 
childhood  through  eighth  grade.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  a  resource  that  assists 
teachers  to  provide  a  warm,  nurturing  learning  environment  tor  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  children  who  bring  Christ  into  the  world. 


Frank  Savage 
Executive  Director 
C  'hief Admin istrators  of 
Catholic  Education 
NCEA 


Rcjjina  Haney,  OSF 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
C  '.hicfAd. , . inistrators  of 
Catholic  Education 
and 

Executive  Director 
National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Catholic  Education 
NCEA 


P^obcrtJ.  Kcalcy,  Ed.D. 
Executive  Director 
Department  of 
Elementary  Schools 
NCEA 
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Preface 


'll)c  Religious Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  School 'states  that  the  (  \uholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  'new  creature'  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100  ).  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  earlv  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  w  hich 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  are 
asked  to  address  w  ith  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  prov  ides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fully  alive. 


Sister  Mary  Leanne  Welch,  PRVM 
Editor 
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Introduction 


aitb,  Family  and  Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room teachers  in  Catholic  schools, 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  toCiod's 
call  to  choose  life." 

The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 
Volume  1       Program  Manual 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Karly  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C\  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  K,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Others 

•  Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision  Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety  " 

•  Self-  Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexualitv 

•  HIV/AIDS 

This  Program  Manual, Volume  l,eon 
tains  the  philosophy  and  overview,  along 
with  the  scope  and  sequence  of  skills  cov- 
ered throughout  the  other  five  volumes.  In 
addition  to  being  a  part  of  the  series, 
Volume  1  also  can  be  used  as  a  tjuide  for 


schools  using  other  guidance  programs. 
The  scope  and  sequence  can  be  used  by 
schools  in  developing  their  own  programs. 

A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the 
classroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmen- 
tal guidance  program  finds  general  agree- 
ment that  teachers  ha\  can  important  func- 
tion. (Sec  "Resources"  on  page  2.)  The 
nature  of  the  teacher's  function  involves 
creating  a  student-centered  classroom  cli- 
mate, knowing  and  communicating  with 
students  individually,  being  accepting  and 
challenging,  leading  guidance  activities, 
providing  information  and  consulting  with 
other  personnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
teachers  are  considered  under  three  head- 
:ngs:  attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Au- 
thors give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the 
teacher's  personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as 
prerequisites  for  fostering  student  affective 
growth.  Teachers  who  arc  self- aware  and 
self -confident  and  who  can  establish,  a  genu- 
ine, warm  relationship  with  students,  ex- 
pressing interest,  empathy,  acceptance  and 
positive  regard,  are  considered  more  likely 
to  be  effective  guidance  teachers. 

Conccptsimp<  >rtant  for  guidance  teach- 
ers include  an  understanding  of:  normal 
development,  group  dynamics,  individual 
needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  distress 
and  an  overview  of  affective  education 
concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guid 
anee  teachers  include:  communication, 
classroom  management, crisis  intervention 
and  skills  that  foster  self-esteem,  self-con- 
trol and  suident  independence  bv  teaching 
problem-solving  skills  and  decision-mak- 
ing skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devcl- 
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opmental  guidance.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  w  ho  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value- based,  psychologically- 
safe  environment  in  which  young  people 
can  interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  con 
slant  contact  with  students  which  can  pio- 
moie  bonding  among  students  and  be- 
tween teacher  and  students. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  can 
integrate 

-  ■  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 
guidance  applications  in  other 
disciplines  and 
■—  other  disciplines  in  guidance 
and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  tor  each  lesson.  They 
not  only  need  to  study  the  suggested  pro 
cedures  and  adapt  them  to  their  students, 
but  also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared 
with  responses  for  possible  student  com 
ments  or  questions.  Although  teachers  will 
not  be  able  to  predict  all  responses  from 
students,  they  will  be  able  to  foresee  many 
of  them  and  need  to  think  through,  before 
class,  how  they  will  respond. 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students 
that  their  responses  will  be  handled  confi- 


dentially, and  student  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 

Faith,  Family  and  Friends  expresses 
and  fosters  Christian  values,  yet  in  no  way 
is  it  intended  to  replace  religion  class. 
Guidance  class  complements  religion  class 
and  is  intended  to  reach  a  range  of  topics 
and  attitudes  beyond  those  covered  in  the 
formative  and  informative  aspects  of  reli- 
gion class. 

I'singthis  manual  should  not  preclude 
using  other  materials  as  well.  Supplemen- 
tary materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  se- 
quence. 

Two  topics  arc  included  in  this  curricu- 
lum for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
essity: 

HIV/AIDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catho- 
lic Educational  Approach  to  HIW  NCKA, 
1W2. 

Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  are  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer 
enced  within  each  level.  Teaching  materi- 
als for  these  lessons  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
given  clientele. 


Resources 

James  W.  Costar.  Focus  on  Improving  Middle  School  Guidance  Programs 
(East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Michigan  Association  of  Middle  School  Educators,  1988). 

Bonita  Dahlhauser.  "Developmental  Guidance:  Teacher  Role  and 
Competencies."  Unpublished  Research  Paper,  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1985. 

Robert  D.  Myrick,  et  al.  The  Teacher-Advisor  Program:  An  Innovative 
Approach  to  School  Guidance  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  ERIC  Clearing  House  on 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services,  1990). 

Rosalyn  Oratz,  et  al.  Guidance  Every  Day:  A  Helping  Manual  for  Teachers  of 
Grades  4-6  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1986). 
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Philosophy 


The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic 
school  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
church,  to  proclaim  the  good  news 
of  salvation  brought  into  the  world  through 
Christ  Jesus.  That  good  new  s  announces 
that  every  person  is  uniquely  created  by  a 
loving  Ciod  w  ho  sent  Jesus  to  show  how 
much  that  same  Ciod  loves  each  person. 

fherefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthy  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  i hey  grow  and  mature  in 
low,  need  help  in  realizing  t  heir  f  till  poten- 
tial as  children  of  Cod.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation 
ship  with  Ciod,  with  self,  with  others  and 
with  all  of  creation.  Ii  isbothdevelopmen 
tal  and  preventative, and  meant  to  be  into 
grated  within  the  total  school  program. 

In  ihe  Rdiflitms  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suf 
ficicnt  for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  edu 
cation  does  no,  aim  lor  maturity  without 
faith.  Rather  the  principal  aims  of  educa 
tion  within  the  church  are: 

. . .  that  as  the  baptized  person  isjjradu- 
aily  introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
tery of  salvation,  he  or  she  may  daily  grow 
more  conscious  of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has 
been  received  .  .  .  What  characterizes  a 
Catholic  schooL  therefore,  is  that  it  guides 
st udeutsin  such  a  way  "that  the  development 
of  each  one  >  own  personality  will  be  matched 
by  the  growth  of  that  new  creation  which  he 
or  she  became  by  baptism.  "  It  V  need  to  think 
of  Christian  education  as  a  movement  or  a 
jjrowth  process  directed  toward  an  ideal 
jjoal  which  jjoes  beyond  the  limitations  of 
anything  human.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
cess must  be  harmonious,  so  that  Christian 
formation  takes  place  within  and  in  the 
course  of human  formation.  The  two  arc  not 
separate  a  ud  parallel  pa  ths;  they  are  com  pic  - 


military  forms  of  education  which  become 
one  in  the  goals  of  the  teacher  and  the  willing 
reception  of  the  students.  The  Cospel  notes 
this  harmonious  jjrowth  in  the  child  Jesus. 

J  he  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of cverv student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the 
Christian  religious  dimension  and  recog- 
nizes the  help  of  grace."  This  formation 
will  only  happen  if  teachers  "unite  t  heir 
educational  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  com 
mon  goal.  Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordi 
noted  efforts  .  .  .  will  interfere  with  rather 
than  assist  in  the  students1  personal  devel 
opuient"  (#C><S  99). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1.  Through  Baptism  and  the  other  sacra 
mcnts,  the  young  person  has  an  inti 
mate  relationship  with  the  loving  liod. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  Clod's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
young  person  can  grow  responsibly 
into  self' direction. 

4.  1  he  Catholic  school  is  concerned  w  ith 
facilitating,  enabling  and  assisting 
voting  people  to  grow  in  their  abilitv 
to  freely  and  responsibly  choose  life 
and  development. 

Specifically,  the  school  w  ill  help  voting 
people: 

1 .  Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  form  positive  and  enduring  interper 
sonal  relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision  making  skills. 

4.  t'se  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
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own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Achieve  self-direction  and  self-disci- 
pline according  to  their  own  maturity. 

Beyn  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  lov- 
ing God  and  serving  neighbor. 


Below: 

Students  of  Annunciation  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Photo  by  Beatriz  Ruiz. 


This  guidance  program  presumes 
that  many  of  the  topics  presented 
in  the  lesson  plans  also  are  covered 
using  the  same  principles  in  other  subject 
areas,  specifically  religion,  social  studies, 
science  and  language  arts.  The  program 
will  be  successful  because  ot  excellent  teach- 
ers and  because  of  school  practices  which 
reinforce  its  principles. 

It  also  presumes  that  the  Catholic 
school  is  a  place  of  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
promise  and  hope,  healing  and  forgive- 
ness—all  based  on  t"  'ove  Jesus  has  shown 
to  the  church. 
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/  How  To  Use  This  Program 


To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy 
schedules,  Faith,  Family  and 
Fricudsis  designed  to  he  flexible  to 
meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three  options 
for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  les- 
sons would  be  most  appropriately  used 
during  that  time  frame.  If*  there  arc 
two  30- to-45- minute  time  slots  per 
week,  most  of  the  lessons  could  be 
used.  If  less  time  is  allotted,  teachers 
will  need  to  do  year  long  planning  to 
determine  which  lessons  and  topics 
they  wish  to  include. 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les 
sons  on  friendship  in  language  arts 
when  stories  or  themes  center  on 
friendship;  use  substance  abuse  aware- 


ness lessons  in  science;  use  stress  man- 
agement in  physical  education,  etc. 

3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If 
there  is  a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it 
is  limited  in  time  (e.g.,  one  30-minute 
lesson  per  week),  some  lessons  could 
be  taught  during  that  time  frame,  while 
the  remaining  ones  could  be  integrated 
into  subject  areas  or  disciplines. 

I  he  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according 
to  local  needs.  Kach  topic  stands  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  Lessons  are  intended  to 
be  30-io-4n  minutes  long,  but  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  depending  on  options  a 
teacher  chooses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
student  response  and  interaction. 

The  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  manual 
provides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Kach  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 


This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 

Early  Childhood/ 
Kindergarten  Level  A 

Grade  1  Level  B,      Part  1 

Grade  2  Level  B,      Part  2 

Grade  3  Level  C,      Part  1 

Grade  4  Level  C,      Part  2 

Grade  5  Level  D,      Part  1 

Grade  6  Level  D,      Part  2 

Grade  7  Level  E,      Part  1 

Grade  8  Level  E,      Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 
Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten  Level  A 

Grades  1-2       Year  I:  Level  B,  Part  1  Year  II:  Level  B,   Part  2 

Grades  3-4       Year  I:  Level  C,  Parti  Year  II:  Level  C,   Part  2 

Grades  5-6       Year  I:  Level  D,  Parti  Year  II:  Level  D,   Part  2 

Grades  7-8.      Year  I:  Level  E,  Parti  Year  II:  Level  E,    Part  2 
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Topic 

This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
belongs.  Kach  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
three  lessons  at  a  given  time.  Some  topics 
occur  even1  year  (e.g.,  friendship,  family, 
self-safety).  Others  occur'  every  other  year 
once  they  begin  (e.g.,  stress  management, 
time  management). 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objec- 
tives for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  what  is  the  stu- 
dent to  know,  do,  or  he  like  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  The  number  of  the  objective 
refers  to  the  listing  in  the  total  scope  and 
sequence  chart  found  in  Volume  I. 


Suggested  Materials 

Any  materials  used  in  the  lesson  are  iden- 
tified in  this  section.  Handouts  and  attach- 
ments are  included  with  many  of  the  les- 
sons. Handouts  ( numbered  in  consecutive 
order  within  each  level )  are  intended  to  be 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  students  for 
use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  (let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one 
or  two  students.  Other  items  will  be  every- 
day school  materials.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
literature  story  is  suggested.  When  this  is 
true,  one  suggestion  is  given  with  a  couple 
of  alternatives  also  listed  in  case  the  first 
choice  is  not  available  or  is  not  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  students. 


Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  summary  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year. 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel 
for  the  total  content  of  a  year's  work. 
Reading  the  lesson  overview's  of  other  lex  - 
els  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  topics.  The  lesson 
overview  also  will  help  the  teacher  review 
content  of  lessons  he  or  she  has  previously 
taught. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  viewpoints  helpful 
for  putting  togetherthe  total  lesson.  It  may 
alert  the  teacher  to  watch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teachertocheck 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers,  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  will  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained,  oth- 
ers will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "Teacher's  Role"  is  designed  to  assist 
the  teacher  stay  constantly  aware  of  his  oi- 
lier role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance.  This  role 
is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide,  and 
sometimes  an  "input"  person.  Although 
input  is  necessary,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process 
the  knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  in- 
volved and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  "Activity/Experience"  gives  the 
students  a  common  experience  which  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives.The  activity/experience  establishes 
the  framework  for  the  message  and  con- 
tent of  the  lesson. 

"Processing  the  Experience11  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  Content  and  Person- 
alization. The  Content  Questions  assist 
students  to  verbalize  and  clarify  what  they 
have  learned  in  regard  to  the  objectives. 
The  Personalization  Questions  help  stu- 
dents apply  the  lesson  to  their  personal 
lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be  used  in 
a  varictv  of  ways:  quiet  reflection,  class 
discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  de- 
cide for  his  or  her  class  which  method  is 
best.  For  some  classes,  students  would  be 
psychologically  safe  enough  to  share  very 
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openly  with  their  peers  on  personal  pli- 
cations. Other  groups  would  be  very  un- 
comfortable with  this  type  of  sharing,  and 
therefore  journaling  might  be  better.  For 
some,  writing  nm-  not  enhance  the  appli- 
cation, and  quiet  reflection  might  be  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  variances  in  classes 
and  groups,  there  also  will  be  variances 
according  to  topic  and  students'  experi- 
ence with  the  topic.  In  planning  the  lesson, 
the  teacher  needs  to  decide  which  method 
of  using  this  portion  of  the  lesson  best 
meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her  students  at 
this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  be  prepared  with  responses  for  pos- 
sible student  comments  and  questions. 
Although  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  pre- 
dict all  responses  from  students,  they  will 
be  able  to  foresee  many  of  them  and  need 
to  think  through,  before  class,  how  to 
respond. 


"Closure"  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  of 
that  experience.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 
end  of  the  class;  at  other  times  it  mav  earn- 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  days. 


PossibS 2  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 


t  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to 
use  the  lessons  in  Faith,  Family 
and  Friends,  they  use  their  own  cre- 
ativity to  assure  that  the  students  can  ac- 
complish the  objectives.  Teacher  crcativitv 
and  adaptation  are  essential  if  students' 
needs  are  to  be  met. 


Scope  and  Sequence 


Chart  of  Student  Objectives 

Notes:     1.  Levels  denote  particular  grade  levels  as  follows: 


Level  A  Early  Childhood/Kindergarten 

Level  B  Grades  1  and  2  (PART  1/PART2) 

Level  C  Grades  3  and  4  (PART  1/PART  2) 

Level  D  Grades  5  and  6  (PART  1/PART  2) 

Level  E  Grades  7  and  8  (PART  1/PART  2) 


2.  A  (✓)  indicates  a  lesson  in  which  an  objective  is  taught  directly;  maintenance 
and  review  are  not  listed. 


LEVEL 

Student  Objectives 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 

i 

2 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF  AND  OTHERS 

The  students  will: 

1.    Demonstrate  ago  appropriate  self  discipline 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

2.    Demonstrate  knowledge  of' personal  characteristics 
which  make  a  person  an  individual 

✓ 

3.    Identify  that  each  person  has  special  gifts  and  talents 

/ 

4.    Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

/ 

/ 

/ 

5.    I'nderst.ind  that  each  person  is  ,i  loved  and 
loving  person 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

6.    Verify  that  their  growing  is  helped  by  others 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7.    Articulate  their  feelings  about  grow  ing 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

8.    Identify  and  share  feelings  about  their  ow  n  strengths 
and  limitations 

/ 

/ 

/ 

9.    Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with  humility 

/ 

/ 

/ 

10     Use  self-talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength  and 
self-improvement 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1  1.    Describe  self  as  a  unique  reflection  of  Ciod 

/ 

/ 

12.    Verify  that  the  worth  of  the  person  does  not  just  come 
from  the  physical 

/ 

/ 

13.    Verify  that  self  acceptance  depends  on  an 
understanding  of  personal  gifts  and  talents 

/ 

14.    Identify  and  assess  their  interests 

/ 

15.    Verify  that  a  negative  attitude  toward  others  is  often 
harmful  to  the  individual 

/ 
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LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 


B 


1    !  2 


1    !  2 


1  2 


COURTESY  AND  RESPECT  FOR  OTHERS 

The  students  will: 


16. 


18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
1 1 


24. 


20. 

27 
28. 

29. 

M). 
31. 


34. 


I'sc  appropriate  expressions,  c.£.,  thank  you,  excuse 
me,  Pm  sorry,  pardon  me,  etc. 

Wait  for  their  turn 

Share  material  with  peers 

Kxplain  reasons  tor  having  and  following  lunchroom, 
plavt^round,  assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  ol 
C  "hrist  in  each  one  of  us 

Include  peers  in  panics,  activities,  playtime 

Respect  others  by  workinu.  so  as  not  to  disturb  them 

Defend  the  role  of people  in  authority,  for  example, 
principal,  police,  crossing  guards,  monitors,  parents, 
clcriw,  teachers,  government  officials 

Treat  and  respect  peers  as  they  would  want  to  be 
treated  and  respected 

L\e  courtesy  in  lu'cctini;  elders,  holding  doors,  taikinu. 
to  adults  they  know,  iiivinu,  precedence  to  others,  etc. 

Identity  the  ertect  that  sarcasm,  jokinu.  and  tcasinu.  ha\e 
on  others 

Hxpress  appreciation  tor  pastors  and  school  community 

Show  respect  tor  those  in  authoriu  and  recou.ni/e  they 
may  disagree  with  them  at  times 

Share  the  responsibility  tor  maintaining  and  improving 
school  property 

Model  courtesy  tor  voun^er  students 

Be  aware  of  the  needs  of" younger  students 

Show  appreciation  tor  the  accomplishments  of  the 
elderly 

Identity  the  problems  of  the  at»int» 

Show  patience  with  behaviors  of* the  elderly 

Provide  service  to  the  parish  and  community 


/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 

I  / 


/  / 


/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 


/  i 

l 
t 
• 

/  ! 

i 

/  ! 

i 

'  ! 

/j 

/  j 
/ 1 


/  ! 

A 


COMMUNICATION 

The  students  will: 

36.  Describe  appropriate  times  to  speak  for  oneself' and  on 
behalf*  of  others 

37.  C  lassify  what  should  and  should  not  be  repeated 

38.  kxplain  the  importance  of  listening  to  peers 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
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Student  Objectives 


COMMUNICATION  (continued) 

39.  Discuss  the  use  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  words 

40.  Realize  the  impact  of  actions,  as  well  .is  words 

41.  Differentiate  between  formal  and  informal  language 
and  describe  when  to  use  each 

Discuss  motives  for  telling  on  another  person 

Attend  to  others  while  they  are  speaking 

(  ategorizc  verbal  and  nonverbal  language  as 
appropriate  or  inappropriate 

Assess  issues  which  may  require  a  person  to  verbali/e 
agreement  or  disagreement 

Have  the  courage  to  repon  to  appropriate  authorities 
\\hcn  there  is  an  infraction  of  a  rule  or  when  others  are 
being  hurt 

Verify  that  they  arc  responsible  for  their  body 
language,  as  well  as  their  oral  language 

Have  the  courage  to  verbali/e  issues  of  importance 


42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 

46. 

47 
48. 


FRIENDSHIP 

The  students  will: 

49 


SO. 


54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 


ERLC 


Discover  that  sharing  work,  plav  and  other  thin- 
can  lead  to  friendshij 

Describe  the  qualities  of  (  hristian  friendshij 

Show  appreciation  to  peers  and  friend 

Treat  others  respectfully 

\ Vriry  that  friends  help  people  grow 

Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can  help  us  mow 
different  wavs 

Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which  cannot  be  demanded 

Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

Hxplorc  the  importance  of  associating  with  people  wh< 
have  good  values 

Hxplain  how  friendship  is  a  two  way  relations 

Distinguish  between  close  friends  and  exclusive 
relationships  (cliques) 

Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to  build  a  good 
relationship  (honesty,  responsibility  etc.) 

Kxaminc  the  power  of  peer  pressure  and  its  effects  on 
their  personal  development 


SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE       ■     <|  *| 
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Student  Objectives 
FRIENDSHIP  (continued) 

62.  Understand  that  love  relationships  need  not  he 
physically  sexual 

63.  VeiitV  that  not  all  friendships  are  permanent  or  exclusive 


FAMILY 

The  students  will: 

64.  Discuss  that  God  cares  about  all  families 

65.  Identify  the  members  of  their  families 
60.    Discuss  the  importance  of  each  member  of  the  family 
67.    Hxplain  how  family  members  care  for  one  another 
6S.    Identity  family  celebrations,  special  occasions 
69.    Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love  them 
70     Kxplain  that  adults  in  some  families  consist  ot: 

mother  and  father,  a  mother  only,  a  lather  only, 
grandparents,  or  step  parents 

71.  Discuss  the  observance  of  family  rules  and  customs 

72.  Discuss  with  parents  or  guardians  what  the  adults*  lives 
were  like  as  children 

73.  Describe  some  appropriate  ways  family  conflicts  arc 
solved 

74.  Describe  how  families  experience  relationship  changes 

75.  Compare  and  contrast  different  family  lifestyles 

76.  Recognize  in  today's  society  the  increasing  possibility 
of  relocating  a  family 

77.  L'nderstand  that  adoptive  children  become  integral 
members  of  the  family 

78.  Identify  some  of  the  values  their  families  hold 

79.  Appreciate  personal  family  relationships 

50.  Show  respect  and  compassion  for  peers  who  come  from 
different  family  lifestyles 

51 .  Develop  a  hcalthv  approach  to  resolving  a  conflict  in 
their  family 

82.  Recognize  the  need  for  parents/guardians  to  work  and 
therefore  the  need  to  accept  greater  responsibility 

83.  Discuss  the  value  of  being  stippormc  of  their  famih 
members  during  separation,  divorce,  remarriage, 
re  divorce 

84.  Support  peers  when  problems  result  from  different 
fanvlv  lifestyles 
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LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

FAMILY  (continued) 

85. 

Appreciate  the  efforts  of  parents  and  guardians  who  arc 
trying  to  maintain  the  relationship  with  the  child  in 
the  new  family  situation 

/ 

/ 

86. 

Describe  how  one's  model  of  parenting  may  he 
influenced  by  one's  own  experiences 

y 

/ 

V 

87. 

Recognize  that  some  people  will  choose  to  make  their 
family  in  a  religious  community  or  as  an  ordained 
minister 

/ 

/ 

88, 

Demonstrate  ways  to  initiate  family  dialogue 

/ 

89, 

Seek  and  value  the  advice  of  parents 

/ 

/ 

90. 

Participate  in  the  creation  of  family  rules 

/ 

MORAL  DECISION-MAKING 

The  students  will: 

o  i 

uisctiss  the  differences  between  what  are  right  or  wronu; 
things  to  do  in  a  given  situation 

/ 

92. 

Kxplain  how  others  can  help  us  to  be  better  people 

/ 

93, 

Identify  the  number  of  decisions  thev  make 

/ 

94. 

Verify  the  inevitability  of  making  choices  in  life 

/ 

95. 

Kxplain  how  each  decision  has  consequences 

/ 

96. 

Practice  making  decisions  in  a  school  setting 

/ 

97. 

Describe  how  one's  knowledge  of  God  and  church 
teachings  helps  us  to  make  good  decisions 

/ 

/ 

98. 

Kxplain  the  role  of  prayer/ reflection  in  moral  decision- 
making 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

99. 

Learn  the  steps  in  moral  decision-making 

/ 

100. 

Practice  using  the  steps  in  making  moral  decisions 

/ 

/ 

/ 

101. 

Verbalize  values  that  affect  their  choices 

/ 

/ 

102. 

Increase  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  decisions, 
especially  how  they  affect  others 

/ 

/ 

103. 

Consider  probable  positive  and  negativ  e  effects  of  their 
decisions 

/ 

104. 

Kxplore  the  need  to  recognize  and  own  one's  choices 
in  order  to  be  a  responsible  Christian 

/ 

i 

/ 

105. 

Kxplain  the  role  of  conscience  formation  in  making 
moral  decisions 

/ 

/ 

/ 

106. 

Identify  a  Christian  response  to  a  given  situation  and 
verbalize  reasons  for  the  choice 

/ 

107. 

Consider  who  ()r  what  influences  their  decisions 

/ 

EHIC 
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21 


LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 


MORAL  DECISION-MAKING  (continued) 

108.  Recognize  peer  pressure  in  their  lives 

109.  Discuss  the  need  tor  courage  and  fortitude  in  making 
moral  decisions 

1 10.  Practice  t»roup  decision-making 

111.  Outline  how  mural  development  is  based  on  a 
hierarchy  of  motivation 

1  12.   Discuss  the  relationship  between  law  and  moralitv  i  civil 
disobedience,  leu,al  but  immoral  actions i 

1  1  3.   Identity  basic  moral  principles 

I  14.   Applv  moral  principles  to  luvcii  situations  (cheating,  etc. 

I I  rv    Practice  making  tyoup  and  individual  decisions  in 

situations  which  have  loni»-ranyc  consequences 

1 1  6.   Applv  moral  principles  to  global  issues 

STRESS  MANAGEMENT 

The  students  will: 


117. 
118. 
119. 

120. 

121. 
122. 
123. 

124. 
125. 


Discuss  the  need  tor  time  tor  relaxation 

Iwpcrience  moments  of' relaxation 

Discover  how  quiet  activities  can  enrich  our  lives,  c.i*., 
listen  to  music,  read,  listen  to  a  story,  etc. 

Rccotmi/c  those  things  which  cm  cause  stress  in 
their  lives 

Identity  the  role  that  stress  plays  in  everyone's  life 

Develop  v  arious  relaxation  techniques 

Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with  stress,  e  exercise, 
u,ood  nutrition,  dialogue,  pravcr,  meditation 

Practice  iisini>  positive  self  talk  in  dealing  with  stress 

Identify  how  hcinu,  a  person  of  faith  can  help  (Hie  deal 
with  stress 


B 


/ 

/ 

/ 


/ ! 
/  j 


126.    Recogni/e  the  need  to  put  things  in  perspective 


TIME  MANAGEMENT 

The  students  will: 

127.   Distinguish  between  what  must  be  done  and/or  what 
is  1  tin  to  do 

1  28.   Create  a  daily  schedule 

129.   Have  the  self-motivation  to  initiate  a  learning  activity 
when  required  activities  are  completed 


s  ! 

/  I 

j 

! 

/  ! 
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LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 


B 


TIME  MANAGEMENT  (continued) 

130.  Kxplorc  different  leisiuc  time  activities,  e.g.,  hobbiev 
crafts,  arts,  recreation 

131.  Distinguish  between  obligations  and  leisure  time 

132.  Create  a  weekly  schedule 

133.  Pursue  different  leisure  time  activ  ities 

134.  Place  in  a  hierarchy  activities  related  to  family,  schoo 
recreation,  socialization  and  religion 

135.  Create  a  monthly  schedule 


SELF-SAFETY 

The  students  will: 


136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 
141. 
142. 

143. 
144. 
145. 

140. 
147. 
14cS. 

149. 

130. 
131. 


IS 


I  .earn  that  each  person's  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
1  loly  Spirit 

Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are 
considered  private  and  to  respee;  these  in  self  and  othe 

I. earn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their 
bodies  belong  to  them 

Describe  the  differences  between  good  touch  and 
bad  touch 

Decide  that  it  is  all  right  to  sav  no 

Discuss  w  ho  to  go  to  for  help  if  they  are  abused 

Reali/e  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving 
of  respect 

Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it  from  correction 

Verify  that  most  correction  and  punishment  is  not  abuse 

l:\plain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they 
are  believed  ■  for  self  and  others) 

Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they  can  deal  with  it 

l-\plain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  concrete  courses  of 
action  to  take  if  they  experience  it 

Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusive  or  potentially 
abusive  situations 

Explain  the  consequences  of  false  reporting  of  abuse 

Understand  that  people  who  are  abused  often 
become  abusive 


132.   Describe  sexual  abuse  and  learn  vvavs  to  deal  with  it 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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9  9 


LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 


SELF-DIRECTION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  students  will: 

1  53.   Practice  independent  self  care  skills 

1  54.   Be  responsible  tor  the  materials  they  use 

155.   h\perience  making  choices  of  activities 

150.   Hxperience  rules  and  expectations  at  school  and 
consequences  w  hich  follow 

157.  Take  responsibility  for  completing  school  work  and 
using  time  well 

158.  Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their  own  work  in  order 
to  learn 

159    Recognize  that  learning  and  satisfying  curiosity  are  a 
benefit  to  the  individual  and  the  group 

160.   I-Apcricncc  being  part  of  a  team  to  accomplish  a  task 

1ft  1.   Discuss  the  role  of  moth  ation  in  achieving  goals 

162.   Set  self  improvement  goals  and  develop  and  follow 
a  plan  to  accomplish  them 

lft3.   Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project 
i  accountability ) 

164.  l;.\plore  various  career  opportunities,  current  and  lutur 
including  ministry  in  the  church 

1 65.  l-Aplore  the  relationship  between  schooling  and  career 
choices 

166.  Identify  their  own  talents,  abilities  and  interests 

16".   Discuss  the  \alue  of  using  talents,  abilities,  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  self  and  others 

168.  K\plain  the  importance  of  being  of  sen  ice  toothers 
without  reward 

169.  Discuss  the  need  for  deriving  satisfaction  from  work 

1 1).    Discuss  the  dignitv  of  human  beings  and  the  inherent 

value  ot  all  work 
PI     Identify  the  relationship  of  achievable  goals  to 

self  knowledge  and  sell"  esteem 


SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AWARENESS 

The  students  will: 

1"2.    Describe  the  possible  dangers  of  ordinary  household 
substances 

I  vplain  the  safetx  rules  about  ordinan  household 
substances 
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Student  Objectives 


LEVEL 


B 


D 


9 

ERIC 


SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AWARENESS  (continued) 

174.  Identity  .11  id  evaluate  safe  and  unsafe  substances 

175.  Kxplnre  the  consequences  of  excess 

176.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  telling  someone  in  authority 
when  they  or  another  person  is  hint 

177.  Identity  and  choose  healthy  ways  of  feeling  good 

178.  kxplore  the  effects  of  advertising  on  making  choices 

1~9.   Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  medicine 

ISO.   Identify  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco 

181.  Discuss  w  hat  a  habit  is  and  how  it  dc\  clops 

182.  Desuibc  the  serious  health  problems  caused  bv  smokint 

183.  Identity  the  acceptable  and  non  acceptable  uses  of 
alcohol 

184.  Identify  the  effects  of  using  the  drug  alcohol 

185.  Identify  the  effects  of  driving  after  drinking  alcohol 

186.  Recogni/e  that  members  of  a  person's  familv  are  not 
perfect  and  will  make  mistakes 

187.  Define  and  compare  the  difference  between  needs 
and  wants 

IScS.   Hxplore  the  difficulties  experienced  in  breaking  habits 

ISM.   Describe  the  proper  uses  of  prescription  and 
nonprescription  drugs 

190.   Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject  a  drug,  w  hile 
maintaining  status  with  their  peer  group 

1^1 .   Identify  the  physical  and  behavior  effects  produced 

by  nicotine,  alcohol  and  other  drugs  on  the  brain  and 
other  body  parts 

192.   Identify  that  heredity  has  an  influence  on  their  own 
use  of  nicotine,  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

19.s.   Identify  that  addiction  is  a  disease  and  needs  treatment 
like  other  diseases 

194.  Identify  that  prolonged  use  of  drugs  will  result  in 
serious  injury  to  their  bodies  and  their  offspring 
and  can  result  in  death 

195.  Identify  appropriate  support  groups  to  use  when  thev 
or  a  member  of  their  family  is/are  involved  in  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse 

196.  Research  how  nicotine,  alcohol  and  other  drugs  could 
affect  a  person  by  identifying  at  risk  populations  and 
familv  roles 
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•c5 


LEVEL 

A 

13 

c 

D 

E 

Student  Objectives 

1  i 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

2 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AWARENESS  (continued) 

i 

I 
I 

I°7.  Ciain  more  knowledge  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism/ 
chemical  dependency  and  its  effects 

✓ 

✓ 

1°S.   Identify  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer  groups 

t 

i 

/ 

I°°.  Make  the  moral  choice  to  rem;  in  free  of  unhealthy 
groups 

i 
i 

/ 

/ 

200.  Identify  and  explore  the  personal,  family  and  com 
muruty  attitude  toward  smoking,  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  other  dangerous  drugs 

/ 

201 .   Research  the  law  s  of  the  state  regarding  the  legal  age  for 
drinking,  the  ramifications  of  c\ccssi\  e  use  ot  alcohol 
and  the  use  of  illegal  drugs 

i 

I 

/ 

202.   Identic  the  moral  implications  of  encouraging  another 
person  to  use  cigarettes,  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

! 

] 
i 

/ 

20.v   Determine  that  the  need  a  person  has  for  an  addicti\e 

substance  leads  to  an  increased  need  tor  it,  with  a  xariety 
of consequences 

I 
i 

I 

I 

i 

/ 

DESCRIBING  AND  fcArKfcbbliMU  rtcLllMuj 

The  students  will: 

j 
j 

i 

! 

! 

204.   Idciitifv  and  express  posit iu:  and  negati\e  leelings 

/ 

i 

i 

! 
I 

j 

20rv   I.xplain  that  all  people  luxe  a  \arietx  ot  leelings.  both 
pleasant  and  unpleasant 

/ 

!  / 

i 

I 
I 

/ 

200.   Share  their  feclinus  w it  1  i  others  in  appropriate  ways 

/ 

i 

20".   Knoxx  they  ate  a  loxed  and  loving  person 

:  / 

'  / 

•  / 
I 

1  / 
1 

2  OS.   Tract  ice  appropriate  wax's  to  share  their  leelings  with 
their  parents  and  other  .'.dulls 

/ 

j 

! 
i 

1 
i 

20°.   Identity  that  belux  ior  aireets  feelings  and  leelings 
aOeet  belux  u  >r 

;  / 

i  y 

! 

210.   Name  .omc  of  the  ctlects  their  behaxior  has  (in  them 
and  otiiCis 

/ 

t 

« 

211.   Own  their  i >xx  n  feelings 

;  / 

! 

212.   Decide  that  they  can  make  choices  about  the  wa\s 

thex  respond  to  their  own  leelings  and  those  ot  others 

| 

!  / 

I  / 

; 
i 

213.  Appraise  the  importance  of  being  ti  ne  to  their 

^  *  *  \  i  \  iiiHM  t— ,  * 

( 
I 

I  / 

1  / 

214.   l'.xaluaie  the  importance  of  responding  to  others* 
needs  when  their  needs  conflict 

/ 

:  / 

215.   Practice  wa\s  ofcopingxxnh  and  sharing  feelings 

j 

/ 

t 

2  lo.  Accept  responsibility  lor  the  expression  of  their  feelings 

i 

/ 

21".   Identify  the  effect  ot  fluctuating  feelings  on  basic 
relationships  with  parents,  familx,  friends 

i 

i 

t 
i 

j  / 
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LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

The  students  will: 


2  IN. 
219. 

220. 


223. 
224. 
225. 


226. 

-)  ■)  - 
22N. 

229. 

230. 

231. 


234. 


J,M>. 


Kxplain  that  God  wants  us  to  be  friends  with  all 

Identity  examples  of  conflict  in  the»>  own  lives 

I-Aplain  the  \alue  of  respecting  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  others 

Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  (conflict  resolution  i  and 
practice  the  process  in  daily  situations 

Practice  different  ways  of  resolving  conflict 
i compromise,  consensus,  mediation  j 

Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 

Defend  the  value  of' peacemaking 

He  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in  conflict 
situations 

Identify  those  aspects  of  conflicts  w  hich  thev  can  and 
cannot  control 

Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving  conflict 

Identify  w  hen  it  is  important  to  stand  up  for  one's 
belief's  and  values 

Kvpkiin  the  importance  of  handling  personal  conflict 
without  involving  extraneous  people 

Identif)  and  practice  ways  to  handle  an  unresolved 
conflict 

Identify  situations  which  may  lead  to  conflict  and 
how  to  improve  them 

Kplain  the  role  of  trust  and  misplaced  trust  in  conflict 
resolution 

Identify  how  emotions  .iffect  conflict  and  explain  how- 
to  deal  with  them 

Discuss  how  facing  conflicts  can  contribute  to  personal 
grow  th 

Identify  internal  conflicts  and  practice  a  process  for 
addressing  them 

Distinguish  between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  in 
evaluating  the  issues  in  a  conflict 


CULTURAL  SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 

The  students  will: 

23  .   I  \pcriencc  a  varietv  ol  uilturcs  through  music,  art,  food 

23S.   l-AplaJn  that  the\  are 
and  diflerent 


children  of  ;iod  who  are  alike 
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SCOPE  ANDSEQUENCE 


LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 


B 


D 


CULTURAL  SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 
(continued) 


239. 

240. 

241. 

242. 

243. 

244. 
245. 

246. 

247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 

252. 
253. 


Verity  that  people  are  not  all  alike  ami  differences  can 
be  good 

Kxperience  and  learn  from  persons  with  disabilities  in 
order  to  appreciate  them  and  their  gifts 

Define  prejudice  and  identify  that  it  is  shown  in 
many  ways 

Identify  the  ways  that  individuals  differ  in  family 
traditions  and  culture 

Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of  other  people 
and  how  their  lives  are  enriched  by  them 


Kxplore  reasons  for  homelessness 

Discuss  various  forms  of  subcultures  and  class 
distinctions  in  the  United  Slates 

Identify  the  role  of  speech  patterns  in  reflecting  cultural 
background 

Define  stereotyping  and  discuss  examples  ot  it 

Define  racism  and  sexism  and  identity  examples  tor  each 

Describe  their  responsibility  to  the  homeless 

Defend  the  dignity  of  all  people 

Grow  in  awareness  and  understanding  of  being 
prejudiced 

Hxplain  how  cultural  differences  may  lead  to  conflict 

Identity  a  speaker's  underlying  attitudes  and  form  a 
tentative  hypothesis  about  how  prejudice  affects 
behavior 


LOSS 

The  students  will: 

254.  Kxperience  the  life  cycle  of  the  plant 

255.  Discuss  that  birth,  growth  and  death  arc  part  of  even- 
life  (plants,  animals,  persons) 

256.  Discuss  experiences  of  loss  ( moving  from  friends,  death 
of' a  pet  or  loss  of  a  treasured  object) 

257.  Describe  how  experiences  of  loss  are  common  to 
eve  none 

258.  Discuss  the  feelings  people  have  when  they  experience 
a  loss 

259.  Identity  different  kinds  of  loss  experiences,  such  as 
death,  divorce,  separation,  permanent  injury,  moving 
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LEVEL 

Student  Objectives 

A 

1 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

LOSS  (continued) 

260.   Kxplorc  ways  in  which  people  deal  with  loss  (feelings 
and  actions) 

/ 

261 .  Talk  about  what  people  do  when  someone  dies, 
including  the  funeral  rites  of  the  C Catholic  Church 

/ 

/ 

262.   Realize  the  finality  and  inevitability  of  death  as  a  part  of 
all  life  cvclcs 

y 

V 

263.   describe  the  stages  ot  the  grieving  process 

/ 

/ 

264.   Know  and  review  basic  Catholic  beliefs  about  death 
and  afterlife 

/ 

265.   Discuss  ways  of  supporting  those  w  ho  are  grieving 

✓ 

266.   Kxplorc  the  ways  in  which  life  is  affected  by  terminal 
illnesses 

/ 

267.   Identify  the  moral  issues  surrounding  death  and  church 
teachings  on  euthanasia,  living  wills,  suicide,  life 
support  systems,  etc. 

/ 

268.   Identify  the  signs  which  may  precede  suicide  and  what 
action  to  take  (check  this  one  with  an  expert) 

✓ 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

The  students  will: 

269.   Identify  ways  in  w  hich  they  are  special  and  unique, 
as  created  bv  Ciod 

✓ 

/ 

270.  Tell  how  differences  are  good 

✓ 

/ 

271 .   Describe  how  each  person  may  react  differently  to  the 
same  situation 

/ 

/ 

/ 

272.   Describe  differences  in  physical  attributes,  such  as  size, 
weight,  limitations 

/ 

/ 

273.   Kxplain  how  some  people  stereotype  what  bovs  and 
u;ir!s  can  do 

/ 

/ 

274.   Kxplain  that  there  are  stages  in  the  growth  process 

/ 

275.   Kxplain  that  people  go  through  these  stages  at  dilferent 
rates 

/ 

276.   Kxplain  that  Ciod  gives  everyone  w  hat  they  need  to 
become  the  best  people  they  can  be 

/ 

277.   Describe  effects  that  physical  and  emotional  growth  have 
upon  attitudes,  behavior  and  interpersonal  relationships 

✓ 

✓ 

278.   Identify  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  stages 
and  describe  their  stage  at  the  present 

✓ 

✓ 

279.   Increase  awareness  of  their  individual  strengths  and 
limitations 

/ 
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LEVEL 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Student  Objectives 

1  ! 

2 

1  j 

2 

1 

t 
t 

2 

i 

2 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  (continued) 

i 

 r 

i 
i 
\ 
i 

J 

280. 

Identify  differences  in  learning  styles  and  abilities 

! 

i 

/ 

281. 

Accept  their  differences  and  limitations 

j 

! 

/ 

282. 

Capitalize  on  both  their  masculine  and  feminine  traits 

i 

/ 

283. 

Be  comfortable  with  their  introverted  or  extroverted 
personality  and  try  to  improve  the  downsides  of  that 
personality 

j 

I 

j 

/ 

CHRISTIAN  SEXUALITY 

The  students  will: 

; 

I 

284. 

Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of' Clod's  creation 

/ 

i 

/ 

V 

/  j 

V 

/ 

/ 

285. 

Be  aware  of  body  image  tsi/e,  weight,  etc 

/ 

i 

i 

286. 

Be  aware  of  differences  in  each  other's  bodies 

/ 

2  iS  /  . 

Discuss  how  the  body  grows  and  develops 

/ 

! 

| 

288. 

Discuss  the  role  of  parents 

/ 

: 

I 

289. 

Discuss  that  babies  are  born  of  a  loving  and  sharing 
married  couple 

/ 

/ 

/ 

j 

290. 

Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of  Clod's  plan 

/  | 

/ 

/  j 

/ 

I 

29  1. 

Demonstrate  respect  tor  then*  ow  n  bodies  and  those 
( )i  others 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  I 

i 

/ 

!  / 

—  'J. . 

Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  lite 

/  | 

/ 

/  ; 

/ 

/  ; 

j 

J 

/ 

293. 

Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  developing  scxualitv 
into  their  personal  and  interpersonal  lives 

/  : 
> 

/ 

j 

/ 

/ 

; 

294. 

Discuss  the  sacrament  of  Marriage  as  the  beginning  ol  a 
new  family  unit 

i 

i 

/ 

i 

/ 

l 

295. 

Wiluc  the  sacredness  of  the  human  body 

j 

/  ! 

j 
j 

296. 

Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue,  aiding  personal  and 
interpersonal  growth 

I 

J  , 

/ 

V 

/ 

1  / 

1 

297. 

Discuss  the  development  of  human  scxualitv  from  the 
point  of  infancy  to  young  adulthood 

■ 

J 

: 

298. 

Describe  and  accept  the  rapid  phvsical,  psycho 
emotional  and  intellectual  changes  accompanying 
puberty  as  positive  signs  of' their  ovv n  growth 

s 

i 

/ 

/ 

i 

299. 

Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly  and  hones! Iv 
questions  relating  to  their  developing  sexualitv 

/  ; 

/ 

/ 

;  / 

300. 

Understand  a  person's  need  to  receive  love  and  share  it 
vv  it h  others 

j 

/  • 

/ 

301. 

Distinguish  the  relative  importance  ol  the  different  bases 
of  love,  as  well  as  commitment.  Iidclitv  .  respect  and 
t motional  and  phvsical  reaction 

i 
j 

/  ; 
t 

/ 

1 
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LEVEL 


Student  Objectives 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

CHRISTIAN  SEXUALITY  (continued) 

302.  Analyze  the  importance  of  signs,  touch  and  words  in 
expressing  love 

/ 

/ 

303.  Appreciate  Christ  as  a  role  model — a  person  who  related 
as  a  sexual  being,  but  not  in  a  way  that  involved 
i?i*nit.il  ."wrivitv 

/ 

/ 

304-     L'till7t'  opportunity  for  hcllfhv  ind  hilmrrH  infrnrtmn 

with  the  opposite  sex 

/ 

/ 

305    Annrcciate  that  this  Ciod-nivcn  srvuilitv  rnihlrv  rhrm  tr» 
make  a  fuller  personal  response 

/ 

/ 

306.   Discuss  the  various  functions  of  the  bodv 

/ 

/ 

/ 

307.   Learn  about  the  act  of  reproduction  in  humans 

/ 

/ 

/ 

308.   Describe  how  physical  differences  between  man  and 
woman  are  complementary  in  sexual  intercourse 

/ 

/ 

309.   Relate  personal  understanding  to  church's  reaching 
about  life  and  procreation 

/ 

y 

y 

310.   Consider  the  possibility  of  forming  their  own  familv  in 
the  future 

/ 

311.   Lcv.n  how  to  deal  with  psyehosexual  changes,  such  .is 
ma  turbation,  wet  dreams,  sexual  impulses,  etc., 
without  guilt 

/ 

312.   Kxaminc  some  of  the  issues  in\olved  in  premarital 
sexual  activitv 

/ 

y 

31  3.   Relate  church's  teaching  on  artificial  contraception 

/ 

314.   Learn  that  natural  family  planning  is  a  church- 
approved  way  of  practicing  birth  control 

/ 

AIDS 

The  students  will: 

313.   Understand  that  God  created  and  loves  all  people: 
girls/bovs,  men/women,  sick/well,  etc. 

y 

V 

/ 

316.   Share  from  experience  what  it  means  to  feel  well  and  to 
feel  sick 

J 

/ 

317.   Describe  personal  experiences  wit    physical  signs  of 
affection  and  affirmation 

J 
V 

318.    List  ways  in  which  they  can  help  others  who  are  sick 

/ 

319.   Identify  ideas  for  playtime  at  school  and  at  home  as 
either  " safe"  or  "dangerous" 

/ 

320.   Name  significant  adults  with  whom  they  can  share 
secrets  and  important  information 

/ 

/ 

321 .   Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  life  as  a  gift  and 
identify  the  responsibilities  that  result  from  that  gift 

/ 

er|c 
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LEVEL 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Student  Objectives 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

AIDS 

(continued) 

322. 

Kxplain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"contagious" 

/ 

/ 

323. 

l  est  criteria  for  evaluating  behav  ior  as  good/bad,  safe/ 
dangerous,  kind /selfish 

/ 

324. 

Develop  .i  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions 

/ 

325. 

IVrceive  themselves  .is  good  persons  and  children  of 
God  who  are  capable  of  making  good  choices 

/ 

326. 

Clarify  that  the  AIDS  virus- --though  communicable-  - 
is  not  caught  through  students"  everyday  activities  or 
casual  contact 

/ 

/ 

327. 

Replace  invths  about  A I  PS  with  facts 

/ 

328. 

List  and  explain  specific  rules  and  laws  that  promote 
health,  safety  and  wellness 

/ 

32^. 

Give  examples  of" refusal  skills  that  can  be  used  to  say 
"no"  to  tinv  risk  behav  iors 

/ 

/ 

330. 

Kxplain  basic  safety  precautions  related  to  emergency 
procedures 

/ 

/ 

331. 

Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  loving 
unselfishly  and  responsibly 

/ 

/ 

/ 

332. 

Name  three  ways  in  which  children  can  get  the 
AIDS  virus 

/ 

3  3  3 . 

Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse  and  the  risks 
involved  in  any  use  of  unsterili/ed  needles 

/ 

/ 

/ 

334. 

Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pressure 

/ 

/ 

/ 

335. 

Identify  with  Jesus"  compassion  toward  the  sick  as  they 
express  compassion  toward  persons  with  AIDS  and 
other  serious  illnesses 

336. 

■Describe  the  body's  immune  system  and  its  destruction 
by  the  AIDS  virus  (  HIV) 

/ 

/ 

337. 

Demonstrate  an  appreciation  of  God's  unconditional 
love  and  relate  that  understanding  to  their  own  treat- 
ment of  persons  with  AIDS  and  other  serious  illnesses 

/ 

338. 

t  uderstand  and  appreciate  that  sexual  activity  and 
sexual  intercourse  have  meaning  and  purpose  only 
within  a  marriage  commitment 

/ 

/ 

339 

Define  homosexuality  and  related  church  teaching 

/ 

/ 

340. 

Identify  four  ways  the  AIDS  virus  iHIYi  is  transmitted 
and  prevented 

/ 

/ 

/ 

341. 

Discuss  Christian  response  and  health  hazards  related 
to  any  experimentation  with  sex  or  drugs 

i  / 

342. 

Describe  in  accurate  and  sensitive  terms  what  it  is  like  to 
have  AIDS 

I 

/ 
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LEVEL 

Student  Objectives 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

AIDS  (continued) 

343.   Reflect  on  the  pain  of  persons  who  hove  the  AIDS  virus 
and  on  the  trauma  experienced  by  their  families 

/ 

344.   Respond  to  any  prejudice  or  alienation  shown  to  persons 
with  the  AIDS  virus,  with  a  sense  of  conviction  and 
compassion 

/ 

^45.   I. earn  about  testing  for  HIV  infection 

/ 

346.   Define  and  explain  Human  Imnnmodefleicncv 
Vims  (HIV) 

/ 

347.   Hxplain  the  potential  stages  of  HIV  infection 

/ 

/ 

348.   Identify  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  HIV  infection 

/ 

/ 

349.  State  that  AIDS  is  technically  not  a  specific  disease, 

but  a  syndrome  or  condition  caused  by  HIV  infection 

/ 

350.   Realize  that  every  person  has  the  right  to  care,  comfort 
and  consolation  when  living  or  dying  with  AIDS 

/ 

351.   Recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  living  to  care 
respectfully  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  " 

/ 

352.   Hxplain  the  morality  and  risk  of  HIV  infection  involved 
in  sexual  intercourse  outside  of  faithful  marriage 

/ 

353.   Hxplain  the  morality  and  unadvertised  risk  of  AIDS 
involved  in  using  condoms 

/ 

354.   hxplain  the  remote  risk  involved  in  transfusion  with 
infected  blood  or  blood  products 

/ 

355.   Hxplain  the  risk  to  the  unborn  child  of  an  infected 
mother 

i 

I 

/ 

er|c 
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^  Preface 


Tlx  Religious  Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  School  states  that  the  Catholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  'new  creature'  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100).  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  early  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  which 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  art- 
asked  to  address  with  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  provides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  studen-  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fully  alive. 

Sister  Mary  Lcannc  Welch,  PBVM 
Editor 
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Introduction 


Fatth,  Family  and  Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  to  God's 
call  to  choose  life." 

The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 
Volume  1      Program  Manual 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Early  Childhood/ 
Kindergarten 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  E,  Parts  1  and  2 
Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  included 
in  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Others 

•  Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision-Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety 

•  Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexuality 

•  HIV/AIDS 

This  manual,  Volume  2,  contains  mate- 
rials needed  to  teach  Level  A.  It  is  intended 
for  Early  Childhood  and  Kindergarten. 

A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the 
classroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmental 


guidance  program  finds  general  agreement 
that  teachers  have  an  important  function 
(See  "Resources"  on  page  2.)  The  nature  of 
the  teacher's  function  involves  creating  a 
student-centered  classroom  climate,  know- 
ing and  communicating  with  students  in- 
dividually, being  accepting  and  challeng- 
ing, leading  guidance  activities,  providing 
information  and  consulting  with  other  per- 
sonnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
teachers  are  considered  under  three  head- 
ings: attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Authors 
give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the  teacher's 
personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as  prerequi- 
sites for  fostering  student  affective  growth 
Teachers  who  are  self-aware  and  self-confi- 
dent and  who  can  establish  a  genuine,  warm 
relationship  with  students,  expressing  inter- 
est, empathy,  acceptance  and  positive  re- 
gard, are  considered  more  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive guidance  teachers. 

Concepts  important  for  guidance 
teachers  include  an  understanding  of  nor- 
mal development,  group  dynamics,  indi- 
vidual needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  dis- 
tress and  an  overview  of  affective  education 
concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guidance 
teachers  include:  communication,  classroom 
management,  crisis  intervention  and  skills 
that  foster  self-esteem,  self-control  and  stu- 
dent independence  by  teaching  problem- 
solving  skills  and  decision-making  skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devel- 
opmental guidance.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value-based,  psychologically  safe 
environment  in  which  young  people  can 
interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
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growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  constant 
contact  with  students  which  can  promote 
bonding  among  students  and  between 
teacher  and  students. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  can 
integrate 

—  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 

—  guidance  applications  in  other 

disciplines  and 

—  other  disciplines  in  guidance  : 
and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total  ! 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  for  each  lesson.  They 
not  only  need  to  study  the  suggested  proce- 
dures and  adapt  them  to  their  students,  but 
also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared  with  ' 
responses  for  possible  student  comments  or 
questions.  Although  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  predict  all  responses  from  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  foresee  manv  of  them 
and  need  to  think  through,  before  class,  ; 
how  they  will  respond.  '  . 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students  i 
thrL  their  responses  will  be  handled  confi-  • 
dentially,  and  students  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 


Faith,  Family  and  Friends expresses  and 
fosters  Christian  values,  yet  in  no  way  is  it 
intended  to  replace  religion  class.  Guidance 
class  complements  religion  class  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  a  range  of  topics  and  atti- 
tudes beyond  those  covered  in  the  forma- 
tive and  informative  aspects  of  religion  class. 
,       Using  this  program  should  not  pre- 
|  elude  using  other  materials  as  well.  Supple- 
!  mentary  materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
'  replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
•  ever,  to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

Two  topics  are  included  in  this  curricu- 
i  lum  for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
essary: 

HIV/AIDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic 
Educational  Approach  to  HIVy  NCEA,  1 992 

Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  are  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer- 
enced within  each  level.  Teaching  materials 
for  these  lessons  are  to  be  chosen  bv  the 
local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
given  clientele. 
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Resources 

ffiSTJlS!? ^  r°M5  u°  lmProvin9  Middle  School  Guidance  Programs 
(East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Michigan  Association  of  Middle  School  Educators,  1988). 

Bonita  Dahlhauser.  "Developmental  Guidance:  Teacher  Role  and 

S?^^^SS^ Research  Paper<  University  of  Northern  ,owa< 

Robert  D  Myrick,  et  al.  The  Teacher-Advisor  Program:  An  Innovative 
Approach  to  School  Guidance  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  ER«C  Clearing  House  on 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services,  1990). 

Trld^TL'lf-  GMvanCe  ^  °ay:  A  HelpinV  Manual  for  Teachers  of 
Grades  4-6  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1986). 
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Philosophy 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  salvation  brought  into  the 
world  through  Christ  Jesus.  That  good 
news  announces  that  every  person  is  uniquely 
created  by  a  loving  God  who  sent  Jesus  to 
show  how  much  that  same  God  loves  each 
person. 

Therefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthy  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  they  grow  and  mature  in 
love,  need  help  in  realizing  their  full  poten- 
tial as  children  of  God.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  with  self,  with  others  and 
with  all  of  creation.  It  is  both  developmental 
and  prcvcnta;ivc,  and  meant  to  be  inte- 
grated within  the  total  school  program. 

In  The  Rclijjio7ts  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  educa- 
tion does  not  aim  for  maturity  without  faith. 
Rather  the  principal  aims  of  education  within 
the  church  are: 


The  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of  even'  student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the  Chris- 
tian religious  dimension  and  recognizes  the 
help  of  grace. "  This  formation  will  only 
happen  if  teachers  "unite  their  educational 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordinated  efforts 
...will  interfere  with  rather  than  assist  in  the 
students1  personal  development"  ( #98-99 ). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1 .  Through  Baptism  and  the  other  sacra- 
ments, the  young  person  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  loving  God. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  God's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
young  person  can  grow  responsibly  into 
self-direction. 

4.  The  Catholic  school  is  concerned  with 
facilitating,  enabling  and  assisting  young 
people  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  freeh- 
and responsibly  choose  life  and  devel- 
opment. 


. . ,  that  as  the  baptized  person  isgradually 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  he  or  she  way  daily  grow  more 
conscious  of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has  been 
received  .  .  .  Wuat  characterizes  a  Catholic 
school,  therefore,  is  that  it  guides  students  in 
such  a  way  "that the development of  'each  one's 
owji  personality  will  be  matched  by  thegrowth 
of  that  new  creation  which  he  or  she  became  by 
baptism.  "  ll  V  need  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  a  movement  or  a  growth  process, 
directed  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  of  anything  human. 
A  t  the  same  t  ime  the  process  w  ust  be  ha  rmoui- 
ous,  so  that  Christian  formation  takes  place 
within  and  in  the  course  of  human  forma- 
tion. The  two  are  not  separate  and  parallel 
paths:  they  are  complementary  forms  of  edu- 
cation which  become  one  in  the  goals  of  the 
teacher  and  the  willing  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents. Ihe  Gospel  notes  this  haniionionsgrowth 
in  the  child  Jesus. 


Specifically,  the  school  will  help  young 
people: 

1 .  Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  Form  positive  and  enduring  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision-making  skills. 

4.  Use  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

5.  Achieve  sell  direction  and  self-discipline 
according  to  their  own  maturity. 

6.  Begin  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  loving 
God  and  serving  neighbor. 

This  guidance  program  presumes  that 
many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lesson 
plans  also  are  covered  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  other  subject  areas,  specifically 
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religion,  social  studies, science  and  language 
arts.  The  program  will  be  successful  because 
of  excellent  teachers  and  because  of  school 
practices  which  reinforce  its  principles. 

It  also  presumes  that  the  Catholic  school 
is  a  place  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  promise  and 
hope,  healing  and  forgiveness — all  based  on 
the  love  Jesus  has  shown  to  the  church. 

How  to  Use  This  Program 

To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy  schedules, 
Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  designed  to  be 
flexible  to  meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three 
options  for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  lessons 
would  be  most  appropriately  used  dur- 
ing that  time  frame.  If  there  are  two  30- 
to-45-minute  time  slots  per  week,  most 
of  the  lessons  could  be  used.  If  less  time 
is  allotted,  teachers  will  need  to  do  year- 
long planning  to  determine  which  les- 
sons and  topics  they  wish  to  include, 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les- 
sons on  friendship  in  language  arts  when 
stories  or  themes  center  on  friendship; 
use  substance  abuse  awareness  lessons 


in  science;  use  stress  management  in 
physical  education,  etc. 
3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If  there  is 
a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it  is  limited 
in  time  (e.g.,  one  30-minutc  lesson  per 
week),  some  lessons  could  be  taught 
during  that  time  frame,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  could  be  integrated  into 
subject  areas  or  disciplines. 

The  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according  to 
local  needs.  Each  topic  stands  independent 
of  the  others.  Lessons  may  be  extended  or 
shortened  depending  on  options  a  teacher 
chooses  as  well  as  the  amount  and  degree  of 
student  response  or  interaction.  In  some 
cases,  two  days  are  suggested  for  one  lesson 
in  order  to  provide  more  activities  before 
processing  the  experience. 

The  Faithy  Family  and  Friends  manual 
provides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Each  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 

Topic 

l  This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
'  belongs.  Each  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
seven  lessons  at  a  given  time.  In  some  les- 


This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 


Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 

Level  A 

Grade  1 

Level  B, 

Part  1 

Grade  2 

Level  B, 

Part  2 

Grade  3 

Level  C, 

Part  1 

Grade  4 

Level  C, 

Part  2 

Grade  5 

Level  D, 

Part  1 

Grade  6 

Level  D, 

Part  2 

Grade  7 

Level  E, 

Part  1 

Grade  8 

Level  E# 

Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten  Level  A 

Grades  1-2      Year  I:  Level  B,  Parti  Year  II: 

Grades  3-4      Year  I:  Level  C,  Parti  Year  II: 

Grades  5-6      Year  I:  Level  D#  Part  1  Year  II: 

Grades  7-8      Year  I:  Level  E,  Parti  Year  II: 


Level  B#  Part  2 

Level  C,  Part  2 

Level  D,  Part  2 

Level  E,  Part  2 


LEVEL  A 
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sons,  Lesson  1  for  example,  objectives  from 
more  than  one  topic  have  been  included  in 
order  to  provide  for  better  integration  of 
concepts. 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  what  is  the  student  to 
know,  do  or  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
The  number  of  the  objective  refers  to  the 
listing  in  the  total  scope  and  sequence  chart 
found  in  Volume  I. 


Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  summary  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  .or 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year. 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for 
the  total  content  of  a  year's  work.  Reading 
the  lesson  overviews  of  other  levels  will  give 
the  user  a  feel  for  the  c  :velopment  ofthc 
various  topics.  The  lesson  overview  also  will 

help  the  teacher  review  content  of  lessons  he 
or  she  has  previously  taught. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  viewpoints  helpful 
for  putting  together  the  total  lesson.  It  may 
alert  the  teacher  to  watch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teacher  to  check 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  will  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained,  others 
will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified.  In  lieu  of  this, 
words  have  been  identified  but  each  teacher 
need  to  supply  necessary  definitions 


w 


appropriate  to  his  or  her  students. 

Suggested  Materials 

Any  materials  used  in  the  lesson  are 
identified  in  this  section.  Handouts  and 


attachments  are  included  with  many  of  the 
lessons.  Handouts  (numbered  in  consecu- 
tive order  within  each  level)  are  intended  to 
be  duplicated  and  distributed  to  students 
for  use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  (let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one  or 
two  students.  Other  items  will  be  even-day 
school  materials.  Many  times,  literature 
books  are  suggested  for  lessons.  These  are 
listed  in  each  lesson  and  a  master  list  is 
provided  in  the  "Resources"  section,  which 
follows  the  last  lesson. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "TEACHER'S  ROLE"  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  to  stay  constantly  aware  of 
his  or  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance.  This 
role  is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide, 
and  sometimes  an  "input"  person.  .Although 
input  is  necessary,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process  the 
knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  involved 
and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  "ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE" 

gives  the  students  a  common  experience 
which  provides  the  basis  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives.  The  "Activity/Experience" 
establishes  the  framework  for  the  message 
and  content  of  the  lesson. 

"PROCESSING  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCE" is  divided  into  two  parts,  Content 
and  Personalization.  The  Content  Ques- 
tions assist  students  to  verbalize  and  clarify 
what  they  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
objectives.  The  Personalization  Questions 
help  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their  per- 
sonal lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  quiet  reflection, 
class  discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  decide 
for  his  or  her  class  which  method  is  best.  For 
some  classes,  students  would  be  psychologi- 
cally safe  enough  to  share  very  openlv  with 
their  peers  on  personal  applications.  Other 
groups  would  be  very  uncomfortable  with 
this  type  ofsharing,  and  therefore  journaling 
might  be  better.  I:or  some,  writing  may  not 
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enhance  the  application,  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion might  be  appropriate.  In  addition  to 
variances  in  classes  and  groups,  there  also 
will  be  variances  according  to  topic  and 
students1  experience  with  the  topic.  In  plan- 
ning the  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to  decide 
which  method  of  using  this  portion  of  the 
lesson  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her 
students  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  be  prepared  with  responses  for  possible 
student  comments  and  questions.  Although 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  predict  all  re- 
sponses from  students,  they  will  be  able  to 
foresee  many  of  them  and  need  to  think 
through,  before  class,  how  to  respond. 

"CLOSURE"  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  ot 
that  experience.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 


end  of  the  class;  at  other  times  it  may  earn- 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  days. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 

It  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to  use  the 
lessons  in  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  they 
use  their  own  creativity  to  assure  that  the 
students  can  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Teacher  creativity  and  adaptation  are  essen- 
tial if  students'  needs  are  to  be  met. 


Photo  by  Sister  Loretta,  Saint  Mary's  School,  Potsdam,  New  York 
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Suggested  for  use  with  Eariy  Childhood/Kindergarten 

Objectives  —  Scope  and  Sequence 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


IERLC 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1 ,  Program  Manual 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

The  students  will: 

1  2.   Demonstrate  knowledge  of  personal  characteristics  which  make  a  person  an  individual 

4.  Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved  and  loving  person 

269.  Identify  ways  in  which  they  are  special  and  unique,  as  created  by  God 

2  238.   Explain  that  they  are  all  children  of  God  who  are  alike  and  different 

239.  Verify  that  people  are  not  all  alike  and  differences  can  be  good 

240.  Experience  and  learn  from  persons  with  disabilities  in  order  to  appreciate  them  and  their  gifts 

270.  Tell  how  differences  are  good 

3  1.    Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-discipline 

4  6.   Verify'  that  their  growing  is  helped  by  others 
7.   Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

5  3.   Identify  that  each  person  has  special  gifts  and  talents 

6  3.   Identify  that  each  person  has  special  gifts  and  talents 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

IIjc  students  will: 

7  16.    Use  appropriate  expressions,  e.g.,  thank  you,  excuse  me,  Tm  sorry,  pardon  me,  etc. 

8  17.   Wait  for  their  turn 

.  1 8.   Share  material  with  peers 
21.    Include  peers  in  games,  activities,  playtime 

9  20.   Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one  of  us 
10         22.   Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to  disturb  them 

*.  ~  OBJECTIVES      ■  7 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

11  19.   Explain  reasons  for  having  and  following  lunchroom,  playground, 

assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

12  23.    Defend  the  role  of  people  in  authority,  for  example,  principal,  police, 

crossing  guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy,  teachers,  government  officials 

Friendship 

The  students  will: 

13  50.   Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian  friendship 

14-15  49.  Discover  that  sharing  work,  play  and  other  things  ca  >d  to  friendship 
16-17        54.   Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can  help  us  grow  in  different  ways 

18-19        51.   Show  appreciation  to  peers  and  friends 

52.  Treat  others  respectfully 

53.  Verify'  that  friends  help  people  grow 


ERIC 
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Family 

The  students  will: 
20         64.   Discuss  that  God  cares  about  all  families 

21-22        65.    Identify'  the  members  of  their  families 

66.    Discuss  the  importance  of  each  member  of  the  family 
69.   Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love  them 

23  70.    Explain  that  adults  in  some  families  consist  of:  mother  and  father,  a 

mother  only,  a  father  only,  grandparents,  or  step-parents 

24  67.    Explain  how  family  members  care  for  one  another 
79.   Appreciate  personal  family  relationships 

Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

25  284.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 

26  285.   Be  aware  of  body  image  (size,  weight,  etc.) 
286.    Re  aware  of  differences  in  each  other's  bodies 

27  287.   Discuss  how  the  body  grows  and  develops 

HIV/AIDS  (Kindergarten) 

Tin  students  will: 

28  315.    Understand  that  God  created  and  loves  all  people:  girls/bovs,  men/ 

women,  sick/well,  etc. 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


29  316. 

30  317. 


31  91. 


32  92. 


33  117. 
118. 
119. 


34  136. 
137. 

138. 


35  138. 

139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


36  153. 

37  154. 
155. 
156. 


Share  from  experience  what  it  means  to  feel  well  and  to  feel  sick 

Describe  personal  experiences  with  physical  signs  of  affection  and 
affirmation 

Moral  Decision-Making 

The  students  will: 

Discuss  the  differences  between  what  are  right  or  wrong  tilings  to  do  in 
a  given  situation 

Explain  how  others  can  help  us  to  be  better  people 

Stress  Management 

The  students  will: 

Discuss  the  need  for  time  for  relaxation 
Experience  moments  of  relaxation 

Discover  how  quiet  activities  can  enrich  our  lives,  e.g.,  listen  to  music, 
read,  listen  to  a  story,  etc. 

Self-Safety 

The  students  will: 

Learn  that  each  person's  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 

to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 
them 

Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 
them 

Describe  the  differences  between  good  touch  and  bad  touch 

Decide  that  is  it  all  right  to  say  no 

Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they  are  abused 

Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

The  students  will: 

Practice  independent  self-care  skills 

Re  responsible  for  the  materials  they  use 
Experience  making  choices  of  activities 

Experience  rules  and  expectations  at  school  and  consequences  which 
follow 
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Level  A 
Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

The  students  will: 

38  172.    Describe  the  possible  dangers  of  ordinary  household  substances 

173.  Explain  the  safety  rules  about  ordinary  household  substances 

174.  Identity  and  evaluate  safe  and  unsafe  substances 

39  175.    Hxplore  the  consequences  of  excess 

176.   Explain  the  importance  of  telling  someone  in  authority  when  they  or 
another  person  is  hurt 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

The  students  mil; 

40-41      204.   Identify  and  express  positive  and  negative  feelings 

205.  Explain  that  all  people  nave  a  variety  of  feelings,  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant 

206.  Share  their  feelings  with  others  in  appropriate  ways 

Conflict  Resolution 

The  students  will: 

42  218.    Explain  that  God  wants  us  to  be  friends  with  all 

219.  Identity  examples  of  conflict  in  their  own  lives 

220.  Explain  the  value  of  respecting  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others 

43  221.    Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  (conflict  resolution)  and  practice  the 

process  in  daily  situations 

222.  Practice  different  ways  of  resolving  conflict  i compromise,  consensus, 
mediation ) 

223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

The  students  will: 

44  237.    Experience  a  variety  of  cultures  through  music,  art,  food 

Loss 

The  students  will: 

45  254,    Experience  the  life  cycle  of  the  plant 

255.   Discuss  that  birth,  growth  and  death  are  part  of  every  life  (plants, 
animals,  persons) 

Individual  Differences 

The  students  will: 

46  271.   Describe  how  each  person  may  react  differently  to  the  same  situation 


^n      ■     level  A 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Tl)c  students  mil: 
2.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  personal 
characteristics  which  make  a  person  an 
individual 

4.  Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved 
and  loving  person 

269.  Identify  ways  in  which  they  are  special 
and  unique,  as  created  by  God 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  observe  themselves  and  one  an- 
other and  then  tell  something  good  about 
themselves  and  each  other  They  show  how 
they  feci  about  being  like  others  and  being 
different  from  others. 

Vocabulary 

Different 

Alike 

Special 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Just  Me  by  Marie  Ets  (Viking  Press, 
1 965) 

•  Hand  mirrors 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  their  unique  self 
and  differences  in  others  and  that  all  are 
good. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Read  Just  Me. 

2.  Have  the  children  sit  in  a  double  circle, 
each  facing  a  partner.  Hand  one  child 
in  each  pair  a  mirror  and  ask  them  to 
look  at  themselves  first,  then  give  the 
mirror  to  their  partner. 

3.  Ask  each  child,  in  turn,  to  stand  and 
tell  one  thing  about  himself  or  herself. 


4.  While  each  child  is  standing,  have  them 
look  at  their  partner  and  tell  how  that 
person  is  alike  and  different  (e.g.,  color 
of  eyes,  hair,  skin;  size;  wears  glasses, 
uniform;  has  cast,  freckles;  etc.). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  are  you  like  others  in  the  room? 

2.  How  are  you  different  from  others  in 
die  room? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feel  about  being  like  odi- 
ers? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  being  different 
from  others? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  someone 
makes  fun  of  something  about  you  (for 
example,  vour  glasses,  vour  hair  color, 
etc.)? 

4.  In  what  way(s)  did  God  make  you 
special? 

CLOSURE 

(Review  with  the  class  that  each  person  is 
different,  but  good  and  beautiful.  All  were 
made  by  God  because  God  loves  us.  All  are 
good  and  beautiful.) 

Learn  this  poem  or  song: 

Everybody  Says 

Everybody  says 
I  look  just  like  my  mother. 

Everybody  says 
Pm  the  image  of  Aunt  Bee. 

Everybody  says 
my  nose  is  like  my  father's. 
But  I  want  to  look  like  me. 

—  Dorothy  AM  is 


(Reprinted  with  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
from  Everything  and  Anything,  copyright  1925-1927, 
copyright  renewed  1953-1955  by  Dorothy  Aldis.) 
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Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  mil: 

238.  Explain  that  they  are  all  children  of 
God  who  arc  alike  and  different 

239.  Vent)'  that  people  are  not  all  alike  and 
differences  can  be  good 

240.  Experience  and  learn  from  persons 
with  disabilities  in  order  to  appreciate 
them  and  their  gifts 

270.  Tell  how  differences  are  good 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  compare  their  picture  with  their 
partners1  and  then  with  pictures  of  children 
from  other  countries  and  races.  They  discuss 
differences  and  point  out  how  differences 
can  be  good. 

Background  Information 

If  differently  abled  students  are  present  in  the 
class  or  if  this  topic  has  already  been  ad- 
equately covered,  the  focus  of  this  lesson  can 
easily  be  switched  to  children  from  various 
countries,  races,  etc. 

Vocabulary 

Different 

Alike 

Special 

Differently  abled 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Display  of  pictures  of  children  with 
disabilities 

•  Pictures  of  children  in  classroom 

•  "Friends"  (Attachment  A) 

•  Best  Friends  by  Myra  Bern*  Brown 
(Golden  Gate,  1975) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  realize  fhat  differences  are 
uood  and  that  God  made  all  of  us. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Show  "Friends"  (Attachment  A)  and 
read  the  poem  to  the  children.  Discuss 
the  poem. 

2.  Put  children  in  pairs.  Have  them  com- 
pare the  picture  of  diemselves  with  the 
one  of  their  partner.  Encourage  them 
to  talk  about  how  they  are  alike  and 
how  they  are  different. 

3.  Have  each  pair  choose  a  picture  from 
the  displav  you  made  and  compare. 

4.  Ask: 

•  Do  you  know  any  differently-abled- 
people: 

•  How  arc  differently-abled  people  like 
us? 

•  How  are  they  different  from  us: 

•  How  can  we  learn  from  differently- 
abled  people: 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  one  way  you  and  your  part- 
ner's pictures  are  alike  and  different. 

2.  What  do  we  know  about  each  other? 

3.  How  do  we  know  we  are  all  special: 

4.  Why  are  differences  good?  (Some  rea- 
sons might  be  that:  it  is  easier  to  tell 
people  apart  when  each  looks  differ- 
ent; life  is  more  interesting  if  we  look 
different;  God  made  each  of  us  differ- 
ent, and  we  are  grateful  for  that,  etc.) 

Prn%onalization  Questions: 

1 .  Will  you  play  with  someone  who  looks 
different  from  you? 

2.  If  you  won't,  what  will  happen:  (You 
will  have  no  one  to  play  with  since 
everyone  is  different  in  some  way.) 

3.  Does  God  love  boys  and  girls  from 
different  countries  and  who  are  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  you:  (Yes,  God  loves 
all  of  us.) 

CLOSURE 

Head  the  story.  Best  Friends.  Ask  children  to 
close  their  eyes  and  to  think  of  a  friend  they 
have.  Have  them  thank  God  in  their  own 
words  for  this  friend.  (This  can  be  done 
silentlv.) 
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FRIENDS 

God  made  us  all. 
Some  are  big. 
Some  are  small. 
God  loves  us  all. 

God  made  us  all. 
Friends  to  work 

and  share. 
Friends  to  play 
and  care. 
God  made  us  all. 
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Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  mil: 

1.  Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self- 
discipline 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  the 
behavior  of  the  child  in  the  story. 

Vocabulary 

Obey 

Responsible 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Art  paper 

•  Crayons 

•  "It's  Not  My  Fault11  (Attachment  B) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  learn  they  are  responsible 
for  their  actions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Seat  the  children  on  the  floor  in  a 
comfortable  position.  Tell  them  the 
story,  "It's  Not  My  Fault1'  (Attach- 
ment B). 

2.  After  the  story,  discuss  with  the  chil- 
dren these  questions: 

•  What  does  it  mean  to  listen  and  obey? 

•  When  we  do  something  wrong, 
should  we  "own  up  to  it'1: 

•  Why  did  Billy  not  listen  to  his  "inner 
voice  r 

•  Was  what  happened  Billy's  fault? 

•  Who  was  responsible  for  Billy's 
actions? 

•  Did  Billy  show  he  cared  about  the 
rules  of  his  house? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Was  Billy  right  in  thinking  he  did  not 
do  wrong? 


2.  How  could  Billy  have  kept  out  of 
trouble? 

3.  Do  you  think  Billy  really  thought  it 
was  his  sister's  fault  he  got  into 
trouble? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  have  you  not  "owned  up11  to 
something  you  did? 

2.  Why  do  we  sometimes  want  to  say 
others  did  something  we  actually  did? 

3.  When  are  some  times  you  did  some- 
thing you  didn't  mean  to  do? 

4.  What  is  the  right  thing  to  do  when  this 
happens? 

Have  you  ever  felt  sad  about  some- 
thing you  did? 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  What 
choices  do  vou  have? 


5. 


6. 


CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  showing  some  of  the  things 
Billv  could  have  done. 


Attachment  B  -  Lesson  3  (Level  A) 


IT'S  NOT  MY  FAULT 

Billy's  big  sister  was  supposed  to  be  watching  him,  but  she  was 
talking  to  her  friend  on  the  phone.  "You're  responsible  for  Billy,"  her 
mother  said  as  she  left  the  house. 

Billywasboredanddidn'tknowwhattodo.Heranupthestepsand 
went  into  his  sister's  room  and  looked  at  all  the  pictures  on  her  wall. 
He  liked  one  and  stood  on  the  bed  to  see  it  closer.  Gosh,  all  her  stuffed 
toys  fell  on  the  floor  and  as  he  lost  his  balance,  the  picture  came  off  the 
wall  into  his  hands.  "Oh  well,"  thought  Billy,  "I  shouldn't  have  come 
in  here,  but  it's  not  my  fault  that  the  things  fell  on  the  floor." 

Billy's  mom's  room  had  a  big  space  by  the  window  and  he  liked  to 
play  like  an  airplane  in  it.  He  ran  around  and  around  in  a  circle, 

soundingandlookingandfeelingjustlikeanairplane.  What  ruined  his 
fun  was  the  little  rug  got  caught  in  the  heel  of  his  cowboy  boot  and 
pulled  the  lamp  over  and  it  broke.  "Mom  said  to  be  careful,"  thought 
Billy,  "but,  it's  not  my  fault  because  I  am  little  and  should  be  watched." 

Billy  ran  into  the  bathroom  and  filled  the  tub  so  he  could  sail  his 
ships.  The  water  got  deeper  and  deeper  and  finally  wet  Billy's  sleeves. 
He  ran  into  his  bedroom  to  dry  off  and  when  he  went  back  to  the 
bathroom,  the  water  began  to  trickle  over  the  side  of  the  tub.  He 
carefully  closed  the  bathroom  door  as  the  rug  began  to  get  a  big  dark 
spot  on  it  from  the  water.  "It's  not  my  fault  that  my  arms  are  so  short  " 
thought  Billy,  "and  I  can't  reach  the  plug." 

Later,  Billy  was  getting  hungry  and  went  into  the  kitchen  He 

wantedtofixasnack.  He  pulled  outthedrawerstoclimbtothecounter 
so  he  could  reach  the  peanut  butter.  He  knocked  several  boxes  on  the 
floor  and  upset  the  opened  box  of  rice  as  he  stretched  to  reach  the 
peanut  butter.  He  carefully  got  down  from  the  counter  so  he  would 
not  hurt  himself  and  went  to  find  the  bread.  The  rice  cracked  under  his 
feet  and  he  tried  to  push  the  boxes  out  of  his  way.  He  found  the  bread 
and  made  a  sandwich.  Next  he  opened  the  refrigerator  to  get  a  glass 
of  milk.  The  milk  jug  was  so  big  and  he  was  so  little  and  it  «ust  slid  out 
of  his  hands.  "Oops!"  he  said,  and  then  thought,  "My  sister  should 
have  fixed  my  snack.  It's  not  my  fau  It, "  he  said  as  he  looked  at  the  pool 
of  milk  quickly  covering  the  kitchen  floor.  He  tried  to  mop  the  milk  up 
from  the  floor  and  knocked  one  of  his  mother's  ducks  that  was  sitting 
on  the  counter  to  the  floor  and  watched  as  it  broke  into  a  hundred 

pieces. Hepusheditunderthetablewiththeboxesashethouqht  "Oh' 
Oh!  But,  it's  not  my  fault."  ' 

Soon  his  sister  came  rushing  into  the  kitchen  and  just  stood  there 
and  looked  at  him.  Billy  looked  back  and  said,  "This  is  not  my  fault! " 
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Lesson  4 

Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  mil: 

6.  Verify  that  their  growing  is  helped  by 
others 

7.  Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

Lesson  Overview 

After  discussion,  students  share  their  feelings 
about  growing. 

Vocabulary 

Big 
Bigger 
Biggest 
Little 
Infant 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Catalogs  (e.g.,  Penney's) 

•  Paper,  paste,  scissors,  crayons 

•  One  of  the  following  books:  She  Came 
Bringing  Me  That  Little  Baby  Girl  by 
Kloisc  Greenfield  (Lippincott,  1974); 
Peter's  Chair  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats 
(Harper  Junior  Books,  1967);  A  Place 
for  Ben  by  Jeanne  Tithcrington 
(Green  willow,  1987) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  the  students  to  understand  that  grow- 
ing up  is  a  process  of  life. 

ACTIVITY /EXPERIENCE 

1.  Seat  the  children  in  a  circle  on  the 
floor.  Have  pictures  and  books  dis- 
played around  the  room. 

2.  Read  a  selected  story  from  the  list 
above. 

3.  Ask  students  to  share  their  response  to 
the  storv. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  can  a  baby  do  for  itself? 

2.  Who  takes  care  of  a  litdc  baby? 

3.  What  arc  some  dungs  you  remember 
from  when  you  were  litdc? 

4.  Who  helped  you  when  you  were  little? 
How  did  they  help  you? 

5.  With  what  things  do  you  still  need 
help?  Who  helps  you  learn  how  to  do 
them? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Name  some  of  the  things  that  you  can 
do  now  that  you  couldn't  do  before? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  being  able  to 
do  them? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  things  you'd 
like  to  do,  but  can't  yet  do? 

CLOSURE 

Cut  out  from  the  catalogs  pictures  of  infants, 
toddlers  and  young  children  up  to  and  in- 
cluding your  age.  Paste  them  on  construc- 
tion paper  in  order  of  age  to  show  the  pro- 
gression of  growth. 
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Lesson  5 

Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

3.  Identify  that  each  person  has  special 
gifts  and  talents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  then  talk  about 
how  God  made  all  persons  and  things  good. 

Basic  Information 

This  objective  is  continued  in  Ixsson  6  with 
different  activities. 

Vocabulary 

Talent 

Gift 

Youth 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Leo,  the  iMte  Bloomer  by  Robert  Kraus 
(Crowcl  Junior  Books,  1971) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Instill  in  students  a  pride  in  their  own  gifted- 

ness. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

Teach  one  of  the  following  verses  from  the 
poem  "God  and  I": 

Two  little  eyes  to  look  to  God, 
Two  little  ears  to  share  God's  word, 
One  little  tongue  to  speak  the  truth, 
One  little  heart  to  jjive  God  my  youth 
Two  little  feet  to  walk  in  God's  ways, 
Two  little  hands  to  work  for  God  all  day — 
Take  them,  dear  Jesus,  and  may  mine  be 
Always  obedient  and  true  to  thee. 


Two  little  hands  to  do  God's  will, 
One  little  heart  to  love  God  still. 
Tlmnkyott  God  for  this  new  day, 

In  our  school  to  work  and  play. 

Please  be  with  me  all  day  lonjj 

In  every  story,  jfame  and  song. 

May  all  the  happy  things  we  do 
Make  you,  our  Father,  happy,  too. 

—  (Author  Unknown,  adapted) 

1.  Have  the  children  sit  in  a  circle.  Read 
the  story,  Ijeoy  the  Late  Bloomer. 

2.  Discuss  die  story.  (Leo  could  not  do 
anything  right.  He  couldn't  speak,  he 
couldn't  read,  he  couldn't  write,  draw 
or  eat  neatly.  Then  one  day,  in  his  own 
good  time,  Leo  bloomed.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  felt  like  Leo? 

2.  Is  it  all  right  for  someone  to  read,  write 
or  draw  better  than  we  do? 

3.  Do  we  do  our  best  at  all  times? 

4.  How  is  each  of  us  special  in  some  way? 
Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  did  God  make  you  special: 

2.  Tell  us  about  one  of  these  ways. 

CLOSURE 

We  are  all  special  and  can  do  special  things. 
God  made  some  of  us  to  sing,  some  of  us  to 
dance  and  some  of  us  to  be  special  in  other 
ways.  Let's  than!  God  for  making  us  each  so 
special. 

Say  this  prayer:  "God,  we  know  vou  love 
us  just  the  way  we  are.  We  know  we  are 
special  and  we  thank  you." 
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Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Tlie  students will: 

3.  Identify  that  each  person  has  special 
gifts  and  talents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  talk  about  how  God  made  all  per- 
sons and  things  good. 

Basic  information 

This  lesson  continues  the  objective  that  be- 
gan in  Lesson  5. 

Vocabulary 

Talent 

Gift 

Youth 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper 

•  Circle  patterns 

•  Glue 

•  Crayons 

•  Scissors 

•  Yarn  (color  of  children's  hair) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Instill  in  students  a  pride  in  their  own  gifted- 
ness. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  children  seated  at  tables.  Give 
each  child  a  sheet  of  construction  pa- 
per and  a  circle  pattern  and  ask  them 
to  trace  the  circle  and  cut  it  out. 

2 .  r  fter  they  have  cut  out  the  circle,  have 
them  draw  their  face  on  the  circle  and 
then  cut  short  lengths  of  yarn  and  glue 
them  around  the  face.  (The  yarn  color 
should  be  close  to  their  own  hair  col- 
oring.) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Each  of  our  faces  is  different,  yet  each 
is  special.  What  are  some  ways  that  we 
are  alikr  and  some  ways  we  are  dif- 
ferent? 

2.  Let  us  think  of  some  of  our  special 
gifts.  Name  them. 

Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1.  How  can  you  use  your  special  aK-ity 
to  help  others? 

2.  How  did  God  gift  you? 

CLOSURE 

Wc  are  special.  Let's  play  this  game.  Teacher 
will  begin  by  saying: 

I  am  special.  You  are  too. 

All  the  girls  (boys)  stand  up  too. 

(All  the  girls  (boys)  stand  up,) 

If  you  like,  take  a  turn  saying  the  verse: 

I  am  special.  You  are  too. 

All  with  blue  (brown)  eyes  stand  up  too. 

Recite: 

We  are  all  special. 
Wc  arc  all  different. 

Just  as  God^s  flowers  are  all  different,  but 
beautiful. 

Just  as  all  God's  fruits  are  good,  they  are  all 

special. 
So  are  we  special. 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TJje  students  will: 
16.  Use  appropriate  expressions,  e.g., 
thank  you,  excuse  me,  Pm  sorry,  par- 
don me,  etc. 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  stories,  discuss  them  and 
rolc-play  being  polite. 

Vocabulary 

Polite 

Rude 

Manners 

Pardon 

Please 

Sony 

Excuse  me 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Polite"  words  on  large  poster  board 
(to  have  around  the  room) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  acquire  and  understand  the 
importance  of  good  manners. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  the  children  sit  on  the  nig  in 
their  "listening  and  thinking"  posi- 
tions. Tell  the  class  you  will  read  a  story 
about  Annie  and  that  listening  to  this 
story  will  help  them  understand  why  it 
is  important  to  be  polite.  (Point  to  the 
word  "polite.") 

2 .  Read  the  following  story: 

"Annie" 

Annie  is  a  little  girl  who  is  loved  by  her 
her  mom  and  dad.  Sometimes  Annie  is  a 
rude  little  girl  who  disobeys  her  parents.  She 
takes  a  cookie  from  her  mom  and  forgets  to 
say,  "thank  you."  She  interrupts  her  mom 
and  dad  when  they  are  talking  and  forgets  to 


say,  "excuse  me."  Sometimes  she  hurts  her 
sister  by  saying  mean  things  to  her  and 
doesn't  say,  "I'm  sorry." 

Annie  feels  bad  when  she  doesn't  act  like  a 
polite  child.  She  knows  it  is  important  to  treat 
people  the  way  you  want  to  be  treated.  She 
wants  us  to  help  her  be  a  polite  child. 

3.  Have  children  team  up  and  have  one 
person  in  each  group  pretend  to  be 
Annie. 

4.  Ask  children  to  rolc-play  behaviors  that 
are  appropriate  (e.g.,  giving  Annie  a 
cookie  and  having  her  say,  "thank 
you";  having  Annie  say,  uPm  sorry"  for 
saying  something  mean;  having  Annie 
interrupt  a  group  talking  by  saving, 
"excuse  me"  or  "pardon  me." 

5.  Remind  the  children,  "As  well-man- 
nered children,  we  need  to: 

•  avoid  saying  rude  things  to  others 

•  avoid  interrupting  when  others  are  talk- 
ing 

•  remember  the  magic  words  of 'please,1 
'thank  you,'  Tm  sorry,'  'pardon  me.'" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  well-man- 
nered? 

2.  How  can  we  show  that  we  are  polite 
children? 

Penonalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  is  not 
polite  to  you? 

2.  How  can  we  show  that  we  are  polite 
children? 

CLOSURE 

Let's  name  as  many  specific  times  or  situa- 
tions it  is  good  to  be  polite.  (List  on  board.) 
Ixt  us  pray:  Thank  you  God  for  helping  me 
to  be  polite  at  the  times  I  am.  Please  help  me 
be  polite  at  all  times.  Amen. 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students  will: 

17.  Wait  tor  their  turn 

18.  Share  material  with  peers 

21.  Include  peers  in  games,  activities,  play 
time 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  stories,  discussion  and  modeling,  stu- 
dents come  to  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  sharing  and  cooperation. 

Vocabulary 

Sharing 

Cooperation 

Selfish 

Unselfish 

Respect 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Books  and  pictures  of  children  playing 
and  sharing 

•  What  Man  Jo  Shared  by  Janice  May 
Udry  (Scholastic  Books,  Inc.,  1970) 

°  Magazines,  catalogs 

•  Large  sheet  of  construction  paper  and 
smaller  sheets  for  students 

•  Paste,  scissors 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  cooperation  and  sharing 
in  their  lives. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  seated  at  tables. 

2.  Tell  them  the  following  story: 


"Judy  and  Joe" 

Judy  and  Joe  are  friends.  They  play  to- 
gether and  go  to  pre-school  together.  They 
share  a  ride  to  school.  Sometimes  they  share 
each  odier's  lunch.  They  share  their  toys  and 
take  turns  riding  on  Joe's  bike.  They  treat 
each  other  widi  respect.  They  treat  each 
other  the  way  they  want  to  be  treated. 

When  Judy  and  Joe  are  in  school,  dicy 
take  their  turns  waiting  to  swing.  All  die 
children  are  nice  to  each  other  by  sharing  the 
sandbox  and  waiting  for  their  turns  on  die 
swings  and  sliding  board. 

Judy  and  Joe  help  Sister  Sara  Ann  pass 
out  die  construction  paper  and  crayons  to 
the  odier  students.  All  the  students  in  Sister 
Sara  Ann's  group  are  good  helpers.  They 
treat  each  other  die  way  they  want  to  be 
treated. 

3.  What  are  some  suggestions  lor  good 
behavior:  (Sharing  your  toys,  taking 
turns,  taking  care  of  things  we  share, 
always  asking  others  to  play  with  us, 
always  including  odiers  in  our  activi- 
ties, being  fair  with  each  other,  treat- 
ing odiers  as  you  want  others  to  treat 
you.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  were  Judy  and  Joe  helpful? 

2.  Why  do  we  wait  our  turn,  share  our 
things,  and  include  odiers?  (To  show- 
respect,  to  be  kind,  etc.) 

3.  What  are  other  ways  we  show  we  re- 
spect people?  (Say  please,  thanks,  Vm 
sorry,  etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  can  you  sharer 

2.  In  what  ways  can  you  show  your  class- 
mates you  are  unselfish,  that  is,  that 
vou  think  about  them  first? 
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3.  Why  should  we  love  one  another  and 
want  to  be  friends? 

4.  Have  several  sets  of  students  role-play 
the  following  scenes: 

•  Don  Pat  and  J.J.  were  coming  in  from 
outside.  There  were  lots  of  toys  out- 
side. What  might  they  do? 

•  Gigi,  Marta  and  Ann  were  each  going 
to  buy  candy  bars.  Marta  wanted  to  go 
first.  What  could  the  girls  do? 

•  Lisa  and  Cynthia  were  playing  a  game. 
Lisa  doesn't  like  Claire,  but  Claire  asks 
to  join  the  game.  What  could  Lisa  and 
Cvnthia  do? 


CLOSURE 

Jesus  said,  uLove  one  another.*  When  we  are 
kind  to  each  other,  we  are  showing  wc  care 
for  each  other  and  love  each  other. 

Cut  out  pictures  of  children  working, 
playing  and  sharing  activities. 

As  a  group,  decide  which  pictures  will  be 
used  to  paste  on  the  construction  paper  to 
make  a  large  collage. 

(This  collage  will  be  used  in  the  next 
lesson,) 
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Lesson  9 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  mil: 

20.  Recognize  through  words  and  actions 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one 
of  us 

Lesson  Overview 

Through  sharing  experiences,  stories  and  po- 
ems, children  become  aware  of  the  need  to 
be  respectful  of  one  another. 

Vocabulary 

Respect 
Respectful 
Presence 
Reverence 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Collage  made  in  Lesson  8,  promi-  . 
nently  displayed 

•  Story  of  Jesus'  birth 

•  Vll  Be  Ton,  Ton  Be  Mc  by  Ruth  Kraus 
(Harper  &  Row,  1954) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  realize  that  as  children  of 
God,  we  are  called  to  be  respectful  and  kind 
to  others. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  Jesus'  birth.  Empha- 
size that  Jesus  was  sent  by  God  to  live 
on  earth  like  us. 

2.  Then  explain  that  Jesus  lives  within 
each  of  us. 

3.  Tell  the  students  that  life  is  a  precious 
gift  from  God.  The  life  in  us  is  Jesus. 
We  should  always  treat  others  with 
respect  because  Jesus  lives  in  each  of 
us.  We  do  not  hurt  others  because  we 
are  all  special.  We  want  to  be  kind  and 
good  to  our  friends. 

4.  Tell  the  class  that  Jesus,  who  is  our 
friend,  shows  us  how  to  treat  others. 


5.  Draw  attention  to  the  collage  and  ask: 

•  Are  all  of  these  people  special?  Why? 
(They  are  special  because  Jesus  lives  in 
them.) 

•  How  should  we  treat  them?  (With 
love  and  kindness.) 

•  How  can  we  show  them  we  love 
them? 

•  How  can  we  show  our  classmates  that 
we  reverence  Jesus  in  them? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  life  important? 

2.  How  do  we  show  we  are  thankful  for 
life? 

Pcnonalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  can  you  show  you  see  Jesus  in 
those  with  whom  you  play  and  work? 

2.  How  do  you  show  you  axe  thankful 
for  life? 

CLOSURE 

(Read  Vll  Be  Ton,  Ton  Be  Me.) 

Think  for  a  minute:  Who  would  you  rather 

be — vou  or  mc?  Whv? 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  mil: 

22.  Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to 
disturb  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  how 
they  can  help  others  learn. 

Vocabulary 

Quiet 

Disturb 

Silence 

Interrupt 

Rude 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper,  crayons 

•  "Happy  Faces"  (Attachment  C) 

•  "Sad  Faces"  (Attachment  D) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Instill  in  children  the  need  to  work  quietly 
and  not  interrupt  others'  learning, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  die  children:  What  are  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ways  you  feel  at  different 
times?  (Accept  all  answers,  but  write 
the  words  "happy"  and  "sad"  on  the 
board.) 

2.  Hold  up  Attachment  C  and  ask:  How 
do  you  think  these  children  feel?  Why 
do  you  think  that? 

3.  Hold  up  Attachment  D  and  ask:  How 
do  you  think  these  children  feel?  Why 
do  you  think  that? 

4.  Tell  this  story: 

"Bart  and  Andy" 
Bart  is  a  little  boy  who  makes  it  hard  for 
And\-  to  do  his  work  in  school.  Bart  always 
interrupts  or  bothers  Andy  so  he  can't  con- 
centrate. Sometimes  Andy  has  to  stop  work- 


ing because  Bart  bothers  him.  When  the 
teacher  is  talking,  Bart  talks,  too.  He  talks  so 
loud  that  no  one  can  hear  the  teacher.  Bait  is 
always  making  noise.  He  disturbs  Andy  and 
all  the  children.  Thev  do  not  like  this. 


Tell  the  children: 
"We  want  to  do  our  work  weil." 
"We  need  to  be  quiet  in  class  and  listen 
to  our  teacher  and  our  friends." 

•  "We  need  to  work  quietly  so  as  not  to 
disturb  anyone." 

•  "Wc  want  to  be  happy  and  cheerful.*1 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  In  what  ways  did  Bart  not  show  re- 
spect? 

2.  How  do  wc  show  respect  for  others 
when  they  are  working? 

3 .  Why  is  it  important  to  show  respect  for 
others  when  they  are  working? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  When  someone  interrupts  or  bothers 
you,  how  do  you  feel? 

2.  What  do  you  do  when  someone  inter- 
rupts or  bothers  you? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  person  who 
interrupts  or  bothers  you? 

4.  How  can  you  help  your  friend  not  to 
be  rude? 

CLOSURE 

(Distribute  the  paper.) 

On  your  paper,  draw  a  happy  face  on  one 
side  and  a  sad  face  on  the  other  side.  As  I  say 
each  sentence,  hold  up  the  side  that  shows 
how  you  feel  about  each  of  these  behaviors: 

•  Someone  interrupts  or  bothers  you. 

•  Someone  is  polite  and  helps  you. 

•  The  person  next  to  you  works  quietly. 

•  The  person  next  to  you  picks  up  your 
crayon  when  you  drop  it. 

•  The  person  next  to  you  takes  the  toy 
you  are  playing  with  without  asking 
for  it. 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

IIjc  students  will: 
19.  Explain  reasons  for  having  and  follow- 
ing lunchroom,  playground,  assembly, 
church  and  classroom  rules 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  die  proper  way  to  behave. 

Vocabulary 

Rules 

Safety 

Safe 

Choice 

Disturb 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Large  poster  board 

•  Magic  markers 

•  Pictures  of  church,  school  and  play- 
ground (Attachments  E,  F  and  G) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Enable  children  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to 
be  concerned  about  rules  at  home,  in  school, 
on  the  playground  and  elsewhere. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  children  seated  in  a  circle.  Hold 
r.p  the  pictures  and  ask  students  to 
l'">k  at  the  pictures  (Attachments  K,  F 
and  G)  and  pretend  they  are  in  the 
places  shown — church,  school,  play- 
ground. 

2.  Ask  the  children:  What  do  you  do  in 
church?  How  should  vou  behave? 
Why? 

3.  Ask:  How  should  vou  act  on  the  plav- 
gi  .umd?  Why? 

4.  Have  the  class  recall  Bart's  actions  in 
school  (from  story  in  previous  lesson). 
Ask:  How  should  Hart  have  acted? 
Whv? 


5.  After  this  discussion,  ask  the  children 
to  tell  you  some  rules  of  behavior  in 
the  classroom,  church  and  on  the  play- 
ground and  why  they  are  important. 
Write  them  on  the  poster  board. 

Some  possible  rules  are: 

•  Sit  quietly  in  church  and  listen  and 
pray.  (Respect.) 

•  Work  quietly  in  the  classroom  so  oth- 
ers can  learn,  and  finish  their  work. 
(Respect.) 

•  Play  nicely  with  others  and  don't  push, 
shove  or  run  on  the  playground.  (Re- 
spect and  safety.) 

6.  Read  the  rules  out  loud  and  see  if  the 
children  want  to  add  more. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qticstions: 

1.  Why  do  we  have  rules?  (To  keep  us 
safe.) 

2.  Who  helps  us  keep  rules?  (Others, 
♦'hose  in  charge.) 

3.  Are  there  times  when  it  is  good  to 
break  a  rule? 

Pwsonalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feel  when  others  do  not 
keep  rules? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  do  not 
keep  rules? 

CLOSURE 

We  can  all  make  choices. 

We  can  follow  the  rules  or  not. 

No  one  can  make  us  do  something  we  do 
not  want  to  do. 

We  show  our  love  and  respect  for  others 
when  we  are  careful  and  do  what  is  right. 

Let  us  ask  God  to  help  us:  Dear  God, 
please  help  me  to  make  good  choices.  Help 
me  to  know  what  to  do  and  then  help  me  do 
it.  Amen. 
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Lesson  12 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 
Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  mil: 

23.  Defend  the  role  of  people  in  authority, 
for  example,  principal,  police,  crossing 
guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy, 
teachers,  government  officials 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  identify-  why  various  authority  fig- 
ures are  important  in  our  lives.  They  use 
puppets  to  act  as  a  person  in  authority.  After 
discussion,  they  draw  a  picture  of  a  helper 
assisting  a  young  person. 

Vocabulary 

Authority 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Puppets 

•  Crayons,  paper 

•  Pictures  of  people  in  authority  (At- 
tachment H) 

•  Additional  pictures  of  teachers,  police, 
principals,  crossing  guards,  clergy,  etc. 
(collected  from  magazines  or  from 
posters  used  in  the  "'Helpers'  Unit" 
you  may  have  taught). 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  appreciate  and  respect  the 
role  others  play  in  our  lives. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Display  Attachment  H  and  the  pic- 
tures you  have  collected  so  that  all  the 
children  can  see  them  while  sitting  in  a 
circle. 

2.  Begin  the  lesson  by  obtaining  from  the 
children  a  definition  of:  principal,  po- 
lice, crossing  guard,  monitor,  parent, 
clergy,  teacher,  government  official 
(e.g.,  president). 


3.  Ask: 

•  Why  are  these  people  important  in  our 
lives? 

•  How  do  they  help  us? 

•  Are  they  our  friends? 

•  Could  we  do  without  themr 

•  What  kinds  of  tilings  do  they  do  tor 
us? 

4.  Using  puppets,  model  for  die  children 
some  of  the  things  people  in  authority 
might  tell  us. 

5.  Permit  die  children  to  use  puppets  and 
pretend  to  be  persons  of  authority.  Let 
them  tell  what  is  the  right  way  to  act  in 
school,  church,  playground,  home. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  We  all  know  we  have  special  people  in 
our  lives.  They  help  us.  How  does  a 
principal  help  us? 

2.  Why  do  you  like  our  principal? 

3.  How  does  a  police  officer  help  us? 

4.  Why  do  you  like  police  officers? 

5.  How  do  our  parents  help  us? 

6.  Why  do  you  like  your  parents? 

7.  Are  there  other  special  people  who 
help  you?  How  do  they  help  you?  Why 
do  you  like  them? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  teel  about  grown-ups 
who  help  you? 

2.  How  can  you  show  you  care  for  these 
people? 

CLOSURE 

God  gave  us  good  helpers  because  God  loves 
us. 

Our  helpers  are  friends  and  sometimes 
correct  us.  This  is  to  help  us  learn  right  from 
wrong. 

We  need  to  listen  when  our  helpers  tell 
us  what  to  do. 

On  your  paper,  draw  a  picture  of  a  helper, 
someone  helping  a  young  person  to  do  what 
is  riu,ht. 
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Friendship 


Lesson  13 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Tfje  students  mil: 

50.  Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian 
friendship 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  about  "Billy  and 
Mike"  and  respond  to  it.  They  draw  a 
friend's  face  and  hang' it  on  the  Friendship 
Tree.  They  then  listen  to  the  story,  Friends. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Friendship  Tree — a  tree  branch,  suit- 
able for  hanging  cutouts  from  its 
branches,  should  be  placed  in  the 
room  where  all  can  see,  along  with  a 
sign,  "Friendship  Tree,"  pasted  near  it 

•  Cut-out  faces,  yarn 

•  Crayons,  paper  punch 

•  Friends  by  Helme  Heine  (Aladdin 
Books,  1982) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qitestions: 

1.  Why  was  Billy  sad? 

2.  How  did  Mike  feel? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  some  ways  Billy  can 
make  Mike  feel  better? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  best 
friends  do? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  friends? 

6.  Describe  the  qualities  of  a  good  friend. 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Do  you  have  a  best  friend? 

2.  How  do  you  treat  your  friends? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  friend's  face  on  the  cut-out  face, 
color  it,  punch  a  hole  for  yarn  and  hang  on 
the  Friendship  Tree.  (The  "tree"  should  re- 
main throughout  the  friendship  unit.) 

(Read  Friends,  Remind  students  that 
God  made  all  of  us  to  be  friends.) 

Thank  God  for  our  friends. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  that  God 
meant  for  all  of  us  to  love  one  another  as 
friends. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  seated. 

2.  Tell  the  following  story: 

"Billy  and  Mike,  Best  Friends" 
Billy  and  Mike  are  best  friends.  They  live 
in  the  same  apartment  building.  They  are  the 
same  age  and  go  to  the  same  school.  They 
play  together  every  day  after  school.  They  do 
everything  together. 

One  day  Mike's  dad  lost  his  job.  This 
made  Billy  very  sad  because  his  friend  was 
sad. 

Mike's  mom  said  they  might  have  to 
move  if  his  dad  can't  find  work. 
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Lessons  14-15 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

49.  Discover  that  sharing  work,  play  and 
other  tilings  can  lead  to  friendship 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  on  a  puzzle  together,  then 
discuss  differences  between  working  to- 
gether and  working  alone.  On  the  second 
day,  they  talk  about  the  importance  of  facing 
responsible  for  the  job  chart.  They  listen  to  a 
story  of  a  good  friend  and  make  a  gift  for  a 
friend. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  is  suggested  for  two  days  before 
"Processing  the  Experience"  in  order  to  pro- 
vide students  with  several  examples. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Display  of  pictures  of  children  work- 
ing and  playing  together 

•  Puzzles  (one  for  every  two  to  three 
students) 

•  Job  chart 

•  Timer 

•  Flowers  to  cut  out  (Attachment  I) 

•  Construction  paper 

•  Paste 

•  Scissors 

•  Friendship  Tree  (from  Lesson  13) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  that  working 
and  playing  together  can  help  us  be  friends. 


attention  to 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 
Fiirt  Day: 

1.  Recall  Lesson  13  and  c. 
the  Friendship  Tree. 

2.  Have  students  work  alone  to  put  a 
puzzle  together.  Then  have  children 
at  tables  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
Give  each  group  a  puzzle  to  put  to- 


gether. Explain  the  importance  of 
working  together  to  complete  it  in  the 
time  allowed.  (Set  timer.) 
3.  Praise  students  for  working  so  well  to- 
gether. Discuss  the  need  to  help  each 
other. 
Discuss: 

•  Did  working  together  help  you  to 
complete  the  puzzle  more  quickly? 

•  Did  you  finish  it  as  quickly  alone? 

•  How  did  you,  as  friends,  help  each 
other? 

•  Is  it  more  ftm  to  work  with  a  friend 
rather  than  alone? 

Second  Day: 

1 .  Display  job  chart. 

2.  Explain  that  this  is  our  room's  job 
chart.  To  keep  our  room  tidy  and  in 
order,  each  person  has  to  do  his  or  her 
job. 

Ask:  What  if  (adjust  these  according  to 
your  present  room  set  up)— 

•  Blocks  weren't  picked  up? 

•  Toys  weren't  put  awav? 

•  Books  weren't  stacked  neatly? 

•  Chairs  weren't  pushed  in? 

•  Floor  wasn't  cleaned? 

3.  Ask,  Would  we  have  a  nice  room?  Tell 
die  class: 

•  Friends  work  together  to  make  the 
room  neat  and  tidy. 

•  Friends  help  each  other  by  working 
together  to  make  the  room  neat. 

•  Friends  do  things  together. 

•  Friends  care  about  one  another. 

•  Friends  play  together. 
4.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story: 

"Ted  and  Man'" 
Ted  was  going  to  a  new  school.  He  was 
afraid  to  go  to  school  because  he  didn't  know 
anyone.  His  mother  left  him  at  the  bus  stop 
with  some  other  childr.n  who  went  to  his 
•school.  He  stood  away  from  the  other  boys 
and  girls.  They  all  seemed  to  be  friends.  Fie 
felt  alone  and  afraid. 

When  the  bus  came,  they  all  jumped  on, 
leaving  Ted  standing  alone.  A  little  girl  got 
off  the  bus  and  took  his  hand.  uMv  name  is 
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14-15 


Friendship 

(continued) 


Mary  and  I'll  help  you,"  she  said.  Ted  got  on 
die  bus  and  sat  with  Man'.  She  told  him 
where  the  school  was,  the  name  of  the 
teacher  and  promised  to  help  him  find  his 
room.  Before  the  bell  rang,  Man*  played 
with  him  on  the  swings,  in  the  sandbox  and 
on  the  slide.  She  told  the  other  children 
Ted's  name  and  they  smiled  and  played  with 
him.  When  the  bell  rang,  they  all  went  hap- 
pily into  school. 

5.  Ask: 

•  Have  you  ever  felt  like  Ted? 

•  Was  Maiy  a  good  friend? 

•  Do  you  think  Ted  had  more  friends 
when  school  was  over?  Why  or  why 
not? 

•  Can  you  think  of  ways  you  can  be  a 
u;ood  friend? 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  How  did  working  to  put  the  puzzle 
togedicr  help  you? 

2.  Is  it  important  to  do  your  job? 

3.  Why  should  we  play  with  other  chil- 
dren? 

4.  What  does  this  mean? — In  order  to 
have  a  friend,  you  have  to  be  a  friend. 

Pn-sonalization  Questions: 

1 .  Think  of  times  when  you  have  worked 
together  with  others. 

2.  How  did  this  help  you  to  be  friends? 

3.  Do  you  try  to  be  a  friend? 

CLOSURE 

(Give  each  child  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  the 
flower  picture  and  a  sheet  of  construction 
paper. ) 

Cut  out  the  flower  and  arrange  it  on  the 
construction  paper.  It  is  to  be  a  gift  for  your 
friend. 
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Friendship 


Lessons  16-17 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

54.  Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can 
help  us  grow  in  different  ways. 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  about  a  five-year- 
old  being  a  friend  of  older  people.  They  add 
a  clay -gift  to  the  Friendship  Tree.  On  the 
second  day,  they  listen  to  two  different  sto- 
ries about  brothers  and  sisters  being  friends 
and  respond  to  them.  They  then  add  caring 
words  to  the  Friendship  Tree. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  is  suggested  for  two  days  prior  to 
"Closure"  in  order  to  provide  students  with 
several  examples. 

Vocabulary 

Adults 
Respect 
Grow 
Friendship 
Friend 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Pictures  of  adults  helping  children  and 
children  helping  children 

•  Friendship  Tree  (from  Lesson  13) 

•  Modeling  clay 

•  3"  x  5 "cards 

•  "Let's  Be  Friends"  by  Carey  Landry 
(from  the  album,  "Hi  God  3") 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  the  importance 
of  all  friends  in  their  lives. 
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First  Day: 

ACTIVITY /EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Using  magazine  pictures,  discuss  how 
the  children  and  adults  are  showing 
friendship  and  love  for  each  other. 

Ask  such  questions  as: 

•  How  are  the  children  showing  their 
love  for  the  adults? 

•  How  are  the  adults  being  friends  with 
the  children? 

•  How  are  the  children  being  friends 
with  each  other? 

2.  Have  the  class  listen  to  the  following 
story: 

"Being  a  Friend1' 
Karen  lives  next  door  to  two  older 
women,  Miss  Blackwood  and  Miss  Harvey. 
She  calls  them  Miss  B.  and  Miss  H.  They  call 
her  Buttons.  Every  day  Karen  goes  over  to 
see  the  ladies.  She  plays  games  with  them 
and  helps  them  find  things  and  they  teach 
her  ro  read.  Karen  is  only  five.  When  the 
Indies  go  to  get  their  hair  fixed,  Karen  walks 
them  across  the  street  because  she  has  good 
eyes  and  can  watch  for  cars.  When  the  ladies 
go  to  the  store,  Karen  goes  with  them  to 
help.  She  is  little  and  can  find  the  things  on 
the  bottom  shelves.  It  doesn't  hurt  her  to 
bend  down. 

When  the  ladies  are  lonely,  Karen  sits  on 
the  porch  with  them,  sings  them  songs  she 
learned  in  school  and  tells  them  funny  sto- 
ries. Thcv  are  good  friends.  They  help  each 
other. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  do  the  ladies  and  Karen  help 
each  other? 

2.  Do  vou  think  Karen  learns  more  from 
the  iadies  than  just  reading? 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  ladies  feel 
whenever  Karen  comes  to  visit? 

Personalization  Questions 

1.  Do  vou  know  any  people  who  arc 
lonely  whom  you  could  visit?  Name 
them. 

2.  How  do  your  friends  help  you? 

od  ■ 


CLOSURE 

Take  a  piece  of  modeling  clay  to  make  a 
friend.  Set  it  aside  to  dry.  Once  it  is  dry, 
attach  your  friend's  name  to  it  and  put  it 
around  die  base  of  the  Friendship  Tree. 
Sing  "Let's  Be  Friends." 

Second  Day: 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class  that  our  friends  love  and 
care  for  us.  We  trust  our  friends.  Some 
of  our  friends,  besides  our  parents,  arc: 

•  teachers 

•  pastor 

•  police  officers 

•  firefighters 

•  crossing  guard 

•  principal 

•  grandparents 

•  die  boys  and  girls  in  our  classroom 
and  school. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  it  is  hard 
to  be  a  friend.  Sometimes  friends  hurt 
us  and  we  hurt  them. 

3.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story: 

"Sue  and  Tim" 

Sue  and  Tim  are  brother  and  sister.  They 
should  be  friends.  They  fight  with  one  an- 
other. Sue  says  Tim  doesn't  play  fair  and  he 
says  she's  the  one  who  doesn't  play  fair. 

They  fight  and  hurt  each  other  and  each 
other's  feelings.  Sometimes  they  break 
things.  They  shout  at  each  other.  They  kick, 
bite  and  punch  each  odier.  Their  mother  is 
very  upset  with  them. 

4.  Then,  tell  this  story: 

"Don  and  Judy" 

Don  and  Judy  are  brother  and  sister. 
The\'  are  friends.  They  don't  always  agree 
with  each  other.  To  avoid  righting,  they  stay 
away  from  each  odier  when  they  are  angrv. 
They  try  to  spend  time  with  odier  friends. 
They  try  to  avoid  righting  by  ignoring  mean 
things  the  other  person  does  or  says. 

When  they  are  calm,  they  talk  to  each 
other.  They  show  respect  for  each  other  by 
listening.  They  try  to  understand  each  other. 
Their  mother  is  pleased  they  try  to  help  each 
other. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  Did  Sue  and  Tim  help  each  other 
grow?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  How  could  they  have  helped  each 
other? 

3.  Did  Don  and  Judy  help  each  other 
grow?  Explain  your  answer. 

4.  How  did  they  help  each  odier? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  teachers,  pastors,  police  offic- 
ers, firefighters,  crossing  guards,  prin- 
cipals, grandparents  and  friends  help 
you  grow? 

2.  If  you  have  brothers  or  sisters,  what 
can  you  do  for  them  to  help  them 
grow? 

3.  Why  should  you  want  diem  to  be  bet- 
ter dian  they  are? 

4.  Why  should  you  want  to  be  the  best 
person  possible? 

CLOSURE 

God  wants  all  of  us  to  be  friends.  Jesus  taught 
us  how  to  love  one  another  and  help  one 
another.  Let's  list  some  words  on  cards  to 
hang  on  our  Friendship  Tree.  These  words 
are  friendly  words  that  show  we  care.  (Elicit 
words  from  students.) 
Sing  "Let's  Be  Friends." 
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Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Tlic  students  mil: 

5 1 .  Show  appreciation  to  peers  and  friends 

52.  Treat  others  respectfully 

53.  Verify  that  friends  help  people  grow 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  recall  activities  of  the  friendship 
unit,  then  listen  to  a  story  about  friendship 
and  discuss  it.  On  the  second  day,  they  listen 
to  stories  about  friendship  and  discuss  them. 
They  give  a  sign  of  peace  and  friendship  to 
the  person  next  to  them. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  is  suggested  for  two  days  before 
"Processing  the  Experience"  in  order  to  pro- 
vide students  with  several  examples. 

Vocabulary 

Respect 

Appreciate 

Peers 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  Friend  Is  Someone  Who  Likes  Ton  by 
Joan  Walsh  Anglund  (Harcottrt  Brace, 
1958) 

•  Frog  and  Toad  Are  Friends  by  Arnold 
I*bcl  (Harper  &  Row,  1979) 

•  My  Brown  Bear  Barney  by  Dorothy 
Butler  (Greenville  Books,  William 
Morrow  &  Co.,  1989) 

•  Friendship  Tree  (from  I  wesson  13) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Develop  in  the  children  an  appreciation  for 
themselves  and  others. 


ACTIVITY /EXPERIENCE 
First  Day: 

1 .  Seat  the  children  in  a  circle  so  they  are 
comfortable  and  can  listen. 

2.  Pose  such  questions  as: 

•  How  do  you  know  you  are  special? 

•  What  is  a  friend? 

•  How  do  friends  treat  each  other? 

•  Remember  the  story  of  Sue  and  Jim? 
Were  they  friends?  Did  they  show  re- 
spect for  one  another?  Why  not?  What 
could  they  have  done  to  show  respect 
for  each  other?  Name  some  ways  you 
could  show  you  care  about  your 
friends. 

•  Did  Don  and  Judy  show  respect  for 
each  other?  How? 

3.  Read  A  Friend  Is  Someone  WIjo  Likes 
You. 

Ask  "What  did  this  story  tell  us 
about  friendship?  How  can  we  use  this 
information?'11 

Second  Day: 

1.  Read  My  Brown  Bear  Barney. 

2.  Discuss  the  first  four  "Content  Ques- 
tions." (page  41 ) 

3.  Have  the  class  listen  to  the  following 
story: 

"Man'  Lou" 

Whenever  Man'  Lou  wanted  something, 
she  never  asked  her  mother  for  it;  she  just 
took  it.  One  day  her  brother,  Sandy,  left 
some  money  on  his  desk.  Man'  Lou  went 
into  his  room,  saw  the  money  and  took  it. 
She  went  to  school  and  used  the  money  to 
buy  candy  at  recess.  She  wouldn't  share  the 
candy  with  anyone  because  she  didn't  want 
to  say  where  she  got  the  money.  She  began 
to  feel  bad. 

Her  best  friend  came  over  and  ask»*d  her 
where  she  got  the  money  to  buy  so  much 
candy.  Mary  I/hi  told  her.  Her  friend  told 
her  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  She  said, 
"Jesus  doesn't  want  us  to  take  things  that 
belong  to  others.  You  had  better  tell  your 
mom  and  brother  what  von  did." 


M      LEVEL  A 

ERIC 


4.  Discuss  "Content  Questions"  #5-9. 

5.  Read  Frojj  and  Toad  Arc  Friends, 

6.  Have  the  children  talk  about  the  story 
and  tell  why  they  liked  it.  Ask:  Why  is 
this  a  good  story?  How  do  Toad  and 
Frog  show  they  are  friends?  (To  have  a 
friend,  we  must  be  a  friend.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  How  did  the  little  girl  show  she  cared 
about  her  brown  bear? 

2.  Who  else  does  she  tell  about  in  her 
story?  { Parents,  brother,  friend,  grand- 
mother. ) 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  she  did? 
(Shopped,  played,  worked,  visited, 
went  to  school.) 

4.  Did  she  show  she  cared  about  others? 
How? 

5.  Did  Man'  Lou  do  anything  wrong? 

6.  How  did  her  friend  help  her? 

7.  Did  her  friend  help  her  to  be  a  better 
person  and  grow? 


8.  Was  Man'  Lx>u  respectful  of  things  be- 
longing to  her  brother?  To  others? 

9.  How  can  Man'  Ixui  show  her  appre- 
ciation to  her  friend  for  helping  her? 

Vcnonalization  Qitcst;^n$: 

1.  Can  you  think  of  times  you  weren't  a 
friend? 

2.  What  can  you  do  for  others  to  show 
you  are  a  friend? 

CLOSURE 

Let  us  thank  God  for  good  friends  who  help 
us  grow: 

"When  we  help  each  other  we  show  we 
care.  Thank  you,  God,  for  our  friends  who 
help  us  grow." 

Stand  and  shake  hands  with  die  students 
on  vour  right  and  left  as  a  sign  of  peace  and 
respect. 


Friendship 

(continued) 
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Lesson  20 


Family 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

64.  Discuss  that  God  cares  about  all  fami- 
lies 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  the  story  of  creation  and 
talk  about  all  the  ways  God  shows  love  for 
us.  They  listen  to  a  story,  discuss  it  and  dr  -w 
a  picture  of  their  family. 

Background  Information 

As  students  talc  about  and  draw  their  fami- 
lies, let  each  decide  who  is  in  their  family. 
This  is  especially  important  for  children  who 
live  part-time  in  different  houses  due  to 
divorce. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  House  Is  a  House  for  Me  bv  Man' 
Ann  Hobcrman  (Penguin  Hooks, 
1982)  or  Helping  Out  bv  Ge  orge 
Ancona  (Ticknorand  Fields,  1985) 

•  Children's  Bible  (optional) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  God's  love  for 
all  families. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  story  of  creation  in  simple 
words  or  read  from  a  child's  Bible. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  God  is  loving.  God 
loves  each  of  us  in  a  special  way.  We 
are  part  of  God's  family.  All  people  on 
earth  are  a  part  of  God's  family.  God 
loves  all  families.  God  wants  us  to  be 
happy  and  to  love  one  another.  That  is 
why  God  gave  us  such  a  wonderful 
world  to  live  in  and  enjoy. 

3.  Elicit  ideas  from  children  on  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  God  j-Mve  us  water  to 

•  God  gave  us  food  to  . 


God  gave  us  trees,  flowers  to 

God  gave  us  our  friends  to  

God  gave  us  our  families  to 


4.  Read  A  House  Is  a  House  for  Me  or 
Helping  Out.  (You  may  choose  to 
summarize  or  paraphrase  the  storv.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  does  the  story  show  care  for 
families: 

2.  How  do  we  know  God  loves  us? 

3.  What  does  God  do  for  our  families 
that  shows  care  for  us? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Name  some  of  the  people  in  your  fam- 
ily and  tell  why  they  are  special. 

2.  In  what  way  can  you  show  you  lo\e 
your  family? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  your  family  on  your  sheet 
of  paper.  (These  will  be  used  in  Lessons  22 
and  24.) 
Recite: 

"Our  families  are  small. 

Our  famili<  s  arc  large. 

Our  families  are  loved  by  God. 

Thank  you,  God,  for  our  families. 

Amen." 
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Lessons  21-22 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students will: 

65.  Identify  the  members  of  their  families 

66.  Discuss  die  importance  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family 

69.  Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they 
love  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  household  tasks  and  iden- 
tify the  various  people  who  do  them.  They 
make  a  paper-plate  face  for  each  family  mem- 
ber. On  the  second  day,  they  listen  to  a  story 
and  talk  about  the  importance  of  each  family 
member.  They  draw  a  picture  or  write  a  note 
to  their  parentis )  or  guardian(s)  telling  them 
they  love  them. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  is  suggested  for  two  days  before 
"Processing  the  Experience"  in  order  to  pro- 
vide students  with  several  examples. 

Vocabulary 

Family 
Parent 
Guardian 


Suggested  Materials 

•  C -rayons 

•  Small  paper  plates 

•  Yarn 

•  Children's  drawings  of  their  families 
( from  Lesson  20) 

•  A;  i  Ton  My  Mother?  by  P.O.  Kastman 
I  Beginner  Books,  1962)  or  'I  he 
Wednesday  Surprise  by  Eve  Burning 
i  Clarion  Books,  1989) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  children  to  understand  the  concept  of 
"family"  and  what  makes  up  a  family. 


Fhvt  Day: 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

L  Pantomime  each  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities and  ask  children  to  name  all  the 
people  in  their  family  who  do  it  (adjust 
the  list  as  necessary  for  your  students): 

•  washing  dishes 

•  going  to  work 

•  cooking/cleaning 

•  raking  leaves 

•  using  a  hose 

•  hammering  something 

•  pi  axing 

•  going  to  school, 
2.  Ask: 

•  Who  goes  to  work  in  your  family? 

•  Whv  do  only  dads  or  only  moms  go  to 
work  in  some  families? 

•  Why  do  moms  and  dads  both  go  to 
work  in  some  families? 

•  What  kinds  of  jobs  could  the  children 
do? 

•  Why  is  it  important  for  families  to  work 
together? 

•  What  is  so  special  about  a  family? 

•  What  do  you  do  in  your  family  to 
make  it  a  better  place? 

•  How  do  you  help  each  person  in  your 
family  to  grow: 

CLOSURE 

Take  a  small  paper  plate  for  each  person  in 
your  family.  On  each  plate,  draw  the  face  of 
one  person  in  your  family. 

(Help  them  glue  yarn  on  for  hair,  etc. 
Write  names  on  each  plate.  Attach  the  plates 
together  with  yarn  in  a  mobile  format.  Hang 
up.  These  mobiles  will  be  used  again  in  Les- 
son 23.) 

Recite:  "Thank  you,  God,  for  my  family. 
Help  me  be  a  helpful  member  of  the  family," 

Sceond  Day; 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

l .  Have  on  display  each  child's  picture  of 
his  or  her  family  (from  Lesson  20),  as 
well  as  the  paper-plate  mobiles  of  the 
families. 


Family 
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Family 

(continued) 


Read  either  Arc  Ton  My  Mother'',  or 
TIk  Wednesday  Surprise. 
Discuss:  Every  baby  w  ho  is  born  needs 
a  mother  and  father.  A  baby  belongs 
to  a  family  and  grows  up  in  the  family. 
In  some  families,  there  are  moms  and 
dads  and  children.  Sometimes  there 
are  grandmothers  and  grandfathers. 
Sometimes  a  daddy  does  not  live  with 
the  family,  but  he  may  or  may  not  still 
be  part  of  die  family.  Sometimes  a 
mom  does  not  live  with  the  family,  but 
she  may  or  may  not  still  be  part  of  the 
family.  A  family  loves  and  cares  for 
each  person  in  the  family. 
Have  children  share  pictures  of  their 
familw  if  thev  choose  to  do  so. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qjiestions: 
L  What  is  a  family? 

2.  What  do  family  members  do  for  each 
other? 

3.  Why  is  each  family  member  impor- 
tant? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  show  you  care  for  your 
family? 

2.  How  do  you  try  to  make  your  family  a 
happy  family? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  or  write  a  note  to  your 
parent(s)  or  guardian(s)  telling  them  you 
love  them. 


LEVEL  A 
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Lesson  23 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

70.  Explain  that  adults  in  sonic  families 
consist-  of:  mother  and  father,  a 
mother  only,  a  father  only,  grandpar- 
ents, or  stepparents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  several  stories  about  fami- 
lies with  different  memberships.  They  dis- 
cuss what  makes  a  family  a  family. 

Vocabulary 

Stepmother 
Stepfather 
Stepgrand  parents 
Stepbrother 
Stepsister 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper-plate  family  mobiles,  made  by 
each  student  in  Ijcsson  21  (displayed) 

•  I  ,arge  sheets  of  paper 

•  Pictures  of  family  groups,  cut  out  of 
magazines,  etc. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  all  families 

are  not  alike. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Begin  by  asking  children  to  name  the 
people  in  their  family  and  tell  what 
each  docs.  (If students  do  not  name  all 
their  family  members,  let  it  pass.) 

2.  Tell  the  following  story: 

"Koala" 

Koala  is  the  years  old  and  goes  to  school 
with  his  big  sister.  I  lis  sister  carries  the  kev  to 
the  house  because  their  mom  doesn't  get 
home  from  work  until  late.  His  sister  is  sup- 
posed to  start  supper  to  help  their  mother. 
Koala  is  supposed  to  keep  his  room  nea*  and 
not  mess  up  the  living  room  while  he 


watches  TV.  When  Mom  comes  home,  they 
eat  supper  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
together. 

3.  Discuss  "Content  Questions"  #1-4. 
(below) 

4.  Tell  this  story: 

"In  Granddad's  House" 
Maria,  her  brother,  Miguel,  and  sister, 
Anna,  have  moved  to  their  granddad's  house. 
It's  funny  living  there.  Everything  is  different 
from  their  old  house.  The  rooms  seem 
smaller  and  their  furniture  doesn't  fit  in  all 
the  rooms  because  there  is  furniture  already 
there.  They  are  not  very  happy  because  they 
miss  their  friends,  their  old  house  and  their 
dad.  He  went  away  and  Mom  said  they'd 
"have  to  get  used  to  the  idea." 

5.  Discuss  "Content  Questions"  #5-7. 

6.  Tell  the  following  story: 

"Two  Houses" 
Jennifer's  mother  is  marrying  Missy's  dad. 
They  have  two  houses  and  have  to  decide 
which  house  to  live  in.  The  girls  are  friends 
and  now  will  be  stepsisters.  Jennifer  will  have 
a  stepfather  and  a  birth  father.  Missy  will 
have  a  stepmother  and  a  birth  mother.  Jenni- 
fer, Missy  and  their  stepparents  will  be  a 
family.  They  will  live  together  in  one  house 
and  care  for  one  another.  They  will  love  one 
another  and  work  to  make  their  family 
happy. 

7.  Discuss  "Content  Questions"  #8-1 1. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  There  are  only  three  people  in  Koala's 
house.  Is  it  a  family?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Who  are  the  adults  in  this  family? 

3.  How  do  Korda  and  his  sister  show 
they  are  a  family? 

4.  Do  you  think  Koala  and  his  sister  are 
happy  and  care  about  their  family? 

5.  Who  are  the  adults  in  the  family  at 
Granddad's  house? 

6.  What  could  Maria,  Miguel  and  Anna 
do  to  make  their  house  happy? 
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Family 

(continued) 


7.  How  could  they  show  they  are  a 
family? 

8.  Who  are  the  adults  in  the  family  in  the 
"Two  Houses"  story? 

9.  What  makes  this  a  family? 

10.  How  can  Jennifer  and  Missy  help  their 
family  to  be  happy? 

11.  Describe  the  kinds  of  families  we  read 
about  or  that  you  know  about. 

Pcrtonalization  Qjicstions 

1.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  step- 
brothers or  sisters? 

2.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  a  step- 
father or  mother? 

3.  How  can  you  help  make  it  a  happy 
family? 


CLOSURE 

God  made  all  families.  Some  are  different 
and  have  different  persons.  All  families  arc 
good.  God  wants  all  families  to  love  and  care 
for  one  another. 

Let's  think  of  ways  we  can  make  sure  our 
families  love  and  care  for  one  another.  What 
can  we  do? 

(Help  children  to  name  diings  they  can 
do.  Write  them  on  big  sheets  of  paper  and 
allow  children  to  paste  cut-out  pictures  of 
families  around  the  page.) 


LEVEL  A 


Lesson  24 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

67.  Explain  how  family  members  care  for 
one  another 

79.  Appreciate  personal  family  relation- 
ships 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  stories  and  talk  about  their 
families  in  a  healthy  manner. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  Father  Like  That  by  Charlotte 
Zolotow  (Harper  &  Row,  1971)  or 
Make  Way  for  Ducklings  by  Robert 
McCloskey  (Viking  Press,  1976) 

•  Crayons 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Children's  drawings  of  their  families 
(from  Lesson  20) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  appreciate  their  family,  no 
matter  what  kind  it  is. 


CLOSUPJE 

Look  at  your  family  pictures  (from  lesson 
20).  Listen  to  the  words  I  say.  Do  some  of 
these  things  to  show  you  love  and  care  for 
your  family. 

•  I  love  you. 

•  Thanks  for  helping  me. 

•  I'm  sorry. 

•  Thanks  for  showing  me  how  to  do 
that. 

•  Excuse  me. 

(Add  phrases  appropriate  to  your  situation.) 

When  you  take  your  art  work  home,  tell 
the  members  of  your  family  why  you  love 
and  care  for  them.  Show  them  the  family 
pictures  you  made.  Thank  them  for  loving 
vou. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  seated. 

2.  Read  A  Father  Like  Tim  tor  Make  Way 
for  Ducklings. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  did  they  show  they  were  a  fam- 
il\? 

2.  Do  you  think  they  cared  about  one 
another? 

3.  how  did  they  show  it? 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  been  lost? 

2.  Did  your  parentis )  or  guardian(s) 
worn'  about  you? 

3.  If  you  got  hurt  on  the  playground, 
how  did  your  parent) s)  or  guardian) s) 

show  thev  cared?  0  n 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Lessons  25-27 

Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

Tl)c  students  will: 


Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guidelines 
differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 


Lesson  25 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 
God's  creation 

Lesson  26 

285.  Be  aware  of  bodv  image  (size,  weight, 
etc.) 

286.  Re  aware  of  differences  in  each  other's 
bodies 

Lesson  27 

287.  Discuss  how  the  body  grows  and  de- 
velops 


M      LEVEL  A 
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Lessons  28-30 
(Kindergarten) 

Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 


Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  for  these  three  lessons  can 
be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educational 
Approach  to  HIV}  published  bv  NCEA, 
1992. 


HIV/AIDS 


Lesson  28 

315.  Understand  that  God  created  and 
loves  all  people:  girls/boys,  men/ 
women,  sick/well,  etc. 

Lesson  29 

316.  Share  from  experience  what  it  means 
to  feel  well  and  to  feel  sick 

Lesson  30 

317.  Describe  personal  experiences  with 
physical  signs  of  affection  and  affirma- 
tion 
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Lesson 


Moral 

Decision- 
Making 


Lesson  31 

Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

Tlje  students  will: 

91.  Discuss  the  differences  between  what 
are  right  or  wrong  things  to  do  in  a 
given  situation 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  episodes  and  decide  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  each  one. 

Vocabulary 

Right 

Wrong 

Situation 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Props  for  role-playing 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  role-play  the  following 
episodes.  You  may  have  more  than  one 
group  role-play  each  situation.  After 
each  set  of  role-plays,  discuss  and  ex- 
plain why  each  solution  is  right  or 
wrong. 

•  Pretend  that  you  see  a  toy  that  another 
child  has  lost.  What  is  the  right  tiling 
to  do? 

•  Pretend  that  you  broke  a  vase  and  your 
mother  asks  you  if  you  did  it.  What  is 
the  right  thing  to  do? 

•  Pretend  that  you  sec  a  child  take  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  another.  What 
should  you  dor 

•  Pretend  that  someone  you  don't  know- 
asks  you  to  get  into  their  car  with 
them.  What  should  vou  do? 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  diink  the  teacher  feels  if 
someone  takes  something  from  his  or 
her  desk? 

2.  Is  it  right  to  disturb  other  people's 
things?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  How  should  you  act  when  you  know  a 
friend  has  lost  a  toy? 

4.  What  do  you  say  to  Mom  or  Dad 
when  they  ask  if  you  broke  something? 

5.  Should  boys  and  girls  try  to  always  do 
the  right  thing?  Why  or  why  not? 

Pewonalization  Questions: 

1.  Have  vou  ever  been  in  a  situation 
where  you  didn't  know  what  to  do? 

2.  Have  you  asked  for  help  from  Mom  or 
Dad  or  your  teacher?  Some  other  adult 
you  trust? 

CLOSURE 

Say  tiiis  prayer: 

"Jesus,  who  showed  me  how  to  live, 
teach  mc  how  to  always  do  die  right  diing. 
Amen." 
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Lesson  32 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 
Student  Objectives 

Tijc  students  will: 

92.  Explain  how  others  can  help  us  to  be 
better  people 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  stories  and  decide  how- 
others  can  help  us. 

Vocabulary 

Grow 
Develop 
Grown-up 
Adult 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Feather 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  that  they  need 
to  be  helped  by  adults  and  other  children. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Seat  the  students  in  a  group.  Ask  sev- 
eral to  stand.  Throw  a  feather  in  the  air 
and  ask  diem  to  blow  to  keep  it  afloat. 

2.  Explain  to  the  students  that  die  feather 
has  no  control,  that  they  are  control- 
ling it.  They  are  helping  it  to  stay  in 
the  air. 

3.  Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  in  our 
own  lives,  we  need  help  to  do  some 
things.  We  need  to  have  the  assistance 
of  adults  and  our  friends.  We  don't 
control  our  lives.  We  need  die  help  of* 
adults  who  care  about  us.  Sometimes 
we  are  like  the  feather  and  we  have  to 
have  help. 

4.  Have  the  students  listen  to  this  story: 
Jim  knew  he  should  have  gone  straight 

home  from  school.  He  was  supposed  to  go 
with  his  big  brother,  but  he  hid  because  he 
wanted  to  play  on  the  swings.  Soon  it  began 
to  get  dark.  Mr.  Brown,  the  custodian,  saw 
Jim  and  asked  him  why  he  was  still  there.  Jim 
told  him  his  brother  had  left  him. 


5.  Ask: 

•  What  did  Jim  do  that  was  wrong? 

•  Did  he  say  exactly  what  happened? 

•  How  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Brown  could 
help  him? 

6.  Tell  this  story: 

Someone  broke  the  ends  off  all  the  pencils 
in  the  classroom.  Mrs.  Wright  was  upset  and 
asked  die  children  if  they  knew  who  did  it. 
Mary  knew,  but  she  didn't  want  to  tell  on  her 
friend. 

7.  Ask: 

•  Did  Mary  help  her  friend? 

•  What  could  Mary  have  done? 

8.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story: 
Greta  was  in  back  of  the  school  building 

and  was  crying.  She  wouldn't  come  in  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  to  tell  her  teacher  why 
she  was  crying. 

9.  Ask:' 

•  What  might  be  some  reasons  why 
Greta  is  afraid  to  tell? 

•  What  can  Greta  do? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qitestions: 

1 .  Should  we  ever  be  afraid  to  tell  adults 
what  happened  to  hurt  us? 

2.  Why  should  we  tell  grown-ups  when 
something  is  wrong? 

3.  How  could  we  let  our  friends  and 
adults  help  us? 

Pei*sonalization  Qiiestions: 

1 .  Tin.  's.  about  a  time  you  did  something 
you  shouldn't  have.  Who  helped  you 
do  the  right  thing? 

2.  Have  you  ever  not  told  something  that 
would  help  another? 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  afraid  to  tell  your 
parents,  teacher  or  another  adult  when 
something  happened  to  you? 

CLOSURE 

Learn  this  poem: 

Help 

Vll  help  you. 
Ton  help  me. 
'Ihen  we'll  see  what  njjrent  world 
this  can  be. 
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Topic 

Stress  Management 

Student  Objectives 

TJje  students  will: 

117.  Discuss  the  need  for  rime  for  relax- 
ation 

1 18.  Experience  moments  of  relaxation 

119.  Discover  how  quiet  activities  can  en- 
rich our  lives,  e.g.,  listen  to  music, 
read,  listen  to  a  story,  etc. 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  the  concept  of  relaxing  by 
experiencing  hard  play  and  quiet  time. 

Vocabulary 

Relax 

Relaxation 

Relaxing 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Jump  rope 

•  Balls 

•  Records  (marching,  instrumental  mu- 
sic) 

•  "The  Wheels  on  the  Bus"  (song) 

•  "Childhood's  Greatest  Hits"  (record 
by  Wright  and  Reimin,  Rooster 
Records)  or  Geraldine"s  Blanket  by 
Hollv  Keller  (Greenwillow  Books, 
1984) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  children  to  understand  why  evcrvone 
needs  quiet  time  to  rest  and  help  them  to 
appreciate  different  ways  of  quieting  down. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  the  class  that  they  are  going  to 
learn  an  action  song.  The  song  is  a  lot 
of  fun  and  they  will  enjoy  the  move- 
ments in  the  song. 

2.  Teach  the  song,  "The  Wheels  on  the 
Bus,11  and  suit  the  actions  to  the 
words. 


The  Wheels  on  the  Bus 

Vk  wheels  on  the  bus  go  'round  and  'round, 

"Round  and  'round,  "round  and  "round. 
Tlx  wheels  on  the  bus  go  'round  and  'round, 
All  through  the  town. 
TJje people  on  the  bus  go  up  and  down, 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down. 
TJjc people  on  the  busjjo  up  and  down, 
All  through  the  town, 
TJjc  money  on  the  bus  goes  clink,  clink,  clink, 

Clink,  clink,  clink,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
TJjc  money  on  the  bus  goes  clink,  clink,  clink, 
All  through  the  town. 

Ihe  driver  on  the  bus  says,  "Move  on  back, 
Move  on  back,  "etc. 

TJjc  children  on  the  bus  say,  "Yak,  yak,  yak, 
Yak*  yuk,  yuk,  "  etc. 

TIjc  mothers  on  the  bus  say,  ush,  sh,  sh, 
Sh,  sh,  sh,  ""  etc. 
TJjc  wipers  on  the  bus  go  swish,  swish,  sivish, 
Swish,  swish,  sivish,  etc. 
Tinhorn  on  the  bus  goes  honk,  honk,  honk,  etc. 
TJjc  wheels  on  the  bus  go  'round  and  'round, 

'Round  and  "round,  round  and  "round. 
TJje  wheels  on  the  bus  go  "round  and  "round, 
All  through  the  town. 

3.  Ask:  How  do  you  feel  after  that  long 
song? 

4.  Ask  the  class  to  listen  to  some  music. 
Play  a  marching  song  and  have  the 
children  march  around  the  room  (play 
yard). 

5.  Without  stopping,  organize  children 
into  groups  for  jumping  rope  and 
bouncing  balls.  (The  purpose  of  these 
exercises  is  to  have  the  children  experi- 
ence being  tired.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel? 

2.  Are  you  tired? 

3.  Do  you  need  a  drink  of  water? 

4.  Would  vou  like  to  sit  or  lie  down? 
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Personalization  Qitestions: 

1 .  What  do  you  do  when  you  arc  tired? 

2.  Has  your  mother  or  father  ever  said 
she  or  he  was  tired? 

3.  What  did  she  or  he  do? 

CLOSURE 

We  are  now  going  to  rest.  Lie  down  on  your 
mat  and  listen  to  some  beautiful  music. 
Close  your  eyes,  listen  and  feel  the  quiet. 
Breathe  slowly. 

Everyone  needs  time  to  he  alone,  to  re- 
lax, to  be  quiet.  Even  Jesus  needed  time  to 
rest.  He  often  left  the  group  to  go  away  and 
quietly  pray  and  relax. 


We  need  to  have  a  time  every  day  for 
relaxing.  Sometimes  we  relax  by  listening  to 
quiet,  soft  music.  Sometimes  we  relax  by 
reading  or  listening  to  a  good  story.  Doing 
this  makes  us  healthier  and  h^npier. 

We  sleep  to  give  our  bodies  rest.  Resting 
helps  us  stay  healthy. 

(Play  lullabies  fro  m  t  h  c  re  c  o  rd 
"Childhood's  Greatest  Hits,''  by  Wright  and 
Reimin,  Rooster  Records,  or  read  the  story, 
Geraldinc  i  Blanket. ) 
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Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Tlie  students  will: 

136.  Learn  that  each  person's  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 
to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

138.  Irani  that  all  children  are  persons  of 
worth  and  dieir  bodies  belong  to  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Through  stories  and  role-playing,  children 
learn  about  die  saercdness  of  their  bodies. 

Vocabulary 

Private  parts 
Image 

Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Respect 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Dolls  (boy  and  girl) 

•  Stuffed  toys  (dressed  as  a  boy  and  girl) 

•  Pictures  of  a  boy  and  girl  baby 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Develop  in  the  children  the  understanding 
of  the  sacredness  of  their  bodies  and  help 
diem  to  know  that  they  arc  persons  who  are 
good  and  lovable. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Discuss: 

•  God  gave  us  a  wonderful  gift  in  our 
bodies. 

•  Think  of  all  the  wonderful  things  our 
bodies  help  us  do.  (For  example,  walk, 
run,  sit,  play,  study. ) 

•  Think  of  all  the  great  things  our  bodies 
help  us  enjoy  (e.g.,  eating,  sleeping, 
singing). 

•  We  are  made  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  Because  we  are  a  child  of  God, 
our  bodies  are  very  special.  God's  life 


in  us  makes  our  bodies  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (Be  sure  they  understand 
this  term  as  a  special  place.)  Being 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  means  we 
are  special  and  must  take  care  of  our 
bodies. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  name  some  ways 
we  take  care  of  our  bodies.  (Elicit  such 
answers  as:  eat,  clodic,  wash,  care  for.) 

3.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story: 

Johnny  was  angry  with  Billy.  He  threw 
dirt  on  Billy  and  made  his  clothes  dim*. 

4.  Ask:  Did  Johnny  respect  Billy  as  a  per- 
son? 

5.  Tell  this  story: 

Carmen  and  Juanita  were  fighting  over 
dieir  dolls.  Carmen  said  her  doll  had  prettier 
clothes  than  Juanita's  had.  Juanita  tore  the 
clothes  oft' Carmen's  doll.  Then  she  took  her 
dolPs  clothes  oft'.  "Now  they  are  the  same," 
said  Juanita. 

6.  Ask: 

•  Was  what  Juanita  did  right? 

•  Should  Carmen  have  teased  Juanita? 

•  Did  Carmen  and  Juanita  respect  each 
other  and  each  other's  property? 

7.  Discuss: 

•  We  each  are  special. 

•  Our  bodies  are  special. 

8.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures 
of  die  babies. 

9.  Ask: 

•  Is  it  okay  for  a  baby  to  wear  only  a 
diaper? 

•  Could  we  run  around  in  our  under- 
pants? 

10.  Explain  that  God  made  parts  of  our 
bodies  very  private.  These  parts  we 
always  keep  covered  and  only  our  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  big  brothers  and  sisters, 
those  who  take  care  of  us  and  our 
doctors  and  nurses  should  see  our  pri- 
vate parts.  And  they  see  our  private 
parts  only  when  they  need  to  help  us. 
For  example,  when  they  help  us  get 
dressed,  take  a  bath  or  are  taking  care  of 
us  when  we  are  sick.  Each  of  us  is 
important  and  our  bodies  belong  to  us. 
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1 1 .  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story: 

Jim  had  new  Ninja  Turtle  underwear.  He 
wanted  the  kids  in  school  to  see  it.  He  took 
off  his  pants  at  show-and-tcll  so  they  could 
all  see  it. 

12.  Ask:  Was  this  right? 

13.  Tell  this  story: 

Mary's  friend  wanted  to  undress  Mary's 
little  brother  to  look  at  his  private  parts, 

14.  Ask:  Should  Man'  let  her  friend  do 
that? 

1 5.  Explain  that  we  keep  our  private  parts 
covered.  Have  the  class  look  at  the 
dolls  and  stuffed  animals.  Ask  them  to 
see  how  they  are  all  properly  dressed. 
Add  that  we  are  all  properly  dressed. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttcstions: 

1 .  Why  are  our  bodies  special? 

2.  What  can  our  bodies  do? 

3.  Why  do  we  respect  our  bodies? 

4.  Is  it  important  to  keep  parts  of  our 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  take  good  care  of  your 
body? 

2.  How  do  you  show  respect  for  other 
people's  bodies? 

CLOSURE 

Say  this  prayer: 

l7  am  special  as  can  be 
Because  (rod  loves  inc. " 

Sing  this  song  to  the  tune  of  "Prere  Jacques": 

I  Am  Special 

I  am  special!  (twice) 
Yes*  I  ami  (twice) 
I  am  ven  special!  (twice) 
Ton  are  too!  (twice) 
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Lesson  35 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

'flje  students  will: 

138.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of 
worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to  them 

1 39.  Describe  the  differences  between  good 
touch  and  bad  touch 

140.  Decide  that  it  is  all  right  to  say  no 

141.  Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they 
arc  abused 

142.  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons 
who  arc  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

Through  stories  and  role-playing,  children 
learn  to  sav  "no"  to  bad  touches  and  where 
to  go  for  help. 

Vocabulary 

Good  touch 
Bad  touch 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Poster  with  "NO"  written  in  red  and 
"YES"  written  in  green 

•  Dolls  (boy  and  girl) 

•  Book  ofHujrshy  David  Ross  ( Harper  & 
Row,  1991 ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  realize  what  to  do  in  order 
to  show  respect  tor  self  and  others  in  difficult 
situations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Discuss: 

•  Remember  that  we  said  our  bodies  are 
sacred? 

•  We  talked  about  our  private  parts.  We 
keep  them  covered  and  only  certain 
special  people  can  sec  them  for  good 
reasons. 

2.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  storv: 


The  big  boy  was  tickling  Andy  all  over. 
At  first,  Andy  was  having  fim.  Then  the  big 
boy  began  to  tickle  Andy  in  his  private  parts. 
Andy  felt  funny  and  told  die  boy  to  stop. 
Andv  ran  home. 


Ask: 


•  Is  it  okay  to  play  with  our  friends  and 
feel  happy?  (Yes,  that  is  good  touch- 
ing.) 

•  Is  it  okay  to  play  with  our  friends  and 
feel  funny  or  scared?  (No,  that  is  bad 
touching.) 

4.  Explain: 

•  A  touch,  a  hug,  a  kiss,  a  squeeze  from 
someone  who  loves  us  and  that  makes 
us  feel  good,  happy  and  safe  is  a  good 
touch. 

•  A  touch,  a  hug,  a  kiss  or  a  squeeze 
from  someone  who  loves  us  or  who  is 
our  friend  and  that  makes  us  feel 
funny,  scared  or  unhappy  is  a  bad 
touch. 

5.  Tell  this  story: 

A  lady  told  Sally  she  was  her  friend  and 
began  to  touch  Sally  all  over.  Sally  didn't  like 
it  and  said,  "No."  She  ran  honv*  and  told  her 
mother. 

6.  Ask: 

•  Did  Sally  do  the  right  tiling?  (Yes. ) 

•  Should  she  have  told  her  mother? 
(Yes.) 

•  Did  Sally  do  anything  wrong?  ( No. ) 

7.  Ho/  role-play  situations  using  dolls, 
point  to  the  word  on  the  poster  for  the 
correct  response,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren say  it  out  loud. 

»  Boy  doll  is  touched  in  private  parts. 
(Children  say,  "NO.") 

•  Boy  and  girl  doll  play  doctor  and  look 
at  each  other.  {Children  say,  "NO.") 

•  Mom  puts  dolls  in  tub  for  bath  and 
washes  them.  (Children  say,  "YES.") 

•  Girl  doll  takes  off  her  clothes  and  runs 
around.  (Children  say,  "NO.") 

tS.  Explain  that  if  someone,  either  a  friend 
or  a  relatix  :,  tries  to  hurt  them  or 
touch  them  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
feel  funnv,  sad,  afraid  or  ashamed,  thev 
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must  tell  their  mom  or  dad  or  some 
grown-up  who  lows  them. 
Say  that  if  this  happens: 
You  are  not  to  blame. 
You  did  nothing  wrong. 
You  are  a  good  person. 
You  are  loved. 
You  arc  important  to  me. 
Tell  die  class  that  they  can  tell  you 
anything.  Emphasize  that  they  are  spe- 
cial and  people  need  to  treat  them 
with  respect.  Remind  them  that  they 
never  have  to  do  anything  that  makes 
them  feci  scared. 

Ask:  Who  else  might  you  tell?  (Par- 
ent, guardian,  priest,  principal,  etc.) 
11.  Remind  the  students  that  God  loves 
them  very  much,  that  each  is  a  child  of 
God  and  that  each  one  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  Does  someone  have  die  right  to  make 
you  feel  funny?  (No.) 

2.  What  should  you  do?  (Say  "no"  and 
tell  someone  you  trust.) 

3.  Why  are  you  and  your  body  special? 
(Because  God  made  me.) 

4.  Is  it  okay  to  say  "no"  if  someone  tries 
to  give  you  a  bad  touch? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  to  yourself:  who  would  I  tell  if 
someone  touched  me  and  made  me 
feel  afraid? 

2.  Think  to  yourself:  what  would  I  say  to 
someone  who  tried  to  touch  me  in  mv 
private  parts? 

CLOSURE 

(Read  parts  of  A  Book  of  Hiyjs.)  Say  this 
prayer:  "Thank  you  God,  for  making  me 
special  and  for  loving  me.'1 
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Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

153.  Practice  independent  self-care  skills 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  how  important  it  is  to  be  neat 
and  clean. 

Vocabulary 

Care 

Clean 

Neat 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Hand  mirrors  or  large  mirror 

•  Ml  and  Pete  by  Tomi  DcPaola  (CP. 
Putnam's,  Inc.,  1978 ) 

•  'This  Is  the  Way..."  (song) 


PPvOCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Whv  do  we  comb  our  hair? 

2.  Whv  do  we  brush  our  teeth? 

3.  Whv  do  we  want  to  be  clean? 

4.  Whv  do  we  cover  our  mouths  when 
w  e  cough? 

Personalization  Qttcstions: 

1 .  Think  about  taking  care  of  yourself. 

2.  Do  you  think  you  can  remember  to  do 
these  things  for  yourself? 

CLOSURE 

(Read  Bill  and  Pete.) 

I  ,ef  s  see  how  many  of  our  actions  we  can 
remember  to  do  at  home  tonight  and  to- 
morrow morning:  comb  our  hair,  brush  our 
teeth,  wash  our  faces.  (Ask  how  many  re- 
membered the  next  time  the  group  meets. ) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Enable  children  to  learn  about  taking  care  of 
self. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Prepare  the  children  to  listen. 

2.  Use  the  following  dialogue  and  ques- 
tions (or  similar  points): 

•  Bovs  and  girls,  let's  look  in  our  mir- 
rors. What  do  we  see?  (Accept  re- 
sponses.) 

•  We  are  all  good-looking  boys  and  girls. 
We  are  neat  and  clean. 

•  Let's  look  at  our  hair.  ( Pause.)  Did  we 
remember  to  comb  our  hair  this 
morning? 

•  Did  we  remember  to  wash  our  (aces 
and  brush  our  teeth? 

•  What  do  we  do  when  we  have  a 
cough?  (Cover  mouth.) 

•  Let's  learn  some  songs  to  help  us  re- 
member these  important  things. 

3.  Sing  and  act  out  the  "This  Is  the 
Way../'  song  from  Attachment  L. 
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Attachment  K  -  Lesson  36  (Level  A) 


This  is  the  Way. . . 


This  is  the  way  we  comb  our  hair, 
comb  our  hair,  comb  our  hair. 

This  is  the  way  we  comb  our  hair 
so  early  in  the  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  faces, 
wash  our  faces,  wash  our  faces. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  faces 
so  early  in  the  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth, 
brush  our  teeth,  brush  our  teeth. 

This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth 
so  early  in  the  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  cover  our  mouths, 
cover  our  mouths,  cover  our  mouths. 

This  is  the  way  we  cover  our  mouths 
whenever  we  have  a  cough. 
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Lesson  37 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

154.  Be  responsible  for  materials  they  use 

155.  Experience  making  choices  of  activities 

156.  Experience  rules  and  expectations  at 
school  and  consequences  which  follow 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  experience  the  importance  of  order 
and  following  directions. 

Vocabulary 

Choice 

Consequences 
Rules 

Responsible 
Care 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Hither  Vje  Bercnstein  Bears  and  the 
Mesw  Roo:n  by  Stan  &  Jan  Bcrcnstcin 
(Random  House,  1983 )  or  obtain  the 
video  or  Being  Me*1"  '  Joy  Bern' 
Danhury  (Grolicr  Enterprises  Corpo- 
ration, 1988) 

•  "Pick  Up  Your  Toys"  (Attachment  K) 

•  "I  Can  Help  My  Teacher"  (Attach- 
ment K) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  cooperation  and  responsihilii;. . 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Seat  the  children  in  a  circle. 

2.  Read  either  Being  Messy  or  77;r  Reven- 
stein  Bears  a) id  the  Messy  Room, 

3.  Ask: 

•  Why  do  we  need  to  take  care  of  our 
toys  and  other  things? 

•  What  would  happen  if  no  one  cared 
for  our  room  and  materials? 

•  What  rules  do  we  have  in  our  room? 
(List  them  on  the  hoard.) 


7. 


•  Do  we  need  rules  for  am  thing  else? 
4.  Discuss  the  importance  of  sharing  and 
caring  for  our  things. 
Have  children  get  hooks,  toys,  materi- 
als from  shelves  and  tables.  (Permit 
them  to  show  how  they  should  be 
returned.) 

Display  puzzles  that  have  pieces  miss- 
ing. Ask: 

Why  can't  we  finish  the  puzzle? 
Was  someone  careless  and  now  we 
cannot  use  the  puzzle?  (Conse- 
quences.) 

What  is  the  rule  for  taking  care  of  our 
puzzles  and  other  materials? 
Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  we  have 
to  decide  what  we  want  to  do.  Once 
we  make  our  choice,  we  must  com- 
plete the  activity.  We  can  only  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.  We  all  need  to  take 
turns  and  he  responsible  for  our  task. 

8.  Give  the  children  the  opportunity  to 
choose  an  activity  (e.g.,  story  or 
record,  paint  or  use  clay  or  use  this  toy 
or  another). 

9.  Permit  the  children  to  move  about  to 
complete  the  activity'.  Call  time,  and 
gather  the  class  around  you. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Did  we  follow  the  rules? 

What  would  we  do  if  we  didn't  follow 
die  rules? 

Look  around.  Is  everything  back  in 
placer 

4.  Are  all  the  materials  neatly  in  place,  all 
pieces  in  boxes,  etc.? 

5.  Were  we  all  good  helpers? 

Pcnonalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  How  do  you  fee1  when  you've  been  a 
good  helper? 

2.  Do  you  think  you  can  be  a  good 
helper  at  home? 

CLOSURE 

Let's  sing  one  of  our  songs.  You  may  choose. 
(See  Attachment  K.) 


2. 
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Attachment  K  -  Lesson  37  (LeveJ  A) 


"PICK  UP  YOUR  TOYS" 

(Sing  to  tune  of  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat") 

by  Charron  Sundman  and  Katie  Poran 

Help  pick  up  your  toys. 
Pick  up  all  the  blocks. 
Pick  them  up  one  by  one. 
Put  them  in  the  box. 

Help  pick  up  your  toys. 
Pick  up  all  the  books. 
Place  them  all  upon  the  shelf. 
See  how  nice  it  looks. 

Help  pick  up  your  toys. 

Put  them  all  away. 

Now  the  floor  is  clean  and  safe. 

We  may  go  and  play. 

"I  CAN  HELP  MY  TEACHER" 

(Sing  to  tune  of  "Frere  Jacques") 
by  Debra  Barger 

I  can  help  my  teacher,  I  can  help  my  teacher, 

Pick  up  the  toys,  pick  up  the  toys. 

She  will  be  so  proud  of  me,  she  will  be  so  proud  of  me, 

When  they're  put  away,  when  they're  put  away. 

I  can  help  my  mother,  I  can  help  my  mother, 

Clean  up  my  room,  clean  up  my  room. 

She  will  be  so  proud  of  me,  she  will  be  so  proud  of  me, 

When  it  is  done,  when  it  is  done. 

I  can  help  my  father,  I  can  help  my  father, 
Do  the  wash,  do  the  wash. 

He  will  be  so  proud  of  me,  he  will  be  so  proud  of  me, 
When  I  help,  when  I  help. 
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Lesson  38 


Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

172,  Describe  the  possible  dangers  of  ordi- 
nary household  substances 

1 73,  Kxplain  the  safety  rules  about  ordinary 
household  substances 

174,  Identity  and  evaluate  safe  and  unsafe 
substances 

Lesson  Overview 

Through  demonstrations  and  role-playing, 
children  become  aware  of  unsafe  substances. 

Vocabulary 

Poison 

Harmful 

Substance 

Unsafe 

Liquid 

Powder 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Kmpty  containers  of  household 
cleansers 

•  Kmpty  medicine  bottles 

•  Skull  and  crossbones  symbol 

•  "Mr.  Vukv  stickers  or  red  poison  stick- 
ers, if  available 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Teach  children  the  dangers  of  certain  prod- 
ucts in  the  home. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 


I. 


Display  the  containers,  skull  and 
crossbones  symbol  and  poison  stickers. 
Seat  the  children  in  a  circle  facing  the 
displav. 
Ask:  ' 

What  do  we  know  about  the  boxes 
and  bottles  on  the  stand? 
How  do  we  know  they  can  hurt  us? 
(The  symbol  or  sticker  warns  us.) 
Have  the  children  listen  to  this  story : 


Judy  was  very  thirsty.  She  saw  a  pretty 
blue  bottle  on  the  sink.  She  drank  some  of 
the  liquid.  It  burned  her  mouth  and  she  ran 
crying  to  her  mother. 

5.  Ask: 

•  What  do  you  suppose  Judy  drank? 

•  Was  it  good  for  her? 

•  Did  it  hurt  her? 

•  Should  you  ever  drink  from  a  bottle 
when  you  aren't  sure  what  it  is?  Why? 

6.  Tell  this  story: 

The  boys  were  running  around  in  the 
yard  chasing  each  other.  Jose  ran  into  the 
basement  and  got  a  squirt  bottle.  He 
squirted  the  other  boys  with  it.  It  burned 
their  eyes  and  skin  and  tasted  awful.  The 
bovs  not  sick. 


/. 
8. 


Ask: 

Did  Jose  do  something  wrong? 
Did  he  hurt  his  friends? 
Do  you  think  he  meant  to  hurt  them? 
Was  Jose  playing  safely? 
Discuss: 

Each  of  these  bottles  of  liquid  or  boxes 
of  powder  is  used  by  Mom  or  Dad  to 
clean  our  houses,  our  clothes  or  help 
our  gardens.  We  never  drink  any  of 
the  liquid  or  taste  any  of  the  powder. 
They  are  dangerous  substances  and 
can  harm  us.  Only  adults  can  use  these 
harmful  products. 
c).  Displav  bottles  of  aspirin,  cough  medi- 
cine, other  medications. 

10.  Have  the  children  look  at  these 
bottles. 

1  1.  Ask  such  questions  as: 

•  Do  you  have  any  of  these  at  home? 

•  When  does  Mom  use  them  for  the 
family? 

•  Is  it  all  right  for  Mom  to  give  us  medi- 
cine? 

•  Has  Mom  ever  given  you  a  pill  from  a 
bottle  like  this?  (Hold  up  difterent 
bottles.) 

•  Did  you  ever  take  this  medicine  when 
vou  had  a  cough? 
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•  What  do  we  know  about  these  bottles 
and  boxes? 

12.  Tell  the  elass: 

These  medicines  help  us  when  we  are 
sick  or  hurting.  We  should  never  take 
them  ourselves.  We  tell  Mom  or  Dad 
how  we  feel  and  they  will  give  us  what 
we  need.  Medicines  can  make  us  well, 
but  they  also  can  make  us  sick, 

1 3.  Hold  up  some  soap.  Will  this  hint  us  if 
we  taste  it?  (It  won't  taste  good  but  a 
my  small  taste  probably  won't  hurt 
us.) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Describe  some  things  in  our  house 
which  are  dangerous  to  us. 

2.  What  rules  should  we  follow  about 
these  things? 

3.  Name  some  safe  things, 

4.  Name  some  unsafe  things. 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  would  you  do  if  you  accidentally 
got  into  something  unsafe? 

2.  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a  bottle 
but  didn't  know  what  it  was? 

CLOSURE 

(Hold  up  each  bottle  or  box. ) 

Point  to  each  bottle  or  box  as  teacher 
holds  it  up  and  say: 

"No!  No!  Poison! 

It  will  hurt  me!"1 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 

(continued) 
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Lesson 


Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Lesson  39 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

Vie  students  will: 

175.  Explore  the  consequences  of  excess 

176.  Explain  the  importance  of  telling 
someone  in  authority  when  they  or 
another  person  is  hurt 

Lesson  Overview 

Through  demonstrations  and  role-playing, 
children  become  aware  of  unsafe  substances. 

Vocabulary 

Poison 

Harmful 

Substance 

Unsafe 

Liquid 

Powder 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Eighteen  Flavors"  by  Shel  Silvcrstcin 
(Attachment  L)  or  Bcrcnstcin  Bears 
and  Too  Much  Junk  Food  by  Stan  and 
Jan  Berep**  (Random  House, 
1985) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  excess  and  the  importance  of 
telling  whenever  someone  is  in  danger. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Seat  the  children  so  they  are  comfort- 
able. 

2.  Have  them  listen  to  this  stcvy: 

Barbara  liked  chocolate  candy,  cake  and 
cookies.  She  would  almost  rather  eat  choco- 
late than  anything  else.  Opj  day  after  school 
she  took  a  whole  box  of  candy  to  her  room 
and  ate  it  all.  It  was  so  good.  When  her 
mother  called  her  for  supper,  she  couldn't 
eat.  She  was  so  sick. 


3.  Ask: 

•  Is  chocolate  candy  bad? 

•  What  was  wrong  with  what  Barbara 
did? 

•  Should  we  eat  a  little  chocolate  now 
and  then? 

•  Did  Barbara  eat  a  little  chocolate  or  a 
lot? 

4.  Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  some- 
thing good  can  make  us  very  sick  if  we 
eat  too  much. 

5.  Tell  this  story: 

John  went  to  a  party.  The  people  had 
man\'  kinds  of  ice  cream  and  all  kinds  of 
toppings.  John  made  many  trips  to  the  ice 
cream  bar  and  ate  lots  of  different  kinds  of 
sundaes.  Soon  his  stomach  began  to  hurt. 
Then  he  began  to  feel  dizzy  and  the  ice 
cream  wanted  to  come  up.  He  vomited  all 
over  his  new  suit  and  all  over  the  floor.  A 
friend  ran  to  get  John's  mom  to  come  and 
help  him. 

'  6.  Ask: 

•  Did  the  friend  do  the  right  thing? 
Why? 

•  What  made  John  sick? 

•  Is  ice  cream  harmful  to  us? 

•  Should  we  never  eat  ice  cream  sundaes 
at  a  part)'? 

7.  Role-play. 

•  Have  children  act  out  attending  a 
part\'. 

•  Pass  an  imaginary  box  of  candy  around 
and  have  children  demonstrate  how 
much  to  take. 

CLOSURE. 

(Read  "Eighteen  Flavors'"  or  11k  Bcrcnstcin 
Bears  and  Too  Much  Junk  Food.)  Ask  stu- 
dents: "How  much  is  too  much?11 
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Attachment  L  -  Lesson  39  (Level  A) 

Eighteen  Flavors 

by  Shel  Silverstein 

Eighteen  luscious,  scrumptious  flavors- 
Chocolate,  lime  and  cherry, 
Coffee,  pumpkin,  fudge-banana, 
Caramel  cream  and  boysenberry, 
Rocky  road  and  toasted  almond, 
Butterscotch,  vanilla  dip, 
Butter-brickie,  apple  ripple, 
Coconut  and  mocha  chip, 
Brandy  peach  and  lemon  custard, 
Each  scoop  lovely,  smooth,  and  round, 
Tallest  ice-cream  cone  in  town, 
Lying  there  (sniff)  on  the  ground. 

From  Shel  Silverstein's  Where  the  Sidewalk  £nds.  <  1974  by  Evil  Eye  Music,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers. 
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Lessons  40-41 


Describing 
and 

Expressing 
Feelings 


Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

'Uk  students  will: 

204.  Identity  and  express  positive  and  nega 
live  feelings 

205.  Explain  that  all  people  have  a  variety  of" 
feelings,  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant 

206.  Share  their  feelings  with  others  in  ap- 
propriate ways 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  talk  about  feelings  and  share  their 
feelings  about  different  experiences.  They 
identity  different  feelings  and  ways  to  share 
them. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  is  suggested  for  two  days  prior  to 
^Closure"  in  order  to  provide  students  with 
several  examples. 

Vocabulary 

Happy 

Angry 

Anger 

Hurt 

Surprised 

Sad 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Snijj%  Pierrot,  Shiji  by  Tomi  DePaola 
(Harcourt  Brace,  1983) 

•  Whose  Mouse  Are  Ton?  by  Robert 
kraus  (Macmillan,  1970) 

•  "If  You're  Happy  and  You  Know  If 
(song) 

•  Feeling  Faces  (Attachment  M) 

•  Felt  for  llannel  hoard  (cut  out ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  that  feelings 
are  okaw 


First  Day: 

ACTIVITY/KXPERI ENCE 

1.  Tell  the  class  that  everyone  has  feel 
ings.  Sometimes  we  arc  happ\,  sad. 
angry,  hurt,  surprised.  All  feelings  arc 
okay. 

2.  Ask  the  children:  Can  sou  lc"  mc 
about  something  that  made  you  sad? 
Happv?  Angry?  Hurl:  Surprised? 

Discuss. 

3.  Have  the  children  identity  the  happ\, 
sad,  angry,  surprised  faces  \ou  hold 
up. 

{Make  faces  out  of  construction  VA 
per,  using  Attachment  M. » 

4.  Cii\c  each  child  pictures  to  cut  out. 

5.  Ask  the  class  to  listen  to  these  stories. 
Tell  them  that  we  want  to  tell  ifihcv  are 
happy,  sad,  angry  or  surprise  stories. 

Have  children  respond  by  holding 
up  a  face  if  they  ha\  e  one  which  applies 

•  Maty  had  a  new  doll.  Billv  grabbed  it 
and  broke  the  doll's  arm.  How  did 
Maiy  feel?  (Angiy  or  sad.  i 

•  Paddy  brought  home  a  big  box. 
Sounds  came  from  the  box.  I  em 
opened  it  and  found  a  pupp\ .  I  low 
did  Jerry  feel?  ( I  lapp\  or  surprised.  < 

•  John's  friend,  Joe\.  was  moving  aw a\ 
How  did  John  feel?  (Sad.) 

•  Tom  ran  into  the  house  and  slopped 
suddenly.  He  couldn't  t »clic\  c  it . 
There  was  a  new  bike  in  the  living 
room.  1  low  did  Tom  feel?  1 1  lappv  or 
surprised. ) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  All  feelings  are  all  right.  We  need  to 
know  how  to  tell  someone  how  we 
feel.  Who  could  we  tell:  (Mom,  dad, 
brother,  sister,  friend,  teacher,  etc.  - 

2.  What  are  some  good  ways  to  show  we 
are  happy?  (Smile,  laugh,  sa\  thanks, 
play,  etc.  > 

3.  What  are  some  good  ways  to  show  we 
are  angry?  (Talk  about  it,  sometimes 
cr\\  etc. ) 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Do  vou  tell  someone  when  you  feel 
bad?" 

2.  I  low  would  you  tell  someone  when 
you  are  happy?  Sad?  Angry?  Or  sur- 


CLOSURE 

(Read:  Shift  Pierrot,  Shift) 

(Teach  the  song,  "If  You're  Happy  and 
You  Know  It"  and  actions.) 
Let's  learn  the  song,  "If  You  Ye  Happy  and 
You  Know  It,  Clap  Your  Hands." 

If  yon  \e  happy  and  you  know  it, 

clap  your  hands. 
If  you  Vf  happy  and  yon  know  it, 

clap  your  hands. 
If  you  "re  happy  and  you  know  it, 
ihen  your  face  will  really  show  it. 
If  vou  Ve  happy  and  you  know  it, 
clap  your  hands. 
If  you're  sad  and  you  know  it, 

wipe  your  eyes  (etc. ) . 
If  you  're  anyn  and  you  know  it, 
stomp  your  feet  (etc.). 


6.  Remind  the  children  that  we  all  have 
feelings  and  they  are  neither  good  nor 
bad.  We  need  to  share  how  we  feel  with 
someone  who  loves  and  cares  for  us. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con  tent  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  feelings  do  we  have? 

2.  Are  all  of  these  feelings  okay?  (Yes  \ 

PERSONALIZATION  QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  are  some  ways  you  show  that 
you  are  happy? 

2.  What  are  some  ways  you  sh<  that 
you  are  angry? 

CLOSURE 

(Read  Whose  Mouse  Are  Ton?) 

Sing  "If  You  Ye  Happy  and  You  Know  It" 


Describing 
and 
Expressing 
Feelings 

(continued) 


Second  Day: 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Redistribute  "Peeling  Faces"  (Attach- 
ment M). 

2.  Remind  the  class  that  wcVc  talked 
about  some  special  feelings  and  we 
made  some  faces  to  go  with  happy, 
sad,  angry  and  surprised  feelings. 

3.  Have  the  class  show  how  they  feel 
today.  (Children  hold  up  a  face.  Note 
any  sad  or  angry  faces.) 

4.  Place  the  faces  on  the  felt  board  and 
display.  Point  to  them  and  have  chil- 
dren identify  them.  Ask  the  children: 

•  What  makes  Mom  or  Dad  happy ?  Sad: 

•  What  makes  you  happy?  Sad? 

•  What  makes  Mom  or  Dad  angry: 

•  What  makes  you  angry? 

•  What  makes  Mom  or  Dad  surprised? 

•  What  makes  you  surprised? 

5.  Share  with  the  class  what  makes  you 
happy,  angry,  sad,  and  surprised. 
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Attachment  M  -  Lessons  40-41  (Level  A) 


LEVEL  A 
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Lesson  42 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

ll)e  students  will: 

218.  Explain  that  God  wants  us  to  be 
friends  with  all 

219.  Identify  examples  of  conflict  in  their 
own  lives 

220.  Kxplain  the  value  of  respecting  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  others 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story,  make  paper  doll 
friends  and  discuss  how  to  solve  fights  with 
friends. 

Vocabulary 

Peaceful 
Conflict 
Friendship 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Tlx  Ihre  Friends  by  Robert  Kraus 
(Dutton,  1975) 

•  /  Need  a  Fiiend  by  Sherry  Kafka 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  1991) 

•  /  Was  So  Mad  by  Mercer  Mayci  (West- 
ern Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1983) 

•  Construction  paper  to  make  a  chain  of 
children  —  one  for  each  child  (fold 
the  paper  accordion -style  and  draw  a 
picture  of  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  folded 
paper,  with  hands  and  feet  out  to  the 
edge  on  one  side) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Enable  children  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  being  a  friend  and  working  out 
differences. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  the  children  sit  in  their  listening 
position. 

2.  Read  /  Need  a  Friend. 


3.  Ask: 

•  Why  did  the  little  girl  need  a  friend? 

•  Have  you  ever  felt  alone? 

•  Have  you  ever  needed  someone  to  play 
with? 

4.  Tell  the  class  that  God  wants  us  to  be  a 
friend  and  to  haw  many  friends.  A 
friend  is  someone  we  can  be  happy 
with  and  have  fun  with.  A  friend  helps 
us  and  we  help  the  friend. 

5.  Give  the  children  the  accordion-folded 
paper  to  cut  out.  Tell  them  they  will 
have  a  surprise  when  they  finish.  (Pa- 
per children  will  be  attached  in  a  chain 
and  they  will  have  a  string  of  friends. ) 

6.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
children's  hands  are  attached.  (Friends 
hold  hands.) 

7.  Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  boys  and 
girls  are  friends  and  sometimes  they 
light. 

8.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  storv: 

Dan  and  Joe  are  good  friends.  One  day 
Dan  wanted  to  play  with  trucks  and  Joe 
wanted  to  play  soldier.  Dan  said  Joe  always 
got  his  own  way.  They  began  to  call  each 
other  names  and  began  to  hit  each  other. 

9.  Tell  the  class  that  sometimes  boys  and 
girls  get  angry  and  want  their  own 
way.  They  hurt  each  other's  feelings  bv 
calling  names.  They  fight  and  hurt 
each  other's  bodies.  They  can  break 
and  tear  up  another's  tows. 

10.  Ask: 

•  Is  this  the  way  Jesus  wants  us  to  act? 

•  Were  both  Joe  and  Dan  wrong?  Why? 

•  How  could  thev  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem? 

1 1 .  Tell  this  story: 

Jenny  and  Sue  were  best  friends.  Thev 
went  everywhere  and  did  everything  to- 
gether. They  didn't  play  with  anyone  else. 
One  day  they  got  into  a  fight  over  dolls. 
Both  girls  began  saying  mean  things  to  each 
other.  They  began  to  pinch  and  hit  each 
other. 


Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


12.  Tell  the  class  u.«t  sometimes  best 
friends  get  tired  of  being  together  so 
much.  They  get  tired  of  playing  with 
only  one  person. 

13.  Ask: 

•  What  should  Sue  and  Jenny  do? 

•  How  can  they  avoid  fighting: 

•  Where  could  they  go  to  get  someone 
to  help  them  not  fight: 

14.  What  conflicts  (problems)  do  children 
your  age  have? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttestions: 

1.  With  whom  does  God  want  us  to  be 
friends: 

2.  How  can  we  settle  things  when  we 
disagree: 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  think  of  how- 
others  fed? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  When  do  you  have  a  hard  time  getting 
along  with  others: 

2.  How  do  you  show  others  you  care  for 
them: 

3.  How  do  you  solve  the  problem  when 
sou  fight  with  someone: 

CLOSURE 

( Read  TIjc  Three  Friends.) 

Say  a  quiet  prayer  thanking  God  for  friends. 
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Lesson  43 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students mil: 

22!.  Discuss  the  steps  of  peacemaking 
(conflict  resolution)  and  practice  the 
process  in  daily  situations 
Practice  different  ways  of  resolving 
conflict  (compromise,  consensus,  me- 
diation) 

Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in 
handling  conflicts 


m 


ii 


Lesson  Overview 

Children  are  asked  to  recall  the  previous 
lesson  on  friendship.  They  suggest  ways  the 
children  in  the  stories  could  have  handled 
their  problems  without  fighting. 

Vocabulary 

Peaceful 
Conflict 
Friendship 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Art  paper  for  drawing 

•  List  of  rules 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Enable  students  to  learn  w  ays  of  handling 
conflict  without  fighting. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  the  class:  Do  you  remember  the 
story  about  uJoe  and  Dan"  and  the 
one  about  "Jenny  and  Sue"? 

Hollow  up  by  discussing  what  hap- 
pened. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  it  is  best  for  everyone 
if  we  can  solve  problems  without  fight- 
ing. 

3.  Have  students  name  some  good  rules 
and  tell  why  they  are  good.  (Some 
possible  ones  are  listed  below. ) 

•  Try  to  avoid  fighting. 

•  Tit  not  to  call  others  names. 


•  Try  not  to  say  mean  things. 

•  Don't  hit. 

•  Ask  your  mom  or  dad  to  help  you. 

•  Stny  away  from  people  who  make  vou 
angry. 

•  Try  to  find  out  why  you  get  so  anirrv. 
4.  Tell  the  children  that  they  can  solve 

problems  without  getting  angry  and 
fighting.  We  want  to  be  peaceful. 

Instead  of  fighting,  what  are  some 
things  we  can  dor  (Some  possible  ones 
are  listed  below.) 
Walk  away  and  be  quiet. 
Count  to  10. 

Ask  the  other  person  to  talk  to  you. 
Listen  to  the  other  person. 
Tell  the  other  person  how  you  feel. 
Try  to  understand. 
Show  respect  for  each  other. 
Decide  what  to  do  about  the  problem. 
Solve  the  problem  by: 

-  doing  what  the  other  person  wants; 

-  the  other  person  doing  what  you 
want; 

-  both  of  you  giving  in  and  doing 
something  else; 

-  asking  your  mom  or  dad  to  help  you 
decide  how  to  settle  the  problem; 

-  remembering  to  ask  Jesus  to  help  us 
to  be  kind. 

Explain  that  ii*  both  people  give  in  a 
little,  this  is  called  a  compromise. 
Compromising  is  better  than  fighting. 
Have  the  children  practice  getting 
along  with  each  other. 
Ask  for  volunteers  to  be  Dan  and  Joe 
and  show  how  they  could  have  acted. 
Ix't  children  act  out  the  story. 
Ask  for  volunteers  to  be  Sue  and  Jenny 
and  show  how  they  could  have  acted. 
Let  children  act  out  the  story. 
Propose  various  situations  and  have 
children  act  them  out.  For  example: 
two  children  wanting  the  same  book/ 
toy/space 

nvo  children  wanting  to  play  a  game  in 
different  ways. 

Ask  the  children  to  say  why  they  re- 
sponded as  they  did. 
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Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


9.  Give  children  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
each  and  ask  them  to  first  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  two  children  disagreeing.  Then 
have  them  draw*  how  they  could  act. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Qtiestions: 

1.  What  are  some  steps  or  things  we  can 
do  to  make  peace?  ( Review  those  from 
the  lesson.) 

2.  Can  all  problems  be  solved?  Why  or 
whv  not:  (No.  Sometimes  one  person 
doesn't  want  to  solve  it,  it  might  be 
too  big,  etc.) 


Personalisation  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  solve  disagreements? 

2.  Is  there  someone  you  need  to  solve  a 
problem  with  today?  What  might  you 
do? 

CLOSURE 

Say  this  prayer:  "Jesus,  help  me  to  be  a 
friend.  Help  me  always  to  remember  to  be  as 
kind  and  loving  as  vou  are." 
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Lesson  44 

Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

237.  Experience  a  variety  of  cultures 
through  music,  ait,  food 

Lesson  Overview 

Children  are  exposed  to  stories,  customs  and 
foods  of  other  cultures. 

Background  information 

Children  arc  naturally  curious  about  chil- 
dren who  are  different  in  looks,  language, 
customs.  We  need  to  bridge  this  gap  bv 
learning  about  these  differences.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  now  because  of  the  influx 
of  families  from  other  countries. 

Vocabulary 

Alike 

Different 

Same 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Materials  depicting  students'  ethnic 
background  (have  them  provide  or  de- 
scribe pictures,  recipes,  dress,  dances, 
customs  of  their  ancestors)  (Materials 
from  The  Holy  Childhood  Associa- 
tion and  Maryknoll  may  be  helpful.. ) 

•  Pictures,  materials  and  stories  that  de- 
pict different  cultures 

•  Globe  or  map 

•  Construction  paper  and  eravons 

•  Records,  tapes 

•  A  variety  of  books  chosen  from  among 
the  follow  ing:  Christmas  in  Noisy  Vil- 
lage by  Astred  Lindgren  and  Don 
Wikland  (The  Viking  Press,  1965); 
Mr.  Fang's  Toy  Shop  by  Leo  Politi 
(Macmillan,  1978);  On  Mother's  Lap 
by  Peggy  Parish  (Harper  Junior 
Books,  1972);  Hawk,  Vm  Ttur 
Brother  by  Byrd  Baylor  (Scribner, 
1976);  Momo's  Kitten  by  Mitsu 


Vashima  and  Taro  Yashima  (Penguin, 
1977);  Amiga  by  Byrd  Baylor 
Schweitzer  (Macmillan,  1973);  When 
Panda  Comes  to  Our  House  by  Helen 
Zane  Jensen  (Dial  Books,  1985);  Why 
Are  People  Dijferent'hx  Barbara  Shoah 
Hozen  (Western  Publishing,  1985); 
Louie  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats  ( Green  - 
willow,  1983) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  respect  the  customs  and 
foods  of  people  who  are  different  from  them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Seat  the  children  in  small  groups. 

2.  Ask  them  to  look  at  each  other  and  say 
how  they  are  different  and  alike.  (Or, 
have  them  place  their  hands  in  a  circle 
and  discuss  how  they  arc  alike  and  dif- 
ferent. ) 

3.  Choose  several  children  with  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  (e.g.,  black,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Native  American). 

4.  Using  a  large  globe  or  map,  point  out 
where  their  families  came  from.  Talk 
about  the  country.  Talk  about  whv 
they  came  to  America. 

5.  Discuss  how  important  they  are  to  us 
and  what  girts  they  brought  to  our 
country. 

Read  a  variety  of  stories  about  specific 
ethnic  groups.  Choose  from  among: 
Native  American  —  Hawk,  Vm  Your 
Brother 

Eskimo  —  On  Mother's  Lap 
Chinese-American  —  Mr.  Fang's  Toy 
Shop 

Japanese-American  —  Mowo's  Kitten 
Chinese  —  When  Panda  Comes  to  Our 
House 

Hispanic  —  Amiga 
Black  —  Untie 

Multi-cultural  —  Why  Are  People  Dif- 
ferent"': 

Discuss  each  book  chosen.  Ask  the 
children  to  tell  what  was  different  from 
their  lives  and  what  was  the  same. 
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8.  C Tall  attention  to  the  pictures  of  chil- 
dren with  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds. Study  the  dress,  the  places 
they  live  (e.g.,  desert,  rain  forest)  and 
what  they  are  doing.  Discuss  how  and 
why  it  is  different  from  their  lives. 

9.  Using  records  or  tapes,  play  music 
tvpical  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Afri- 
can or  Hispanic  cultures.  Have  the 
children  listen  and  hop,  march  or  step 
to  the  music. 

10.  Talk  about  the  children's  favorite 
foods.  Show  picwres  of  and  discuss 
ethnic  dishes.  Encourage  parents  to 
bring  in  a  taste  of  their  food  for  the 
children. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qitestions: 

1 .  Who  made  all  people? 

2 .  Is  everything  that  God  made  good? 

3.  Is  it  great  that  we  are  all  different,  yet 
alike? 

4.  Name  the  wax's  we  are  alike  and  differ- 
ent. 

5.  How  should  we  treat  each  other? 

6.  Do  some  boys  and  girls  wear  different 
kinds  of  clothes  in  their  countries? 


7.  Do  some  boys  and  girls  listen  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  music? 

8.  Do  some  boys  and  girls  cat  ditlerent 
kinds  of  food: 

9.  Do  some  box's  and  girls  look  different 
from  some  of  us? 

10.  Look  at  the  pictures  again.  Did  Cod 
make  all  of  these  people? 

Pnsonalization  Questions 

1.  Does  Cod  love  all  of  these  people  and 
want  you  to  love  them? 

2.  How  should  you  treat  people  who  are 
different  from  you? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  your  left  and  right  hands. 
Then  cut  pictures  from  magazines  or  books 
of  different  people,  dress,  food,  etc.  Paste 
them  on  the  hands.  Join  hands  at  thumb  or 
little  finger  to  make  a  long  chain  to  go 
around  the  room. 

( Explain  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, made  bv  Cod  and  loved  by  Cod.  "We 
treat  all  Cod's  people  with  respect  and  care 
for  them. ) 
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Lesson  45 

Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

254.  Experience  the  life  cycle  of  the  plant 

255.  Discuss  that  birth,  growth  and  death 
are  part  of  even*  life  (plants,  animals, 
persons) 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  stories  and  discuss  God's 
plan  for  His  creatures. 

Vocabulary 

Life  cycle 
Die 

Accident 
Life 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Pictures  depicting  seasons 

•  Adult  and  baby  pictures 

•  Adult  and  baby  animal  pictures 

•  Picture  of  three  stages  of  plant  (At- 
tachment N ) 

•  Flowers  at  different  stages  of  dev  elop- 
ment (seed  catalogs  are  good  sources) 

•  The  Accident  by  ('ami  Carrick 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  1973) 

•  Grandpa's  Slide  Show  by  Deborah 
Gould  (William  Morrow  &:  Co., 
1987) 

•  Other  books,  as  desired:  My  Ven  Spe- 
cial Friend  by  Lucille  Hein  (Judson 
Press,  1974);  How  Chicks  Are  Bom  by 
Bruce  Grant  (Rand  McNally,  1967); 
Seeds  and  More  Seeds  by  Millicent 
Selsam  i  Harper  &  Row,  1959) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  understand  that  all  of  God's 

creatures  have  a  life  cycle. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  the  children  seated  at  tables  or  in 
a  circle. 


2.  Hold  up  the  pictures  of  the  plant  stages 
(Attachment  N ) — a  seed,  some  growth 
and  then  full  growth. 

3.  Let's  put  these  pictures  in  order. 

•  Which  one  is  first,  second  and  third? 

4.  Explain  that  this  is  bow  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables  grow. 

5.  Have  the  children  look  at  some  pic- 
tures of  flowers  at  different  stages  of 
development  (from  catalogs). 

6.  Ask: 

•  Which  are  just  beginning  to  grow? 
(Gall  attention  to  color, size.) 

•  Which  arc  full  grown? 

•  Which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  ready 
to  eat? 

•  What  happens  to  plants  after  they've 
lived  a  wirier 

7.  Present  rhem  with  pictures  of  animals, 
baby  and  parent.  Have  them  match 
the  parent  with  the  baby. 

8.  Discuss  bow  baby  animals  grow  to  be 
adults  and  become  parents. 

9.  Explain  that  animals  get  old,  get  sick 
and  die.  'Phis  is  God's  plan.  We  call  it 
the  life  cycle. 

10.  Read  Ihe  Accident. 

11.  Ask: 

•  How  do  you  think  the  little  boy  felt? 
(Sad.) 

•  Do  we  feel  sad  when  a  pet  dies?  (Yes.) 

•  Is  it  okay  to  feel  sad?  (Yes.) 

•  Have  vou  ever  had  a  pet  die  by  acci- 
dent, as  t  he  result  of  an  illness,  or  be- 
cause it  was  old? 

12.  'Pell  the  class  that  we  know  that  all 
animals  are  born,  grow  and  then  die. 
'Phis  is  Clod's  plan  for  life  and  it  is 
Hood, 

13.  Explain  that  Clod  gave  us  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  help  us  grow.  'Phis  is  part 
of  God's  plan  for  life  and  it  is  good. 

Baby  animals  are  born,  grow  big  like 
their  parents  and  then  die.  Seeds  grow 
and  become  beautiful  (lowers,  fruits  or 
vegetables  and  then  die.  This  is  all  part 
of  Clod's  plan  for  life. 

We  were  babies.  We  grow  big  like 
our  moms  and  dads  and  when  we  are 
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Loss 

(continued) 


old,  we  die.  This  is  pan  of  God's  plan 
for  life. 

God\s  plan  for  life  is  that  all  crea- 
tures are  born,  live  and  die. 
14.  Have  the  class  listen  to  this  story; 

"Why  can't  Granddad  come  home,"  said 
Billy.  His  mother  said,  "Granddad  is  very 
sick  and  the  doctor  wants  him  in  the  hospital 
so  he  can  take  care  of  him."  'Tm  big,  and  I 
can  take  care  of  him,"  said  five-year-old  Billy. 
"I  love  Granddad  and  I  want  him  here,"  he 
said.  Mom  said,  "I  know  Billy,  but 
Granddad  is  very  sick." 

That  night,  Jesus  called  Billy's  granddad 
to  heaven.  Jesus  said,  "Gome  home, 
Granddad,  to  life  forever."  Billy  was  so  sad 
when  Mom  told  him.  He  cried  and  cried. 
But  that  was  okay  because  we  can  cry  when 
someone  we  love  dies.  But,  we  can  be  happy, 
too,  because  we  know  that  dving  means  go- 
ing on  to  a  new  life  with  Jesus.  That  is  all  part 
of  God's  plan  for  life. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con  ten  t  Qttestiotis: 

1.  Did  Billy  want  his  granddad  to  get 
well?  (Yes.) 

2.  Was  it  all  right  for  Billy  to  cry?  (Yes.) 

3.  Is  it  all  right  for  us  to  be  sad  when 
someone  we  love  dies?  (Yes.) 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  plants,  animals  or  people  in  your 
life  have  died? 

2.  What  did  vou  do  to  show  how  vou 
felt? 

CLOSURE 

(Read  Grandpa's  Slide  Show.)  How  do  vou 
feel  after  this  storv? 
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Topic 

Individual  Differences 
Student  Objectives 

students  will: 
271.  Describe  how  each  person  may  react 
differently  to  the  same  situation 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  react  to  several  stones  about  chil- 
dren in  various  situations. 

Vocabulary 

Happy 

Scared 

Frightened 

Sad 

Teased 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Feeling  Faces  'from  Attachment  M. 
Lessons  40-41  ■ 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  rcu>gp.i/e  that  we  are  all 
different  and  ha\e  different  feeling  and  ex- 
periences. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Seat  the  children  in  a  comfortable  po- 
sition and  distribute  "Feeling  Faces* 

Attachment  M ». 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  they  will  listen  to 
some  stories,  but  before  that,  they 
should  think  about  some  things.  Have 
them  put  the  faces  down  in  front  of 
them  and  then  hold  up  a  face  which 
shows  how  they  feel  about  each  word: 
Sunshine 
Rain 
Spider 
Ice  cream 
Bug 
Doc 
Snake 
Partv 


3.  Explain  that  children  will  react  differ- 
ently Some  boys  and  girls  will  like 
bugs,  spiders  and  snakes.  Others  will 
squeal  and  make  faces. 

4.  Kxplain  that  sometimes  we  have  rea  - 
sons for  the  way  we  act.  Tell  this  story: 

The  dog  was  very  big.  Mary  saw  it  and 
began  to  cry.  Ann  w  ent  up  to  the  dog  and 
petted  it. 

5.  Ask: 

•  Was  it  w  rang  for  Mary  to  cry?  ■  No.  • 

•  Whv  do  you  think  she  cried?  i  She  was 
afraid  of  dogs,  i 

•  Whv  do  you  think  Ann  w  as  able  to  pet 
the  dog?  1  She  liked  dogs.  ■ 

6.  Have  the  class  listen  to  another  story: 

Peggy  was  building  a  tall,  tall  building. 
Her  brother,  Fred,  ran  into  the  room  and 
knocked  it  dow  n.  Peggy  w  as  \  cry  angry  with 
her  brother. 

".  Ask: 

•  Was  Peggv  right  to  get  angry  w  ith  her 
brother? 

•  Whv  do  you  think  she  got  so  angry: 

Because  she  worked  hard  and  her 
brother  spoiled  her  work. 

•  Was  Fred  right  in  w  hat  he  did?  If  he- 
did  it  on  purpose,  no.  > 

S.  Tell  this  story: 

It  was  Paulo's  birthday.  He  was  very  c^ 
cited  because  his  dad  w  as  coming  to  see  him. 
Fie  was  all  ready  for  his  dad.  the  candles  on 
tlie  cake  w  ere  lit  and  Paulo  was  looking  out 
the  window  for  his  father.  He  never  came. 
Paulo  became  angry  and  pushed  his  cake  on 
the  floor. 

<>.  Ask: 

•  Would  you  do  what  Paulo  did?  Why? 
Why  not? 

•  How  do  you  think  Paulo  felt? 

•  Was  it  right  for  him  to  do  that? 

•  Have  you  ever  felt  like  Paulo: 
Explain  that  sometimes  things  happen 
that  are  not  our  fault.  We  feel  wry 
upset.  Sometimes  we  are  angry.  Some- 
times we  want  to  hurt  someone  or 
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something.  When  this  happens,  we 
need  to  tell  someone  how  we  feel. 
1  lave  students  think  about  this  stoiv: 


The  boys  were  running  around  the  play- 
ground holding  a  rubber  snake.  Some  of  the 
children  laughed  at  them,  Other  children 
ran  away  screaming  and  some  were  crying. 

12.  Ask: 

•  Why  do  you  think  some  boys  and  girls 
were  laughing? 

•  Why  were  some  boys  and  girls  run 
ning  away  and  crying? 

•  Should  the  boys  have  teased  them? 

•  Was  it  all  right  for  some  children  not 
to  like  being  teased? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtuxtions: 

1.  Does  everyone  react  the  same  way 
when  something  happens? 

2.  Tell  us  some  examples, 

3.  Is  this  okav?  Whv  or  whv  not? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  makes  you  scared?  Does  that 
same  thing  scare  everyone  else? 

2.  What  makes  you  happy?  Does  this 
make  everyone  happy? 

CLOSURE 

All  boys  and  girls  are  diilerent.  What  makes 
some  happy,  sad,  frightened  or  angry  does 
not  make  all  feel  this  way.  We  must  respect 
and  care  about  others. 

Say  this  prayer:  "Jesus,  I  want  to  remem- 
ber to  treat  all  boys  and  girls  the  way  I  want 
to  be  treated.  Help  me  to  respect  others' 
feelings." 
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Doctor,  encourager,  comforter,  social  worker  and  counselor  are  among  the  many  roles 
of  teachers  today.  These  are  the  expanded  roles  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  that  of 
academic  instructor.  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  in  response  to  the 
demands  on  the  teacher  in  these  expanded  roles,  offers  this  elementary  guidance 
curriculum.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance  program, 
is  a  support  and  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Curriculum  section  of 
the  Chief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Schools,  began  in  the  summer  of  1990.  Representatives 
from  each  of  these  departments  designated  topics,  designed  a  format  and  selected 
qualified  writers.  The  fruit  of  their  dreaming  and  planning,  with  support  from  the 
Michael  McGivney  Fund,  is  this  six-volume  guidance  program  which  extends  from  early 
childhood  through  eighth  grade.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  a  resource  that  assists 
teachers  to  provide  a  warm,  nurturing  learning  environment  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  children  who  bring  Christ  into  the  world. 
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Preface 


The  Religious  Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  Schoolstztcs  that  the  Catholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  'new  creature'  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100).  Faithy  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  early  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  which 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  are 
asked  to  address  with  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  provides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fijlly  alive. 

Sister  Mary  Leanne  Welch,  PBVM 
Editor 
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Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  to  God's 
call  to  choose  life." 

The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 

Volume  1      Program  Manual 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parrs  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  E,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  included 
in  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Others 

•  Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision -Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety 

•  Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexualitv 

•  HIV/AIDS 

This  manual,  Volume  3,  contains  the 
materials  needed  to  teach  Level  B.  It  is 
intended  for  Grades  1  and  2. 

A  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the 
classroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmental 


i  guidance  program  finds  general  agreement 
that  teachers  have  an  important  function. 
The  nature  of  the  teacher's  function  in- 
volves creating  a  student-centered  class- 
room climate,  knowing  and  communicat- 
ing with  students  individually,  being 
.  accepting  and  challenging,  leading  guid- 
[  ance  activities,  providing  information  and 
consulting  with  other  personnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
:  teachers  are  considered  under  three  head- 
1  ings:  attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Authors 
give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the  teacher's 
personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as  prerequi- 
sites for  fostering  student  affective  growth. 
Teachers  who  are  self-aware  and  self-confi- 
dent and  who  can  establish  a  genuine,  warm 
j  relationship  with  students,  expressing  intcr- 
|  est,  empathy,  acceptance  and  positive  re- 
gard, are  considered  more  likely  to  be  effec- 
•  tive  guidance  teachers. 

!       Concepts  important  for  guidance 

I  teachers  include  an  understanding  of:  nor- 
mal development,  group  dynamics,  indi- 

■  vidual  needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  dis- 
tress and  an  overview  of  affective  education 

>  concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guidance 
|  teachers  include:  communication,  classroom 
management,  crisis  intervention  and  skills 
that  foster  self-esteem,  self-control  and  stu- 
dent independence  by  teaching  problem- 
solving  skills  and  decision-making  skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devel- 
opmental guidance.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value-based,  psychologically  safe 
environment  in  which  young  people  can 
interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
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growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist  j 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is  j 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  constant  j 
contact  with  students  which  can  promote 
bonding  among  students  and  between 
teacher  and  students. 

It  is  the  classrc .  m  teacher  who  can 
integrate 

—  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 

—  guidance  applications  in  other 

disciplines  and 

—  other  disciplines  in  guidance 

and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  for  each  lesson,  They 
not  only  need  to  study  the  suggested  proce- 
dures and  adapt  them  to  their  students,  but 
also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared  with 
responses  for  possible  student  comments  or 
questions.  Although  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  predict  all  responses  from  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  foresee  many  of  them 
and  need  to  think,  thrc  ''h,  before  class, 
how  they  will  respond. 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students 
that  their  responses  wall  be  handled  confi- 
dentially, and  students  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 


Faith,  Family  and  Friends  expresses  and 
fosters  Christian  values, ;  in  no  way  is  it 
intended  to  replace  religion  class.  Guidance 
class  complements  religion  class  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  a  range  of  topics  and  atti- 
tudes beyond  those  covered  in  the  forma- 
tive and  informative  aspects  of  religion  class. 

Using  this  program  should  not  pre- 
clude using  other  materials  as  well.  Supple- 
mentary materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  sequence . 

Two  topics  are  included  in  this  curricu- 
|  lum  for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
j  essary; 

HIV/AIDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
;  the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
:  within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
|  these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic 
j  EducationalApproachto  HIV,  NCF-A,  1992 . 

i 
I 

I  Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  arc  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer- 
enced within  each  level.  Teaching  materials 
for  these  lessons  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 

i  local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 

I  given  clientele. 
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Philosophy 


The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  salvation  brought  into  the 
world  through  Christ  Jesus.  That  good 
news  announces  that  every  person  is  uniquely 
created  by  a  loving  God  who  sent  Jesus  to 
show  how  much  that  same  God  loves  each 
person. 

Therefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthy  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  they  grow  and  mature  in 
love,  need  help  in  realizing  their  full  poten- 
tial as  children  of  God.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  with  self,  with  ot'  rs  and 
with  all  of  creation.  It  is  both  develcr  .nental 
and  preventative,  and  meant  to  be  inte- 
grated within  the  total  school  program. 

In  Tfje  Religious  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  educa- 
tion does  not  aim  for  maturity  without  faith . 
Rather  the  principal  aims  of  education  within 
the  church  are: 

. . .  that  as  the  baptized  person  isgradually 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  he  or  she  may  daily  grow  more 
conscious  of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has  been 
received  .  .  .  What  characterizes  a  Catholic 
school,  therefore,  is  that  it  guides  students  in 
such  a  way  "that  the  development  of  each  one's 
own  personality  will  be  matched  by  the growth 
of  that  new  creation  which  he  or  she  became  by 
baptism."  We  need  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  a  movement  or  a  growth  process, 
directed  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  of  anything  human. 
At  the  same  time  the  process  must  be  harmoni- 
ous, so  that  Christian  formation  takes  place 
within  and  in  the  course  of  human  forma- 
tion. The  two  are  not  separate  and  parallel 
paths;  they  are  complementary  forms  of  edu- 
cation which  become  one  in  the  goals  of  the 
teacher  and  the  willing  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents. Ttic  Gospel notes this harmoniousgrowth 
in  the  child  Jesus. 


The  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of  even'  student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the  Chris- 
tian religious  dimension  and  recognizes  the 
help  of  grace."  This  formation  will  only 
happen  if  teachers  "unite  their  educational 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordinated  efforts 
...will  interfere  with  rather  than  assist  in  the 
students'  personal  development"  (#98-99). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1 .  Through  Baptism  and  th.e  other  sacra- 
ments, the  young  person  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  loving  God. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  God's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
young  person  can  grow  responsibly  into 
self-direction. 

4.  The  Catholic  school  is  concerned  with 
facilitating,  enabling  and  assistingyoung 
people  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  freely 
and  responsibly  choose  life  and  devel- 
opment. 

Specifically,  the  school  will  help  young 
people: 

1.  Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  Form  positive  and  enduring  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision-making  skills. 

4.  Use  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

5 .  Achieve  self-direction  and  self-discipline 
according  to  their  own  maturity. 

6.  Begin  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  loving 
God  and  serving  neighbor. 

This  guidance  program  presumes  that 
many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lesson 
plans  also  are  covered  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  other  subject  areas,  specifically 
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religion,  social  studies,  science  and  language 
arts.  The  program  will  be  successful  because 
of  excellent  teachers  and  because  of  school 
practices  which  reinforce  its  principles. 

It  also  presumes  that  the  Catholic  school 
is  a  place  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  promise  and 
hope,  healing  and  forgiveness — all  based  on  j 
the  love  Jesus  has  shown  to  the  church. 

How  to  Use  This  Program 

To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy  schedules, 
Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  designed  to  be 
flexible  to  meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three 
options  for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  lessons 
would  be  most  appropriately  used  dur- 
ing that  time  frame.  If  there  are  two  30- 
to-45-minute  time  slots  per  week,  most 
of  the  lessons  could  be  used.  If  less  time 
is  allotted,  teachers  will  need  to  doyear- 
long  planning  to  determine  which  les- 
sons and  topics  they  wish  to  include. 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les- 
sons on  friendship  in  language  arts  when 
stories  or  themes  center  on  friendship; 
use  substance  abuse  awareness  lessons 


in  science;  use  stress  management  in 
physical  education,  etc. 
3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If  there  is 
a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it  is  limited 
in  time  (,e.g.,  one  30-minute  lesson  per 
week),  some  lessons  could  be  taught 
during  that  time  frame,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  could  be  integrated  into 
subject  areas  or  disciplines. 

The  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according  to 
local  needs.  Each  topic  stands  independent 
of  the  others.  Lessons  may  be  extended  or 
shortened  depending  on  options  a  teacher 
chooses  as  well  as  the  amount  and  degree  of 
student  response  or  interaction.  In  some 
cases,  two  days  are  suggested  for  one  lesson 
in  order  to  provide  more  activities  before 
processing  the  experience. 

The  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  manual 
provides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Each  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 

Topic 

This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
belongs.  Each  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
seven  lessons  at  a  given  time.  In  some  les- 


This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 


Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 

Level  A 

Grade  1 

Level  B, 

Part  1 

Grade  2 

Level  B, 

Part  2 

Grade  3 

Level  C, 

Part  1 

Grade  4 

Level  C, 

Part  2 

Grade  5 

Level  D, 

Parti 

Grade  6 

Level  D, 

Part  2 

Grade  7 

Level  E, 

Part  1 

Grade  8 

Level  E, 

Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten  Level  A 

Grades  1-2       Year  I:  Level  B,  Part  1  Year  II:  Level  B,   Part  2 

Grades  3-4      Year  I:  Level  C,  Part  1  Year  II:  Level  C,   Part  2 

Grades  5-6      Year  I:  Level  D,  Part  1  Year  II:  Level  D,  Part  2 

Grades  7-8      Year  I:  Level  E,  Parti  Year  II:  Level  E,   Part  2 
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sons,  Lesson  1  for  example,  objectives  from 
more  than  one  topic  have  been  included  in 
order  to  provide  for  better  integration  of 
concepts. 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  what  is  the  student  to 
know,  door  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  lesson . 
The  number  of  the  objective  refers  to  the 
listing  in  the  total  scope  and  sequence  chart 
found  in  Volume  I. 

Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  summary  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year. 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for 
the  total  content  of  a  year's  work.  Reading 
the  lesson  overviews  of  other  levels  will  give 
the  user  a  feel  for  the  development  of  the 
various  topics.  The  lesson  overview'  also  will 
help  the  teacher  review  content  of  lessons  he 
or  she  has  previously  taught. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  viewpoints  helpful 
for  putting  together  the  total  lesson.  It  may 
alert  the  teacher  to  watch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teacher  to  check 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  will  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained,  others 
will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified.  In  lieu  of  this, 
words  have  been  identified  but  each  teacher 
will  need  to  supply  necessary  definitions 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  students. 

Suggested  Materials 

Any  i  »erials  used  in  the  lesson  are 
identified  m  this  section.  Handouts  and 


attachments  are  included  with  many  of  the 
lessons.  Handouts  (numbered  in  consecu- 
tive order  within  each  level)  are  intended  to 
be  duplicated  and  distributed  to  students 
for  use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  (let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one  or 
two  students.  Other  items  will  be  everyday 
school  materials.  In  cases  where  a  literature 
story  is  not  available,  others  can  readily  be 
substituted.  Literature  books  and  suggested 
songs  are  listed  in  each  lesson.  A  master  list 
is  provided  in  the  "Resources"  section,  which 
follows  the  last  lesson. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "TEACHER'S  ROLE"  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  to  stay  constantly  aware  of 
his  or  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance.  This 
role  is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide, 
and  sometimes  an  "input"  person .  Although 
input  is  necessary,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process  the 
knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  involved 
and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  "ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE" 

gives  the  students  a  common  experience 
which  provides  the  basis  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives.  The  "Activiir/Kxperience" 
establishes  the  framework  for  the  message 
and  content  of  the  lesson. 

"PROCESSING  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCE" is  divided  into  two  parts,  Content 
and  Personalization.  The  Content  Ques- 
tions assist  students  to  verbalize  and  clarify 
what  they  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
objectives.  The  Pevsonalization  Qtiestions 
help  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their  per- 
sonal lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  quiet  reflection, 
class  discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  decide 
for  his  or  her  class  which  method  is  best.  For 
some  classes, students  would  be  psychologi- 
cally safe  enough  to  share  very  openly  with 
their  peers  on  personal  applications.  Other 
groups  would  be  very  uncomfortable  with 
this  type  ofsharing,  and  therefore  journaling 
might  be  better.  For  some,  writing  may  not 
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enhance  the  application,  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion might  be  appropriate,  In  addition  to 
variances  in  classes  and  groups,  there  also 
will  be  variances  according  to  topic  and 
students'  experience  with  the  topic.  In  plan- 
ning the  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to  decide 
which  method  of  using  this  portion  of*  the 
lesson  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her 
students  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  be  prepared  with  responses  for  possible 
student  comments  and  questions.  Although 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  predict  all  re- 
sponses from  students,  they  will  be  able  to 
foresee  many  of  them  and  need  to  think 
through,  before  class,  how  to  respond. 

"CLOSURE"  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  of 
that  experience.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 


end  of  the  class;  at  other  times  it  may  cam' 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  days. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 

It  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to  use  the 
lessons  in  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  they 
use  their  own  creativity  to  assure  that  the 
students  can  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Teacher  creativity  and  adaptation  are  essen- 
tial if  students'  needs  are  to  be  met. 
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Part  1  /  Part  2 

Suggested  for  use  with  Grades  1  and  2 

Objectives  —  Scope  and  Sequence 

PART  1 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Tf)c  students  will: 

1  1.      Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-discipline 

4.  Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved  and  loving  person 

2  6.     Verity  that  their  growing  is  helped  by  others 
7.     Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Tl)c  students  will: 

3  19.     Explain  reasons  for  having  and  following  lunchroom,  playground, 

assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

20.     Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one 
of  us 

4  21 .     Include  peers  in  games,  activities,  playtime 

22.     Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to  disturb  them 

5  23.     Defend  the  role  of  people  in  authority,  for  example,  principal,  police, 

crossing  guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy,  teachers,  government  officials 

Friendship 

The  students  will: 

6  49.      Discover  that  sharing  work,  play  and  other  things  can  lead  to  friendship 

7  50.     Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian  friendship 

8  51.     Show  appreciation  to  peers  and  friends 

'  a  i — 3  


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Vol  jme  1,  Program  Manual 


Objectives^ 


9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 


Conflict  Resolution 

The  students  will: 

219.  Identity  examples  of  conflict  in  their  own  lives 

221.    Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  (conflict  resolution)  and  practice  the 
process  in  daily  situations 

224.  Defend  the  value  of  peacemaking 

218.    Explain  that  God  wants  us  to  be  friends  with  al! 

220.  Explain  the  value  of  respecting  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others 
223.    Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 

225.  Re  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in  conflict  situations 

226.  Identify  those  aspects  of  conflicts  which  they  can  and  cannot  control 

227.  Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving  conflict 

Family 

The  students  will: 

68.  Identify-  family  celebrations,  special  occasions 

69.  Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love  them 

70.  Explain  that  adults  in  some  families  consist  of:  mother  and  father,  a 
mother  only,  a  father  only,  grandparents,  or  step-parents 

Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

288.  Discuss  the  role  of  parents 

289.  Discuss  that  babies  are  born  of  a  loving  and  sharing  married  couple 

290.  Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of  God's  plan 

291.  Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others 

284.    Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 

292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

HIV/AIDS 

The  students  will: 

318.  List  ways  in  which  they  can  help  others  who  are  sick 

319.  Identify  ideas  for  playtime  at  school  and  at  home  as  either  "safe"  or 
"dangerous" 

320.  Name  significant  adults  with  whom  they  can  share  secrets  and  impor- 
tant information 
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LEVEL  B 


Part  1 
Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

Moral  Decision-Making 

The  stud  nits  will: 

20  93.    Identity  the  number  of  decisions  they  make 

94.  Verify  the  inevitability  of  making  choices  in  life 

95.  Explain  how  each  decision  has  consequences 

21  96.    Practice  making  decisions  in  a  school  setting 

98.    Explain  the  role  of  prayer/ reflection  in  moral  decision -making 

Self-Safety 

The  students  will: 

22  1  37.    Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  considered  private 

and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

138.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 
them 

139.  Describe  the  differences  between  good  touch  and  bad  touch 
142.    Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

23  143.    Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it  from  correction 

144.  Verity  that  most  correction  and  punishment  is  not  abuse 

24  141.    Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they  are  abused 

145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for 
self  and  others) 

147.    Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

The  students  will: 

25  157.    Take  responsibility  for  completing  school  work  and  using  time  well 
158.    Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their  own  work  in  order  to  learn 

26  159.    Recognize  that  learning  and  satisfying  curiosity  are  a  benefit  to  the 

individual  and  the  group 

160.    Experience  being  part  of  a  team  to  accomplish  a  task 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

1'be  students  will: 

27  1  75.     Explore  the  consequences  of  excess 

177.    Identify  and  choose  healthv  ways  of  feeling  good 
1  7cS,    Explore  the  effects  of  advertising  on  making  choices 
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OBJECTIVES 


Part  1 
Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective  

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

28  172.    Describe  the  possible  dangers  of  ordinary  household  substances 
179.    Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  medicine 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

TIjc  students  will: 

29  238.    Explain  that  they  are  all  children  of  God  who  are  alike  and  different 

239.  Verify  that  people  are  not  all  alike  and  differences  can  be  good 

30  237.    Experience  a  variety  of  cultures  through  music,  art,  food 

240.  Experience  and  learn  from  persons  with  disabilities  in  order  to 
appreciate  them  and  their  gifts 


Part  2 
Objectives 


Part  2 

Individual  Differences 

The  students  will: 

1  269.    Identify  ways  in  which  they  are  special  and  unique,  as  created  by  God 

270.  Tell  how  differences  are  good 

271 .  Describe  how  each  person  may  react  differently  to  the  same  situation 

2  272.    Describe  differences  in  physical  attributes,  such  as  size,  weight, 

limitations 

273.    Explain  how  some  people  stereotype  what  boys  and  girls  can  do 


Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

The  students  will: 

19.  Explain  reasons  for  having  and  following  lunchroom,  playground, 
assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

20.  Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each 
one  of  us 

21.  Include  peers  in  games,  activities,  playtime 

22.  Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to  disturb  them 

23.  Defend  the  role  of  people  in  authority,  for  example,  principal,  police, 
crossing  guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy,  teachers,  government 
officials 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manua! 


Friendship 

The  students  will: 


o 

T.  rcat  others  respectfully 

7 

53. 

Verify  that  friends  help  people  grow 

8 

54. 

Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can  help  us  grow  in  different  ways 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

11k  students  will: 

9 

205. 

Explain  that  all  people  have  a  variety  of  feelings,  both  pleasant  and 

unpleasant 

207. 

Know  they  are  a  loved  and  loving  person 

10  208.    Practice  appropriate  ways  to  share  their  feelings  with  their  parents  and 

other  adults 

1 1  209.    Identity  that  behavior  affects  feelings  and  feelings  affect  behavior 

Family 

The  students  will: 

12  68.    Identify  family  celebrations,  special  occasions 
69.    Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love  them 

13  70.    Explain  that  adults  in  some  families  consist  of:  mother  and  father,  a 

mother  only,  a  father  only,  grandparents,  or  step-parents 

Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

14  288.    Discuss  the  role  of  parents 

289.    Discuss  that  babies  are  born  of  a  loving  and  sharing  married  couple 

15  291.    Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others 

16  292.    Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

HIV/AIDS 

The  students  will: 

17  321.    Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  life  as  a  gift  and  identify  the 

responsibilities  that  result  from  that  gift 

18  322.    Explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the  word  "contagious" 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


19  323.    Test  criteria  for  evaluating  behavior  as  good/bad,  safe /dangerous, 

kind/selfish 

Communication 

The  students  will: 

20  36.    Describe  appropriate  times  to  speak  for  oneself  and  on  behalf  of  others 
37.    Classify  what  should  and  should  not  be  repeated 

21  38.    Explain  the  importance  of  listening  to  peers 

39.    Discuss  the  use  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  words 

Self-Safety 

llje  students  will: 

22  1 38.    Leatn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 

them 

142.    Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

23  1 37.    Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  considered  private 

and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

139.    Describe  the  differences  between  good  touch  and  bad  touch 

24  140.    Decide  that  it  is  all  right  to  say  no 

145.    Explain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for 
self  and  others) 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

The  students  will: 

25  1 57.    lake  responsibility  for  completing  school  work  and  using  time  well 
1 58.    Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their  own  work  in  order  to  learn 

26  159.    Recognize  that  learning  and  satisfying  curiosity  are  a  benefit  to  the 

individual  and  the  group 

160.    Experience  being  part  of  a  team  to  accomplish  a  task 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

The  students  will: 

27  175.    Explore  the  consequences  of  excess 

177.    Identify-  and  choose  healthy  ways  of  feeling  good 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

28  1 78.    Explore  the  effects  of  advertising  on  making  choices 

180.    Identify  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco 

Loss 

The  students  will: 

29  256.    Discuss  experiences  of  loss  ( moving  from  friends,  death  of  a  pet  or  loss 

of  a  treasured  object) 

257.    Describe  how  experiences  of  loss  are  common  to  evervone 


255.    Discuss  that  birth,  growth  and  death  are  part  of  even*  '  'plants, 
animals,  persons) 

258.    Discuss  the  feelings  people  have  when  they  experience  a  loss 
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Lesson  1 

Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Wje  students  will: 

1,  Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-dis- 
cipline 

4.  Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved 
and  loving  person 

Lesson  Overview 

Children  listen  to  a  song  about  feelings  and 
then  role-play  happy  and  sad  times.  Each  child 
makes  a  "feeiings  box  "  which  illustrates  per- 
sonal feelings.  This  box  is  used  during  the 
week  to  practice  age-appropriate  responses  to 
their  own  feelings  and  feelings  of  others.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  each  child  can  take  the 
box  home  to  practice  the  skill  in  the  family. 

Basic  Information 

The  young  child  experiences  many  feelings 
during  the  day  at  school  and  play.  The  teacher 
promotes  awareness  of  one's  own  and  others' 
feelings  by  modeling  and  using  positive  guid- 
ance techniques.  Set  clear  limits  and  involve 
the  child  in  establishing  appropriate  responses 
toothers.  Allow  time  for  mastery  by  repeating 
the  lesson  song  and  activity  during  the  week. 

If  time  is  limited,  the  "Personalization 
Questions"  could  be  used  as  the  "Closure" 
activity.  The  next  lesson  could  continue  with 
the  "Closure"  and  "Possible  Extension  Ac- 
tivities" sections. 

Vocabulary 

Feelings 

Happy 

Sad 

Rejoice 
Personal 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Record  player 

•  Record  of  "Show  Me  Your  Smile"  by 
Joe  Wise  or  words  to  the  song  (Attach- 
ment A ) 


•  Scissors 

•  Chalkboard 

•  Chalk 

•  Glue  or  stapler 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Pencil 

•  "My  Feelings  Box"  (Handout  #1  ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  feelings  and  relate 
them  to  their  actions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Prepare  the  children  to  listen. 

2.  Tell  them  that  they  will  be  asked  to 
recall  feeling  words  at  the  end  of  the 
song. 

3.  Play  "Show  Me  Your  Smile"  by  Joe 
Wise.  If  the  music  is  not  available,  read 
the  words  (Attachment  A)  to  the  chil- 
dren or  choose  anotherappropriate  song. 

4.  Set  up  a  role -play,  using  this  situation: 
Mother  tells  you  that  you  can  have  a 
birthday  party. 

5.  Ask: 

•  How  do  you  feel? 

•  How  do  you  treat  your  mother: 

•  I  low  do  you  treat  others  when  you  are 
happy? 

6.  Set  up  a  role-play,  using  this  situation. 
Mother  (or  Dad)  tells  you  that  you  will 
not  have  a  birthday  party. 

7.  Ask: 

•  How  do  you  feel? 

•  How  do  you  feel  like  acting? 

•  How  do  you  feel  like  treating  others 
when  you  are  sad? 

( If  inappropriate  behaviors  are  men- 
tioned, engage  children  in  ottering  al- 
ternate behaviors  in  response  to  the 
feeling.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  feeling  words  did  you  hear  in  the 
song?  (Accept  all  responses,  but  write 
"happy"  and  "sad"  next  to  one  another 
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on  the  chalkboard  when  the  words  are 
offered.) 

2.  When  do  you  feel  happy?  (  Point  to  the 
word.  I xt  children  respond.) 

3.  When  do  you  feel  sad?  (Point  to  the 
word.  Ixr  children  respond.) 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  you  act  when  you  arc  sad? 

2.  How  can  you  help  a  sad  person  fee! 
better? 

3.  How  can  you  be  happy  when  others  are 
happy? 

CLOSURE 

Now  you  will  haw  a  chance  to  draw  some 
feelings  on  the  "feelings  box." 

Put  scissors,  crayons,  markers  and  pencil 
on  your  work  area. 

(Hold  up  the  sheer  with  the  "feelings  box" 
and  demonstrate  how  to  cut  on  the  exterior 
lines  of  the  box  and  flag.  Distribute  the  hand- 
out to  each  child  and  have  them  begin  work, ) 

When  you  receive  your  paper,  cut  on  the 
lines  of  the  box  and  flag.  Print  your  name  on 
numeral  I .  Draw  pictures  of  any  feelings  you 
would  like  on  numerals  2,  3  and  4.  For 
example,  you  might  draw  a  happy  face,  a  sad 
lace,  an  angry  face,  etc. 

(Circulate,  assist  and  observe.  When  chil- 
dren have  completed  cutting  and  drawing, 
demonstrate  how  to  make  holes  with  a  pen- 
cil.) 

When  you  have  finished,  make  a  hole  with 
a  pencil.  Attach  the  sides  of  the  box  with  glue 
or  stapler. 

Then  color  your  flag  any  color  and  attach 
it  to  the  picture  which  best  describes  your 
present  feelings. 

Put  all  materials  away.  The  boxes  will  be 
used  again  tomorrow. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  The  day  following  the  lesson,  direct  the 
children  to  place  their  ^feelings  boxes* 
on  their  work  areas  and  attach  their 
flags  to  the  picture  which  best  describes 
their  present  feelings. 

2.  Write    "HAPPY,"    -SAO"  and 
"OTHER"  on  the  chalkboard  and  dis 
plav  the  count  under  each. 

3.  Ask: 

•  How  can  we  rejoice  with  the  happy 
people  today? 

•  How  can  we  help  the  sad  people  today? 

4.  Demonstrate  how  to  share  the  "feci 
ings  box"  with  someone. 

The  rules  arc: 

•  One  person  tells  another  about  the 
feelings  picture  which  he  or  she  has 
flagged. 

•  The  other  person  looks,  listens  and 
responds: 

"Thank  you  for  sharing  that  feeling." 

"I  am  glad  you  fee!  

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  fcclinu 


5.  Children  share  their  boxes  with  a  per 
son  next  to  them.  This  activitv  may  be 
repeated  at  appropriate  times  during 
the  day  or  week. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  write  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  "feelings  box"  to 
parents.  Insert  it  into  each  child's  "feci 
ings  box*  to  take  home. 
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Attachment  A  -  Lesson  1  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


"SHOW  ME  YOUR  SMILE" 

Show  me  your  smile. 
Let  it  dance  for  a  while, 
On  your  face. 

What  a  place  for  a  smile  to  be, 
On  your  face,  on  your  face. 

Show  me  your  frown. 

Make  it  sad  like  a  clown. 

When  you're  down, 

You  can  frown,  it's  okay  with  me, 

When  you're  down,  when  you're  down. 

!  wanna  know  when  you're  happy. 
I  wanna  know  when  you're  sad. 
Papa  told  me  that's  the  way  it  all  started, 
With  the  best  friend  he  ever  had. 

Show  me  your  rocks, 
That  you  keep  in  your  box, 
By  your  head, 

On  your  bed,  with  your  bottle  tops, 
At  the  head  of  your  bed. 

I  wanna  see  what  you're  savin'. 

I  wanna  hold  what  you  hold. 

Mama  told  me  that  all  of  these  treasures, 

Are  better  than  dollars  and  gold. 

Show  me  your  smile. 
Let  it  dance  for  a  while, 
On  your  face. 

What  a  place  for  a  smile  to  be, 
On  your  face,  on  your  face. 

Show  me  your  smile. 

Show  me  your  smile. 


Copyright  <.  1976  by  G.I. A.  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  It 
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Handout  #1  -  Lesson  1  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


MY  "FEELINGS  BOX" 


1.  Thank  you  God  for  my 

feelings! 

Name: 

/  \ 

/  \ 

"3 

\  / 

• 
• 
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Lesson  2 


Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

6.  Verity  that  their  growing  is  helped  by 
others 

7.  Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  a  growth  chart  about  their 
peers.  They  discuss  how  they  have  grown  and 
who  has  helped  them  grow.  They  think  about 
how  it  feels  to  grow  and  list  ways  diey  want  to 
continue  growing. 

Basic  information 

Primary  children  are  still  in  the  pre-opcra- 
tional  stage  of  cognitive  development.  To 
help  them  appreciate  the  growth  they  have 
achieved,  it  is  important  to  help  young  chil- 
dren talk  about  their  growth  and  achieve- 
ments. You  might  have  students  share  things 
they  can  do  now  that  they  couldn't  do  earlier, 
e.g.,  tie  their  shoes,  eat  with  a  fork,  get  dressed 
by  themselves,  etc.  Some  children  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  talk  about  the  things  they  can 
do  independently. 


Vocabulary 

Grow 

Independent 
Affirmation 


Tall  Short 
Responsible  Peers 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Growth  chart  made  on  large  paper  ( one 
for  each  group) 

•  Measuring  stick  or  tape 

•  ("rayons  and  markers 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
grow  and  to  discuss  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  their  minds  and  bodies  since 
thev  first  started  school. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four. 

2.  Make  a  growth  chart  for  each  group. 
Use  a  large  piece  of  paper,  making  a  slot 
for  each  child  in  each  group. 

3.  Have  every  child  write  or  draw  some- 
thing about  each  person  which  shows 
how  he  or  she  has  grown  since  school 
began.  (This  growth  could  be  in  read- 
ing, math,  science,  prayer,  art,  manners, 
height,  loss  of  teeth,  etc.) 

4.  Introduce  discussion  of  the  "Content" 
and  "Personalization"  questions  as  a 
prayerful  reflection  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  gifts  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 
Using  the  charts  as  a  basis,  discuss  the 
questions. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  What  ways  have  we  seen  others  grow? 
(Taller,  happier,  smarter,  etc.) 

2 .  What  or  who  has  helped  others  to  grow? 
(Hard  work,  teachers,  friends,  care  of 
self,  etc.) 

Personalization  Qitestions: 
1;  Who  helps  you  grow? 

2.  How  can  you  help  someone  else  grow? 

3.  How  does  it  feel  to  grow? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  chart  on  the  board  with  the  teacher 
and  the  class.  In  the  first  column,  list  ways  you 
would  like  to  continue  to  grow.  In  the  second 
column,  list  who  might  help  you. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Encourage  students  to  share  this  growth  re- 
flection at  home.  A  variation  of  the  activity 
might  be  to  provide  each  student  with  an 
envelope  tor  every  family  member.  After  the 
student  decorates  each  envelope  and  writes 
the  names  or  initials  of  his  or  her  family 
members  on  the  outside  of  the  envelopes, 
have  each  insert  his  or  her  personal  message  of 
affirmation  for  each  family  member.  Some 
examples  might  be:  Mom,  1  like  the  way  you 
cook;  Susie  ( my  sister),  I  love  to  play  with  you; 
etc. 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 
Student  Objectives 

Die  students  will: 

19.  Explain  reasons  for  having  and  follow- 
ing lunchroom,  playground,  assembly, 
church  and  classroom  rules 

20.  Recognize  through  words  and  actions 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one  of  us 

Lesson  Overview 

A  brief  classroom  discussion  and  role-play 
period  prepares  the  children  for  a  "field  trip. v 
The  teacher  and  a  helper  escort  the  children  to 
prearranged  locations  on  campus.  Appropri- 
ate behavior  is  dramatized  and  complimented . 
Upon  return  to  the  classroom,  the  teacher 
helps  the  children  recall  each  location  and  its 
rules.  Students  have  a  chance  to  choose  re- 
spectful responses  to  various  situations. 

Basic  Information 

Active  learning  assumes  that  children  experi- 
ence an  event.  The  teacher  can  plan  many 
aspects  of  a  positive  experience.  In  this  cour- 
tesy lesson,  it  is  important  to: 

•  check  the  scheduled  stops  in  advance 

•  clear  the  schedule  for  each  location 

•  prepare  a  list  of  school  procedures  and 
rules  before  the  "field  trip"  and 

•  schedule  the  playground  last  so  that 
children  can  stay  and  play. 

Vocabulary 

Rules 

Safe 

Respect 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Scheduled  appointments  for  each 
location 

•  tlI  Would  Say..."  (Attachment  B) 

•  Make  Way  for  Dneklhifis  by  Robert 
McCloskey  (Viking  Press,  i<J7M  — 
[optional) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  formulate  and  experience 
rules  for  acceptable  group  behavior. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Havethechildrencleartheinvorkspaces 
and  prepare  to  listen. 

2.  Have  the  class  tnink  of  the  places  that 
w  e  go  together  when  we  are  in  school. 

3.  Ask  for  responses.  Write  all  responses. 

4.  When  finished,  circle  those  locations 
you  plan  to  visit. 

5.  Tell  the  class  that  when  we  respect  one 
another,  we  show  through  words  and 
actions  that  Christ  is  in  each  of  us. 

6.  Ask: 

•  When  lots  of  people  are  together  in  one 
place,  how  can  we  show  that  we  care  for 
one  another? 

•  How  can  we  show  that  we  respect  one 
another? 

7.  Ixt  children  respond.  Conclude  by  for- 
mulating examples  of  rules  from  the 
group  responses.  Say,  "These  are  rules: 
listen,  take  turns,  pick  up  litter,  etc." 

&.  Ask  the  class  why  we  have  rules  and  let 
the  children  respond.  Summarize  by 
saying  that  we  have  rules  so  that  we  can 
be  happy  and  safe. 

9.  Have  the  children  pretend  that  they  are 
on  the  playground  and  ask  them  what 
rules  w  ill  make  us  happy  and  safe.  Select 
two  children  to  role- play. 

10.  Select  children  to  role-play  acceptable 
behavior  for  each  of  the  locations  that 
are  scheduled  for  die  "field  trip." 

1 1 .  Have  the  children  line  up  now  for  the 
trip  to  . 

12.  In  each  location,  practice  the  school 
routine  and  rules.  Compiiment  accept- 
able behavior.  Select  children  to  offer 
compliments  to  the  group. 

1 3.  Duringthechurch  visit,  say  a  prayer  and 
sing  a  song.  In  the  cafeteria,  introduce 
the  person  in  charge  and  ask  him  or  her 
to  explain  the  rules  there.  Ask  how  we 
can  help.  On  the  playground,  demon- 
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stratc  safety  with  a  small  group  before 
everyone  is  free  to  play. 
14.  Return  to  the  classroom  quietly. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Where  did  we  go  first?  Recall  the  rules. 

2.  Where  did  we  go  next?  What  were  the 
rules  there? 

3.  Then  where  did  we  go?  What  were  the 
rules  there? 

4.  Where  else  did  we  go?  What  were  the 
rules  in  each  of  those  locations? 

5.  Why  do  we  have  these  rules?  (To  re- 
spect others,  to  be  happy,  to  be  safe. ) 

Personalization  Qtiestion: 
What  things  can  you  do  on  the  playground  to 
show  respect  for  others,  that  is,  to  show  that 
you  see  Christ  in  each  person? 

CLOSURE 

Think  about  whatyou  would  say  in  each  of  the 
situations  the  teacher  presents.  Tell  the  class 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

(Read  one  or  more  of  the  scenarios  from 
the  "I  Would  Say..."  attachment.  Ixt  a  variety 
of  students  respond,  giving  reasons  for  their 
choices.  Do  as  many  as  time  permits.) 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  During  religion  class,  expand  on  the 
scripture  message  in  Matt.  7:12  or  Matt. 
25:31-40. 

2.  Invite  the  cafeteria  supervisor  into  the 
classroom  to  compliment  the  children 
on  acceptable  behavior. 

3.  Prior  to  assembly  or  church  services, 
review  appropriate  behavior  with  the 
class.  Encourage  children  to  respect  their 
peers  by  sharing  a  word  of  praise  or 
prayer  with  them.  Suggestions:  "Tin 
glad  you  were  next  to  me  during  the 
school  assembly;  I  prayed  for  you  and 
your  family";  etc. 

4.  Encourage  students  to  write  rules  they 
would  enforce  in  the  classroom,  assem- 
bly or  church  if  they  were  in  charge.  This 
activity  will  offer  the  classroom  teacher 
insights  about  which  children  are  rigid 
or  free  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
rules. 
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Attachment  B  -  Lesson  3  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


I  WOULD  SAY... 

IF  I  WERE  THE  TEACHER... 

1 .    Henry  is  one  of  your  classmates.  He  is  angry  that  he  was  not  chosen  to 
participate  in  a  play  during  the  school  assembly.  He  is  frustrated  and 
does  not  want  to  attend  the  play.  If  you  were  the  teacher,  what  would 
you  say  to  Henry? 


IF  I  WERE  THE  TEACHER... 

2.   Two  girls  in  the  classroom  do  not  get  along  well.  One  is  very  neat  and 
the  other  one  is  very  messy.  This  is  a  problem  because  they  sit  next  to 
each  other.  The  girl  who  is  neat  has  friends  who  make  fun  of  the  girl 
who  is  messy.  If  you  were  the  teacher,  what  would  you  say  to  each  of 
these  girls? 


FRIEND  TO  FRIEND... 

3.   Ashley  always  brings  new  toys  to  school  with  her.  Sometimes  she  takes 
small  dolls  to  church  with  her  and  plays  with  them  when  the  teacher  is 
not  looking.  This  bothers  you  because  you  usually  sit  next  to  her.  As  a 
friend,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  Ashley? 


IF  I  WERE  THE  TEACHER... 

4.    Sammy  has  a  habit  of  pushing  other  children.  Everybody  in  class  has  told 
him  that  they  really  don't  like  this  about  him,  but  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  worse,  not  better.  If  you  were  the  teacher,  what  would  you  say  to 
Sammy  to  get  him  to  stop  pushing  others? 


FRIEND  TO  FRIEND. 


5.    Pat  has  a  habit  of  slapping  children  on  the  back  when  he  sees  them  on 
the  playground.  Because  of  this,  he  doesn't  have  too  many  friends.  You 
feel  sorry  for  Pat,  but  you  don't  like  it  when  he  slaps  you  on  the  back, 
either.  As  a  friend,  what  would  you  say  to  Pat? 
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Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

21.  Include  peers  in  games,  activities, 
playtime 

22.  Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to 
disturb  them 

Lesson  Overview 

A  select  group  of  children  demonstrate  an 
activity.  Each  child  articulates  feelings  associ- 
ated with  being  a  participant  or  not  being  a 
participant.  All  children  become  engaged  in  a 
group  activity. 

Basic  Information 

Children  at  this  age  need  to  develop  a  strong 
sense  of  self-worth.  They  also  long  to  be 
accepted  by  their  peers.  Group  activities  should 
allow  for  success,  not  competition. 


Vocabulary 

Participant 
Competition 


Cooperation 
Self-worth 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Small  bag 

•  Courtesy  Club  Cards  (Attachment  C) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Establish  a  climate  in  which  students  are 
comfortable  demonstrating  skills  and  sharing 
feelings. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Select  eight  children  to  demonstrate  a 
game.  Have  the  rest  of  the  class  observe 
respectfully  while  the  eight  children  sit 
in  a  circle  and  create  a  cumulative  story. 

2.  Begin  by  having  the  first  child  say, 
"One  day  I  was  taking  a  trip  to  my 
grandmother's  house  so  I  packed  my 
suitcase  ( use  a  small  bag  as  a  prop )  and 
took  (name  one  item)." 

3.  Have  the  first  child  pass  the  hag  to 
another  child,  skipping  the  person  di- 


rectly next  to  him  or  her.  Have  even' 
other  child  repeat  the  previous  item  and 
add  their  own.  At  the  end,  four  of  the 
eight  children  have  participated. 

4.  Repeat  the  game  and  let  those  who  were 
passed  over  the  first  time  play. 

5.  At  the  conclusion,  ask  each  child: 

•  How  did  you  feel  when  you  could  not 
play? 

•  How  did  you  feel  when  you  did  get  to 
play? 

6.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or 
five. 

7.  Ask  the  students  what  we  need  to  re- 
member when  we  work.  (Use  a  voice 
that  will  not  disturb  others,  move  mate- 
rials quietly,  etc.) 

8.  Have  each  small  group  create  a  cumula- 
tive story  and  make  sure  the  children  in 
each  group  cooperate  with  one  another. 

9.  Have  students  share  their  stories. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  important  to  include  everyone 
in  games,  activities,  playtime?  (Every- 
one is  important  and  should  be  in- 
cluded.) 

2.  If  someone  is  left  out,  what  can  you  do? 
(Ask  them  -o  join.) 

3.  What  is  important  to  remember  as  we 
are  working  in  our  room  here  in  school? 
(To  include  everyrne,  to  respect  each 
person.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  left  someone  out  of 
games,  activities  or  playtime?  What 
would  be  a  better  choice  next  timer 

2.  What  is  one  thing  you  can  do  to  show 
respect  to  your  classmates? 

CLOSURE 

Sing  "if  You're  Happy  and  You  Know  It." 

If  you  Ye  happy  and  you  know  it>rjive  a  smile. 

If  you  Yc  happy  and  you  know  ityjjivc  a  smile. 

If  yon  Ye  happy  and  you  know  it,  then  your 
face  will  surely  show  />, 

If  you  Ye  happy  and  you  know  it.jjive  a  smile. 
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Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 

(continued) 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Have  students  role-play  the  use  oflearn- 
ing  centers.  Compliment  acceptable 
behavior.  List  the  rules  for  each  center. 

2.  Create  a  Courtesy  Club.  Each  child 
becomes  a  member  and  receives  an 
official  card  when  he  or  she  is  "caught11 
being  courteous  (see  Attachment  C). 
Ask  a  classroom  volunteer  to  print  and 
laminate  the  cards.  Additional  courte- 
sies may  be  recognized  by  punching  a 
hole  on  the  bottom  of  the  card. 


3.  Compliment  students  for  playground 
courtesy  and  safety. 

4.  Produce  a  slide  show,  "Our  Courtesy 
Club."  Take  photos  of  children  in  ad- 
vance or  have  children  draw  courtesv 
pictures  with  bright  markers  and  make 
slides  of  the  drawings.  Showcase  the 
results  at  a  parent  meeting. 

5.  Work  with  the  physical  education 
teacher  on  cooperative  games  like  the 
"Hokey  Pokey'1  and  "Looby  Loo.11 
Avoid  competitive  activities. 
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Attachment  C  -  Lesson  4  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


This  is  to  certify  that 


is  an  official  member  of 

The  Courtesy  Club 

for 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

This  is  to  certify  that 


is  an  official  member  of 

The  Courtesy  Club 

for 


1 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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Lesson  5 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

23.  Defend  the  role  of  people  in  authority, 
for  example,  principal,  police,  crossing 
guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy,  teach- 
ers, government  officials 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  puppets  of  authority  figures 
that  they  wish  to  imitate.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  older  students  to  come  into  the 
classroom  and  write  stories  that  children  cre- 
ate about  their  puppets.  The  teacher  summa- 
rizes the  role  of  the  authority  figures.  Children 
write  compliments. 

Basic  Information 

Positive  authority  figures  are  emphasized  here. 
In  the  event  that  a  child  needs  to  approach  an 
authority  figure  in  the  future,  he  or  she  will 
have  some  known  caring  resources  to  respect 
and  seek  out  for  help. 


Vocabulary 

Respect  Safe 


Authority  figures 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Materials  for  puppets 

•  Story  w  riting  paper,  pencils 

•  Strips  ot  colored  paper  for  compliments 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Personalize  the  role  that  authority  figures  plav 
in  our  lives. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Before  the  lesson,  provide  time  during 
art  class  or  center  time  for  each  child  to 
create  a  puppet  that  illustrates, "  I  will  be 

 when  I  grow  up."  Puppets  may 

be  constructed  from  paper  bags,  paper 
plates,  socks,  felt  or  other  materials. 

2.  Invite  an  upper  grade  class  into  the 
classroom.  Prepare  the  older  students 
to  listen  to  each  young  child's  descrip- 
tion of  the  puppet. 


3.  Have  die  older  students  write  down  the 
job  description  as  told  by  the  young 
child.  Have  them  spell  out  the  title  of  the 
authority  figure  'or  the  child  to  attach  to 
the  puppet.  Haw  diem  attach  a  job 
description  with  a  concludingstatement: 

"When  I  am  [occupation  j,  I 

will  help  others  by  faction]." 

4.  As  children  are  engaged  in  this  one-on- 
one  activity,  circulate  and  initiate  one- 
on-one  conferencing  with  the  children. 

5.  When  the  activity  is  done,  children 
display  their  puppets  in  a  specified  area. 

6.  Acknowledge  older  students  for  their 
assistance. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Questions: 

1.  Who  are  people  who  help  usr 

2.  What  would  it  be  like  if  each  of  these 
people  were  not  there?  (Take  each  role 
separately.) 

3.  How  do  people  in  authority  show  they 
care  for  usr  (By  helping  us,  by  correct- 
ing us,  by  helping  us  know  right  and 
wrong,  etc.) 

4.  How  can  we  show  respect  for  those  in 
authority?  (By  talking  respectfully,  by 
listening,  by  following  directions,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Qjtestion: 

How  can  you  show  respect  for  the  people  who 

help  you? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  compliment  for  some  person  in  au- 
thority. Deliver  or  mail  your  compliment. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Invite  model  authority  figures  to  discuss 
how  they  help  others.  Encourage  parents 
to  participate  in  this  actiwty. 

2.  Take  photos  of  authority  figures  toput  in 
a  cUssr(X)in  album  called  "Helpers." 

3.  Write  experience  stories  about  authority 
figures  widi  reading  groups. 

4.  Provide  prop  boxes  for  children  to  enact 
stories  about  authority  figures. 

5 .  Read  Make  \  \  ay  for  Ducklings  by  Rc  >b  - 
ert  McCloskey  {Viking  Press,  1976). 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Vk  students will: 

49.  Discover  that  sharing  work,  play  and 
other  things  can  lead  to  friendship 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  about  friends.  The 
teacher  helps  them  as  they  process  their  present 
knowledge  and  feelings  about  friends. 

Basic  Information 

St.  Paul's  words  constitute  the  core  of  human 
relationships:  "I/we  is  always  patient  and  kind. 
It  is  never  jealous.  Love  is  never  aide  or 
selfish"  (1  Corinthians  13:4-7). 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Victor  and  Rosalie  (Jealousy)  by  Eva 
Eriksson  (Carolrhoda  Books,  Inc., 
1985) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Establish  a  climate  in  which  students  share 
work  and  play. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Prepare  the  class  to  listen  to  the  story, 
Victor  and  Rosalie. 

2.  Read  the  story. 

( Swnmaiy:  Victor  and  Rosalie  were  vcrv 
best  friends.  Even-  day,  Victor  waited 
for  Rosalie  in  the  sandbox.  Every  day, 
Rosalie  came  to  play  with  him.  Thev 
played  all  kinds  of  games.  They  had  so 
much  fun  together.  One  day,  Rosalie 
got  the  mumps.  When  she  was  better, 
she  ran  to  the  sandbox  and  found  Vic- 
tor playing  with  someone  else.  It  was 
Sophie,  Rosalie  had  many  angry  feel- 
ings. She  was  jealous.  In  the  end, 
Rosalie  decided  that  three  best  friends 
might  be  fun  after  all.) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Who  is  a  good  friend?  (One  who  shares 
with  you;  one  who  is  happy  when  you 
are,  sad  when  you  are;  etc.) 

2.  What  kinds  of  things  do  friends  do 
together?  (Play,  laugh,  talk,  work,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Who  is  your  best  friend? 

2.  What  can  you  do  for  your  friend? 

CLOSURE 

Sing  together:  "The  Friendship  Song." 
The  more  we  get  together,  together,  together, 
TIjc  more  we  get  together,  the  happier  we'll  be. 
For  your  friends  are  my  friends, 
And  my  friends  are  your  friends, 
Oh,  the  more  we  get  together,  the  happier 
we'll  be. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Read  more  stories  about  friends.  Desig- 
nate a  space  in  the  classroom  library  or 
learning  center  for  books  and  tapes 
about  friends. 

2.  Celebrate  "Friendship  Day." 
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Lesson 


Friendship 


Lesson  7 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

50.  Describe  the  qualities  ofChristian  friend- 
ship 

Lesson  Overview 

Aesop's  fable,  "The  Lion  and  the  Moibe."  is 
used  to  elicit  a  discussion  on  the  value  of 
friendship. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  (Attach- 
ment D) 

•  "Friends  All  Gather  Round"  by  Carey 
I,andry  (from  Glow  and  Praise  Yoitujj 
People's,  North  American  Liturgy  Re- 
sources, 1984)  —  [optional] 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  formulate  expressions  of 
friendship. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Prepare  children  to  listen  to  Aesop's 
Fable,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

2.  Read  the  table  (Attachment  D). 

3.  Ask  for  volunteers  to  dramatize  the 
story. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qticstions: 

1.  How  can  friends  help  one  another? 
(Share,  laugh,  talk,  listen,  etc.) 

2.  How  important  is  friendship?  (Very 
important,  we're  not  happy  without 
friends.) 

3.  What  docs  it  mean  to  value  a  friend?  (To 
respect  them,  to  love  them,  to  be  kind 
to  them.) 


Pcnonalization  Qjiestions: 

1 .  What  would  it  be  like  to  be  without  a 
friend? 

2.  How  can  you  help  your  friend?  Pick  one 
way  and  draw  a  picture  of  you  helping 
your  friend. 

CLOSURE 

Sing  the  "Friendship  Song"  from  Lesson  6. 

(Or,  have  the  class  listen  to  a  a  recording 
about  friends,  such  as  "Friends  All  Gather 
Round"  by  Carey  Landry.) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Set  up  books  about  friendship  in  the  class- 
room reading  area. 
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'THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE" 


A  huge  lion,  lying  sound  asleep,  was  awakened  by  a  mouse  when  it 
ran  across  his  face.  The  angry  lion  seized  the  mouse  and  was  just 
about  to  kill  it  when  he  heard  the  little  mouse  begging  for  life. 
"Please  let  me  go,"  cried  the  mouse,  "and  someday  I'll  repay  you  if 
you  free  me  now."  The  lion  roared  a  loud  laugh,  in  fact,  he  was  so 
amused  at  the  idea  that  such  a  tiny  creature  could  ever  do  anything 
for  him  that  he  let  the  mouse  go.  Soon  after  that  the  Hon  got  caught 
in  a  huge  net  the  hunters  had  spread  to  trap  him.  Hearing  the  lion's 
roars  of  anger  as  he  struggled  to  get  free,  the  mouse  ran  to  the  spot. 
At  once  he  started  to  gnaw  the  ropes  with  his  sharp  teeth.  Soon  the 
lion  w*"  set  free  by  the  mouse. 


No  one  is  too  small  to  be  able  to  help  a  friend. 
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Friendship 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  null: 

5 1 .  Show  appreciation  to  peers  and  friends 

Lesson  Overview 

The  song,  "Friends  Are  Like  Flowers,"  pre- 
pares the  climate  for  group  discussion.  The 
class  creates  a  mural  of  flowers  to  summarize 
their  experience. 

Basic  Information 

Children  are  basically  egocentric  at  this  age, 
but  they  are  capable  of  empathy  with  support 
and  direction.  They  need  opportunities  to 
practice  caring. 

Vocabulary 

Joy 

Appreciation 
Empathy 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Large  chart  paper  for  a  mural  ( entitle  it, 
"Mural  of  Life") 

•  Scraps  of  construction  paper 

•  Glue 

•  "Friends  Are  Like  Flow  ers"  by  Carey 
Landry  ( from  Hi,  God! 2,  North  Ameri- 
can Liturgy  Resources,  1975) 

•  Vase  of  flowers 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiustions: 

1.  What  do  friends  need  to  grow:  I  Love, 
sharing  things,  talking  with  each  other, 
etc.) 

2,  How  do  care,  compliments  and  cour 
tesy  show  a  friend  that  you  appreciate 
them? 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1.  What  has  someone  done  for  you  to 
make  you  feel  good? 

2.  What  have  you  done  to  help  someone 
else  grow  or  feel  good: 

CLOSURE 

( Display  a  vase  of  flowers. ) 
Make  "tear-paper"  flowers  to  place  on  our 
"Garden  of  Life"  mural.  To  make  the  flow  crs, 
tear  petals,  leaves  and  stems  from  scraps  of 
construction  paper.  Do  not  use  scissors.  Glue 
the  pieces  together  to  make  a  flower.  Then 
write  on  your  flower  one  way  you  will  show 
appreciation  to  peers  and  friends.  Glue  the 
flower  onto  the  mural. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Prepare  a  friendship  celebration.  Haw 
students  make  flowers  to  compliment  a 
friend,  to  show  appreciation. 

2.  Set  up  the  listening  center  with  songs 
and  tapes  about  friends. 

3.  Have  students  make  joy  mobiles  as 
expressions  of  friendship. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

.Assist  students  to  develop  outward  signs  of 
caring. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Prepare  children  to  listen. 

2.  Play  the  song,  "Friends  Are  Like  Flow- 
ers" bv  Carev  I-andrv. 
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Lesson 


Lesson  9 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 
Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  mil: 

219.  Identify  examples  of  conflict  in  their 
own  lives 

22 1 .  Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  ( conflict 
resolution)  and  practice  the  process  in 
daily  situations 

224.  Defend  the  value  of  peacemaking 

Lesson  Overview 

Small  groups  compose  a  story  with  the  teacher 
during  the  reading  period.  The  whole  class 
compares  the  conflict  situations  in  each  story. 
A  process  to  resolve  the  conflict  is  visualized, 
using  the  traffic  light  as  a  model. 

Basic  Information 

Conflict  is  inherent  in  the  human  condition. 
Everyone  faces  it  in  vamng  degrees.  When 
the  level  of  conflict  is  too  high,  a  child  may  feel 
powerless  or  out  of  control.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  help  the  child  look  at  the  causes  and 
kinds  of  conflict,  as  well  as  the  choices  thev  can 
make.  We  can  then  offer  methods  to  resolve 
conflict. 

Vocabulary 

Conflict 

Conflict  resolution 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Experience  story  from  small  groups 

•  Large  model  or  poster  of  a  traffic  light 
(Attachment  E)  —  will  be  used  again  in 

Ia\SS;M1  1 1 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Cravons 


'encils 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  practice  critical  thinking 
skills,  which  will  help  them  move  from  con- 
flict to  peace. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  LTsing  groups  in  language  arts  class, 
initiate  an  experience  story.  Start  with: 

"Sammy  wasa  happy  boy.  One  morn- 
ing something  happened  and  Sammy 
became  sad  inside." 

2.  Draw  on  die  children's  responses  to 
write  the  story  on  large  chart  paper. 

3.  Write  separate  stories  with  each  group. 
Post  the  stories. 

4.  During  group  guidance  lesson: 

•  Read  the  stories. 

•  Compare  the  conflict  situations. 

•  Select  one  story  to  analyze. 

5.  Ask: 

•  What  kind  of  conflict  is  Sammy  experi- 
encing in  this  story? 

•  Why  do  you  think  Sammy  is  sad? 

•  When  do  you  think  Sammy  will  be 
happy  again? 

•  What  won  Id  you  do  if  you  were  Sammv? 
6.    Draw  from  group  responses.  Build  a 

problem-solving  model.  Show  the 
model  traffic  light  with  the  words: 
\Stop/'  "Look,"  "Listen,"  "Share," 
"Decide,"  "Act." 

7.  Walk  through  one  of  the  solutions  to 
Sammy's  story,  using  the  steps  on  the 
traffic  light  and  adding  the  steps  if  they 
are  missing. 

8.  Add  die  phrases  after  the  word  as  you 
discuss  it  in  the  story: 
Stop  —  cool  down 
Look  —  see  the  problem 
Listen  —  to  self  and  to  God 
Share  —  talk  with  a  friend 
Decide  —  pray  and  decide  what  to  do 

•  Act  —  do  it 

9.  Discuss  why  peacemaking  is  important. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiiestions: 

1.  What  is  conflict?  (To  clash,  to  have 
opposite  ideas,  to  try  to  do  two  diftercr.t 
things  when  only  one  can  be  done.) 

2.  How  can  we  settle  conflict?  ( By  talking, 
praying,  giving  in  if  it  isn't  really  impor- 
tant, etc.) 


Conflict 
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Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Name  one  time  you  experienced  con- 
flict. 

2 .  Name  one  time  noli  could  use  the  traffic 
light  model  to  settle  conflict. 

CLOSURE 

Listen  to  this  table  and  think  about  the  moral, 
which  we  will  discuss, 

(Read  the  following  table  to  the  students 
and  discuss  the  moral.) 

"The  Lion  and  the  Boar11 
One  hot  summer  night,  a  lion  and  a  boar 
happened  to  arrive  at  a  little  spring  at  the  same 
moment.  Both  were  very  thirsty  and  they 
immediately  started  to  quarrel  over  w  ho  should 
drink  first. 

Soon  the  quarrel  became  a  fierce  fight.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  they  noticed  some  vultures 
patiently  waiting  tor  them  to  kill  each  other. 
This  sight  made  them  realize  how  foolish  their 
quarrel  was.  They  stopped  fighting,  saying, 
"We  had  much  better  be  friends  than  fight  and 
be  eaten  by  vultures.'" 

The  moral  is:  many  fights  only  bring  loss  to 
both  sides. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Make  a  large  traffic  light.  Use  a  red 
signal  to  stop  a  possible  conflict  situa- 
tion. Recall  the  model  and  practice  the 
steps  listed  above. 

2.  Acknowledge  children  who  use  the 
model. 

3.  Ask  the  librarian  or  media  specialist  to 
show  a  fihustrip  or  video  to  the  class  on 
conflict  resolution  (for  example,  'The 
Lollipop  Dragon  Series11). 
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Attachment  E  -  Lesson  9  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


A 


1 


3. 


4.  <^~SHARE 


Cool  down 


At  the  problem 


To  self; 
To  Jesus 
in  prayer 


With  a  friend 
or  authority 


6. 


ACT 


Tell: 

My  feelings 


Listen: 
To  others 


Show: 
Willingness 


Discuss: 
Solutions 


5.    C      DECIDE     J)     Pick  a  solution  Decide: 
^   — On  a  plan 


Do  what  I  plan      ACT:  Do  it! 
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Lesson 

10 


Lesson  10 


Topic 

  Conflict  Resolution 

Conflict  Student  Objectives 

Resolution         TIjc  students  mil: 

218.  Explain  that  God  wants  us  to  be  friends 
with  all 

220.  Explain  the  value  ofrcspeeringthe  needs 

and  feelings  of  others 
223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in 

handling  conflicts 
225.  Be  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in 

conflict  situations 

Lesson  Overview 

Children  engage  in  a  prepared  prayer  service, 
preferably  in  the  chapel  or  church.  The  con- 
cluding activity  provides  time  for  each  child  to 
contribute  to  a  group  project  —  a  banner. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Prepared  prayer  service 

•  Music,  tape  or  record  (e.g.,  "Friends 
Are  Like  Flowers"  by  Carey  Landry 
from  Hi  God!  2) 

•  l^argc  posterboard 

•  Red  paper 

•  Scissors 

•  Glue 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  a  prayer  service,  which  can  be  seen  as 
a  means  of  attaining  peace  in  resolving  a 
conflict  situation. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Prepare  children  for  a  quiet  trip  to  the 
chapel  or  church  to  pray  for  peace. 

2.  Prepare  one  child  to  do  the  reading. 

Prayer  service 

Theme:  We  are  peacemakers 
Leader:  Jesus  is  alwa\s  kind  and  forgiv- 
ing. He  says  good  things  about  people  and  He 
does  good  things  for  them.  That  is  what  a 
peacemaker  does.  Jesus  wants  us  to  be  like 
Him,  to  be  friends  with  all  and  to  be  peace- 
makers. He  shows  us  how  to  love,  to  share,  to 
be  kind,  to  respect  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
others.  The  more  we  follow  Jesus,  the  more 
we  become  like  Him. 
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Reading:  This  reading  has  some  ideas 
from  Jesus'  friend,  Paul. 

Jesus  is  our  model.  We  can  follow  Him. 
He  cares  for  people.  He  is  a  very  happy  man. 
People  who  cannot  get  along  with  each  other 
can  be  friends  when  He  is  near.  Jesus  is  kind. 
He  never  gives  up.  He  is  always  here.  He  is  a 
good  friend. 

Leader:  Let's  think  about  times  we  do 
not  get  along  with  others. 

When  I  disagree  with  someone,  one  thing 
I  can  do  is  ask  that  person  what  they  are 
thinking  or  what  they  are  feeling.  For  in- 
stance, if  someone  is  angry  with  me,  I  might 
ask,  "Why  are  you  angry  with  me?"  Or  if 
someone  says  I  am  wrong,  I  might  ask,  "Why 
do  you  say  that?" 

It  is  important  to  try  to  know  what  the 
other  person  thinks  or  fcels.  We  can  think  of 
how  we  might  feel  ifwe  were  that  person.  For 
example,  if  someone  is  upset  because  they  lost 
a  game,  I  might  ask  myself,  "How  would  I  feel 
if  I  lost  the  game?"  This  will  help  me  under- 
stand the  other  person. 

Leader:  In  silence  think,  "How  can  1  be 
a  peacemaker?" 

Leader:  Thinkofsomething  nice  to  share 
with  someone  next  to  you.  Offer  a  sign  of 
peace  to  those  near  you. 

Conclusion:  "Friends  Are  Like  Flow- 
ers" or  another  appropriate  song. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Post  a  large  piece  of  paper  with  the 
caption,  "We  Are  Peacemakers,  We 
Have  Happy  Hearts."  Provide  children 
with  pieces  of  red  paper.  Show  them 
how  to  fold  and  cut  a  heart.  They  can 
make  hearts  with  their  names  on  them 
and  glue  them  on  the  poster. 

2.  Send  the  prayer  service  home  with  the 
children  so  they  can  share  it  with  their 
parents.  Include  a  note  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  activity. 

3.  Recall  the  lesson  on  authority  figures 
( Lesson  5 ).  Apply  the  positive  character- 
istics to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Conclude 
that  He  is  our  mcxlel:  "lx>ve  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  vou"  (John  L.9-12). 
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Lesson  11 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 
Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

226.  Identify  those  aspects  of  conflicts  which 
rhey  can  and  cannot  control 

227.  Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving 
conflict 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  the  traffic  light  model  and 
extend «t  to  a  group  conflict  situation.  They 
identify  examples  of  the  group  conflict-solv- 
ing process. 

Basic  information 

Managing  conflict  is  an  important  facet  of  lite. 
It  is  important  to  help  children  understand  that 
conflict  is  something  that  can  be  solved.  En- 
couraging children  to  role-play  situations  that 
involve  conflict  helps  diem  to  acquire  problem  - 
solving  skills. 

Understanding  how  conflicts  arise  is  the  first 
step  in  problem-solving.  Children  need  time  to 
diink  about  the  hows  and  whys  of  conflict 
situations.  They  need  time  to  discuss  possible 
solutions  in  a  non-judgmental  way  in  order  to 
gain  confidence  in  developing  this  skill. 

Vocabulary 

Conflict  Problem 
Solution  Feelings 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Traffic  light  model  ( Attachment  E  from 
Lesson  9) 

•  Sticky  notes 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  discover  ag^  -appropriate 
ways  of  dealing  with  conflict. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Review  the  traffic  light  model  from 
Ixrsson  9.  Tell  students  they  will  learn 
how  to  use  something  like  this  when 
there  is  a  group  conflict. 


2.  Tell  students  the  following  story: 
The  class  is  playing  kickball  at  noon- 
time. Cassandra  kicks  the  ball  over  the 
fence  and  into  a  busy  street.  Scfja  yells, 
"You  did  that  on  purpose!  YouYc  just 
trying  to  show  oft!  You  try  to  do  that 
even'  day!"  Cassandra  yells  back,  "I  did 
not!  Why  didn't  you  stop  it!  "The  rest  of 
the  kidsstart screaming  and  yelling.  The 
teacher  quiets  the  students  down,  takes 
them  inside  and  then  asks,  "What  hap- 
pened?" 

3.  Have  the  students  pretend  they  are  Scfja 
and  use  die  model  to  tell  what  diey 
could  do. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  are  some  steps  to  use  in  solving  a 
group  conflict? 

2 .  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  settle  a  group 
conflict?  Can  anyone  else  settle  it? 

3.  Which  parts  or'Sefja\s  conflict  can  Scfja 
control?  Which  pans  can  Sefja  not  con- 
trol? 

Pcnonalization  Qttestions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  time  you  were  in  a  group  that 
had  a  conflict. 

2.  What  part  did  you  take? 

3.  Did  you  help  resolve  it? 

CLOSURE 

Tell  something  you  could  do  to  help  solve  die 
problem  in  the  two  stories  the  teacher  will  tell 
you.  Think  about  where  to  post  your  solution 
on  the  traffic  light  poster. 

(Present  the  following  situation: 

You  have  two  friends.  They  both  want  you 
to  stay  at  their  house  on  Friday  night.  What  are 
you  going  to  do? 

Ask  students  to  tell  what  could  be  done  do 
to  help  solve  the  problem.  Write  each  sugges- 
tion on  a  sticky  note  and  ask  the  student  to  put 
it  on  the  part  of  the  stop  light  that  it  applies  to. 
Repeat  for  this  situation: 
You  and  your  sister  or  brother  share  a 
bedroom.  You  keep  your  side  neat,  but  his  or 
her  side  is  messy.  What  will  vou  do?) 


Conflict 
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Lesson 


Family 


Lesson  12 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students  will: 

68.  Identify  family  celebrations,  special  oc- 
casions 

69.  Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love 
them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  name  other  days  and  talk  about 
different  ways  to  celebrate.  They  identify  their 
favorite  day.  Class  closes  with  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  and  students  write  a  note  to  their 
parents  or  guardians  thanking  them  for  help- 
ing them  celebrate  special  days. 

Basic  Information 

Celebrations  help  children  establish  a  sense  of 
time.  They  begin  to  realize  that  birthdays, 
Christmas,  Easter  and  other  holidays  have  a 
significant  place  on  the  calendar.  As  children 
become  more  aware  of  events,  they  begin  to 
become  sensitive  to  how  these  events  affect 
their  tamilv  life. 


Vocabulary 

Celebrations 
Holidays 
Christmas 
Easter 

St.  Patrick's  Day 


Holy  days 
Birthdays 
New  Year's  Day 
Valentine's  Day 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Markers 

•  Drawing  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  expand  their  concept  of 
celebrations  and  to  discuss  how  celebrations 
are  expressions  of  love. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  name  as  many  celebra- 
tion days  as  they  can.  (See  list  in  vocabu- 
lary for  ideas.) 

2.  Select  one  day  (for  example,  birthdays) 
and  ask  students  how  they  celebrate 
that  day  in  their  family.  List  ideas  on  the 
board  under  tiiat  day. 

3.  Do  die  same  with  three  or  tour  other 
days. 

4.  Then  ask  what  some  of  the  things  are 
that  we  do  on  many  celebration  days. 
Lead  students  to  name  such  items  as: 
gather  with  friends  and  family,  eat, 
pray,  laugh,  play,  etc. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Name  some  family  celebrations.  (In- 
clude celebrations  of  sacraments,  if  not 
mentioned.) 

2.  Why  are  celebrations  important?  (We 
remember  important  events;  they  bring 
joy,  etc.) 

3.  What  are  different  things  that  happen 
during  celebrations?  (Hating,  singing, 
praying,  playing,  etc. , 

Pcnonalization  Qtiestion: 

1 .  Which  is  your  favorite  celebration? 

2.  Why? 

CLOSURE 

Say  this  prayer: 

llmnk  you j  God,  forgiving  me  life. 

Ihnnk  yon,  God,  for  giving  mc 
grown-ups  who  love  me. 

'llmnk  you,  God,  forgiving  me  special 
days  to  celebrate. 

Write  a  note  to  your  parents  or  guardians 
thanking  them  for  helping  you  to  celebrate 
special  days. 
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Lesson  13 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Ujc  students will: 

70.  Explain  that  adults  in  some  families 
consist  of:  mother  and  father,  a  mother 
only,  a  father  only,  grandparents,  or 
step-parents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  a  collage  of  families.  They 
identify  their  family  members  and  pray  for 
them.  Students  then  talk  about  how  families 
are  alike  and  different.  Each  student  com- 
pletes a  family  tree. 

Basic  Information 

Societal  changes  have  had  an  impact  on  family 
life.  It  is  important  for  children  to  understand 
that  differences  in  family  make-up  are  neither 
good  or  bad,  in  and  of  themselves.  What  really 
matters  is  that  a  family  cares  about  those  w  ho 
are  part  of  it.  Children  should  he  helped  to 
understand  that  family  structure  is  not  directly 
related  to  them. 

To  help  children  accept  differences  as  a 
normal  pattern  of  life,  it  is  important  for  them 
to  express  their  feelings  in  a  non-threatening, 
non-judgmental  environment.  The  teacher 
needs  to  offer  children  opportunities  to  talk 
freely  about  their  family  situations. 

Vocabulary 

Parents  Family 

Mother  Father 

Grandparents  Godparents 

Step-parents  Foster  parents 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Magazine  pictures  showing  various 
kinds  of  families 

•  Background  paper  for  individual  col- 
lages 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Paper  (preferably  colored ) 

•  Glue,  scissors 


•  Patterns  of  leaves  (Handout  #2) 

•  "My  Family  Tree"  ( Handout  #3 ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  all  families 
are  not  the  same  and  to  appreciate  differences 
in  families. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  r\vo  groups. 

2.  While  one  group  is  making  a  collage  of 
family  pictures  they  find  in  magazines, 
talk  to  the  other  group  about  the  people 
in  their  families.  Invite  the  students  to 
pray  for  each  family  member  by  name. 

3.  Reverse  groups. 

4.  Post  the  collages. 

5.  Distribute  "My  Family  Tree"  (Hand- 
out #3)  and  paper  from  which  the  stu- 
dents can  cut  leaves,  using  the  patterns 
on  Handout  #2.  Have  students  cut  out 
a  leaf  for  each  member  in  their  familv. 
Students  can  put  the  family  members' 
names  on  the  leaves  and  then  paste 
them  on  the  tree. 

( Alternatives:  the  students  could  paste 
the  right  number  of  leaves  on  the  tree, 
without  names;  or  they  could  dictate 
names  to  the  teacher  who  prints  them. ) 

The  student's  name  can  be  put  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1.  What  is  a  family?  (A  group  of  people 
who  live  together  and  care  for  each 
other.) 

2.  Name  some  of  the  people  who  might  be 
in  a  family. 

3.  How  are  all  families  the  same? 

4.  How  are  families  different? 
Personalization  Qjiestions: 

Distribute  "My  Family  Tree"  (Handout  #3) 
and  paper  from  which  they  can  cut  leaves  using 
the  patterns  on  Handout  #2.  Have  students 
cut  out  a  leaf  for  each  member  in  their  familv. 


Family 
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Family 

(continued) 


Students  can  put  the  family  members'  names 
on  them  and  then  paste  them  on  the  tree. 
(Alternatives:  they  could  paste  the  right  num- 
ber of  leaves  on  without  names;  they  could 
dictate  namcstotheteachenvho  prints  them ) 
The  student's  name  can  be  put  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree. 

CLOSURE 

As  a  class,  compose  a  short  paragraph  about 
"People  in  a  Family.'"  For  instance,  you  could 
sav: 


Families  work  together. 
They  have  fun  together. 
Families  sometimes  fight,  but  they  care 

about  each  other. 
Some  families  have  brothers  and  sisters. 
Some  families  have  grandparents. 
Otter  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  families: 

"God,  I  thank  you  for  the  gift  of  life  you 
have  given  me.  I  thank  you  for  each  grown- 
up and  kid  in  my  family.  Most  of  all,  I  thank 
you  for  letting  me  be  part  of  a  family  that 
loves  me." 
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Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 


Lesson  16 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 

Ciod's  creation 
292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 

life 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Lesson  14  Suggested  Materials 

288.  Discuss  the  role  of  parents  Teaching  materials  for  these  iessons  are  to  be 

289.  Discuss  that  babies  are  bom  of  a  loving  chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guidelines 
and  sharing  married  couple  differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 

Lesson  15  -  ■ - 

290.  Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of 
God's  plan 

29 1.  Demonstrate respectfortheirown bod- 
ies and  those  of  others 
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HIV/AIDS 


Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Obj«?  -lives 

Vk  students  will: 

Lesson  17 

318.  list  ways  in  w  hich  they  can  help  others 
who  are  sick 


Lesson  19 

320.  Name  significant  adults  with  whom 
they  can  share  secrets  and  important 
information 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  tor  these  three  lessons  can 
be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educational 
Approach  to  HIV,  published  by  NCKA,  1 992. 


Lesson  18 

31 9.  Idcntif\Mdcasfbrplaytimcatschcw)land 
at  home  as  cithcrusafe"  or  "dangerous11 
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Lesson  20 


# 


Topic 


• 


Moral  Decision-Making 


Student  Objectives 

Vw  students  will: 

93.  Identify  the  number  of  decisions  they 
make 

94.  Verify  the  inevitability  of  makingchoiccs 
in  life 

95.  Explain  how  each  decision  has  conse- 
quences 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  list  decisions  they  make  in  a  day, 
discuss  what  happens  if  they  do  not  decide  and 
discuss  the  consequences  of  making  deci- 
sions. They  draw  pictures  of  themselves  mak- 
ing easy  and  difficult  decisions. 

Basic  Information 

Lwrcncc  Kohl  berg  states  that  moral  devel- 
opment is  the  result  of  one's  developmental 
ability  to  perceive  social  reality  or  to  organize 
and  integrate  social  experience.  One  of  the 
conditions  for  developing  morality  is  the  abil- 
ity to  reason  logically. 

Children  are  bombarded  at  an  early  age 
with  consumer  choices  as  they  watch  televi- 
sion. When  they  save  their  allowance  to  pur- 
chase small  items  independently,  they  are 
often  faced  with  having  to  choose  one  "good" 
toy  over  another.  This  exercise  provides  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  make  deci- 
sions. This  act  of  deciding  will  be  repeated 
throughout  their  lives  and  it  is  important  to 
help  children  to  understand  that  sometimes 
the  choices  they  make  will  be  very  good ,  while 
other  choices  may  not  be  right.  It  is  precisely 
by  offering  children  simple  choices  at  an  earlv 
age  that  they  are  being  prepared  to  act  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

Vocabulary 

Decide 
Choose 
Consequences 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Paper  and  markers  for  each  student 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  a  discussion  on  what  it  means  to 
make  a  decision  and  help  students  to  learn  that 
decisions  have  consequences. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  what  decisions  they  have 
made  since  they  got  up  this  morning.  As 
students  name  decisions  they  made,  list 
them  on  the  board.  (Decisions  might 
include:  what  socks  to  wear;  what  to 
have  for  breakfast;  whether  or  not  to 
take  a  glove  to  recess;  which  assignment 
to  do  first;  w  hat  to  write  about  during 
language  arts  time,  and  so  on.) 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  decisions.  Ask  stu- 
dents what  would  happen  if  they  did  not 
make  this  decision.  Let  several  respond. 

3.  Continue  with  several  more  examples. 

4.  Ask  the  class  if  we  can  avoid  making 
decisions. 

5 .  Choose  another  example  and  have  stu- 
dents tell  the  consequences  (or  results) 
of  that  decision.  (For  example,  if  you 
choose  one  thing,  you  usually  cannot 
choose  some  others.) 

6.  After  several  examples,  lead  students  to 
state: 

•  If  I  choose  one  thing,  I  usually  cannot 
choose  others. 

•  I  am  responsible  for  some  of  the  conse- 
quences (results)  of  my  choices. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qjiestions: 

1 .  What  does  it  mean  to  make  a  decision? 
(  To  choose  between  two  or  more  things, 
to  make  up  one's  mind.) 

2.  Why  is  it  sometimes  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind?  (Sometimes  both  choices 
are  of  equal  good.) 
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Making 

(continued) 


3.  What  can  happen  if  you  do  not  make  a 
choice?  (Something  will  happen  any- 
way and  you  will  have  less  control.) 
Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  decisions  do  you  like  to  make? 

2.  What  decisions  are  hard  tor  you  to 
make? 


CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  yourself  making  a  decision 
you  like  to  make.  Then  draw  a  picture  of 
yourself  making  a  decision  that  is  hard  toryou 
to  make. 
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Lesson  21 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

96.  Practice  making  decisions  in  a  school 
setting 

98.  Explain  the  role  of  prayer/ rerlection 
in  moral  decision-making 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  about  and  practice  brain- 
storming. They  then  brainstorm  possible  de- 
cisions and  discuss  good  choices  from  the 
list.  Prayer  is  listed  as  one  of  the  options 
before  making  a  decision  and  is  encouraged 
in  daily  decision- making. 

Basic  Information 

Development  at  this  s.age  is  self-centered. 
Children  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
that  their  actions  and  decisions  can  affect 
others.  One  example  of  this  is  their  behavior 
in  school.  They  learn  that  w  hen  they  or  their 
classmates  choose  to  talk  in  class,  the  w  hole 
group  is  often  penalized  for  this  behavior. 
They  are  beginning  to  discover  that  group 
choices  are  sometimes  more  painful  than  in- 
dividual choices.  Children  at  this  age  need 
practice  in  making  decisions  so  that  they  can 
become  mo»*e  self-confident  and  self-assured. 
This  type  of  decision-making  helps  nurture 
their  self-esteem. 

Decision-making  is  a  developmental  task. 
Children  need  to  understand  that  they  will 
not  always  make  wise  choices.  However,  it  is 
important  that  t  ^y  realize  that  once  they 
have  made  a  decision,  they  need  to  accept 
responsibility  tor  their  actions. 

Vocabulary 

Decide 

Decision 

Choice 

Suggested  Materials 

•  (  halkboard  and  easel 


•  Objects  for  brainstorming  activity 
(e.g.,  pencils,  crayons,  eraser,  chalk, 
straws,  paper  clips,  plates,  etc. ) 

•  "Choices  I  Made  This  Week"  (Hand- 
out #4) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  understand  what  it  means 
to  make  a  decision  and  help  them  under- 
stand the  importance  of  prayer  when  faced 
with  serious  decisions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Write  the  word,  "brainstorm,""  on  the 
board  and  ask  the  class  if  they  know 
what  it  means.  Explain  that  brain- 
storming is  thinking  of  many  different 
ideas  about  a  certain  thing.  Brain- 
storming works  best  when  the  ideas  of 
many  people  are  combined. 

2.  Use  and  explain  the  following  tor 
brainstorming: 

•  Share  aloud  whatever  idea  or  thought 
comes  into  your  mind. 

•  Accept  all  the  ideas  that  your  class- 
mates share. 

•  Give  as  many  ideas  as  you  can. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  pairs. 

4.  Give  each  pair  an  object  and  ask  them 
to  brainstorm  the  many  different  ways 
that  object  could  be  used.  Remind  the 
children  to  think  about  ail  kinds  of 
possibilities. 

5.  Allow  time  for  the  class  to  share  the 
ideas  they  brainstormed  with  their 
partners. 

6.  As  a  clas.v  have  the  students  brain- 
storm and  then  discuss  good  decisions 
tor  the  following  situations.  Be  sure  to 
include  the  option  of  praying  before 
making  a  decision,  if  the  students  do 
not  raise  it. 

•  You  and  your  friend  are  on  your  wav 
io  the  store.  You  each  have  two  dollars 
to  spend  on  snacks.  While  you  are  in 
line,  \ou  look  down  and  see  a  dollar 
bill  on  the  floor.  It  doesn't  belong  to 
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(continued) 


you  or  your  friend.  Someone  else 
dropped  it.  You  quietly  pick  it  up. 
What  will  you  dor 

•  You  are  at  home  with  your  older 
brother.  He  is  supposed  to  watch  you 
and  your  little  sister  while  your  mom 
does  some  errands.  Your  brother  tells 
you  that  he  will  be  in  the  garage  fixing 
his  bike.  When  you  go  to  the  garage  to 
ask  him  if  you  can  have  a  treat  from  the 
refrigerator,  you  see  your  brother 
smoking  with  some  of  his  friends. 
What  will  you  do? 

•  You  and  your  sister  are  playing  at 
home.  Suddenly  she  looks  up  at  you 
and  runs  into  your  parents'  bedroom. 
She  starts  screaming  and  says  that  she 
is  going  to  take  some  money  from 
your  mom's  purse.  If  you  tell  on  her, 
she  will  say  that  you  took  the  money. 
What  will  you  do? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  makes  a  good  decision?  (Look- 
ing at  the  choices,  thinking  about 
them  and  their  results  or  conse- 
quences, praying,  making  a  good 
choice. ) 


2.  How  can  praying  help  in  making  diffi- 
cult decisions?  (It  brings  us  the  guid- 
ance of  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit.) 

Pewonalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  about  one  decision  you  made 
today.  Was  this  a  big  decision  or  a  little 
one? 

2.  If  it  was  a  big  one,  did  you  remember 
to  pray  before  making  it? 

CLOSURE 

Try  to  become  more  aware  of  the  numcr  of 
times  you  make  decisions  throughout  the 
day.  Keep  a  simple  record  of  the  choices  you 
make  in  a  week  by  listing  the  topic  of  each 
choice  on  the  "Choices  I  Made  This  Week1' 
chart  (Handout  #4). 

(The  part  about  prayer  could  be  filled  in 
during  a  follow-up  class  discussion. ) 
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Handout  #4  -  Lesson  21  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


CHOICES  !  MADE  THIS  WEEK 

At  Home 

Might  Prayer  Help? 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

At  School 

Might  Prayer  Help? 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

serJc 
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Self-Safety 


Lesson  22 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  mil: 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 
to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

138.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of 
worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to  them 

1 39.  Describe  the  differences  between  good 
touch  and  bad  touch 

142.  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons 
who  are  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  cut  out  a  body  outline,  draw  a 
swimsuit  on  it  and  learn  about  their  private 
parts.  Thev  then  list  good  and  bad  touches 
and  identify  the  differences  between  them. 

Basic  Information 

Children  at  this  age  are  very  inquisitiv  e  about 
their  bodies.  It  is  important  to  help  them 
understand  that  their  bodies  are  special  and 
beautiful  and  that  they  need  to  learn  to  take 
good  care  of  their  bodies.  We  need  to  tell  the 
children  that  when  we  take  care  of  our  bod- 
ies, we  are  treating  them  with  respect  Chil- 
dren need  to  understand  that  respect  means 
to  treat  someone  or  something  with  care  and 
that  when  we  respect  our  bodies,  we  do  not 
let  other  people  exert  power  over  us.  I  hey 
need  to  know  that  some  of  our  body  parts 
are  private  and  that  we  are  careful  to  keep 
these  bodv  parts  clothed  and  protected. 

Ii  is  important  foi  every  child  to  feel  good 
about  his  or  her  body.  Teachers  can  encour- 
age children  to  feel  good  about  themselves 
by  spending  a  few  minutes  each  day  reflect- 
ing on  the  gifts  and  wonders  of  their  bodies. 

Vocabulary 

Special 

Wonderfully  made 
Beautiful 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Outline  of  a  body  (Handout  #5)  — 
one  for  each  child 

•  Cravons 

•  Scissors 

•  Construction  paper 

•  Glue 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
respect,  the  importance  of  their  private  body 
parts  and  the  differences  between  good 
touch  and  bad  touch. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  cut  out  the  outline 
of  a  body  (Handout  #4). 

2.  Ask  each  to  draw  on  the  body  outline 
a  swimsuit  that  thev  would  wear. 

3.  Explain  that  the  parts  of  the  body  that 
a  swimsuit  covers  are  their  private  parts 
and  that  no  one  should  i  uch  these 
parts  of  their  bodv  without  their  per- 
mission. Discuss  that  parents  might 
touch  these  parts  when  tb"  a*  help- 
ing them  get  clean  or  when  they  are 
sick,  or  that  a  doctor  might  touch 
them  in  order  to  help  them  get  well. 
Emphasize  that  all  parts  of  the  body 
deserve  respect,  but  these  parts  de- 
serve special  respect. 

4.  Make  two  columns  on  the  board,  one 
entitled,  "Good  Touch, "  and  the 
other,  "Had  Touch." 

h.  Ask  students  to  name  the  kinds  of 
touch  that  would  fall  into  each  col- 
umn and  to  explain  why  each  touch 
belongs  in  that  column. 


f  or  example: 

Good  Touches 

I  lugging 

Having 

}  lelping 

I  If  Jdinu  hands 


Had  Touches 
Kicking 

Grabbing  private  parts 

Pulling  hair 

Uitinu 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  What  arc  private  parts  of  the  body? 
(Those  which  are  covered  by  a  swim- 
suit.) 

2.  Why  are  children  persons  of  w  orth: 
(Because  God  made  them,  they  are 
unique  and  special,  etc. ) 

3.  What  are  the  differences  between 
good  and  bad  touches? 

4.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  feelings 
we  have  when  we  receive  good 
touches,  compared  with  bad  touches? 


Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  you  know  you  are  a  loved  and 
loving  being? 

2,  Think  of  a  time  you  experienced  a 
good  touch,  How  did  it  feel? 

CLOSURE 

Share  how  you  know  you  are  a  loved  and 
loving  being. 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Tl)c  students  mil: 

143,  Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish 
it  from  correction 

144.  Verity  that  most  correction  and  pun- 
ishment is  not  abuse 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  the 
concepts  of  verbal  abuse  and  correction. 
They  distinguish  between  verbal  abuse  and 
correction. 

Basic  Information 

Children  at  this  stage  want  very  much  to 
please.  Often  /hen  they  are  corrected,  it  is  as 
though  their  whole  world  falls  apart.  It  is 
important  for  the  teacher  and  significant 
adults  to  reinforce  that  correction  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  is  rejected.  Correction 
simply  is  part  of  growing.  Positive  correction 
does  not  attack  one's  self-esteem.  Verbal 
abuse  does. 

Lcanvng  to  accept  correction  in  a  posi- 
tive way  enhances  one's  development.  It  is 
important  for  children  to  understand  that 
people  who  really  care  about  them  will  cor- 
rect them  when  necessary.  It  is  important  to 
help  children  understand  that  the  person 
correcting  them  is  not  rejecting  them.  Adults 
who  care  about  children  do  not  want  to  hurt 
them.  Verbal  abuse  is  demeaning.  It  sug- 
gests a  misuse  of  power.  Children  mav  some- 
times be  in  situations  in  which  they  experi- 
ence verbal  abuse  from  others.  This  is 
painful.  They  need  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  healthy  autilts  during  this  diffi- 
cult period. 

When  verbal  abuse  is  inflicted  on  children 
by  adults,  it  is  harmful  to  a  child's  self  es- 
teem. Children  need  to  learn  that  in  cases 
like  this,  they  need  not  listen  to  those  adults. 
I  hcy  need  to  confide  to  a  parent  or  teacher 
whom  they  trust.  The  important  point  to 


stress  with  children  is  that  when  they  are 
faced  with  an  abusive  situation,  they  need  to 
talk  about  it  as  soon  as  they  can.  Children 
who  are  unduly  fearful  of  punishment  or  of 
being  labeled  "bad"  arc  especially  easy  tar- 
gets for  abuse. 

Vocabulary 

Correction 

Punish 

Abuse 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Crayons 

•  "The  Yuck-Yuck  Girl"  (Attachment  F) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  differentiate  between  verbal 
abuse  and  correction  and  to  understand  that 
correction  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  rather,  an 
opportunity  to  grow.  Emphasize  with  stu- 
dents that  correction  is  not  rejection. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Invite  the  children  to  sit  in  a  circle. 

2.  Read  them  the  story,  "The  Yuck-Yuck 
Girl"  (Attachment  F). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qjtcstions: 

1.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  about  her  par- 
cuts1  divorce?  (She  loved  them  both, 
but  didn't  like  them  being  divorced  J 

2.  What  was  Elizabeth's  conversation 
with  her  grandmother  about  in  the 
car?  (Elizabeth  felt  "yucky"  inside  be- 
cause her  father  often  called  her  names. 
Grandma  said  this  was  emotional,  that 
is,  verbal,  abuse. ) 

3.  What  is  emotional  abuse?  (When 
someone  uses  words  to  consistently 
hurt  another  person.) 

4.  What  did  Grandma  do  to  help?  (She 
called  Elizabeth's  lather  and  told  him 
about  a  special  class  for  parents. ) 
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5.  How  do  you  think  Elizabeth  felt  after 
talking  with  her  father  on  the  phone? 
(Happy,  relieved.) 

6.  Why  did  Joey  say  he  would  have  to 
think  of  a  new  nickname  for  Elizabeth  ? 

Self-Safety  (Because  she  was  happier  and  didn't 

think  everybody  was  "yucky"  any- 
continued)  more.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  if  your  mother  or  father  is  always 
telling  you  they  wish  you-  were  never 
born  and  calls  you  names  like  "clumsy'" 
and  "idiot"?  What  would  you  do? 
(First  try  to  talk  to  them  about  how  it 
makes  you  feel  when  they  use  those 
kinds  of  words.  If  you  can't  talk  to 
them,  possibly  write  a  note  to  let  them 
know  how  you  feel.  Also,  it's  very  im- 
portant that  the  parent  gets  help.  Tell 
an  adult  you  mist,  like  a  counselor, 
teacher,  priest  or  another  adult  rela- 
tive.) 

2.  Have  you  ever  felt  like  Elizabeth  in  the 
story?  (Allow  children  time  to  discuss 
their  feelings.) 


CLOSURE 

list  some  examples  of  correction  and  some 
examples  of  verbal  abuse. 
For  instance: 

Correction  Verbal  Abuse 

Clean  up  your  room!      Patterns  of  name 
Quiet  down !  calling  and 

Please,  be  quiet.  put-downs. 
Don't  hit  your  brother. 
Talk  to  your  sister  nicely. 

Which  column  has  more  items  in  it?  Is 
there  likely  to  be  more  correction  or  abuse 
happening? 

Describe  the  difference  between  correc- 
tion and  abuse. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Encourage  children  to  be  conscious  of  the 
wav  they  talk  to  each  other.  You  might 
choose  to  set  up  a  tape  recorder  in  an  area 
where  children  meet  for  informal  conversa- 
tions. Record  their  exchanges  and  then  play 
the  tape  back  for  them  to  hear  how  they 
sound. 
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Attachment  F  -  Lesson  23  (Level  B,  Pc  rt  1)  (Page  1) 


THE  YUCK-YUCK  GIRL 

Scene  1:  At.  Mr.  Rhodes'  apartment  one  Saturday  morning 

Elizabeth  Rhodes  gently  stroked  her  dog,  Fizzy,  as  she  watched  the  Bugs  Bunny 
cartoon  ontelevision.  Itwas  Saturday  morning  and  shewas  still  in  her  pajamas.  She 
and  her  older  brother,  Joey,  spent  every  weekend  with  their  father  at  his 
apartment  in  the  city.  Their  parents  had  recently  been  divorced,  so  now  they  had 
two  homes  instead  of  one. 

"Hey,  Squirt,  what  are  you  watching?"  Joey  asked  as  he  plopped  down  on  the 
couch  beside  her.  Joey  was  in  junior  high  school  now  and  it  seemed  to  make  him 
feel  very  grown  up  to  call  Elizabeth,  "Squirt." 

"Oh,  just  a  yucky  cartoon,"  she  answered. 

"You  say  everything  is  'yucky.'  School's  'yucky/This  apartment  is  'yucky.'  Last  night 
the  fish  sticks  we  had  for  dinner  were  'yucky/  I  think  I'm  going  to  stop  calling  you 
'Squirt'  and  start  calling  you  the  'Yuck-Yuck  Girl'!" 

Justthen  Mr.  Rhodes  came  intotheliving  room.  Hewasin  hisbathrobeand  hishair 
was  still  messed  up  from  sleeping.  "What's  the  matter  with  you  two?  Don't  you 
know  by  now  that  I  like  to  sleep  in  on  Saturdays?  The  last  thing  I  need  is  two  loud- 
mouthed brats  waking  me  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  with  their  cartoons." 

"Sorry,  Dad,"  Joey  apologized.  "We  didn't  mean  to  wake  you." 

"You  never  mean  to  do  anything,  either  of  you.  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  brain 
between  the  two  of  you!"  Mr.  Rhodes  turned  and  went  back  into  his  bedroom. 
Joey  turned  off  the  Wand  the  two  decided  to  play  a  quiet  game  of  checkers  until 
their  father  was  ready  to  get  up  again. 


Scene  2:  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  kitchen  and  then  in  Elizabeth's  grandma's  car 

Elizabeth  sat  atthe  kitchen  table,  waiting  for  her  grandmother  to  come.  Shewas 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  her  grandmother  because  her  father 
had  to  work  and  her  mother  had  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  Joey  had  left  to  play 
basketball  with  some  friends.  Elizabeth  liked  going  to  her  grandma's  house 
because  she  had  a  cat.  And  sometimes,  she  and  her  grandma  made  chocolate  chip 
cookies  together. 

She  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  and  ran  to  meet  her  grandma.  "Hi,  Grandma!  I'm 
all  packed  and  ready  to  go.  Can  we  make  cookies  today?" 

"Hello,  dear.  We'll  see  about  those  cookies  later.  We  aren't  even  home  yet!" 
Grandma  smiled  at  Elizabeth. 

(continued) 
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THE  YUCK-YUCK  GIRL  (continued) 

Mr.  Rhodes  heard  their  voices  and  came  into  the  kitchen.  "Be  a  good  girl, 
Elizabeth.  And  don't  nag  your  poor  grandmother  too  much." 

"I  won't.  Bye!"  Elizabeth  took  her  grandma  by  the  arm  and  headed  out  the  door. 

Once  inside  the  car,  Elizabeth's  grandma  asked,  "How  are  things  go;^g  for  you 
these  days,  Elizabeth?" 

Elizabeth  wasn't  sure  howto  answer.  She  didn't  like  thefactthat  her  parents  had 
gotten  divorced.  She  loved  both  of  her  parents,  but  things  were  complicated 
now.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said  finally. 

"Is  something  bothering  you,  dear?"  Grandma  asked. 

"I  sort  of  feel  yucky."  Elizabeth  said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'yucky'?" 

"Yucky  inside,  you  know,  kind  of  sad  and  mixed  up." 

"What  is  making  you  feel  sad  and  mixed  up?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I'm  just  stupid  and  ugly  like  Dad  says."  Elizabeth  started 
to  twist  her  hair  around  her  finger. 

"You're  definitely  notstupid  or  ugly,  Elizabeth,"  grandmasaidfirmly.  "Doesyour 
father  often  call  you  names  like  that?" 

"Yeah,  I  think  he  wishes  he  didn't  have  any  kids  to  get  on  his  nerves,"  she 
answered. 

"Your  father  has  been  under  a  lot  of  stress  since  the  divorce,  Elizabeth,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  him  to  use  words  that  hurt  you.  That's  called  emotional  abuse." 

"Abuse?  But  he's  never  hit  Joey  or  me." 

"You  don't  have  to  hit  someone  to  abuse  them.  Sometimes  words  can  hurt  just 
as  much.  Sometimes  more." 

Elizabeth  thought  about  that  for  a  moment.  Maybe  Grandma  was  right.  Her 
father's  words  definitely  made  her  feel  "yucky"  inside. 

Then  Grandma  said,  "As  soon  as  we  get  home,  I'm  going  to  call  your  father  and 
tell  him  about  a  special  class  for  parents.  It  helps  parents  learn  to  talk  with  their 
kids  without  using  words  that  hurt." 

Elizabeth  had  never  heard  of  a  class  like  that  before,  but  she  said,  "Okay." 


(continued) 
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THE  YUCK-YUCK  GiRL  (continued) 

Scene  3:  Later  that  evening  at  Grandma's  house 

Elizabeth  and  her  grandma  were  enjoying  a  snack  of  fresh  cookies  and  milk 
when  Joey  walked  through  the  door,  holding  a  basketball  under  his  arm. 

"Hi,  Grandma!  You  and  the 'Yuck-Yuck  Girl' made  chocolate  chip  cookies!"  He 
grabbed  a  handful  and  took  a  large  bite  out  of  one. 

Justthen  the  phone  rang  and  Grandma  wenttoanswer  it.  "Yes,  just  a  moment, 
she's  right  here,"  Grandma  said  and  then  handed  the  phone  to  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  wassurprised.Shehardlyevergotphonecalls,  especially  atGrandma's 
house.  "Hello,"  she  said. 

"Hello,  Elizabeth,  this  is  Dad.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  something 
important." 

"What's  wrong?"  she  asked. 

"What's  wrong  is  the  way  I've  been  treating  you  and  Joey  lately.  Your 
grandma  called  me  and  told  me  that  you  were  feeling  'yucky'  inside.  She  also 
told  me  about  a  special  class  for  parents  that  will  help  me  learn  to  treat  you 
better.  I'm  sorry  I  called  you  those  names,"  her  father  said. 

Elizabeth  wasn't  sure  what  to  say. "  Uh,  okay.  Hey,  do  you  want  me  to  save  you 
some  chocolate  chip  cookies?" 

"No,  you  eat  them.  Can  I  talk  to  Joey  now?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,  just  a  minute." 

Elizabeth  handed  the  phone  to  Joey  and  reached  for  another  chocolate  chip 
cookie.  She  listened  to  Joey  and  she  could  tell  that  her  dad  was  telling  him 
about  his  talk  with  Grandma,  too. 

After  he  had  hung  up,  Joey  turned  to  Elizabeth. 

"What  do  you  think  about  that,  'Yuck-Yuck  Girl'?'1  he  asked. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  like  weekends  a  lot  better.  In  fact,  maybe  Dad's  place 
won't  be  so  yucky  after  all."  Elizabeth's  chocolate-smudged  face  was  smiling 
for  the  first  time  in  quite  a  while. 

"You  know,  if  you  plan  to  make  a  habit  of  smiling  like  that,  I  won't  be  able  to 
call  you  the  'Yuck-Yuck  Girl'  anymore,"Joey  teased. 

Grandma  was  smiling,  too.  "Are  you  two  going  to  talk  all  night  or  are  you 
going  to  help  me  clean  up  this  messy  kitchen?"  she  asked. 

Elizabeth  and  Joey  looked  around  them  at  the  mess  and  said  at  the  sametime, 
"Oh,  yuck!"  and  then  they  laughed. 
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Lesson  24 


Self-Safety 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Tlje  students  will: 

141.  Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they 
are  abused 

145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 
or  others  ) 

147.  Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  previous  lessons,  list  people 
they  might  tell  if  they  were  abused  and  list 
strategies  to  protect  themselves.  Then  they 
role-play  in  order  to  practice  saying,  "No" 
and  telling  more  than  one  person.  Finally, 
they  choose  some  of  their  rights  to  illustrate. 

Basic  Information 

Child  abuse,  sexual  and  physical  abuse  can- 
not continue  without  the  veil  of  secrecy. 
Children,  especially  those  who  are  sexually 
abused,  get  direct  instructions  from  the  adult 
that  they  are  not  to  tell  anyone  about  their 
"secret."  It  is  common  for  peipetrators  to 
tell  children  that  they  would  get  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  they  told  their  parents  about  the 
abuse.  When  such  a  burden  is  placed  on 
children,  they  begin  to  fear  that  their  family 
will  abandon  them.  Children  often  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse. 

Children  rarely  talk  about  abuse  openly, 
but  they  often  drop  hints.  Sometimes  these 
hints  are  in  the  form  of  radical  behavioral 
changes  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  It  is 
important  for  teachers  to  keep  anecdotal  logs 
when  behavioral  changes  are  noticed  and  to 
notify  proper  agencies  when  they  suspect 
neglect  or  abuse. 

Abuse  involves  the  misuse  of  power  by  an 
adult  or  older  child.  This  abuse  can  take  the 
form  of  physical  actions,  such  as  hitting, 
burning  and  throwing,  or  sexual,  such  as 
inappropriate  kissing,  fondling,  exposure  and 
voyeurism.  Children  are  vulnerable  because 
of  their  innate  trust  and  openness.  Abuse 


most  frequently  comes  from  adults  known 
by  the  children,  rather  than  from  strangers. 

Children's  vulnerability  helps  to  explain 
the  negative  impact  of  die  abuse.  Children 
place  their  trust  in  someone  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Sexually  abused  children 
are  exposed  to  sexuality  before  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  social  mores 
associated  with  sexual  behavior.  Sexual  abuse 
causes  children  to  be  confused  and  fright- 
ened. 

Children's  self-concepts  are  often  under- 
mined by  the  confused  behavior  they  have 
experienced  as  a  victim.  This  confusion 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  gauge 
their  social  relationships  and  quite  often,  a 
pattern  for  rc-victimization  occurs. 

Adults  often  inadvertently  treat  fear  as  if 
it  were  a  bad  thing.  The  purpose  of  this 
exercise  is  to  help  children  accept  the  emo- 
tion of  fear  by  learning  to  express  it.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  repeat  this  activity  through- 
out the  year  because  it  provides  children 
with  the  opportunitv  to  imagine  new  ways 
to  deal  with  fearful  things. 

Vocabulary 

Stranger 
Friend 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Your  Rights"  ( Handout  #6 ) 

•  My  Body  Is  Private,  by  I  anda  Walvoord 
Girard  (Albert  Whitman  and  Com- 
pany, 1984)  -  optional. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  "abuse,"  and  lead  them  to  reali/e 
that  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  srv  "No"  to  an 
adult. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Review  with  students: 

•  What  are  good  touches? 

•  What  are  bad  touches? 

•  What  are  private  pans? 
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2.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  people 
they  can  go  to  for  help  if  they  or  some- 
one they  know  is  abused.  (For  ex- 
ample: mother,  father,  step-parent, 
teacher,  priest,  grandparent,  etc. ) 

3.  Explain  strategies  to  protect  them- 
selves when  they  are  without  an  aduli 
they  know: 

•  Stay  an  arm's  reach  away  from  some- 
one you  don't  know. 

•  Don't  talk  to  strangers. 

•  Don't  take  gifts  from  strangers. 

•  Don't  go  with  someone  you  don't 
know. 

•  If  someone  tries  to  touch  your  private 
parts  without  good  reason,  or  hurt 
your  body,  say,  uNo,  don't  touch  me! 
Pm  going  to  tell!" 

4.  Role-play  some  scenes  similar  to  the 
following.  Each  calls  for  four  students, 

•  The  roles  are:  a  boy,  Jimbo;  a  strange 
adult  who  tries  to  have  him  smell  his 
cigarette;  Mom,  who  doesn't  believe 
him;  and  a  teacher  who  does  believe 
him. 

•  The  roles  are:  a  girl,  Jocelyn;  a  strange 
adult  who  tries  to  give  her  a  ride 
home;  Dad,  who  believes  her  storv; 
and  a  principal,  who  believes  her  storv. 

•  The  roles  are:  Siobhan;  an  adult  who 
tries  to  touch  Siobhan \s  private  parts; 
Siobhan's  step-dad,  who  doesn't  be- 
lieve Siobhan;  and  Mother,  who  be- 
lieves Siobhan. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttestions: 

1 .  Who  do  you  tell  if  you  are  abused? 

2.  Why  might  you  tell  more  than  one 
adult  you  knowai  i  trust?  (One  might 
not  believe  you,  sometimes  it's  good 
to  talk  to  two  different  people,  etc.) 
How  can  you  protect  yourself? 

Pewonalization  Qiustions: 

1.  If  vou  were  abused,  who  would  vou 
tell? 

2.  Who  would  be  a  second  person  vou 
could  tell? 


3. 


CLOSURE 

Choose  two  of  the  rights  on  the 
Rights"  handout  to  illustrate. 


'Your 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Read  My  Body  Is  Private  by  Linda  Walvoord 
Girard  (Albert  Whitman  and  Company, 
1984)  and  discuss  it  with  students. 


Uk-.is  fur  the  Hasie  Information  ,ire  from  Teacher's  (wide  To 
the  ihijik  Safe-Stay  Safe  Proaram,  <  1987  Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  inc.  Used  by  permission. 


Self-Safety 
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Handout  #6  -  Lesson  24  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


YOUR  RIGHTS 

«*     You  have  the  right  to  get  help. 

You  have  the  right  to  tell  if  you  or  someone  you  know  is  abused. 
»      You  have  the  right  to  protect  yourself  from  strangers. 
»      You  have  the  right  to  say  "No!"  to  adults  who  try  to  hurt  you. 
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Lesson  25 


ERIC 


Topic 

Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

157.  Take  responsibility  for  completing 
school  work  and  using  time  well 

158.  Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their 
own  work  in  order  to  learn 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  identity  their  responsibilities  by 
making  a  chart.  They  discuss  the  importance 
of  doing  their  work  and  being  responsible. 

Basic  Information 

Responsibility  is  crucial  to  success.  Children 
at  this  age  need  to  learn  that  by  performing 
certain  tasks,  like  getting  dressed  on  time  for 
school,  cleaning  out  their  book  bag,  remem- 
bering their  lunch  and/or  lunch  money, 
handing  in  their  homework,  etc,  they  are 
acting  in  a  responsible  manner.  These  ac- 
tions are  small  success  stones  and  are  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  a  young  child. 

Children  are  often  asked  to  eio  certain 
tasks  without  any  explanation.  Research  re- 
minds us  that  if  actions  are  to  be  integrated, 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  coupled  with  rea- 
son. In  attempting  to  build  responsibility  in 
children,  it  is  important  to  let  them  know 
whv  thev  are  asked  to  do  certain  tasks. 


Vocabulary 

Responsibility 
Jobs 


Tasks 
Chores 


Suggested  Materials 

•  ('rayons 

•  Draw  ing  paper 

•  li  HelpVith..."<  Handout  #7) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  w  hat  it  means 

to  be  a  responsible  person. 


ACTIVITY  /EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  children  to  think  about  people, 
animals  and  plants  they  help  care  for. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  students  draw  pic- 
tures of  some  of  these. 

3.  L'sing  Handout  #7,  ask  the  children  to 
make  a  list  of  as  many  things  they  can 
that  tall  into  each  specific  category  for 
them.  Have  the  children  write  a  word 
that  describes  how  they  help  that  par- 
ticular person,  thing,  animal  or  plant. 

4.  To  guide  children  in  their  writing,  put 
some  words  on  the  chalkboard: 


Another 
Person  Thing 


Animal      Plant  Self 


feed     wash  (car)  feed 


water 


love 


put  away 
(toys) 


take  out  put  in 
for  a  walk  sun 


do  own 
work 

talk 
nicely 


(This  could  be  done  as  a  class.) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  important  to  do  otir  assigned 
jobs?  (Others  depend  on  tis,  it  helps  tis 
learn  to  be  responsible,  etc.) 

2.  What  are  ways  we  show  we  are  respon- 
sible for  our  school  work?  (We  usually 
do  it;  if  we  can't  do  it,  we  ask  someone 
to  help  us  and  then  offer  to  help  them; 
we  do  our  work  the  best  we  can,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  responsibilities  do  you  have  at 
home? 

2.  How  good  are  you  at  meeting  your 
responsibilities? 

CLOSURE 

We'll  make  a  list  on  the  board  of  how  many 
students  help  with  people,  with  things,  with 
animals  and  with  plants. 

Raise  your  hand  if  you  help  with  people. 
If  you  help  with  things,  raise  your  hand.  Do 
you  help  with  animals?  Do  you  help  with 
plants? 


I  acts  tui  this  U-ss*  m  were  .ui.ipu-d  imm  Ih  (  tutttvt  founta!  t<o 
ilnLiuu  .1  (tuuif  Iff  fam-fih.  7uji/»in  ahti  Cmmm.i/hi'  In  1  mi.i 
(  .ipp.u Jiuinc.  i.< *p\ nulit  I^S-  In  I  uu.i  l  .ipp-K-Uimnc  Kcpimiai 
In  ,in .mui/incm  villi  Mumhlnl.i  PuNuMtums.  ,><)()  Massachusetts 
\\auu\  i5nst.ui.  M  \  o:i  I  S 
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Handout  #7  -  Lesson  25  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


I  HELP  WITH... 


Some  people  I  help  take  care  of: 


Some  things  I  help  take  care  of: 


Some  plants  I  help  take  care  of: 


Some  animals  I  help  take  care  of: 
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Lesson  26 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  mil: 

159.  Recogni/e  that  learning  and  satisfying 
curiosity  arc  a  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  the  group 

160.  Experience  being  part  of  a  team  to 
accomplish  a  task 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  teams  to  design  a  display 
area  in  the  room.  Individually,  each  designs  a 
sign  for  their  group  display.  Students  discuss 
the  value  and  importance  of  teamwork. 

Basic  information 

Children  at  this  age  are  usually  eager  to  work 
in  pairs  to  accomplish  a  given  task.  Working 
as  a  team  (three  or  more  members)  is  some- 
times a  bit  more  difficult  for  them  because 
they  have  not  yet  identified  the  roles  of 
leader  and  follower.  Teamwork  helps  them 
begin  to  differentiate. 

The  essential  points  that  a  teacher  may 
wish  to  stress  when  assigning  teams  in  the 
classroom  is  that  every  child  is  important. 
Kxery  child  can  contribute  to  the  assigned 
task  or  project.  Working  as  a  team  player 
encourages  leadership  in  all  children.  When 
there  is  a  positive  thrust  to  learning,  it  is  fun. 

If  the  class  is  already  very  comfortable 
wMi  team  situations,  this  lesson  may  need  to 
be  adapted  or  omitted. 

Vocabulary 

Cooperation 
Team 
Work 
Alone 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Construction  paper 

•  Manila  paper 

•  ('rayons 

•  Markers 

•  Scissors 


•  String 

•  Sryrofoam  pieces 

•  Stencils 

•  "Quiet  Problems... No  Talking" 
(Attachment  G) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  work  as  a  team  in  order  to 
accomplish  specific  classroom  tasks  and  help 
them  to  experience  learning  as  fun. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  teams  of  four  or 
five. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  their  task  is  to  make 
group  plans  and  work  cooperatively  to 
cam-  them  out.  Tell  the  children  that 
their  group  task  will  take  at  least  two 
days  to  complete. 

■v  Assign  each  group  a  bulletin  board 
space  or  display  area.  If  that  is  not 
possible,  a  shelf  or  a  designated  corner 
of  the  room  will  suffice.  Explain  that 
each  group  will  choose  a  theme  and 
then  design  and  decorate  their  specific 
area  or  bulletin  board  space  with  that 
theme  for  the  entire  class  to  enjoy. 
(You  might  consider  relating  this  to 
current  themes  in  your  room.) 

4.  Have  the  groups  meet  to  talk  about 
various  themes  and  then  have  them 
choose  one  which  they  will  work  on  as 
a  small  group.  Set  a  time  limit  for  this 
task  and  remind  the  children  that  the 
whole  group  is  to  work  on  this  project 
together.  Some  suggested  topics  might 
include:  things  that  mow,  places  to 
visit  (library,  art  museum,  Disney 
World),  upcoming  holiday  celebra- 
tions or  community  helpers. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

I.  Whv  are  teams  helpful?  (Different 
people  have  different  gifts  and  together 
do  a  better  job  than  one  person  alone; 
some  jobs  take  more  than  one  person, 
etc.) 
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2.  What  arc  important  things  to  remem- 
ber when  you're  on  a  team?  (To  do 
your  job,  to  let  others  do  their  jobs, 
etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  In  what  ways  are  you  a  good  team 
member? 

2.  In  w  hat  ways  can  you  be  a  better  team 
member? 


CLOSURE 

Stay  in  your  small  group.  Listen  to  the 
teacher  read  a  problem  and  then  in  your 
group,  discuss  a  solution  that  you  can  panto- 
mime. 

(Read  a  problem  from  Attachment  G. 
Have  groups  discuss  a  solution  they  can  pan- 
tomime. Have  the  groups  perform  the  dif- 
ferent solutions  they  decide  on.  Continue 
with  as  many  problems  as  there  is  time  lor.) 


(Ideas  lor  this  lesson  were  adapted  from  "Group  liulk'lin 
Hoards"  in  Self -l\>t  can:  A  i'lassrmtm  Aj)hn\  Vol.  2,  h\ 
Michclc  and  Craig  Korha,  «ip\ right  by  Miehele  and 
Craig  Korha.  Reprinted  by  permission  o|"  HarperCollins 
Publishers,  Inc.  * 
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Attachment  G  -  Lesson  26  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


QUIET  PROBLEMS... NO  TALKING 

Here  is  a  sample  list  of  problems  for  which  children  can  pantomime  solutions. 
These  problems  should  involve  more  than  one  person  so  that  groups  of 
children  can  worktogetherto  solve  them.  You  may  wish  to  writeeach  problem 
on  an  index  card. 

1 .  You  are  in  a  large  department  store  with  your  mom  and  a  friend. 
When  you  turn  to  look  for  your  mom,  she's  not  there.  You're  lost! 
What  will  you  do? 

2.  You're  celebrating  your  birthday  party  in  a  park  near  your  home. 
When  you  begin  to  help  serve  the  ice  cream  and  cake,  you  realize 
that  you  do  not  have  enough  bowls  and  spoons.  What  will  you  do 
to  solve  this  problem? 

3.  You  and  your  friends  walk  home  after  school.  You  try  to  get  in  the 
front  door  and  find  it's  locked.  You  don't  have  a  key.  What  will  you 
do? 

4.  You're  in  class  and  the  teacher  is  showing  a  movie.  You  can't  see  it 
very  well,  since  the  people  in  front  of  you  are  so  big.  What  will  you 
do  to  solve  this  problem? 

5.  You  and  your  friends  are  jumping  rope.  All  of  a  sudden  two  friends 
near  the  end  of  the  line  start  fighting.  What  will  you  do? 
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Lesson  27 


Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

175.  Kxplorc  the  consequences  of  excess 

177,  Identify  and  choose  healthy  ways  of 
feeling  good 

178.  Explore  the  effects  of  advertising,  on 
making  choices 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  experience  "too  much"  noise  and 
discuss  its  consequences.  They  talk  about 
their  favorite  commercials  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  what  they  want.  Finally,  they  iden- 
tify healthv  waws  of  feeling  u;ood. 

Basic  Information 

Choosing  healthy  ways  of  eating  and  exercis- 
ing are  important  concepts  for  young  chil- 
dren to  learn.  Hating  right  and  establishing 
patterns  of  exercise  are  healthy  ways  to  en- 
hance one's  self-esteem.  Learning  to  choose 
healthy  foods  for  snacks  is  one  wav  to  rein- 
force the  concept  of  good  catinu;  habits. 

Children  at  this  age  have  ;n  bom- 
barded w  ith  many  advertisements  promising 
them  happiness  if  they  simply  have  their  par- 
ents purchase  a  particular  item:  clothing,  sug- 
ary snacks  or  toys.  It  is  important  to  teach 
children  that  while  many  of  these  things 
would  be  nice  to  have,  they  aren't  needed  for 
their  happiness.  Learning  to  choose  healthy 
foods,  which  will  give  them  natural  energy,  is 
an  important  concept  to  stress  in  this  lesson, 


Vocabulary 

Healthy 
Happy 

Making  choices 


Feeling  good 
Energy 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "Yon  Can  Help  Yourself  Feel  Better" 
(Handout  #8) 

•  A  short  story  to  read 

•  Pens  and  markers 

•  Drawing  paper 


3. 
4. 
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Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  "more"  is 
not  always  better  and  that  making  choices  is 
part  of  growing  up.  Help  them  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  many  different  ways  that 
people  can  feel  good. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  students  to  talk.  Turn  on  the 
record  player,  TV,  tape  recorder.  Be 
sure  the  volume  is  high  enough  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  students  to 
hear. 

2.  Try  to  read  a  short  story  to  the  class  for 
one  to  two  minutes. 
Turn  off  all  the  "noise-makers." 
Discuss: 

What  made  it  difficult  to  hear  the 
story? 

Is  some  noise  good? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  too  much  noise? 
How  much  noise  is  too  much  noise? 
If  something  is  safe  in  small  amounts, 
is  it  possible  to  get  too  much? 
What  are  some  things  that  we  could 
get  too  much  of: 
How  much  candy  is  too  much? 
How  much  'IV  is  too  much? 
How  much  playing  is  too  much? 
How  much  alcohol  is  too  much? 
What  happens  when  we  get  too  much 
of  something? 

Have  students  name  some  of  their  fa- 
vorite commercials  and  explain  why 
they  like  them. 

Ask  how  many  students  own  what 
their  favorite  commercial  sells.  Ask 
them  why  they  have  it  or  if  they  have 
asked  to  get  it. 
Ask: 

What  is  the  purpose  of  commercials? 
What  do  they  make  us  do? 
Do  they  try  to  help  us  feel  good? 
In  what  way? 

Do  they  really  make  us  feel  good? 
cS.  Make  a  list  on  the  board  of  healthy 
ways  of  feeling  good,  e.g.,  getting 
enough  sleep,  staying  clean,  eating 
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healthy  food,  playing,  doing  our  work 
and  being  proud  of* it,  practicing  get- 
ting good  at  something  we're  espe- 
cially interested  in  (spoils,  music,  art, 
etc  J. 

Suggest  that  each  child  draw  a  picture 
of  himself  or  herself  doing  some  things 
that  help  them  feel  good. 
Help  the  students  write  down  words 
that  appropriately  describe  why  they 
like  to  do  what  they  have  drawn  in 
their  pictures. 

Ask  them  how  they  feel  when  they  do 
what  they  haw  pictured.  Allow  time 
for  class  discussion. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Questions: 

1.  How  much  is  too  much?  (When  it 
makes  you  sick,  hurts  you,  causes  you 
not  to  think,  etc. ) 

2.  Turn  to  your  partner  and  take  turns 
naming  as  main*  healthy  ways  as  you 
can  to  feel  good. 

3.  What  effect  do  commercials  haw  on 
what  we  buv?  On  what  we  think? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  a  time  you  had  too  much  of 
something.  How  did  you  feel?  Win*? 

2.  Think  of  something  you  can  do  the 
next  time  you  see  a  commercial  that 
tries  to  get  you  lo  buy  something  that 
isn't  really  good  for  you. 

CLOSURE 

(  Read  the  "You  Can  Help  Yourself  Feel  Bet- 
ter" handout.  Stress  that  there  will  be  times 
when  we  feel  a  little  "down."  Discuss  the  five 
sentences  and  talk  about  how  each  might 
help  us  feel  better.) 

Illustrate  .he  sentences  on  the  handout. 
What  do  you  do  to  make  yourself  feel  better 
when  you  are  unhappy?  Write  about  that  on 
the  handout. 
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Handout  #8  -  Lesson  27  (Level  B,  Part  1) 


YOU  CAN  HELP  YOURSELF  FEEL  BETTER 

Illustrate  the  following  sentences: 


1.    He  listens  to  music. 


2.   She  exercises. 


3.   She  reads  a  book. 


4.    He  talks  to  a  friend. 


5.    He  draws. 


Write  a  bout  what  you  do  to  make  yourself  feel  better  when  you  are  unhappy. 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

'11k  students  will: 

172.  Describe  the  possible  dangers  of  ordi- 
nary household  substances 
1 79.  Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  medicine 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  list  rules  for  taking  medicine  and 
illustrate  them.  They  discuss  ordinary  house- 
hold products  and  their  use  and  misuse. 
They  make  a  collage  of  household  sub- 
stances that  need  to  be  stored  safely. 

Basic  information 

Many  household  products  contain  harmful 
substances.  Some  even  contain  poisonous 
materials.  The  products  should  be  well- 
marked  so  that  children  can  identity  them.  It 
is  important  tor  children  to  learn  that  these 
products  should  only  be  used  by  an  adult. 
Medicines,  likewise,  are  helpful.  They  can 
prevent  us  from  getting  sick.  When  we  are 
sick,  medicines  help  us  feel  better.  Some 
people  have  to  take  medicine  to  make  their 
bodies  work  right. 

Children  need  to  understand  that  house- 
hold products  and  medicines  are  usually 
packaged  with  safety  caps.  Talk  about  the 
importance  of  this  feature  wit  h  the  class  and 
ask  if  they  know  why  this  is  so. 

Vocabulary 

Poison 

Safety 

Lysol 

Drano 

Aspirin 

Cough  syrup 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Display  of  household  cleaning  prod- 
uct containers 

•  Sample  bottles  of  aspirin 

•  Magazines 


•  Glue 

•  Cardboaid 

•  Markers 

•  "Letters  to  Parents"  ( Handout  #  9  ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Discuss  with  students  how  ordinary  house- 
hold products  can  be  helpful  when  used 
properly  and  harmful  when  used  carelessly. 
Help  children  to  understand  the  proper  way 
to  use  medicine. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  to  brainstorm  a  list  of 
rules  about  medicine.  Ixad  them  to 
include: 

•  Medicine  should  be  kept  in  a  safe 
place. 

•  Onlv  a  caring  adult  should  gi\e  you 
medicine. 

•  Directions  on  medicine  should  always 
be  followed. 

•  Take  only  your  own  medicine. 

•  Know  the  poison  symbol. 

2.  As  the  class  goes  through  the  rules,  list 
them  on  the  board. 

3.  Divide  students  into  small  groups  and 
have  each  group  illustrate  one  of  the 
rules.  Post  them. 

4.  Show  empty  containers  of  several  kinds 
of  ordinary  household  substances  ( e.g., 
oven  cleaner,  soap  (lakes,  paint,  Drano, 
etc.).  Be  sure  that  some  of  the  contain- 
ers have  a  poison  symbol  on  them. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 

5.  Talk  about  the  common  household 
items  you've  shown.  Engage  the  class 
in  discussion  about  when  it  is  appro- 
priate to  use  these  products  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  used. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Qticstions: 

1.  When  is  medicine  good?  (When  it  is 
prescribed  by  a  doctor  or  given  by  a 
caring  adult.) 
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2.  When  con  medicine  he  harmful? 
(When  we  take  someone  else's,  when 
we  don't  follow  directions,  etc.) 

3.  What  are  some  rules  lor  taking,  medi- 
cine? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  ordinary  household 
products  be  dangerous?  (Many  are 
poisonous  and  if*  tasted  or  breathed 
too  long  could  really  hurt  us.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Do  you  follow  t  he  rules  when  you  take 
medicine? 


2.  Do  you  stay  away  from  household 
substances  if  you  are  not  supposed  to 
use  them? 

CLOSURE 

(Divide  the  class  into  two  or  three  small 
groups.  Give  each  group  about  10  maga- 
zines. ) 

Cut  out  pictures  from  the  magazines  of 
household  cleaning  materials  that  need  to  be 
stored  safely.  Make  a  collage  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

(Display  the  final  product  on  a  bulletin 
board.) 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Have  the  children  take  a  safety  tour  of  their 
home.  Send  a  note  home  to  parents  describ- 
ing the  lesson  about  household  products 
and  safely.  (See  Handout  #9.) 
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Dear  Parents, 

We  have  been  discussing  household  substances  and  medicines  in  the  class 
this  week.  As  a  follow-up  to  this  lesson,  I  have  asked  the  class  to  take  on  the 
role  of  "safety  inspectors"  at  home.  They  are  to  identify  household  products 
such  as  disinfectants,  drain  openers,  bathroom  cleansers,  ammonia  and 
laundry  detergents.  They  are  to  verify  that  these  products  are  in  a  safe  place. 
Substances  such  as  aspirin  and  cough  syrup  are  to  be  identified  as  medicines 
which  should  be  taken  only  under  adult  supervision. 

Please  take  a  moment  to  sign  the  attached  form  which  will  become  part  of 
our  substance  abuse  safety  bulletin  board  at  school. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  talk  with  your  "safety  inspector." 

Sincerely, 


(Teacher's  Name) 


The  Safety  Inspector,  

i Child's  Name) 

has  inspected  our  home.  All  products  are  in  a  safe  place. 


i  Parent/Guardian  Signature  > 


r  |  \  0 
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Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

238.  Explain  that  they  arc  all  children  of 
Clod  w  ho  arc  alike  and  different 

239.  Verity  that  people  arc  not  all  alike  and 
differences  can  be  good 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  short  story,  discuss  like- 
nesses and  differences  among  people  from 
various  cultures  (shown  in  pictures)  and  talk 
about  ways  people  arc  alike  and  are  different. 

Basic  Information 

Learning  non-oppressive  ways  of  interacting 
with  differences  requires  more  than  intro- 
ducing diversity  into  the  classroom.  It  also 
requires  gentle,  but  firm,  guidance  b\  adults. 
Teachers  must  become  aware  of*  any  atti- 
tudes or  feelings  that  prevent  them  from 
intervening  in  discriminatory  interactions  be- 
tween children  and  practice  appropriate  re- 
sponses through  role-playing. 

Children  sometimes  react  to  cultural  dif 
ferences  with  discomfort  and  hurtful  behav  - 
iors. Whether  these  are  "natural"  responses 
to  newness  or  learned  responses  to  differ- 
ences, it  is  necessary  to  intervene  so  that  pre- 
prejudice  is  not  allowed  to  ripen  into  preju- 
dice. 

When  working  with  children  at  this  age, 
it  is  important  that  materials  primarily  focus 
on  people  from  different  cultural  back- 
grounds in  the  USA  in  terms  of  how  they 
look  and  live  today.  Materials  and  cultural 
information  about  people  from  other  coun- 
tries, as  they  look  and  live  today,  should 
build  upon  learning  about  diversity  in  our 
country.  This  should  be  done  without  con- 
fusing people  who  live  in  the  USA  with 
people  who  live  in  other  countries.  With 
young  children,  it  is  important  to  start  with 
what  is  most  familiar  to  them  before  intro- 
ducing something  that  is  farther  away  from 
their  experience. 


Vocabulary 

Same 
Alike 
Different 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Record  or  tape  of  "Ifs  A  Small 
World" 

•  Pictures  of  children  from  different  cul- 
tures from  within  the  USA  today 
(from  social  studies  books,  literature 
books,  posters,  etc.) 

•  Name  cards  of  children  from  different 
cultures  { Attachment  H ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  differences. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  the  following  story  to  the  class. 
A  young  white  child  asks  a  visitor  to 
her  school,  "What  is  your  name?"  The 
visitor  answers,  "Rayko."  "Yuck,"  says 
the  child.  Her  teacher  admonishes, 
"Re  nice  to  our  visitor."  Rayko  joins  in 
and  asks  the  child,  "Docs  my  name 
sound  funny  to  your"  (She  nods  yes.) 
"Have  you  ever  heard  it  before?"  (The 
child  says  no.)  "It  is  a  new  and  differ- 
ent name  to  yoj,"  continues  Rayko. 
"I  like  my  name,  it  is  a  Japanese 
name."  "Oh,"  says  the  child  and  goes 
off  to  play. 

2.  Help  the  children  identify  situations  in 
which  they  met  people  from  different 
cultures  with  unfamiliar  names. 

3.  Using  Attachment  H,  talk  about 
names  from  different  cultures.  Pro- 
nounce each  name  and  have  the  chil- 
dren say  it.  If  students  in  your  room 
have  ethnic  names,  relate  them  to 
those  listed. 

4.  Show  students  pictures  of  children 
from  different  cultures  and  talk  about 
their  possible  names. 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  learn  how  to  pronounce 
people's  names?  (To  show*  respect,  a 
name  is  important  to  each  person,  etc.) 

2.  List  wavs  the  people  in  our  pictures  are 
alike. 

3.  hist  w  ays  the  people  in  our  pictures  are 
different. 

4.  Are  differences  good  or  had?  (Usually 
good;  some  differences,  like  a  ten- 
dency to  cheat  or  steal,  are  not  good. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  I  low  do  you  feel  if  others  do  not  know 
your  name  or  say  it  wrong? 

2.  How  can  you  show  each  person  that 
you  respect  them? 

CLOSURE 

Listen  to  a  recording  of  "It's  A  Small 
World.'"  Draw  a  picture  of'  children  from 
diflercnt  cultures  playing  a  game  together. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Encourage  the  children  to  read  stories 
about  children  from  other  pans  of  the 
world.  Ask  the  librarian  or  media  spe- 
cialist for  suggestions. 

2.  Ask  the  physical  education  teacher  to 
teach  the  students  a  game  or  a  dance 
from  a  different  culture. 


:  Ideas  in  i Ik-  "B.tiky,rcitiiul  Information**  .nut  t lie  Morv  read 
to  the  children  are  taken  from  Antt'Hmsl  urrhnlitn;  Imtis 
tor  h'nifunvtTUtji  Yoiuiji  (  hihinn  hy  1  ouise  lVnn.in  '  ^ 
and  \r,C  lask  I'orce.  NAi:V(  ' 
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Japanese 

Spanish 

rtclyKQ  1XO 

Chinese 

Native  American 

rvd i  Lnuny 

josfcjpn  nuy  leiiowvvOiT 

African 

Palestinian 

kvl/pi/lvl  IVCTI  I  V  CI  Ltd 

ciy  nudn 

Irish 

Iraqi 

3IUUI icii i  v/  ividimy 

iviusidTd  saiam  ant 

German 

Italian 

Magda  Auterman 

Marco  Pusateri 
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Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

7Zv  students  will: 

237.  Experience  a  variety  of  cultures 

through  music,  ait,  food 
240.  Experience  and  learn  from  persons 

with  disabilities  in  order  to  appreciate 

them  and  their  girts 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  the  analogy  of  ice  cream  flavors,  chil- 
dren learn  that  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  people  in  the  world.  The  students  discuss 
different  kinds  of  ethnic  foods  and  listen  to 
music  from  other  countries.  To  help  increase 
appreciation  for  people  with  disabilities,  the 
children  try  to  perform  simple  tasks  without 
the  use  of  taeir  hands.  The  lesson  closes  with 
a  prayer,  thanking  God  for  making  people 
different. 

Basic  Information 

Children  sometimes  react  to  differences  in 
food  by  vocal  exprcs1  ons  and  face-language. 
While  we  encourage  children  to  be  in  touch 
with  their  feelings,  it  is  important  that  they 
learn  appropriate  ways  to  express  themselves. 
The  same  is  true  of  meeting  people  who  are 
physically,  mentally  or  emotionally  different 
from  the  non-disabled  population. 

Introducing  non-oppressive  ways  of  in- 
teracting with  people  who  are  different  from 
ourselves  demands  more  than  introducing 
diversity  into  the  classroom.  It  is  essential 
that  children  recognize  that  aggressive  be- 
havior hurts  others  and  is  often  as  hurtful  as 
physically  harming  another  person.  The 
world  is  made  up  of  disabled  people,  as  well 
as  non-disabled  people.  If  we  arc  to  bridge 
the  diversity  gap,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  and  celebrate  our  differences. 

Vocabulary 

Culture  Background 
Differences  Celebrate 
Disabled 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Chart  showing  various  flavors  of  ice 
cream  and  yogurt  cones 

•  Pictures  of  children  from  other  cul- 
tures 

•  Pictures  of  children  with  disabilities 

•  Records  of  music  from  our  country 
and  from  two  other  countries  (e.g., 
from  India,  Spain  or  Austria) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  appreciate  differences  in 
food,  music  and  art  and  to  celebrate  differ- 
ences in  people. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  students  name  as  many  dilferent 
flavors  of  ice  cream  as  they  can.  List 
these  on  the  board. 

2.  Use  the  analog)*  of  ice  cream  cones 
and  various  flavors  of  ice  cream  and 
yogurt.  Tell  the  children  that  just  as 
there  are  many  different  flavors  of  ice 
cream  and  yogurt,  so  too,  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of' people  who 
make  up  this  wonderful  world. 

3.  Ask: 

•  Do  children  in  all  countries  eat  ice 
cream? 

•  What  do  children  in  other  countries 
eat?  (Chinese  eat  a  lot  of  rice,  Italians 
eat  a  lot  of  past  a,  Mexicans  eat  a  lot  of 
salsa,  etc.  Be  sure  to  make  it  clear  to 
students  that  one  specific  item  is  not  all 
that  children  in  other  countries  eat. ) 

•  What  could  people  from  other  coun- 
tries think  that  children  from  the 
United  States  cat? 

4.  Play  some  of  the  music  from  each  of 
three  countries. 

5.  Ask: 

•  \  low  are  these  pieces  of  music  alike? 

•  How  are  they  different? 

•  Which  do  you  like  best? 

6.  To  help  children  understand  the  diffi- 
culty of  performing  simple  tasks  with- 
out the  normal  use  of  their  hands,  have 
the  students  put  two  pairs  of  mittens 
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or  socks  on  the    hands  and  perform 
simple  daily  tasks  such  as: 
purring  on  their  coals 
gerring  books  out  of  their  desks  or 
cubbies 

draw  ing  a  picture 
writing  their  name 
eating  a  snack 

opening  a  resealable  plastic  sandw  ich 
or  storage  bag 
opening  a  door  or  locker. 
For  this  activity  to  be  effective,  chil- 
dren should  have  their  r\vo  pairs  of 
mittens  or  socks  on  for  at  least  20 
minutes. 

8.  Lead  the  children  to  discuss  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

•  What  problems  did  you  have  in  trying 
to  manipulate  door  knobs,  papers, 
crayons  and  pencils? 

•  How  did  you  filially  manage  to  do 
what  you  had  to  dor 

•  Did  vou  feel  yourself  becoming  frus- 
trated because  it  took  you  longer  to 
write  your  name  or  draw*  a  picture? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  chil- 
dren in  all  countries  enjoy?  (Food, 
plaving,  listening  to  music,  etc.) 

2.  What  are  some  differences  between 
you  and  children  in  different  countries? 
(They  eat  different  foods,  play  different 
games,  etc. ) 


3.  Do  you  suppose  different  countries 
haw  different  kinds  of  art?  (Yes.) 

4.  What  can  we  learn  from  all  these  like- 
nesses and  differences?  (That  people 
are  alike  and  different  and  we  all  have  a 
lot  to  learn  from  each  other. ) 

5.  What  have  we  learned  about  people 
with  disabilities? 

Pcnonalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  your  favorite  food? 

2.  What  is  your  favorite  music? 

3.  What  gifts  or  abilities  that  you  have  are 
you  thankful  for? 

CLOSURE 

Let's  sav  this  prayer  to  thank  God  for  mak- 
ing us  all  so  wonderfully  different. 

"Dear  God,  thank  you  for  making  me  the 
person  I  am.  I  love  you  very  much.  I  want  to 
be  a  good  person,  I  want  to  be  kind  to 
others,  even  when  they  look  and  act  differ- 
ent from  me.  Sometimes  I  donT  understand 
why  some  of  my  friends  can't  do  the  same 
things  I  can,  but  please  help  me  to  be  kind  to 
them  anyway,  fm  glad  you  made  so  many 
different  kinds  of  people,  God.  That's  one  of 
the  best  things  about  our  world.  Ice  cream 
and  vogurt  aren't  the  only  things  that  come 
in  special  flavors.  People  do  too.  Help  me  to 
love  them  as  I  love  mvself.  Amen." 


i  I'hc  ,Kimt\  with  i he  nutu-ns  jihI  s<u:ks  is  .uLipicil  from 
Ktd<  ('owe  m  J hivns  b\  Pal  (  .lslulollar  ami  loan 
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Topic 

Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

269.  Identity  ways  in  which  they  are  special 
and  unique,  as  created  by  God 

270.  Tell  how  differences  arc  good 

27 1.  Describe  how  each  person  may  react 
diitercntlv  to  the  same  situation 


Lesson  Overview 

Students  notice  similarities  and  differences 
between  themselves  and  their  friends.  They 
experience  different  reactions  to  the  same 
situation  and  discuss  them.  They  then  draw 
a  picture  of  something  they  do  especial!) 
well  and  discuss  their  uniqueness.  Finally, 
thev  share  in  a  prayer  service. 

Basic  Information 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  reintroduce 
the  concept  of  individual  differences.  Chil- 
dren reali/e  from  hav  ing  been  together  with 
some  of  the  same  peers  for  more  than  two 
years  that,  even  though  they  share  many  ol 
the  same  physical  traits  with  children  their 
same  age  (height,  weight,  etc.),  the  wax's  in 
which  thev  react  to  given  situations  make 
them  different  from  each  other. 

Difference  is  not  a  negative  word.  Some- 
times children  believe  the  opposite  because 
their  experience  base  tells  them  that  when 
someone  has  opted  not  to  *ollo\v  "normal" 
procedures  10  do  a  task,  that  person  is  la- 
beled "different."  At  this  age,  children  do 
not  want  to  be  perceived  as  being  different. 

Vocabulary 

Individual 
Unique 
Celebrate 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  ( Vavuns,  markers 

•  ( "( instruction  paper  (pre  folded 
pra\  er  sen  ice  > 


•  Tape  and  posterboard 

•  "Each  of  Us  Is  Special"  (Attachment  I ) 

•  A  heavy  book 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  discussion  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  "unique,"  and  discuss  differences 
as  a  means  of  celebrating  our  uniqueness. 

ACTIVI1T/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  a  friend  they 
plav  with  often.  Ask  them  to  think ofthe 
manv  ways  in  which  their  friend  and 
thevarc  the  same.  Some  examples  might 
include:  height,  weight,  color  of  eyes, 
hair,  clothes,  fun  or  sports  activity  inter- 
est, etc. 

2.  Now  ask  the  children  to  think  ofthe 
manv  ways  in  w  hich  they  arc  different 
from  tk  Jr  friends.  Examples  might  in- 
clude some  of  those  mentioned  above. 

3.  Ask  them  how  they  feel  about  the  simi- 
lar interests  they  have  with  their  friends. 
Next,  ask  them  how  they  feci  about 
things  thev  do  that  arc  different  from 
their  friends. 

4.  Ask  whether  same  interests  arc  better 
than  different  interests.  (Not  necessar 
ilv.Thc  fact  that  they  can  choose  is  w  hat 
makes  them  individual  and  unique. ) 

5.  Suddenly  drop  a  book.  Have  students 
list  the  different  responses  students  made. 
( For  example,  some  might  have  jumped, 
laimhed,got  frightened, screamed, etc. ) 

6.  Ask: 

•  Hid  everyone  respond  the  same: 

•  Is  this  good: 

•  Win  do  you  say  that? 
~.  Announce  that  we  will  skip  math  class 

todav  and  have  reading  twice  (or  a 
similarsituation  which  is  appropriate  for 
your  group).  List  different  responses, 
(for  example,  some  might  have  re 
joieed,  some  were  disappointed,  some 
talked,  some  were  quiet,  etc. ) 
X.  Ask: 

jnr         •  Did  everyone  here  respond  in  the  same 

w  av? 
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•  Is  this  good? 

•  Why  do  you  say  that? 

9.  Have  the  children  draw  a  picture  of 
something  that  they  can  do  very  well. 
Tell  them  that ifthcy  would  rather  write 
a  word  that  describes  something  they 
do  well,  they  should  print  or  write  it  in 
hig  letters  on  their  drawing  paper. 
I().  Ask  if  everyone  is  drawing  the  same 
thing. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qticstions: 

1 .  How  are  differences  g(K>d?  (They  make 
life  more  interesting,  make  each  of  us 
special.) 

2.  Why  do  different  people  react  differ- 
ently to  the  same  situation?  (Because 
each  person  is  unique  and  special.) 

Pcvsonalization  Qiiestions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  your  accom- 
plishments? Do  you  feel  happv? 

2.  What  makes  what  you  can  do  so  specul? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  your  moms  dad, 
aunt,  uncle,  grandparents,  teacher  or 
principal  tell  you  that  uwYe  special? 


CLOSURE 

(Use  the  prayer  service,  "Rich  of  Us  Is  Spe- 
cial," on  Attachment  I  as  a  faith-sharing  ex- 
perience. If  possible,  invite  parents  to  partici- 
pate in  the  classroom  celebration.) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Divide  children  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Be  sure  that  each  group  has  at  least  one 
washable  stamp  pad.  Give  each  child  a  sheet 
of  manila  paper.  Instruct  the  children  to 
copy,  "I  Am  Unique,"  from  the  chalkboard. 
Have  them  make  their  thumb  prints  on  the 
paper.  Show  diem  how  to  make  thumbkin 
animals  or  flowers.  Some  children  may  sim- 
ply choose  to  make  scatter  designs  all  over 
their  paper. 
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PRAYER  SERVICE 


EACH  OF  US  IS  SPECIAL 

To  prepare:  Arrange  chairs  in  a  semi-circle,  facing  a  table  on  which  is  placed  a  Bible  (open  to 
1  Corinthians  12:12-26),arollof tapeandalargepiece of posterboard.Priortotheservice  draw 

atreetrunkandbaretreelimbs.Printthephrase,  "We  All  Belong  to  Jesus,"  on  the  posterboard. 
Printtheresponses,"Andalsowithyou"and  "ThanksbetoGod/'ontheboardforthestudents. 
Prepare  students  to  do  the  two  readings  in  the  prayer  service. 

Give  each  child  a  piece  of  nre-folded  colored  construction  paper  and  show  them  how  to 
carefully  tear  the  outline  of  a  leaf.  Have  the  children  print  their  name  on  the  leaf. 

When  all  the  leaves  are  ready,  invite  the  children  to  begin  the  prayer  service. 

Leader:    May  the  peace  of  Jesus  be  with  you. 
All:    And  also  with  you. 

Leader  We  gather  here  today  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God,  to  think  about  its  meaning 
and  to  respond  to  it.  We  have  come  together  to  pray.  We  do  this  as  a  group,  but 
we  are  not  justany  group.  We  areChristian  people,  broughttogetherbyourfaith 

in  Jesus. 

Each  of  us  is  unique  and  each  of  us  is  special.  Each  of  us  has  been  given 
the  gift  of  faith.  Faith  is  a  special  gift  by  which  we  can  help  and  support  each 
another.  Let  us  listen  to  St. !"  aul's  words. 

Reader  One:  A  reading  from  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth. 

We  each  have  only  one  body,  but  all  of  our  bodies  have  many  parts.  All  of  the 
parts  of  +he  body  are  important.  My  eye  cannot  say  to  my  hands:  "I  am  more 
important,  so  I  don't  need  you."  And  my  head  can't  say  to  my  feet:  "I  do  the 
thinking,  so  I  don't  need  you." 

Reader  Two:  Even  those  parts  of  my  body  that  don't  seem  too  important  are  essential  for  my 
well-being.  Nowthis  is  the  point:  we  Christians  are  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus.  Every 
one  of  us  is  a  member  of  it.  Christ  is  the  head  and  we  are  the  parts.  All  of  us  are 
important  and  all  of  us  need  each  other. 

The  Word  of  the  Lord. 
All:    Thanks  be  to  God. 
Leader    Sometimes  we  use  the  symbol  of  a  tree  to  show  our  specialness  as  a  group.  Trees, 
especially  trees  in  the  fall,  have  many  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  special  and  unique,  even 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

As  a  sign  that  we  are  a  special  group,  brought  together  by  Jesus,  let  us 
now  gently  place  our  leaves  on  this  tree.  We  will  keep  this  poster  in  a  special  place 
in  our  classroom.  Please  come  forward  one  by  one,  with  your  special  leaf. 

(For  the  leader:  As  you  attach  each  leaf  to  the  tree  with  tape,  say  to  each  child:  "[name],  you 
are  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ") 

(Th.s  prayer  service  is  adapted,  w.th  perm.ss.on.  from  Praying  With  Ch.ldren-28  Prayer  Services  for  Various  Occasions  (paper 
88  pp  S995)  Copynght  1990  by  Gwen  Costello.  editor  of  Religion  Teacher's  Journal.  The  book  K  published  by  Twenty-Third 
Publications,  P  O.  Box  180,  Mystir,  CT  063S5,  1  800-321-0411.) 
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Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

'Hjc  students  will: 

272.  Describe  differences  in  physical  at- 
tributes, such  as  size,  weight,  limita- 
tions 

273.  Kxplain  how  some  people  stereotype 
what  hoys  and  girls  can  do 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  draw  pictures  with  color  limita- 
tions, which  leads  to  discussion  of  gender 
limitations  and  stereotyping.  Thev  then 
make  a  collage  showing  diversity  as  good. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  helps  students  recognize  that 
they  will  he  able  to  achieve  manv  things  in 
lite,  as  long  as  they  are  not  encumbered  bv 
physical  limitations  or  what  other  people 
think  of  them.  As  soon  as  limitations  are  put 
on  someone,  that  person's  ability  to  act  freely 
is  i!,\vv)rred. 

1  he  lesson  is  about  courage:  courage  to 
belie\c  in  self.  The  familiar  saying,  "Re  all 
you  can  be,"  comes  to  mind  in  this  lesson.  It 
is  important  for  children  to  realize  that  thev 
have  an  incredible  amount  of  encrgv  and 
enthusiasm  to  accomplish  almost  anvthiim 
they  set  out  to  do.  Discussion  of  what  they 
see  themselves  doing  when  they're  grown  up 
is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  sex  stereo- 
typing of  roles.  Questions  such  as  "Can  boys 
be  nurses?"  and  "Can  girls  be  doctors:"  are 
good  openers.  Some  men  choose  to  work  at 
home  and  play  the  dual  role  of  career  person 
and  "Mr.  Mom."  Listen  to  the  responses  of 
students  cntluisiasticallv. 

Vocabulary 

Stereotype 
Physical  limitations 

Suggested  Materials 

•  C  'rayons,  markers 

•  Magazines 


•  Scissors,  glue 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  realize  that  physical  at- 
tributes comprise  only  a  piece  of  information 
about  them  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups:  girls 
on  one  side  and  boys  on  the  other. 

2.  Tel!  the  children  that  they  are  going  to 
draw  a  picture  of  themselves  using  on!v 
these  crayons:  pink  for  girls;  blue  for 
boys;  and  correct-color  tones  for  their 
skin,  eyes,  hair  and  lips. 

3.  When  the  students  have  finished  their 
drawings,  ask: 

•  Is  t  his  your  best  an  work: 

•  Whyorwhynot: !  Probably  no  because 
of  color  limitations.  1 

•  Who  are  taller,  hi  >ys  or  girls:  Are  all  girls 
(or  bovs)  taller  than  all  bovs  (or  airlsp 

•  Who  are  heavier,  hoys  or  girls?  Are  all 
girls  (or  boys)  heavier  than  all  bovs  (or 
girls): 

•  What  does  t  his  t  ell  us:  ( That  w  e  ^\m\v  >t 
say  that  all  boys  arc  alike  or  that  all  girls 
are  alike. ) 

4.  Kxplain  that  w  hen  limits,  such  as  color 
or  height  or  weight,  are  set  on  things, 
those  things  and  situations  are  stereo- 
typical of' what  and  who  people  really 
are. 

5.  Ask  the  students  to  think  about  a  time 
when  someone  told  them  that  they 
couldn't  do  a  particular  thing  because 
of  their  gender.  An  example  might  be: 
playing  soccer,  jumping  rope,  playini* 
soliball,  practicing  gymnastics,  climb- 
ing a  tree,  dancing,  acting  or  sewing. 

fell  the  children  that  ii'mey  believe 
that  only  girls  can  do  some  ol*t  he  things 
mentioned  above,  boys  would  lose  out 
on  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Likewise,  if  girls 
were  told  that  soccer  or  soft  ball  were  oil' 
limits  to  them  because  of  their  i»endei\ 
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they  would  miss  out  on  some  wonder- 
ful opportunities. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  boys 
like  to  dor 

2.  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  girls 
like  to  dor 

3.  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  like  to  dor 

4.  Do  you  like  these  things  just  because 
you  are  a  girl  or  boy  or  is  it  just  a  fun 
thing  to  dor 

Pewonalization  Questions: 

1.  Do  you  ever  make  fun  of  girls  doing 
things  some  people  think  are  lor  boys 
only? 

2.  Do  you  ever  make  fun  of  boys  doing 
things  some  people  think  are  for  girls 
onlvr 


CLOSURE 

Cut  out  magazine  pictures  of  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women,  which  demonstrate 
diversity  in  looks  and  activities. 

(Make  a  poster  entitled,  "We  Are  All 
Good  People.") 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Read  a  story  which  contradicts  gender  ste- 
reotyping. Use  either  William's  Doll  by 
Charlotte  Zolotow  (Harper,  1972)  or  My 
Daddy  Is  a  Nurse  by  M.  Wandro  and  J.  Blank 
( Addison-Wesley,  1981 )  or  ask  the  school  or 
public  librarian  for  other  suggestions. 


Individual 
Differences 

(continued) 
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and  Respect 
for  Others 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Hjc  students  will: 
19.  Kxplain  reasons  tor  having  and  follow  - 
ing lunchroom,  playground,  assembly, 
church  and  classroom  rules 
20.  Recognize  through  words  and  actions 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one  of  us 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  experience  an  activity  without  clear 
rules  and  discuss  it.  They  reflect  on  rheir  ow  n 
feelings  w  hen  rules  are  not  follow  ed. 

Basic  Information 

Rules  arc  established  in  order  to  set  limits, 
foster  safety  and  initiate  boundaries.  In  social 
and  learning  situations,  such  as  the  class- 
room, lunchroom,  church,  assemblv  hall  and 
playground,  rules  set  the  lone  for  the  type  of* 
behav  ior  that  is  acceptable. 

So  children  can  be  expected  to  follow 
rules,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand 
why  rules  were  instituted.  Children  at  this 
level  of  development  are  beginning  to  differ- 
entiate. In  order  to  help  them  gain  self-confi- 
dence, it  is  important  for  them  to  understand 
the  process  of  how  and  whv  things  are  so. 
Conforming  to  rules  will  help  them  begin  to 
achieve  a  new  level  of  differentiation.  Chil- 
dren will  begin  to  understand  that  instead  of 
hindering  them  from  acting,  rules  actualiv 
provide  them  the  opportunity  to  make  w  ise 
choices. 

Vocabulary 

Rules 
Behavior 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Crayons 

•  Markers 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  the  reason  for 
establishing  rules. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  sit  in  a  circle.  When 
they  are  all  seated,  tell  them  that  they 
are  going  to  play  a  game  without  rules. 

2.  Instruct  children  to  do  the  following: 

•  Divide  into  groups  of  four. 

•  Tell  them  that  each  gr<  >up  is  g(  )ing  t< )  d<  > 
something. 

•  You  will  tell  them  when  to  stop. 

•  They  may  not  ask  questions  of  you. 
(Allow  10  minutes.) 

3.  Ask  each  group  to  take  their  turn  shar- 
ing what  they  did  with  the  large  group. 
Anticipate  that  some  children  will  be 
reluctant  to  share  because  the  direc- 
tions given  w  ere  not  specific. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Co  n  ten  t  Qttcstio  ns: 

1 .  What  happens  when  unclear,  non-spe- 
cific directions  are  given  to  people? 

2.  Did  all  of  us  show  we  recognized  ( Christ 
in  each  person  during  this  timer 

3.  How  do  rules  (or  clear  expectations) 
show  respect  for  others:  (They  help  us 
he  clear,  they  help  us  be  safe,  etc. ) 

Pcnonalization  Questions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  w  hen  your  group  was 
called  on  to  share  what  you  did: 

2.  Would  you  have  felt  more  confident  if 
you  knew  w  hat  your  group  was  sup- 
posed to  do? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  important  to 
know  the  rules  of  a  game  before  you 
begin  to  play? 

4.  What  would  you  have  said  to  the  class  if 
you  were  the  teacher: 

CLOSURE 

Try  to  be  aware  of  the  w  ay  in  w  hich  you 
treat  each  other  in  school.  Be  especially 
aw  are  of  the  w  ay  in  w  hich  you  talk  to  each 
other.  Illustrate  the  Golden  Rule  concept: 
"Treat  others  as  you  would  like  to  be 
treated." 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

With  the  children,  make  a  bulletin  board 
depicting  the  Golden  Rule. 
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Lesson  4 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

'Ibe  students  will: 

21.  Include  peers  in  games,  activities, 
playtime 

22.  Respect  others  by  working  so  as  not  to 
disturb  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  a  small  group  and  evaluate 
its  work.  They  discuss  the  meaning  of  includ- 
ing others  and  working  so  as  not  to  disturb 
others. 

Background  information 

Children  at  this  age  are  becoming  socially 
conscious.  They  are  beginning  to  understand 
w  hat  it  means  to  include  others  in  their  play 
and  learning  activities.  Conversely,  they  are 
beginning  to  understand  how  excluding  oth- 
ers from  their  activities  is  hurtful. 

Children  are  adept  at  picking  up  language 
patterns  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from 
adults.  They  often  are  desensitized  as  to  how 
they  actually  come  across  to  each  other.  Me- 
dia often  exposes  them  to  the  art  of  "put 
down."  In  their  attempt  to  act  "grown  up," 
thev  mimic  what  i  hey  Ye  heard  without  fully 
comprehending  the  hurtful  tone  in  their 
voice  and  the  hurt  others  feel.  It  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  convey  that  respect  for  the 
other  means  that  we  speak  and  act  kindly  to 
the  person. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  1  ,arge  poster  or  butcher  paper 

•  Markers 

•  Crayons 

•  Paints 

•  Scissors 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 


Provide  time  for  the  children  to  work  in 
small  groups  and  create  a  game  they  can 
share  with  the  whole  class. 

2.  Have  the  groups  take  turns  explaining 
the  game  or  activity  to  the  entire  class. 

3.  After  all  the  groups  have  had  a  turn 
describing  their  activity,  ask  the  chil- 
dren what  they  learned  from  this  expe- 
rience. Encourage  them  to  verbalize 
their  feelings  of  respect  for  peers. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Qttcstions: 

1.  Was  everyone  included?  Why  was  this 
good  (not  good)? 

2.  Did  everyone  work  so  as  not  to  disturb 
others?  Why  was  this  good  (  not  good )? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  work  as  a  group? 
(  Manv  ideas  are  better  than  one, every- 
one has  something  to  contribute,  etc. ) 

4.  What  does  it  mean  to  respect  another 
person's  ideas?  (To  listen  to  them,  to 
make  suggestions  to  improve  them,  to 
compliment  them,  etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  w  hen  you  were  in  the 
small  group? 

2.  Oid  vou  try  to  listen  to  the  ideas  that 
others  offered? 

3.  Do  vou  think  that  it  can  be  fun  to  work 
together? 

CLOSURE 

Choose  a  friend  and  do  one  of  the  following 
together: 

Create  a  recipe  for  snack  time. 
Design  a  toy  for  a  baby. 
Write  a  story  about  your  school. 
Pretend  that  you  are  an  apple  and  your 
friend  is  an  orange.  Write  a  story  about 
how  vou  feel  about  being  inside  a  glass 
fruit  bowl. 

Write  a  poem  about  your  favorite  color. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities  Possible  Extension  Activity 


TEACHERS  ROLE 
Help  students  to  understand  the  importance 
of  including  others  in  their  activities  and 
teach  the  meaning  of  the  word,  w respect. M 


Have  the  children  choose  a  different  partner 
and  do  a  second  activity  from  the  list  in 
"Closure." 
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Lesson  5 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

'J  he  students  mil: 

23.  Defend  the  role  of" people  in  outhoritv, 
for  example,  principal,  police,  crossing 
guards,  monitors,  parents,  clergy,  teach- 
ers,  gov  .vmnent  officials 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story,  discuss  people 
helping  them  if  they  are  lost,  role-play  a 
person  in  authority  helping  a  child  and  close 
by  praying  lor  those  in  authority. 

Basic  Information 

Respect  is  one  of  those  more  intangible  signs 
that  adults  hope  is  transmitted  to  children  re- 
modeling. We  know  that  respect  comes  to 
persons  who  show  it  to  others. 

Especially  in  today's  world,  respect  is  a 
necessary  tool  for  building  hcalthv  self-es- 
teem. Children  need  to  learn  that  if  thev  are 
to  respect  others,  they  in  turn  must  loec  and 
respect  themselves  —  their  bodies,  their  be- 
longings and  their  private  space.  When  chil- 
dren understand  respect  as  it  relates  directly 
to  them  personally,  it  is  much  easier  tor  them 
to  understand  showing  respect  to  others, 
particularly  those  in  positions  of  authority. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  (*ra\ons 

•  /^/bynavidMcPhail(I.ittIe,Bi  •own  & 
Co.,  1990) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

1-Aplain  the  role  of  authority  figures  and  elicit 
ways  in  which  we  show  them  respect. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  the  story,  Lost,  by  David  MePhail. 
(The  story  is  about  j  bear  who  crawls 
into  a  delivery  truck  w  hen  the  driver  is 
fixing  a  flat  tire.  The  bear  falls  asleep  and 


when  he  awakens,  he  is  in  a  strange  citv, 
lost  and  afraid.  A  little  boy  hears  him 
crying  and  helps  the  hear  find  his  wax- 
back  to  the  forest,  but  then  die  bov 
becomes  lost  and  the  bear  helps  him 
find  his  way  back  to  the  city.) 

2.  Ask  the  children  if  they  were  ever  lost. 
Some  of  them  might  have  stories  about 
momentary  "lost"  experiences  at  the 
shopping  mall,  department  store  or 
supermarket.  Hncourage  them  to  dis- 
cuss how  they  felt  when  they  were  lost. 

3.  Pair  the  children  off  and  ask  them  to 
decide  who  in  each  pair  will  be  the  lost 
child.  Have  the  other  child  in  each  pair 
play  the  role  of  salesperson,  police 
helper  or  security  officer.  Give  them 
time  to  create  and  role-play  a  lost-and- 
found  scenario. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qticstions: 

1.  Why  is  it  good  to  haw  people  like 
principals,  teachers,  police  officers, etc.? 
(  I  o  help  us,  to  show  us  what  to  do,  to 
keep  order  etc. ) 

2.  What  would  happen  if  these  people 
weren't  around?  (We  would  not  W 
safe,  there  would  be  trouble  or  mix- 
ups,  etc. ) 

Pcwonaliza Hon  Questions: 

1.  How  did  it  feel  to  be  lost? 

2.  Name  some  adults  who  might  he  able 
to  help  you  if  you  are  lost. 

CLOSURE 

Spend  a  lew  minutes  of  quiet  and  let's  reflect 
on  mines  of  people  who  arc  in  the  helping 
profession:  teachers,  principals,  priests,  po- 
lice officers  and  firefighters. 

Say  *i  prayer  of  thanks. 

(  L\se  or  expand  on  a  prayer  similar  to  the 
following:  "Thank  you,  God,  for  people  who 
hel;-  us  when  we  are  in  need.  Thank  you  for 
the  older  students  in  our  school  who  help  us 
on  the  playground  and  when  we  cross  the 
street  or  get  on  the  bus.  Thank  you,  God, 
for  ail  that  you  do  for  us.  Amen.*) 
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Lesson  6 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

' the  students  will: 
52.  'Treat  others  respectfully 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  experience  a  situation  in  w  hich  they 
are  not  shown  respect  and  discuss  their  feel- 
ings about  it. 

Background  information 

Children  at  this  age  are  eager  to  please;  con 
sequcntly,  respecting  adults  usually  conies 
naturally.  Learning  to  respect  their  peers  is 
somewhat  more  challenging,. 

Children  learn  the  concept  of' respect  lor 
others  when  it  is  presented  in  a  concrete 
vvav.  Children  .it  this  age  seem  to  recognize 
lack  of  respect,  before  they  understand  what 
respect  is.  Alluding  to  examples  of  respectful 
conduct  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  play 
ground  will  help  children  dirtcrentiatc  this 
behavior. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Writing,  paper 

•  Pencils 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  expand  on  what  ii  means 
to  treat  others  respectfully. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  going  to 
participate  in  a  diltercnt  kind  of  class 
experience  today.  They  are  going  to 
learn  what  it  means  to  respect  another 
person. 

2.  Distribute  w  riling  paper. 

?>.  Divide  t  he  class  into  rwo  or  three  groups. 
Tell  them  that  they  need  to  follow 
directionscloselytoiindout  w  hat  words 
tbev  arc  w  >  writ  eon  the  paper  w  hich  w  as 
just  distributed  to  them. 

4.  "Turn  vour  back  to  all  but  three  chil 
d rem  Talk  to  them  in  a  whisper  and  tell 


them  to  write  these  words  on  their 
paper:  mother,  lather,  sister,  brother, 
teacher,  friend. 

5.  Walk  to  the  back  or  side  of  the  room 
without  sayinga  word  to  the  rest  ofthe 
children.  Many  of  them  will  become 
disturbed  by  your  behavior.  Simply  look 
at  them  without  repeating  the  words. 
Say,  "Write  the  words.  I  gav  e  directions 
once  already."" 

6.  Before  children  become  loo  uncom- 
fortable or  anxious,  intervene  and  ask 
them  if  they  like  this  kind  oftreatnient. 
Encourage  discussion. 

7.  When  \  he  children  have  all  had  a  turn  to 
speak,  talk  about  the  word,  "respect." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Did  I  show  respect  lor  each  of  you: 
i  No.) 

2.  How  did  you  honestly  ieel  when  you 
could  barely  hear  what  1  was  saying: 

3.  How  do  people  Ieel  when  they  are 
treated  unkindly:  ( l;eel  left  out. ignored, 
not  important,  not  respected,  etc  J 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  feci  when  people  ignore 
you: 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  show  re 
spect  tor  another  person's  space  or 
things: 

CLOSURE 

All  people  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
Human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Ciod.  Sometimes  we  may  not  like 
w  hat  people  do,  but  we  have  no  right  to  treat 
them  pooriv.  Respecting  another  person  is  a 
compliment  to  the  person,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. When  we  respect  another,  we  recog- 
nize the  goodness  that  is  in  the  person. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Encourage  the  children  to  keep  a  little  jour 
nal  for  the  week.  Ask  them  to  list  the  people 
thev  treated  respectfully  on  the  playground, 
in  the  lunchroom,  on  the  bus,  etc. 
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Lesson  7 


Topic 

  Friendship 

Friendship        Student  Objectives 

'IJjc  student*  will: 

53.  Verify  that  friends  help  people  grow 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  reflect  on  friends  they've  had  before 
and  have  now.  They  listen  to  a  record  and 
pray  for  their  friends. 

Background  Information 

Children  at  this  stage  have  already  experienced 
friendship  with  other  children  and  adults.  Build- 
ing on  friendships  from  their  preschool,  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  experiences,  children 
begin  to  realize  how  friends  can  and  do  help  us 
grow.  Kncourage  children  to  draw  on  their 
experiences  to  stimulate  active  class  discussion. 

As  children  reflect  on  their  phvsical  growth 
and  recall  experiences  of  "first"  friendships  in 
sch<x)l,  gymnastics  class, soccer  and  other  activi- 
ties, they  become  aware  of  how  some  friend- 
ships have  changed.  Memories  of  good  friends 
who  have  helped  us  through  difficult  time*  md 
shared  in  happy  moments  with  us  help  s.u-pe 
how  we  value  friendship. 

Vocabulary 

Friendship 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Friends  Are  Like  Flowers"  by  Carcv 
I  .andry  ( from  Hi  (rod!  2,  North  Ameri- 
can Liturgy  Resources,  1975} 

•  Soft  background  music 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  discussion  with  students  about  how 
friends  help  us  grow. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  'Fell  the  children  that  they  are  going  to 
play  a  game,  "Looking  Hack/'  remem- 
bering ail  the  friends  thcy\c  made.  Set 
a  reflective  mood  by  asking  the  children 
to  close  their  eyes  and  to  think  about  all 
the  people  in  their  lives  w  ho  haw  helped 


them  grow.  Play  soft  background  mu- 
sic to  set  the  tone  for  this  reflection. 
Pause  for  reflection  after  each  question. 
Looking  back  to  when  you  were  in 
preschool,  who  are  the  friends  you  re- 
member most? 

Why  did  you  call  them  your  friends? 
What  did  your  friend(s)  look  like? 
What  are  their  names? 
How  did  they  help  you  grow? 
When  you  were  in  kindergarten,  you 
made  some  other  friends.  What  did 
they  look  like? 

•  Why  did  you  choose  these  friends? 

•  How  did  they  help  you  grow? 

•  Since  then, you  have  made  more  friends. 
Some  of  your  friends  stayed  the  same. 
I  low  did  those  friends  help  you  grow? 

3.  Play  the  song,  "Friends  Are  Like  Flow- 
ers," or  another  song  about  friends. 
PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Sometimes  the  friends  that  you  had  in 
preschool  are  not  your  friends  now. 
Why  do  you  think  this  is  so? 

2.  Can  you  still  be  friends  with  people  if 
they  no  longer  live  near  vou? 

3.  Clan  you  still  befriends  with  someone  if 
they  no  longer  attend  the  same  school? 

4.  Do  you  have  brothers  or  sisters  who  are 
good  friends  to  you? 

5.  Are  there  some  older  people  who  are 
good  friends  to  vou? 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1.  Who  are  vour  friends  now  ? 

2.  Why  do  you  like  these  friends? 

3.  [  low  do  these  friends  help  vou  grow? 

4.  How  do  you  feel  when  your  friends  are 
with  other  friends? 

CLOSURE 

Pray  for  your  friends  as  the  song,  "Friends 
Are  Like  Flowers, v  isplavcd. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

I  -lave  the  students  make  a  booklet  about  their 
friends.  Provide  materials  such  as  paper*  cray- 
ons, markers  and  yarn.  Fncourage  them  to 
use  words  describing  what  a  good  friend  is. 
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Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

rIhc  students  mil: 

54.  Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can 
help  us  grow  in  different  w  ays 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  how  to 
make  friends,  keep  friends  and  how  different 
friends  help  us. 

Background  Information 

Children  at  this  stage  of  development  tend 
to  focus  on  one  friend  at  a  time.  Through 
interactions  with  groups  of  children  at 
Brownie  and  Cub  Scout  meetings,  their 
circle  of  friends  begins  to  expand.  They  be- 
gin to  reali/e  that  different  people  help  them 
to  develop  different  aspects  of  their  personal- 
ity*. They  also  begin  to  understand  that  hav- 
ing many  friends  is  healthy  and  fun. 

This  lesson  will  help  children  focus  their 
attention  on  the  friends  they  have  already 
made  in  their  young  life.  For  some  less  popu- 
lar children,  this  exercise  will  help  them  real- 
ize that  they  do  have  a  circle  of  friends.  This 
process  will  begin  to  expand  their  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  have  a  variety  of 
friends. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  Home  by  Nola  Langncr  Malone 
(Bradbury  Press,  1988)  or  another 
comparable  book  about  friends 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Writing  paper 

•  Pencils 

•  Hangers 

•  Scissors 

•  Crepe  paper 

•  Yarn  or  string 

•  Mole  punches 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  how  different 
people  help  us  grow  in  different  ways. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Invite  children  to  sit  in  a  large  circle  on 
the  floor.  Tell  them  that  you  are  going 
to  read  a  special  story  to  them  about 
friends. 

2.  Read  A  Home. 

[Synopsis:'Y\\c  book  opens  with  scenes 
of  Molly  saying  good-bye  to  her  old 
house  and  her  favorite  places  to  play. 
Her  new  house  just  doesn't  seem  right 
until  she  meets  one  of  her  neighbors, 
Miranda  Marie.  The  rvvo  girls  play  vari- 
ous games  together  until  it  gets  dark 
outside  and  they  end  up  fighting  about 
who  saw  the  first  star.  Molly  returns  to 
her  new  house  feeling  sad  and  dejected 
until  she  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
sees  Miranda  Marie  looking  out  her 
window,  directly  across  from  her.  They 
wave  to  each  other  and  shout  that  they 
will  play  again  tomorrow.) 

3.  Ask  the  children  how  many  of  them 
have  ever  moved.  Talk  about  the  expe- 
rience of  saying  good-bye.  Share  your 
own  story  of  saying  good-bye  to  your 
friends, 

4.  Talk  about  ways  to  meet  new  friends  — 
at  school,  in  the  neighborhood,  at 
church,  gymnastics,  soccer,  etc, 

5 .  Talk  about  ways  to  keep  in  contact  with 
friends  —  telephone,  letter  writing,  vis- 
iting. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  What  are  some  good  ways  to  make 
friends?  (Play  with  others,  share  with 
others,  talk  with  others,  respect  others, 
etc.) 

2.  How  can  having  different  friends  help 
your  (Different  people  like  different 
things,  are  good  at  different  things,  etc.) 
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(continued) 


Penonalizatioii  Questions: 

1 .  How  docs  it  fed  to  haw  friends: 

2.  Can  you  think  of  one  way  a  friend  has 
helped  you?  ( Perhaps  your  friend  taught 
you  how  to  play  a  game  or  ride  a  hike. ) 

3.  Can  you  think  of  some  ways  that  you 
have  helped  a  friend: 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  friendship  mobile.  Decorate  a  hanger 
with  crepe  paper  and  yarn.  On  one  side  of 


your  construction  paper,  draw  a  picture  of  a 
friend.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper, 
write  what  the  friend  helped  you  learn.  Put  a 
small  hole  in  each  picture  and  pull  string  or 
yarn  through  the  top.  Hasten  it  to  the 
hanger. 

Do  this  for  each  friend  vou  can  think  of 
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Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

llje  students  will: 

205.  Explain  that  all  people  have  a  variety  of 
feelings,  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
207.  Knowtheyarealoveelandlovingperson 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story,  identity  feelings  in 
the  story  and  discuss  if  they  Ye  ever  had  these 
feelings.  They  talk  about  all  people  having 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings. 

Background  Information 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  us  unique  is 
our  feelings.  These  feelings  can  change  over 
time.  People  have  many  different  feelings 
and  emotions.  The  way  in  which  people 
express  their  feelings  contributes  to  their 
uniqueness. 

Feelings  and  emotions  are  a  natural  part 
of  life.  The  way  one  expresses  feelings  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  a  healthy 
personality.  All  of  us  do  not  fee!  the  exact 
same  way  about  things.  Sometimes  feelings 
may  be  pleasant,  other  times  they  are  not 
pleasant.  Learning  to  express  feelings  in  a 
positive  way  is  healthy. 

(Note:  Be  sensitive  to  the  composition  of 
the  class  when  asking  the  "Personalization 
Questions."  Some  children  may  come  from 
single-parent  families,  others  may  have  no 
siblings. ) 

Suggested  Materials 

•  How  Do  I  Feel?  by  Norma  Simon 
(Alfred  Whitman,  1970) 

•  Large  chunky  crayons  or  washable 
markers 

•  Manila  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
I  lelp  children  to  understand  that  their  feel- 
ings are  a  natural  expression  of  who  they  are. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  the  story,  How  Do  I  Feel?. 
("{'he  story  is  about  twin  brothers  and 
some  of  the  many  feelings  they  have. 
The  story  points  out  that  even  though 
these  boys  are  twin  brothers  and  live  in 
the  same  family,  they  are  different  in 
many  ways.) 

2.  Identify  some  of  the  feelings  in  the 
story.  Make  a  list  of  these  on  the  board. 
Ask  the  class  if  they  can  remember  any 
times  when  they  experienced  these  feel- 
ings. 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  think  about  the 
many  feelings  they  have  and  how  they 
express  them.  Say,  tlIf  you  know  the 
right  answer  in  class  or  if  you  get  all  the 
answers  right  on  your  worksheet,  you 
feci  very  proud  of  yourself.  Most  of  the 
time  you  share  this  good  feeling  with 
your  family  and  friends.  Good  feelings 
are  easy  to  share.  Can  you  name  a  time 
when  you  had  a  really  good  feeling? 
Good  feelings  make  us  happy." 

4.  Continue,  "The  opposite  of  happy  is 
sad.  Sad  feelings  are  a  little  harder  to 
share  because  we  don't  always  under- 
stand these  feelings.  Sometimes  we  are 
embarrassed  by  sad  feelings.  We  think 
that  people  won't  like  us  anymore  if  we 
tell  them  we  are  not  happy.  Sometimes 
when  we  are  unhappy,  we  feel  angry. 
Did  you  ever  feel  angiy?  How  did  you 
express  your  anger?  If  anger  stays  inside 
us,  it  can  make  us  unhappy  or  sick. 
Sometimes  wnen  people  feel  anger,  they 
want  to  hit  another  person.  This  is  not 
the  best  way  to  handle  anger.  What  do 
you  think  are  some  good  ways  to  handle 
anger?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con  tent  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  we  know  we  are  loved?  (God 
tells  us  through  others.) 

2.  How  do  we  show  we  love  others?  (Share 
ourfeelingswiththem,be  honest, happy, 
sad  with  them,  etc. ) 
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3.  Docs  everyone  have  pleasant  feelings? 
(Yes.)  Name  some  of  them.  (Happy, 
proud,  surprised,  thankful,  etc.) 

4.  Docs  everyone  have  unpleasant  feel- 
ings? (Yes.)  Name  some  of  them.  (An- 
ger, hurt,  sadness,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1.  How  do  you  feci  when  your  parent  or 
guardian  scolds  you  for  something? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  your  parent  or 
guardian  says  you  can  do  anything  you 
want? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  everybody  is 
having  fun  at  the  family  picnic  except 
vou  because  vou  couldn't  bring  vour 
bike? 

4.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  do  a  good 
job  on  your  work  or  chores? 


CLOSURE 

Spend  a  few  moments  of  quiet.  Close  your 
eves  and  visualize  a  time  when  you  had  a 
\  cry  happy  feeling  about  something  you  did. 
Try  to  think  of  a  color  that  reminds  you  of 
this  happy  moment. 

Try  to  remember  a  time  when  you  had 
some  trouble  with  your  feelings.  Think 
about  a  person  vou  can  talk  to  when  you  feel 
sad  or  unhappy. 

Say  this  prayer: 
"Thank  you,  God,  for  all  my  feelings. 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  friends  with  whom 
1  can  share  my  feelings.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
so  wonderfully  made.  Bless  all  my  friends. 
Amen." 
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Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

'flje  students  will: 

208.  Practice  appropriate  ways  to  share  their 
feelings  with  their  parents  and  other 
adults 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  situations  in  which  they 
express  various  feelings.  They  discuss  die  im- 
portance of  appropriate  expression  of  feel- 
ings. Finally,  with  colors,  they  illustrate  pleas- 
ant and  unpleasant  feelings. 

Background  information 

Young  children  are  exposed  to  various  ways 
in  which  people  express  their  feelings.  Un- 
fortunately, the  media  has  capitalized  on  in- 
appropriate ways  that  people  share  their  feel- 
ings. In  order  to  offset  the  violence  that 
surrounds  inappropriate  sharing  of  feelings, 
it  is  important  for  teachers  to  promote  ap- 
propriate ways  of  sharing  feelings  in  the  class- 
room setting. 

Learning  to  express  feelings  in  a  healthy 
way  is  an  important  developmental  step  for 
children  to  achieve.  Children  need  to  learn 
that  their  feelings  are  important.  They  need 
practice  in  learning  to  express  themselves. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Watercolor  paint  sets 

•  Q-tips  (about  8  per  child) 

•  Manila  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Help  children  feel  comfortable  in  discussing 
their  feelings  with  parents  and  adults. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Invite  the  children  to  volunteer  to  role- 
play  the  following  scenarios.  Several 
sets  of  children  might  do  the  same 
scenario. 


2.  Set  up  this  role-play: 

You  are  working  on  a  picture  at  your 
desk.  Someone  comes  by  and  pushes 
the  paper  you  are  working  on  to  the 
floor.  Your  nice  drawing  is  ruined. 

Ask: 

•  How  do  you  feel? 

•  How  do  you  express  or  show  it? 

3.  Set  up  this  role-play: 

Your  friend,  Kelly,  tells  you  that  her 
mothcris  going  to  be  ateaeher-helperat 
school  tomorrow.  When  you  get  home, 
you  ask  your  mom  if  she  can  come  to 
school  tomorrow,  too.  She  rolls  you 
that  she  is  sorry,  but  she  cannot  come 
because  she  must  be  at  work. 

Ask: 

•  How  does  this  make  you  feel: 

•  How  do  you  express  or  show  it? 

4.  Set  up  this  role-play: 

Your  friend  does  very  well  in  writing. 
You  Ye  not  as  good  at  it.  Your  friend  just 
got  back  a  paper  that  both  he  or  she  and 
the  teacher  think  is  very  good.  Yours 
isn't  as  good. 

Ask: 

•  How  do  you  feel? 

•  How  do  you  express  or  show  it? 

5.  Set  up  this  role -play: 

You  are  on  the  playground  at  school. 
You  just  scored  a  point  in  kickball.  It  was 
the  only  point  scored  that  day. 

Ask: 

•  How  do  you  feel? 

•  How  do  you  express  or  show  it? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  know  how  you 
feel: 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  express  our  feel- 
ings in  the  right  way(s)? 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feci  w  hen  you  laketim :  to 
talkabout  your  feelings  with  your mon\ 
dad  or  teacher? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  don't  listen 
to  your  feelings? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  listen  to 
vourself: 


CLOSURE 

(Provide  each  student  with  a  set  of  water 
colors,  cotton  swabs  and  manila  paper.) 

Divide  the  drawing  paper  in  half.  On  one 
side  of  the  paper,  use  splashes  of  color  to 
illustrate  unpleasant  feelings.  On  the  other 
side,  use  different  colors  to  describe  pleasant, 
happy  feelings. 
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Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

209.  Identify  that  behavior  affects  feelings 
and  feelings  affect  behavior 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  a  feelings  collage,  demon- 
strate various  behaviors  for  specific  feelings 
and  talk  about  acting  out  their  feelings. 

Background  Information 

Children  come  to  school  with  a  myriad  of 
feelings.  Some  feelings  are  easy  to  identify*, 
others  are  not.  The  child  who  overslept  in 
the  morning  may  come  to  school  feeling 
upset  and  distraught  because  there  wasn't 
enough  time  to  enjoy  a  good  breakfast.  Per- 
haps another  child  missed  the  busordelaved 
the  ear  pool  for  one  reason  or  another.  All  of 
these  events  contribute  to  a  build-up  of  feel- 
ings. Feelings  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 
They  simply  are  feelings.  There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  feelings.  Behavior  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  this  build-up.  Children  experience 
their  feelings  through  behaviors  that  are 
acted  out. 

It  is  important  that  feelings  give  way  to 
expression  so  that  children  learn  appropriate 
ways  to  show  pleasant  and  unpleasant  feel- 
ings. Experience  tells  us  that  positive  forms 
of  expressing  feelings  are  generally  more  ac- 
cepted than  negative  ones,  and  yet,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  negative  expression  of  feelings  that 
consume  more  attention  in  the  classroom 
and  home  settings. 

Nurturing  children  in  a  healthy  environ- 
ment which  promotes  self-expression  and 
self-esteem  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  primary  classroom  teacher. 

Vocabulary 

Behavior 
Feelings 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper  or  butcher  paper 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Magazines 

•  Glue 

•  Scissors 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  how  their  be- 
havior and  feelings  are  interrelated. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Make  a  feelings  collage  with  the  class. 
Instruct  the  children  to  cutout  pictures 
of  people  whose  body  language  and 
facial  expressions  demonstrate  a  variety 
of  feelings.  Glue  the  pictures  onto  the 
large  paper  so  that  it  is  completely  cov- 
ered. 

2.  Have  the  children  take  turns  identifying 
the  feelings  depicted  ( e.g.,  angry,  happv, 
angry,  excited,  etc.). 

3.  Have  the  children  pantomime  the  be- 
havior that  could  accompany  each  feel- 
ing described. 

4.  Introduce  any  of  the  following  words 
that  might  not  have  been  used  in  the 
collage  and  ask  students  ifthey  can  show 
a  behavior  that  might  match  it: 

aggravated 
bashful 
down 
fearful 
happy 
kind 
nervous 

upset  violent         worried  yuckv 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  How  might  you  act  if  you  feel  happv? 
(Smile,  be  kind,  etc.) 

2.  How  might  you  at**  if  you  feel  angry? 
(  Be  quiet,  be  rude,  etc. ) 

3.  If  you  feel  upset,  but  act  nicely,  will  it 
help  you  feel  better?  (It  might,  if  you 


angry 

anxious 

cheerful 

confused 

excited 

exhausted 

great 

grumpy 

horrible 

jealous 

lonesome 

miserable 

playful 

scared 

violent 

worried 
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also  talk  to  someone  about  how  you 
feci.) 

4.  Do  you  always  need  to  act  like  your 
unpleasant  feelings?  (No,  you  can  still 
behave  appropriately. ) 

Personalization  Qtustions: 

1 .  What  are  you  like  when  you  feel  happy? 

2.  What  are  you  like  when  you  feel  upset? 

3.  What  are  you  like  when  you  feel  angry? 

4 .  Do  vou  ever  trv  to  hide  your  feelings? 


CLOSURE 

Feelings  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  They 
simply  are  feelings.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  feelings.  Feelings  are  like  a  barometer 
that  measures  what's  going  on  inside  you. 
Some  days  when  you're  not  feeling  your 
best,  it  might  be  a  little  harder  for  you  to  be 
nice  to  your  friends  and  family.  You  have  no 
right  to  act  out  bad  feelings,  though.  If  you 
are  feeling  bad,  it  might  be  good  to  talk  to 
someone  about  how  you  feel  or  sometimes  it 
is  helpful  to  draw  a  picture  of  how  you  feel. 
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Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Hie  students  will: 

68.  Identify  family  celebrations,  special  oc- 
casions 

69.  Tell  their  parents  or  guardians  they  love 
them 

Lesson  Overview: 

Students  celebrate  an  "unbirthday"  party 
and  discuss  why  and  how  we  celebrate 
events.  They  draw  a  memory  book  and 
thank  God  for  people  and  celebrations. 

Background  information 

Celebrations  are  special  ways  of  showing 
love.  Birthdays,  Christmas  and  Faster  are 
some  examples  of  special  family  celebrations. 
The  children  can  identity  other  special  occa- 
sions. Be  attentive  to  children  from  other 
cultures  and  the  ways  in  which  their  families 
celebrate  special  days. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Blank  note  cards 

•  Markers 

•  Stickers  ( various  designs ) 

•  Used  stamps 

•  Glue 

•  Memory  books  —  made  out  of  con- 
struction paper  and  newsprint 

•  Crayons,  pencils 

•  Alice  in  Wonderland  by  Lewis  Carroll 
(Scholastic,  Inc.,  1988) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  srudents  to  understand  that  family  cele- 
brations are  an  expression  of  love. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Explain  that  birthdays,  Christmas  and 
Easter  arc  some  examples  of  special 
family  celebrations.  Ask  the  children  if 


they  can  identify  other  special  occa- 
sions. 

2.  Prepare  the  children  to  celebrate  an 
"unbirthday"  party.  Tell  them  that  they 
are  going  to  pretend  it  is  their  birthday. 
(Choose  a  day  on  which  no  one  in  the 
class  is  celebrating  an  actual  birthday.) 
Prepare  them  for  this  event  by  reading  a 
section  irom  Alice  in  Wandciiand\v\\KX\ 
talks  about  honoring  friends  with  a 
"very  merry  unbirthday"  party. 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  describe  what  makes 
a  celebration  important.  Encourage 
them  to  think  about  things  beyond 
food, decorations  and  presents.  Suggest 
that  the  importance  of  a  celebration  is 
that  it  gives  people  the  opportunity  to 
come  together. 

4.  Allow  the  children  time  to  express  their 
feelings  about  celebrations  by  drawing  a 
memory  book.  In  addition  to  birthday 
cclcbrations,discussodicrcvcntsin  fami- 
lies which  may  have  brought  people 
together:  First  Communion;  Baptism 
of  a  younger  sibling,  a  relative  cm*  friend; 
a  wedding;  graduation;  anniversary 
part}';  or  family  reunion. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiicstions: 

1.  Why  do  you  think  celebrations  are  im- 
portant? (People  come  together,  visit, 
share,  laugh,  etc.) 

2 .  Why  do  you  think  memories  are  impor- 
tant? (They  help  us  know  rhe  past  and 
remember  some  things  that  we  might 
like  to  do  in  the  future.) 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1.  How  does  it  make  you  feel  when  your 
family  and  friends  gather  to  celebrate 
your  birthday? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  people  sing;  to 
you? 

3.  What  is  your  best  memory  of  a  celebra- 
tion? 
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CLOSURE 

The  best  part  of  celebrations  is  that  they  tell 
us  that  other  people  care  about  us.  Let's  take 
a  few  moments  now  to  be  very  qtii<Yt  and 
think  about  those  people  who  are  important 
to  us.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  that 
those  people  are  with  you  right  now.  Take 
time  to  enjoy  seeing  them.  Thank  God  for 
letting  those  people  be  part  of  you. 

Take  your  memory  book  home,  give  it  to 
your  parents  or  guardians  and  tell  them  you 
love  them. 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Encourage  the  children  to  be  attentive  to 
other  people  in  their  families  who  are  cel- 
ebrating birthdays.  Invite  them  to  make 
cards  or  leave  special  messages  at  the  table 
for  them  to  show  that  thev  are  loved. 
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Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Ujc  students  will: 

70.  Explain  that  adults  in  sonic  families 
consist  of:  mother  and  lather,  a  mother 
only,  a  lather  only,  grandparents,  or 
step-parents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  a  family  tree  and  comment 
about  it  to  the  teacher.  They  discuss  family 
composition. 

Background  Information 

Children  today  are  exposed  to  various  types 
of  family  groups.  The  structure  of  a  family 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  love 
and  caring  because  healthy  nurturing  fosters 
healthy  self-esteem  and  self-confidence. 
Children  should  learn,  however,  that  all 
families  may  not  be  exactly  like  theirs.  Some 
children  live  with  grandparents  and  other 
relatives  and  form  an  extended  family. 

A  growing  number  of  children  come 
from  single-parent  families.  These  children 
often  feel  left  out  when,  for  example,  school 
open  house  or  parent-student-teacher  con- 
ferences take  place  and  invitations  are  di- 
rected to  two-parent  families.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  lessen  the  anxiety  of  children 
who  come  from  non-traditional  family  set- 
tings. Using  appropriate  language  is  impor- 
tant in  helping  children  develop  healthy  self- 
esteem. 

Families  provide  children  with  the  first 
real  glimpse  of  their  identity.  Through  fami- 
lies, we  learn  about  love,  conflict  resolution, 
responsibility,  respect  and  concern  for  oth- 
ers. In  helping  children  form  non-biased  at- 
titudes towards  others,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  exposed  to  differences  about  families. 


Vocabulary 

Family 

Grandparents 
Extended  family 


Parents 
Foster  parents 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Construction  paper 

•  Manila  paper 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Glue 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  appreciate  the  differences  in 
families  and  realize  that  differences  in  families 
do  not  mean  that  one  group  is  better  than 
the  other. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Explain  to  the  children  that  they  are 
going  to  make  a  family  tree,  usingdifter- 
ent  colors  of  construction  paper.  Show 
them  how  to  tear  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
folding  the  black  or  brown  construction 
paper.  Next  demonstrate  how  to  tear 
the  top  of  the -tree,  folding  the  green 
construction  paper  in  half  Have  the 
children  add  leaves  of  various  colors  to 
indicate  their  parents  (or  guardians), 
sisters,  brothers  and  themselves.  Haw 
them  glue  the  pieces  in  place  on  white 
drawing  or  manila  paper. 

2.  As  the  children  are  working  on  this 
activity,  move  around  then  >om  to  listen 
to  their  comments  as  they  name  the 
people  in  their  family. 

3.  Ask  the  children  the  "Personalization 
Questions.0 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiicstions: 

1 .  Are  all  families  th^r  same? 

2.  How  are  they  different? 

3.  How  are  they  alike? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  families  are  impor- 
tant? 

Pcnonalization  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  do  you  like  about  your  family? 

2.  Who  are  the  adults  in  your  family? 

3.  What  special  qualities  do  you  bring  to 
vour  family? 


Family 
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Family 

(continued) 


4.  How  do  you  think  you  would  feci  if  you 
had  no  family? 

CLOSURE 

Close  your  eyes  and  quietly  think  of  each 
member  of  your  family.  Think  of  something 
very  special  about  each  family  member. 

(Lead  the  class  in  offering  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  family  members.) 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Make  a  mural  of  families  that  depicts  a  mo- 
parent  family,  a  single-parent  family  and  an 
extended  family.  Kncourage  the  children  to 
discuss  their  drawings  freely  as  the  mural  is 
completed. 
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Lessons  14-16 


Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

IVc  students  will: 

Lesson  14 

288.  Discuss  the  role  of  parents 

289.  Discuss  that  babies  are  born  of  a  loving 
and  sharing  married  couple 


Lesson  16 

292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guidelines 
differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Lesson  15 

29 1 .  Demonstrate  respect  forthcirown  bod- 
ies and  those  of  others 
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HIV/AIDS 


Lessons  17-19 

Topic 

HIV/ AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  null: 

Lesson  17 

32 1.  Demonstrate  an  understandingotlife  as 
a  gift  and  identity  die  responsibilities 
that  result  from  that  gift 


Lesson  19 

323.  Test  crireria  for  evaluating  behavior  as 
good/bad,  sate/dangerous,  kind/ 
selfish 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  for  these  three  lessons 
can  be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Approach  to  HIV,  published  by 
NCEA,  1 992. 


Lesson  18 

322.  Explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "contagious"1 
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Lesson  20 

Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  mil: 

36.  Describe  appropriate  times  to  speak  tor 
oneself  and  on  behalf  of  others 

37,  Classify  what  should  and  should  not  be 
repeated 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  stories  and  discuss  tattling 
and  gossiping.  They  reflect  on  what  their 
actions  might  be  the  next  time  they  feel  like 
doing  either  one. 

Background  Information 

Developing  good  communication  skills  is  an 
important  facet  of  learning.  At  an  early  age 
children  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  child-care 
situations.  It  is  important  for  them  to  learn 
how  to  communicate  well  in  order  to  make 
these  experiences  as  prcxluctive  and  enriching 
as  possible. 

When  children  learn  gocxi  communication 
skills  and  to  express  themselves  well,  their  self- 
esteem  is  enhanced.  They  feel  confident  talk- 
ing about  their  feelings  and  what  they  know. 

G(K)d  communication  skills  help  children 
learn  to  differentiate.  Through  practice,  they 
come  to  know  when  it  is  appropriate  to  repeat 
information  and  when  it  is  not  appropriate. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  Children's  Rook  About  Tattling  by 
Joy  Bern*  (Grolier  Enterprises  Corpo- 
ration, 1988) 

•  A  Children  ys  Book  About  Gossiping  by 
Joy  Berry  (Grolier  Enterprises  Corpo- 
ration, 1*988) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  when  to  tell  on 
others  and  what  to  do  when  gossiping  occurs. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  Tattling. 

2.  Discuss  "Content  Questions1'  #1  -3. 

3.  Read  Gossiping, 

4.  Discuss  "Content  Questions11  #4-7. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttestions: 

1.  What  is  tattling?  (Reporting  someone 
else's  wrongdoing.) 

2 .  What  are  reasons  that  some  people  tattler 
( To  get  attention,  to  make  oneself  seem 
Wetter  than  others,  to  continue  being 
lazy  and  not  solve  one's  own  problems, 
to  hurt  other  peoples  feelings,  etc. ) 

3.  When  is  it  right  to  tell  on  someone  else? 
(When  you  or  someone  else  might  get 
hurt,  when  your  life  or  someone  else's 
life  is  in  danger,  when  property  might  be 
damaged,  etc.) 

4  What  is  gossiping?  (Telling  untrue  things 
about  others  or  telling  tine  things  which 
don't  need  to  be  told  about  others.) 

5.  Why  is  gossip  wrong?  ( It  can  be  lying,  it 
can  make  others  feel  bad  about  them- 
selves, etc.) 

6.  What  can  you  do  if  someone  wants  you 
to  listen  to  gossip?  (Tell  them  that  you 
do  not  want  to  hear  gossip,  go  away 
from  them  if  they  continue.) 

7.  What  can  you  do  if  people  gossip  about 
you?  (Talk  to  them  kindly  and  ask  them 
to  stop,  try  to  work  out  your  problems 
together,  etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  will  you  do  the  next  time  you  feel 
like  tattling  on  someone? 

2.  What  will  you  do  the  next  time  you  feel 
like  gossiping? 

3.  When  wiil  you  rightfully  tell  on  some- 
one else? 

CLOSURE 

Respond,  CCA  good  time  to  talk"  or  "Not  a 
good  time  to  talk,"  to  each  of  the  situations 
the  teacher  reads. 

Read  these  situations  and  let  students  re- 
spond to  each: 

•  Someone  is  being  hit  hard  by  another 
and  can't  get  them  to  stop. 

•  Someone  is  in  danger  of  stepping  near 
a  sharp  machine. 

•  Someone  breaks  a  dish  and  cleans  it  up. 

•  Someone  is  bleeding. 

•  You  want  to  hurt  someone's  feelings. 
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Lesson 

21 


Lesson  21 


Communication 


Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

38.  Explain  the  importance  of  listening  to 
peers 

39.  Discuss  the  use  of  appropriate  and  inap- 
propriate words 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  interview  each  other,  report  to  a 
small  group  and  analyze  the  words  they  used. 

Background  Information 

Words  are  a  powerful  source  of  communica- 
tion. At  this  age,  children  are  eager  to  experi- 
ment with  new  words  without  necessarily 
understanding  their  meaning.  Some  of  these 
words  can  be  hurtful  to  others.  Some  words 
are  simply  not  appropriate. 

When  children  feel  confident  in  their 
command  of  vocabulary,  they  begin  to  feel 
comfortable  expressing  themselves.  Some- 
times in  their  exuberance  to  speak,  children 
forget  that  others  have  a  right  to  be  heard, 
too.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  provide 
time  for  the  children  to  listen  to  each  other. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Envelopes 

•  Pencils,  markers 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  listen 
and  critique  dieir  choice  of  words. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  each  child  choose  a  partner. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  they  are  going  to 
pretend  they  are  newspaper  reporters 
from  USA  Today.  Their  job  is  to  find 
out  what  children  think  about  school. 

3.  Provide  each  student  interviewer  with 
an  envelope  of  question  cards  made 
from  those  listed  below.  Adjust  the 
questions  to  your  local  situation,  if  nec- 
essary. Suggest  that  each  interviewer 


choose  three  questions  to  ask  his  or  her 
partner. 

What  do  you  like  best  about  school? 
What  do  you  like  least  about  school? 
Who  are  some  of  your  friends  at  school? 
What  subject  do  you  like  best? 
How  do  you  get  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

•  What  is  your  favorite  activity  or  assign- 
ment in  school? 

4.  Have  the  children  exchange  roles  and 
repeat  the  activity. 

5.  Have  each  pair  of  students  join  with 
another  pair  to  form  groups  of  four. 
Have  each  student  describe  his  or  her 
partner  to  the  small  group. 

6.  When  this  is  completed,  ask  each  stu- 
dent to  tell  the  small  group  what  sort  of 
a  job  his  or  her  partner  did  in  describing 
him  or  her. 

7.  Call  the  group  together  as  a  class.  Ask 
what  words  were  used  to  describe 
people.  List  these  on  the  board. 

8.  Ask  students  to  sort  these  into  good 
words  ( appropriate)  and  not  good  words 
(inappropriate)  to  use. 

9.  If  no  inappropriate  words  are  men- 
tioned, ask,  "What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  someone  had  said,  'dumb1?" 
Or,  "What  would  have  happened  if 
someone  had  said,  \stupidT1  and  so  on. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Why  is  listening  important? 

2.  Why  is  choice  of  words  important? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Which  role  was  easier  for  you:  inter- 
viewer (listener)  or  person  being  inter- 
viewed? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  always  easy  to  say 
exactly  what  you  think? 

3.  When  are  times  that  you  use  inappro- 
priate words?  What  can  you  do  to  stop 
that? 

CLOSURE 

What  is  the  difference  between  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  words? 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

138.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of 
worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to  them 

1 42 .  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  w  ho 
are  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  a  collage  about  caring  for  self 
and  discuss  ways  to  care  for  self  and  others. 
They  talk  about  and  give  examples  of  respect 
for  self  and  others. 

Background  Information 

Loving  oneself  is  very  important.  When  one 
loves  him  or  herself,  that  person  actually 
becomes  more  loving  and  caring  toward  oth- 
ers. Ixwing  oneself  means  that  one  respects 
self  enough  to  protect  oneself  from  harm. 

People  care  for  themselves  in  many  ways: 
eating  properly,  washing,  exercising  and  get- 
ting enough  rest.  In  addition,  people  care 
for  themselves  by  dressing  appropriately,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  in  which  they  live.  Tak- 
ing care  of  ourselves  shows  that  we  have 
respect  for  ourselves.  When  we  respect  our- 
selves, it  is  easier  for  us  to  show  that  same 
respect  to  others. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Magazines 

•  Glue 

•  Scissors 

•  Paper 

•  "Respect"  {Handout  #10) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  they  are 

special  people  who  deserve  respect  . 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Distribute  magazines  to  the  children. 
Ask  them  to  look  for  pictures  which 
show  children  and  adults  taking  care  of 
themselves. 


2 .  Ask  children  to  name  ways  in  which  they 
take  care  of  themselves  (e.g.,  going  to 
bed  early,  eating  the  right  foods,  bath- 
ing, brushing  their  teeth,  dressing  prop- 
erly, combing  their  hair  and  dressing 
appropriately  for  the  weather). 

3.  Alter  the  discussion,  allow  time  for  stu- 
dents to  make  a  collage  depicting  care 
and  respect.  Suggest  that  they  title  the 
collage,  "Caring  for  Me  Is  Respecting 
Me" 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  think  about  what  the 
word,  "respect,"  means.  Discuss  ways 
in  which  we  respect  our  bodies.  Talk 
about  the  importance  of  using  the  bath- 
room privately  once  we  are  able  to  take 
care  ofourselves  independently  ofadults. 
Explain  that  privacy  reinforces  respect 
for  self. 

5.  .Ask  children  for  examples  of  how  we 
show  respect  for  others  ( e.g.,  not  laugh- 
ing when  others  make  a  mistake,  not 
making  fun  of  others  who  look  different 
from  us,  not  calling  other  people  names, 
letting  others  use  the  bathroom  pri- 
vately, etc.). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  we  show  respect  for  ourselves? 

2.  How  do  we  show  respect  for  others: 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feel  when  you  get  enough 
sleep? 

2.  How  do  vou  feel  when  you  do  not  get 
the  right  amount  of  sleep? 

3.  How  does  it  make  you  feel  when  others 
laugh  at  your 

4.  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  laughs 
at  your  mom  or  dad? 

CLOSURE 

(  Provide  the  class  w  ith  Handout  #10.) 

Write  your  name  in  the  blank  on  the 
handout  sheet.  Cut  out  the  design.  You  can 
take  it  home  to  hang  in  your  bedroom  or 
some  place  where  you  can  remind  yourself  of 
the  message. 
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Handout  #10  -  Lesson  22  (Level  B,  Part  2) 


RESPECT  MYSELF  AND  OTHERS. 
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Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

'flje  students  will: 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 
to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

1 39.  Describe  the  differences  between  good 
touch  and  bad  touch 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
private,  and  how  to  care  for  their  bodies.  They 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  touch  and 
give  examples  of  each.  They  close  by  thanking 
God  for  all  the  people  who  love  them. 

Background  Information 

It  is  important  for  children  at  this  age  to 
begin  to  understand  that  they  have  certain 
rights  which  need  to  be  respected  by  others. 
They  have  the  right  to  privacy.  Thev  have 
the  right  to  protect  themselves  from  people 
who  wish  to  exert  inordinate  control  over 
them.  People  who  tend  to  control  others 
generally  act  out  of  their  own  insecuritv. 
This  type  of  control  behav  ior  Jxcrtcd  by  an 
adult  on  children  can  have  devastating  re- 
sults. It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  help  chil- 
dren understand  that  if  they  feel  their  privacv 
is  being  invaded,  they  should  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  a  trusted  adult  who  will  listen  and 
help  them  talk  through  their  fears  in  a  non- 
threatening,  non -judgmental  manner. 

Because  each  child  is  a  unique  gift  from 
God,  each  child  is  valued  as  a  person  of  worth 
whose  feelings  are  valid  and  whose  bodv  be- 
longs to  him  or  her.  Appropriate  touches  (e.g., 
a  hug  from  someone  who  loves  vou)  respect 
the  privacy  of  your  body;  inappropriate  touches 
(e.g.,  hugging  or  excessive  tickling  when  you 
do  not  want  it)  do  not. 

Suggested  Materials 


•  Printed  sign  —  "1 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Crayons,  markers 


'mate 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Foster  respect  for  each  child's  body  and  help 
students  to  see  that  each  person  deserves  that 
same  respect.  Help  them  to  understand  the 
differences  between  good  touch  and  bad 
touch. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Show  the  children  a  sign  with  the  word, 
"private,"  printed  on  it.  Discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Explain  that  pri- 
vacy is  different  from  secrecy.  Give 
examples. 

2.  Ask: 

•  Why  is  privacy  important? 

•  Where  is  privacy  important? 

3 .  Discuss  the  importance  of  taking  care  of 
our  bodies.  Ask  the  children  to  talk 
about  times  when  they  take  care  of  their 
bodies  in  private:  bathing,  using  the 
bathroom  and  dressing.  Emphasize  thai- 
privacy  is  important  because  it  shows 
that  we  respect  ourselves  and  others. 

4.  Talk  about  the  importance  of  not  let- 
ting other  people  touch  our  bodies  or 
our  private  parts. 

5.  Talkaboutthedifference  between  "good 
touch"  and  "bad  touch."  Good  touch  is 
when  we  are  hugged  by  people  who 
love  us  in  the  right  wav  —  no  strings 
attached.  These  people  will  not  hurt  us 
or  touch  our  private  parts.  They  will  not 
make  us  do  things  that  make  us  feel  bad, 
sad  or  uncomfortable. 

6.  Continue  by  explaining  that  bad  touch 
can  happen  when  people  pretend  that 
they  really  care  about  us,  but  what  they 
are  really  doing  is  touching  us  in  places 
or  in  ways  that  make  us  feel  uncomfort- 
able. This  kind  of  iouch  is  scan1.  It 
makes  us  feel  like  we  have  done  some- 
thing wrc  >ng.  S(  >metimes  bad  touch  starts 
out  by  tickling  us  really  hard  when  we 
don't  want  to  be  tickled  —  or  by  touch- 
ing our  private  parts.  We  can  say  no  to 
this.  We  do  not  have  to  feel  uncomfort- 
able or  scared.  We  need  to  talk  to  some- 
one who  will  listen  and  help  us. 
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Self-Safety 

(continued) 


7.  Ask  students  to  list  examples  of  good 
touch  and  examples  of  bad  touch. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  do  we  mean  by  private  parts  of  our 
body?  (Those  covered  by  a  swimsuit.) 

2 .  How  do  we  show  respect  for  our  private 
parts  and  those  of  others?  (By  keeping 
the  m  proper!)'  covered  and  by  not  touch- 
ing others  in  their  private  parts.) 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  good 
touch  and  bad  touch?  (Good  touch 
makes  you  feel  good  and  bad  touch 
either  hurts  or  makes  you  feel  vers* 
mixed-up.) 


Pei*sonalization  Questions: 

1.  Who  are  some  people  who  give  you 
good  hugs? 

2 .  Who  is  the  person  you  like  most  to  hug? 

3.  Why  does  that  person  make  you  feel 
good? 

CLOSURE 

Close  your  eyes  and  think  about  all  the 
people  who  love  you.  Pretend  that  you  are 
giving  all  the  people  you  love  a  "giant  circle 
hug."  Think  about  that  big  circle  hug  before 
vou  go  out  to  play.  Thank  God  for  all  those 
people  in  your  big  circle  who  love  you. 
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Lesson  24 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students mil: 

140.  Decide  that  it  is  all  right  to  say  no 
145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting 

abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 

and  others) 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  saying 
"No!"  when  touched  inappropriately.  They 
discuss  the  importance  of  telling  if  they  are 
abused. 

Background  information 

Teachers  know  that  children  who  are  well- 
adjusted  have  the  necessary  coping  skills  to 
help  them  function  appropriately  in  the  class- 
room. Children  are  considered  to  be  devel- 
oping in  a  healthy  w  ay  when  they  are  able  to 
accommodate  themselves  emotionally  and 
intellectually  to  classroom  routines  and  ac- 
tivities. Children  who  have  experienced  sig- 
nificant stressors  in  their  young  lives  often 
will  exhibit  inappropriate  behaviors,  such  as 
nervousness,  withdrawal,  childhood  depres- 
sion, anger,  poor  concentration  and  lack  of 
motivation. 

Research  tells  us  that  38  percent  of  all  girls 
experience  at  least  some  form  of  sexual  con- 
duct with  an  adult  prior  to  their  18th  birth- 
day. As  many  as  one  out  of  every  10  bows 
experiences  sexual  abuse  before  that  same  age. 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  all  sexual  abuse  cases 
are  reported  to  the  proper  agencies.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  victim  is  a  boy. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Something  Happened  and  Tm  Scared 
To  Tell  by  Patricia  Kehoe,  Ph.D. 
(Parenting  Press,  Inc.,  1987)  or  an- 
other book  dealing  with  abuse,  appro- 
priate for  this  age  level 

•  Magazines 

•  Glue 

•  Scissors 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  understand  that  their  bod- 
ies are  sacred  and  they  have  the  right  to 
protect  themselves  from  people  who  do  not 
respect  them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  die  story  about  abuse  to  the  stu- 
dents. (Take  note  of  die  children's  re- 
actions while  reading.  Adaptations  may 
need  to  be  made  if  die  teacher  senses 
that  children  are  overwhelmed  or  un- 
comfortable with  the  story-line.) 

2.  Ask,  "What  did  you  learn  from  this 
story?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Questions: 

1 .  When  are  some  times  that  it  is  all  right 
to  say  "No!"?  (When  you  are  touched 
inappropriately,  etc.) 

2.  Who  should  you  tell  if  someone 
touches  you  in  a  way  that  hurts  or 
makes  you  feel  mixed-up?  (A  trusted 
adult  or  even  two  different  trusted 
adults.) 

Personalization  Qtustions: 

1.  How  does  it  make  you  feel  when 
people  hug  or  kiss  you  when  you  tell 
them  not  to? 

2.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  right  to 
keep  your  body  private? 

CLOSURE 

Say  this  prayer  together: 

Tlmnkyon,  God,  for  my  beautiful  body. 
Tlmnkyon  for  making  me  special 
Tihxnk  you  for  loving  me. 
'IJjatikyatf  for  the  wonderful  feelings 
Ton  let  me  experience. 
Amen. 
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Lesson  25 


Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Self-  Student  Objectives 

Direction  77^  students  will: 

ancj  157.  Take  responsibility  for  completing 

Responsibility  school  work  and  using  time  well 

158.  Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their 
work  in  order  to  learn 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  choose  a  project  with  a  deadline 
and  try  to  complete  it  on  time.  They  discuss  ' 
their  success  and  feelings. 

Background  Information 

Self-direction  is  intrinsic  motivation.  Montcs- 
sori  capitalized  on  this  notion  when  she  de- 
signed her  philosophy  about'  how  children 
learn.  Children  are  capable  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility tor  tasks  if  they  understand  the 
directions  and  teacher  expectations.  Children 
will  assume  responsibility  when  they  feel  ex- 
cited about  learning.  The  purpose  of  this  les- 
son is  to  reinforce  that  children  are  respected 
for  themselves,  their  ideas,  and  the  creativity 
they  bring  to  learning  and  problem-solving. 

Teaching  children  to  assume  responsibility 
is  an  essential  facet  of  the  educational  process. 
When  children  realize  that  they  are  responsible 
for  completing  their  work  at  school,  they  take 
pride  in  their  work. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Projects"  (Handout  #11) 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  ("rayons,  markers 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  the  importance 
of  taking  responsibility  for  their  work. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Introduce  the  idea  of  a  project  by  ex- 
plaining that  each  student  in  the  class 
will  choose  a  special  task  to  work  on  for 
two  days.  It  will  be  their  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  the  project  is  completed 
on  time.  Allow  the  children  to  choose  a 
task  from  "Projects"  (Handout  #11)  or 
from  a  list  vou  create  for  them.  < 


2.  Take  time  to  talk  about  the  importance 
of  managing  time  well  so  as  to  ensure 
that  this  project  will  be  completed  in 
school,  not  at  home.  Tell  the  children 
that  they  are  responsible  for  keeping 
track  of  their  project,  not  losing  it.  En- 
courage them  to  be  as  creativ  e  as  pos- 
sible in  executing  this  piece  of  work. 

3.  Allow  the  children  time  to  gather  the 
materials  they  need  and  ofter  encour- 
agement for  their  respective  choices. 

4.  Have  students  share  their  completed 
projects  with  each  other. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Did  everyone  finish  on  timer  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  use  time  well? 

3.  How  much  will  we  learn  if  we  do  not 
do  our  work? 

Pcnonalizntion  Qiiestions: 

1.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done 
this  kind  of  work  last  year? 

2.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  able  to  do  more 
challenging  work? 

3.  Are  you  pleased  with  yourself? 

CLOSURE 

Design  a  banner  or  blue  ribbon  for  yourself 
which  says,  UI  Am  Proud  of  Myself.  I  Am  a 
Responsible  Person." 

(Take  time  to  praise  each  child  individually. 
Congratulate  each  on  the  ability  to  work  on  his 
or  her  project  in  a  responsible  manner.) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Set  up  a  reading  table  of  books  which  focus 
on  the  lives  of  artists,  inventors,  scientists, 
saints,  teachers  and  musicians  (beginning 
reader  biographies  of  such  people  as 
Franklin,  Mozart,  Van  Gogh,  John  Glenn, 
etc.).  Encourage  the  children  to  read  the 
books  on  their  own  or  with  a  friend.  Talk 
about  how  these  famous  people  took  re- 
sponsibility for  what  they  wanted  to  do  in 
their  lives.  Highlight  their  ability  to  use  their 
time  creatively,  to  ask  questions  and  to  stick 
to  what  thev  were  interested  in. 
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Handout  #11  -  Lesson  25  (Level  B,  Part  2) 

PROJECTS 


1 .  Read  a  book  and  draw  a  picture  about  it. 


2.  Using  pictures,  make  a  display  of  kinds  of  fruits 
and  label  them. 


3.  Make  a  read-along  tape  of  a  story  for 
kindergarten  students. 
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Lesson  26 

Topic 

Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

'I  he  students  will: 

159.  Recognize  that  learning  and  satisfying 
curiosity  are  a  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  the  group 

160.  Experience  being  part  of  a  team  to 
accomplish  a  task 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  pairs  to  interview  and  make 
a  banner  about  each  other.  They  discuss  their 
feelings  about  the  activity. 

Background  Information 

Children  at  this  age  are  vcrv  interested  in 
working  together.  They  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  value  and  fun  associated  with 
playing  with  others.  Children  who  are  reti- 
cent about  sharing  their  feelings  and  ideas 
are  provided  the  opportunity  to  learn  from 
their  more  outgoing  peers.  learning  to  share 
feelings  and  ideas  in  a  safe  environment  nur- 
tures self-esteem  and  self-confidence.  Chil- 
dren also  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate 
themselves  and  their  peers. 

Introduce  "concept  circles"  to  the  class. 
The  purpose  is  to  gather  children  together  in 
a  circle  and  concentrate  their  thoughts  and 
activities  on  one  specific  designated  idea  or 
concept. 

Concept  circles  provide  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  This  is  particularly 
important  for  children  today  because  re- 
search tells  us  that  the  average  time  a  child  is 
listened  to  by  a  non-working  mother  is  13  l/2 
minutes  a  day. 

In  concept  circles,  children  learn  how  to 
make  positive  self-statements,  to  praise  oth- 
ers and  to  make  positive  statements  about 
them.  Concept  circles  affirm  the  notion  that 
learning  takes  place  in  a  social  setting. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Construction  paper  (12"  \  18"  and 
8  '/:"  x  12"  sheets) 


C 'rayons.,  markers 
Scissors 
Drawing  paper 
Glue 

Brown  baus 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  children  to  work 
on  a  given  project  as  part  of  a  team  and, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  concept  of 
teamwork. 

ACTIVITY/EXPE^^NCE 

1.  Have  each  student  cut  out  a  banner 
shape. 

2.  Have  children  form  a  "partnership" 
with  another  student. 

3.  Give  the  children  about  five  to  seven 
minutes  to  interview  each  other  and 
find  out  what  the  other  person  likes: 
favorite  color,  TV  show,  game,  favor- 
ite ice  cream  flavor,  favorite  subject, 
etc. 

4.  After  students  are  finished  writing 
their  partners'  responses  on  their  in- 
terview pads,  allow  them  time  to  de- 
sign a  banner  about  their  partners.  The 
banner  should  have  the  child's  name 
on  it  in  large  letters  and  pictures  or 
words  that  describe  the  one  inter- 
viewed. 

5.  Have  the  partners  take  a  moment  to 
share  what  they  liked  best  about  this 
activity. 

6.  Allow  the  children  time  to  share  the 
banners  with  the  whole  group. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttcstions: 

1,  How  do  others  help  us  learn?  (By 
helping  us,  sharing,  giving  new  ideas, 
etc.) 

2.  When  is  it  important  to  work  as  a 
team?  (Any  time  we're  on  a  team.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  when  your  partner 
asked  you  questions  about  yourself: 
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2.  How  did  you  feci  w  hen  your  partner 
thanked  you  for  your  help? 

3.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  talk  about  w  hat 
you  like? 

4.  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  tells 
you  that  they  like  you? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  puzzle  w  ith  your  partner.  After  you 
have  finished  drawing  and  coloring  the  pic- 
ture, glue  it  on  construction  paper.  C  Ait  it  up 
into  10  to  12  pieces.  Place  the  pieces  in  a 
brown  bag  with  your  name  and  your 
partner's  name  on  the  front  of  the  bag. 


Exchange  bags  with  another  set  of  part- 
ners. Put  the  puzzle  together. 

(Allow  time  for  sharing  between  the  two 
sets  of  partners.  This  will  help  children  get 
used  to  the  idea  of  working  in  teams.) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Suggest  that  children  choose  new  partners 
for  different  "puzzle-type"  activities. 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

1 75.  Explore  the  consequences  of  excess 
177.  Identify  and  choose  healthv  wavs  of 
feeling  good 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  about  overeating. 
They  nuke  a  collage  of  healthy  snack  foods 
and  discuss  appropriate  earing  habits. 

Background  Information 

One  way  to  describe  healthy  choices  is  to 
discuss  them  as  they  relate  to  foods.  Children 
understand  that  eating  too  much  food  is  not 
good  for  them.  They  might  feel  sluggish.  Kxer- 
cise  and  eating  right  is  a  good  antidote  for  this 
feeling. 

A  holistic  approach  to  life  is  an  important 
premise  for  children  to  understand.  Too  much 
of  one  thing  contributes  to  excess.  When  ex- 
cess (xxi  i  rs,  one's  life  is  out  of  control.  learn- 
ing healthy  habits  of  play,  exercise  and  eating 
w  ill  help  children  understand  that  good  habits 
will  help  them  feel  good  naturally. 

Suggested  Materials 


Manila  paper 
(  xayons 
Magazines  or 
snack  foods 
Glue 
Scissors 


ads  with  pictures  of 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  making 
health}'  choices  helps  them  feel  good. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  listen  to  this  storv. 
Invite  them  to  close  their  eves  and 
visualize  the  images  you  describe. 

The  I^aRosa  family  had  a  picnic  in  the 
park.  The  day  started  very  early.  Jackie 
and  Jamie  were  excited  about  the  dav 
because  family  picnics  were  alwavs  lots 
ol  fun.  Before  long,  their  cousins  arrived 


and  they  all  decided  to  walk  down  to 
the  ball  field.  Before  they  left,  their 
moms  told  them  to  be  careful  and  to 
keep  their  baseball  caps  on  because  the 
sun  was  out.  They  also  asked  them  not 
to  take  too  many  snacks  with  them. 

The  children  were  having  lots  of  fiin 
playing  ball.  One  of  the  cousins  opened 
the  bag  of  snacks  and  before  lout*,  all 
the  snacks  were  eaten.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  really  hot  day  and  they  all  were  verv 
sweat}-  and  tired.  Soon  it  was  lunch 
time.  When  the  children  went  back  to 
the  picnic  area  and  smelled  the  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers,  they  felt  hungry.  That 
is,  everyone  except  Jamie.  He  had  eaten 
too  many  snacks.  He  was  too  flill  to 
enjoy  the  gocxl  lunch  that  was  prepared. 
2.  Have  die  children  make  a  collage  of 
health)' snack  food  choices. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content Qiiestiom: 

1 .  Why  do  you  think  adults  tell  us  not  to 
overeat? 

2.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  yourself 
sick  by  eating  too  much? 

3.  Do  you  feel  good  after  you  overeat? 
Personalization  Qticstions: 

1.  Did  you  ever  eat  too  manv  snacks  at 
one  time? 

2.  How  did  you  feci? 

CLOSURE 

Fold  your  drawing  paper  in  half.  On  one 
side,  draw  a  plate  with  the  right  amount  of 
healthy  food  choices  on  it.  On  the  other  half 
of  the  paper,  draw  a  picture  of  a  plate  with 
too  much  food  on  it.  Label  one  side,  fciJust 
Right,'1  and  the  other  side,  uToo  Much." 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Ask  the  children  to  be  aware  of  their  choices. 
Suggest  that  they  keep  a  diary  of  the  snacks 
they  eat  during  the  week  to  help  them  track 
their  heaithv  choices. 
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Lesson  28 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

178.  Kxplore  the  effects  of  advertising  on 
making  choices 

ISO,  Identify  the  harmful  effects  of  smok- 
ing or  chewing  tobacco 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  favorite  commercials  and 
the  products  they  advertise,  They  discuss  the 
dangers  of  smoking  and  the  reasons  some 
people  smoke.  Students  then  identity  healthy 
choices  they  can  make  right  now. 

Basic  Information 

Children  learn  from  the  media  that  smoking  is 
harmful  to  health.  They  also  learn  at  a  young 
age  that  restaurants  offer  two  dining  areas  tor 
people:  a  smoking  section  and  a  non-smoking 
section.  It  is  important  to  discuss  that  people 
who  are  interested  in  good  health  do  not 
smoke. 

(Note:  Be  aware  of  children  who  become 
upset  when  this  topic  is  discussed  because  one 
or  both  of  their  parents  may  be  smokers.  Be 
sensitive  in  the  treatment  of  this  topic.) 

Cigarette  smoking  causes  health  problems 
such  as  heart  attack,  lung  cancer,  strokes,  ul- 
cers and  bronchitis.  People  today  are  more 
health-conscious  than  they  were  years  ago  and 
many  of  them  have  given  up  smoking  because 
they  do  not  want  to  get  sick. 

Sometimes  when  people  smoke  a  lot,  their 
fingers  have  a  yellowish  tone  to  them  and  their 
teeth  are  stained.  Heavy  smokers  are  not  very 
healthy  people  and  they  usually  do  not  partici- 
pate in  spoils  activities. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Magazines 

•  Scissors 

•  Glue 

•  Construction  paper 

•  "Making  I  Iealthv  Choices"  (Handout 
#12) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  children  to  understand  the  importance 
of  making  good  choices,  based  on  conviction 
instead  of  advertising.  Discuss  the  harmful 
effects  of  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  what  their  favorite  com- 
mercials arc.  List  the  products  on  the 
board. 

2.  Ask  how  many  have  these  products  in 
their  homes.  Put  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  say  yes  by  each  product, 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  the  com- 
mercials make  them  or  someone  in 
their  family  want  to  buy  the  product. 
Circle  the  ones  they  say  yes  to. 

4.  Show  an  ad  for  cigarettes  or  tobacco. 

5.  Ask  why  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco 
is  harmful.  List  responses  on  the  board. 

Possible  responses  might  be: 

•  Smoking  causes  cancer. 

•  Your  breath  does  not  smell  good, 

•  Smoking  can  cause  cancer  in  others 
because  they  breathe  the  smoke. 

•  Smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  can  be 
annoying  to  others. 

•  Smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  can  be 
addictive. 

6.  Ask  students  why  they  think  that  some 
people  smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  Pos- 
sible responses  are:  they  think  it's 
"■cooF1  or  they  are  addicted. 

7.  Say,  "We  all  make  choices  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  healthy  choices. 
Let's  look  at  some  choices  we  can 
make." 

cS.  Distribute  Handout  #12  to  the  class. 
Instruct  the  children  to  work  in  pairs 
to  read  each  problem  and  then  circle 
the  two  healthy  decisions. 

9.  Discuss  the  responses  as  a  class. 
10.  Say,  "Just  as  we  make  healthy  choices 
about  other  events  in  our  lives,  we 
need  to  make  healthy  choices  about 
what  commercials  do  to  us  and  about 
smoking  and  tobacco.  Making  a  habit 
of  making  healthy  choices  prepares  us 
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for  making  choices  about  such  things 
vis  smoking  and  tobacco." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  arc  some  healthy  choices  you 
can  make  every  day? 

2.  What  health)'  choices  can  you  make 
when  you  go  into  a  restaurant? 

3.  What  unhealthy  choices  might  some 
students  maker 

4.  What  are  healthy  choices  in  regard  to 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco? 

Personalization  Qitestions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  make  a 
health  v  decision? 


2.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  make  a 
healthy  choice  to  eat  a  nutritious  snack 
after  school? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  make  a 
healthy  choice  not  to  eat  too  much 
sugar-coated  cereal? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  collage  showing  healthy  decisions 
for  recreation.  Look  for  pictures  of  people 
playing  soccer,  swimming,  dancing,  playing 
tennis  or  basketball. 
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Handout  #12  -  Lesson  28  (Level  Br  Part  2) 


MAKING  HEALTHY  CHOICES 

Read  each  problem.  Circle  the  two  answers  that  describe  healthy  choices. 

1 .  Sharon's  best  friend  is  away  on  vacation.  Sharon  misses  her  very  much. 
She  should: 

•  Ask  another  friend  to  come  over  and  play. 

•  Make  a  new  friend. 

•  Stay  home  and  feel  sorry  for  herself. 

2.  Jamie's  mother  is  busy  taking  care  of  the  new  twins.  Jamie  suddenly  feels 
jealous.  If  you  were  Jamie,  what  would  you  do? 

•  Eat  a  whole  bag  of  candy. 

•  Talk  to  your  mom  about  your  feelings. 

•  Ask  your  mom  if  she  will  play  a  game  with  you  later. 

3.  Drew  has  a  sore  throat  headache  and  an  upset  stomach.  What  should 
he  do? 

•  Tell  his  mom  or  dad  how  he  feels. 

•  Go  to  bed. 

•  Get  some  medicine  for  himself. 

4.  Tony's  friends  are  going  to  play  soccer  after  school.  Tony  doesn't  want 
to  join  them  because  he  doesn't  think  he  can  play  too  well.  What  should 
he  do? 

•  Ask  his  friends  to  go  bike  riding  with  him. 

•  Hide  the  soccer  ball. 

•  Bike  out  to  the  soccer  field  and  watch  his  friends  play. 
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Lesson  29 

Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  mil: 

256.  Discuss  experiences  of  loss  (moving 
from  friends,  death  of  a  pet  or  loss  of  a 
treasured  object) 

257.  Describe  how  experiences  of  loss  are 
common  to  everyone 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  lis;en  to  a  story  and  the  description 
of  a  loss  experience  of  the  teacher  when  he  or 
she  was  their  age.  They  talk  about  feelings 
when  they  lose  something  and  the  impor- 
tance of  talking  about  it. 

Background  Information 

Children  experience  loss  at  an  early  age  — 
losing  a  favorite  toy,  giving  up  a  security 
blanket,  losing  a  first  tooth.  Loss  is  a  part  of 
life.  Kvcryone  experiences  it.  It  is  important 
to  learn  to  work  through  feelings  when  loss 
occurs  in  one's  life. 

Talking  about  feelings  associated  with  loss 
helps  children  put  closure  on  the  event.  Clio- 
sure  helps  in  the  healing  process.  For  some 
children,  loss  may  take  the  form  of  a  signifi- 
cant person  in  their  family;  for  others,  it  may 
be  the  loss  of  a  pet.  Still  others  may  onlv 
know  the  experience  of  loss  through  an  in- 
animate object.  Whatever  the  children's  ex- 
periences, taking  time  to  talk  with  them  as 
they  share  their  feelings  about  loss  will  aid  in 
the  healing  process. 

(Note:  Be  aware  of  children  who  may  be 
unusually  sensitive  about  the  topic.) 

Suggested  Materials 

•  It  Must  Hurt  a  hit:  A  Child's  Hook 
About  Death  by  Doris  San  ford 
(Multnomah  Press,  1986) 

•  C  "rayons 

•  Water  colors 

•  Manila  paper 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  discussion  of  loss  experiences  felt 
by  children. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  the  story.  It  Must  Hurt  a  Lot. 

2.  Share  memories  and  feelings  about  the 
loss  of  a  pet. 

3.  Share  a  personal  loss  with  the  class, 
one  which  you  experienced  when  you 
were  about  their  age.  Recall  your  feel- 
ings and  share  widi  diem  what  you  did 
to  feel  better  about  your  loss. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  okay  to  feel  sad  when  we  lose 
something  important: 

2.  What  experiences  of  loss  will  we  all 
probably  have  sometime  in  our  lives? 

Pcwonalization  Qttcstions: 

1 .  When  did  you  lose  someone  or  some- 
thing: 

2.  With  whom  did  you  talk  about  your 
feelings  at  that  time* 

CLOSURE 

Draw  or  paint  a  picture  of  how  you  felt  when 
you  lost  a  favorite  person  or  thing. 

Draw  a  second  picture  that  shows  how. 
you  felt  when  you  found  something  you 
lost. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Use  the  prayer  service,  "All  Creatures  Are 
CodV  (Handout  #13). 
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Handout  #13  -  Lesson  29  (Level  B,  Part  2) 


ALL  CREATURES  ARE  GOD'S 

Prayer  Service:  Mourning  the  death  of  a  pet 

Note:  This  prayer  service  can  be  used  whenever  a  child  shares  sorrow  over  the  death  of  a  pet.  Before 
praying  together,  it  might  be  good  to  have  the  children  talk  about  what  they  think  happens  when  a  pet 
dies.  Explain  that  God  takes  care  of  all  created  things  and  continues  to  extend  this  care,  even  when 
created  things  die. 

Preparation:  On  a  large  posterboard,  print  the  words,  "We  All  Belong  to  God."  Place  this  in  clear  view. 
If  permissible,  place  a  small,  lighted  candle  on  the  prayer  table. 

Leader:  Today  during  our  prayer  time,  we  are  going  to  think  about  and  talk  about  a  wonderful  gift  that 
God  has  created  for  us,  the  gift  of  pets.  We  are  going  to  talk  to  God  about  how  we  feel  when  we  lose 
one  of  our  pets. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  minute  and  think  about  these  questions.  Answer  them  in  your  head. 

•  Do  you  have  a  pet? 

•  Did  you  ever  have  a  pet? 

•  Does  someone  you  know  have  a  pet  that  you  play  with  sometimes? 

•  How  do  pets  make  you  feel? 

Reader  1 :   Let  us  together  thank  God  for  pets  we  have  ourselves  or  for  pets  that  belong  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  Thank  you,  God,  for  pets. 
All:  Thank  you,  God,  for  pets. 
Reader  2:  Thank  you,  God,  for  dogs  and  cats,  for  birds  and  fish  and  for  all  your  creatures.  Thank  you 
for  the  joy  pets  give  us. 
All:  Thank  you,  God,  for  pets. 
Reader  3:  Thank  you,  God,  for  caring  for  us  and  watching  over  us.  Thank  you,  too,  for  caring  for  our 
pets.  Help  us  to  know  that  even  when  they  die,  our  pets  are  still  in  your  care.  Thank  you, 
God,  for  pets. 
All:   Thank  you,  God,  for  pets. 
Leader:   Now  close  your  eyes  again  and  think  about  these  questions: 

•  Have  you  known  someone  whose  pet  has  died? 

•  Has  one  of  your  pets  ever  died? 

•  How  did  you  feel  when  this  happened? 
(After  a  brief  period  of  silence,  continue  as  follows:) 

DearGod,  petsmake  us  happy,  butwefeel  verysad  when  oneofthemdies.  Today,  (mention 
child's  name!)  is  very  sad  because  (his  or  her)  pet  has  died.  We  know  that  you  care  for  us, 
God,  and  we  believe  that  you  care  for  all  living  things.  Please  help  (child)  not  to  be  too  sad. 
Help  (him  or  her)  remember  the  good  and  fun  times  (he  or  she)  had  with  this  pet. 
Leader:  (Invite  children  to  spend  some  time  now  talking  to  God  about  their  own  feelings  about 
pets.) 

Thank  you,  God,  for  all  the  good  times  we  have  with  our  pets.  Help  us  to  quickly  get  over 
sadness  when  they  die  and  to  remember  them  with  love  and  thanksgiving. 

All:   Thank  you,  God,  for  pets. 
Leader:   (Invite  the  child  whose  pet  has  died  to  come  forward  to  print  his  or  her  name  and  the  name 
of  the  pet  at  the  top  of  the  poster.  Then  invite  all  the  other  children  to  also  come  forward 
to  print  their  names  and  the  namr-  of  a  pet  [their  own  or  someone  else's]  on  the  poster.) 

(This  prayer  service  is  adapted,  with  permission,  from  Praying  With  Children:  28  Prayer  Services  for  Various  Occasions  (paper, 
88  pp.  $9.95),  copyright  1990  by  Gwen  Costello,  editor  of  Religion  Teacher's  Journal.  The  book  is  published  by  Twenty-Third 
Publications,  P.O.  Box  180,  Mystic,  CT  06355,  1-800-321-0411.) 
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Lesson  30 


Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students  will: 

255.  Discuss  that  birth,  growth  and  death 
arc  pait  of  even*  life  (plants,  animals, 
persons) 

258.  Discuss  the  feelings  people  have  when 
they  experience  a  loss 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  listen  to  a  story  and  discuss  their 
response  to  it.  They  draw  a  picture  of  their 
personal  response. 

Background  Information: 

This  lesson  builds  on  the  idea  that  all  grow- 
ing things  are  subject  to  a  birth  and  death 
cycle.  Using  the  analogy  about  seeds  might 
help  children  visualize  this  concept  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Children  encounter  death  through  many 
experiences:  the  death  of  grandparents,  sib- 
lings,  relatives,  pets;  the  passing  of  a  funeral 
procession;  or  finding  a  dead  animal  in  the 
backyard.  The  worst  experience,  of  course, 
would  be  the  loss  of  a  parent.  This  is  a 
unique  experience,  distinct  from  all  others.  If 
a  young  child  experiences  the  death  of  a 
parent,  it  is  extremely  important  for  the 
teacher  and  the  school  administration  to  of- 
fer support  to  the  child  and  his  or  her  familv. 

If  a  child  has  experienced  death  in  his  oi- 
lier family,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
express  sympathy  to  the  child.  Often  the 
child  will  cry.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
healing  process. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Crayons,  markers 

•  Watercolors 

•  The  Fall  of  Freddie  the  Lea  f  by  Leo 
Huscaglia  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1982)  or  1'he  Giving  'Free  by  Shel 
Silvcrstein  (Harper,  1964) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  that  feelings 
related  to  loss  are  deep  feelings,  which  need 
to  be  discussed  and  worked  out  with  adults 
and  friends  who  care  about  them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  either  TJjc  Fall  of  Freddie  the  Leaf 
or  Lhe  Giving  Tree  to  the  children. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  share  the  part  of 
the  story  they  liked  the  best. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  What  do  you  think  it  means  to  give 
the  best  of  yourself  to  someone  vou 
love? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  trees  give  us  their 
best? 

3.  How  do  people  give  us  their  best? 
Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  when  the  tree  gave 
the  little  boy  everything  it  could? 

2.  How  did  you  feel  when  the  tree  lost  all 
its  leaves? 

3.  With  whom  can  you  talk  about  your 
feelings  when  you  experience  loss? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  how  you  feel  when  vou 
give  something  very  special  to  a  good  friend, 
your  mom,  dad  or  grandma  and  grandpa. 

Draw  a  picture  of  your  very  own  giving 
tree. 
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curriculum.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance  program, 
is  a  support  and  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Curriculum  section  of 
the  Chief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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qualified  writers.  The  fruit  of  their  dreaming  and  planning,  with  support  from  the 
Michael  McGivncy  Fund,  is  this  six-volume  guidance  program  which  extends  from  earlv 
childhood  through' eighth  grade.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  a  resource  that  assists 
teachers  to  provide  a  warm,  nurturing  learning  environment  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  children  who  bring  Christ  into  the  world. 
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The  Religions  Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  .SV/*Wstatcs  that  the  Catholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  4nc\v  creature"  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100).  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  early  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  which 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  are 
asked  to  address  with  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  provides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fully  alive. 

Sister  MaryLeanne  Welch,  PBVM 
Editor 
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'  Introduction 


Faith,    Family    and    Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  to  God's 
call  to  choose  life." 
The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 
Volume  1      Program  Manual 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Early  Childhood/ 
Kindergarten 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  E,  Parts  1  and  2 
Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  included 
.a  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Others 
Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision-Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety 

•  Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexuality 

•  HIV/AIDS 


This  manual,  Volume  4,  contains  the 
materials  needed  to  teach  Level  C,  Parts  1 
•^nd  2,  and  is  intended  for  grades  3  and  4. 

"  A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the 
ciassroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmental 


guidance  program  finds  general  agreement 
that  teachers  have  an  important  function. 
(See  "Resources"  on  page  2.)  The  nature  of 
the  teacher's  function  involves  creating  a 
student-centered  classroom  climate,  know- 
ing and  communicating  with  students  in- 
!  dividually,  being  accepting  and  challenge 
;  ing,  leading  guidance  activities,  providing 
information  and  consulting  with  other  per- 
sonnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
teacher^  are  considered  under  three  head- 
ings: attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Authors 
give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the  teacher's 
personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as  prerequi- 
sites for  fostering  student  affective  growth. 
Teachers  who  are  self-aware  and  self-confi- 
dent and  who  can  establish  a  genuine,  warm 
1  relationship  with  students,  expressing  inter- 
est, empathy,  acceptance  and  positive  re- 
.  gard,  are  considered  more  likely  to  be  effec- 
;  tive  guidance  teachers. 
1       Concepts  important  for  guidance 
'*  teachers  include  an  understanding  of:  nor- 
i  mal  development,  group  dynamics,  indi- 
;  vidual  needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  dis- 
tress and  an  overview  of  affective  education 
;  concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guidance 
teachers  include:  communication,  classroom 
management,  crisis  intervention  and  skills 
that  foster  self-esteem,  self-control  and  stu- 
dent independence  by  teaching  problem- 
solving  skills  and  decision-making  skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devel- 
opmental guidance.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value -based,  psychologically-safe 
environment  in  which  young  people  can 
interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
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growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  constant 
contact  with  students  which  can  promote 
bonding  among  students  and  between 
teachei  and  students. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  can 

integrate 

—  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 

—  guidance  applications  in  other 

disciplines  and 

—  other  disciplines  in  guidance 
and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  for  each  lesson.  They 
not  onlv  need  to  study  the  suggested  proce- 
dures and  adapt  them  to  their  students,  but 
also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared  with 
responses  for  possible  student  comments  or 
questions.  Although  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  predict  all  responses  from  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  foresee  many  of  them 
and  need  to  think  through,  before  class, 
how  they  will  respond. 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students 
that  their  responses  will  be  handled  confi- 
dentially, and  students  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 


Faith,  Family  and  Friends  expresses  and 
fosters  Christian  values,  yet  in  no  way  is  it 
intended  to  replace  religion  class.  Guidance 
class  complements  religion  class  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  a  range  of  topics  and  atti- 
tudes beyond  those  covered  in  the  forma- 
tive and  informative  aspects  of  religion  class. 

Using  this  program  should  not  pre- 
clude using  other  materials  as  well.  Supple- 
mentary materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

Two  topics  are  included  in  this  curricu- 
lum for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
essary: 

HIV/ATDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic 
Educational  Approach  to  HWNCEA,  1992. 

Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  are  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer- 
enced within  each  level.  Teaching  materials 
for  these  lessons  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
given  clientele. 


Resources 

James  W  Costar  Focus  on  Improving  Middle  School  Guidance ^ff™ 
(Easing  Mich,  Michigan  Association  of  Midd.e  School  Educators,  1988). 

Bonita  Dahlhauser  "Developmental  Guidance:  Teacher  Role  and 
^^^npMisJi  Research  Paper,  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1985. 

Robert  D.  Myrick,  et  al.  The  TeacherfdvisorProgr^ 

Approach  to  School  Guidance  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  ERIC  Clearing  House  on 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services,  1990). 

Rosalvn  Oratz  et  al.  Guidance  Every  Day:  A  Helping  Manual  for  Teachers  of 
Gratl -4 ^6  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  New  York  City  Board  of  Educat.on,  1986). 
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The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  salvation  brought  into  the 
world  through  Christ  Tesus.  That  good 
news  announces  that  every  person  is  uniquely 
created  by  a  loving  God  who  sent  Jesus  to 
show  how  much  that  same  Goo  loves  each 
person. 

Therefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthv  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  they  grow  and  mature  in 
love,  need  help  in  realizing  their  fall  poten- 
tial as  children  of  God.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  with  self,  with  others  and 
with  all  of  creation.  It  is  both  developmental 
and  preventative,  and  meant  to  be  inte- 
grated within  the  total  school  program. 

In  Tl)e  Religious  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  educa- 
tion does  not  aim  for  maturity  without  raith. 
Rather  the  principal  aims  of  education  within 
the  church  are: 


The  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of  every  student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the  Chris- 
tian religious  dimension  and  recognizes  the 
help  of  grace."  This  formation  will  only 
happen  if  teachers  "unite  their  educational 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordinated  efforts 
...will  interfere  with  rather  than  assist  in  the 
students' personal  development"  (#98-99). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1 .  Through  Baptism  and  the  other  sacra- 
ments, the  young  person  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  loving  God. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  God's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
young  person  can  grow  responsibly  into 
self-direction. 

4.  The  Catholic  school  is  concerned  with 
facilitaung,enablingandassistingyoung 
people  tcTgrow  in  their  ability  to  freely 
and  responsibly  choose  life  and  devel- 
opment. 


PhHosophy 


that  asthe  baptized  person  isgradually 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  he  or  she  may  daily  grow  more 
conscious  of  the  3ift  of  faith  which  has  been 
received  .  .  .  What  characterizes  a  Catholic 
school,  therefore,  is  that  it  guides  students  in  > 
such  a  way  "that  the  development  of  each  one's 
own  personality  will  be  matched  by  thegrowth 
of  that  new  creation  which  he  or  she  became  by 
baptism. "  We  need  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  a  movement  or  a  growth  process, 
directed  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  of  anything  human. 
At  the  sa  me  time  the  process  must  be  harmoni- 
ous, so  that  Christian  formation  takes  place 
within  and  in  the  course  of  human  forma- 
tion. The  wo  are  not  separate  and  parallel 
paths;  they  are  complementary  forms  of  edu- 
cation which  become  one  in  the  goals  of  the 
teacher  and  the  willing  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents. Tin  Gospel  notes  thisharmoniousgrowth 
in  the  child  Jesus. 


Specifically,  the  school  will  help  young 
people: 

1    Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  Form  positive  and  enduring  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision-making  skills. 

4.  Use  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

5.  Achieve  self-direction  and  self-discipline 
according  to  their  own  maturity. 

6.  Begin  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  loving 
God  and  serving  neighbor. 

This  guidance  program  presumes  that 
many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lesson 
plans  also  are  covered  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  other  subject  areas,  specifically 
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religion,  social  studies,science  and  language 
arts.  The  program  will  be  successful  because 
of  excellent  teachers  and  because  of  school 
practices  which  reinforce  its  principles. 

It  also  presumes  that  the  Catholic  school 
is  a  place  of  jov  and  enthusiasm,  promise  and 
hope,  healing  and  forgiveness— all  based  on 
the  love  Jesus  has  shown  to  the  church. 

How  to  Use  This  Program 

To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy  schedules, 
Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  designed  to  be 
flexible  to  meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three 
options  for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  lessons 
would  be  most  appropriately  used  dur- 
ing that  time  frame.  If  there  are  two  30- 
to-45-minute  time  slots  pcrweek,  mosr 
of  the  lessons  could  be  used.  If  less  time 
is  allotted,  teachers  will  need  to  do  year- 
long  planning  to  determine  which  les- 
sons and  topics  they  wish  to  include. 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les- 
sons on  friendship  in  langu  age  arts  when 
stories  or  themes  center  on  friendship; 


use  substance  abuse  awareness  lessons 
in  science;  use  stress  management  in 
physical  education,  etc. 
3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If  there  is 
a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it  is  limited 
in  time  (e.g.,  one  30-minute  lesson  per 
week),  some  lessons  could  be  taught 
during  that  time  frame,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  could  be  integrated  into 
subject  areas  or  disciplines. 
The  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according  to 
local  needs.  Each  topic  stands  independent 
of  the  others.  Lessons  are  intended  to  be  30- 
to-45  minutes  long,  but  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  depending  on  options  a  teacher 
chooses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  student 
response  and  interaction. 

The  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  series 
provides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Each  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 

Topic 

This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
belongs.  Each  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
three  lessons  at  a  given  time.  Some  topics 


This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 


Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 

Level  A 

Part  1 

Grade  1 

Level  B, 

Grade  2 

Level  B, 

Part  2 

Grade  3 

Level  C, 

Part  1 

Grade  4 

Level  C, 

Part  2 

Grade  5 

Level  D, 

Part  i 

Grade  6 

Level  D, 

Part  2 

Grade  7 

Level  E, 

Part  1 

Grade  8 

Level  E, 

Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 
Early  Childhood/ 


Kindergarten 
Grades  1-2  Year  I: 
Grades  3-4  Year  I: 
Grades  5-6  Year  I: 
Grades  7-8       Year  I: 


Level  A 
Level  B, 
Level  C, 
Level  D, 
Level  E( 


Part  1 
Part  1 
Part  1 
Part  1 


Year  II: 
Year  II: 
Year  II: 
Year  II: 


Level  B, 
Level  C, 
Level  D, 
Level  E, 


Part  2 
Part  2 
Part  2 
Part  2 
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LEVEL  C 
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occur  even*  year  (e.g.,  friendship,  family, 
self-safety).  Others  occur  even'  other  year 
once  they  begin  (e.g.,  stress  management, 
time  management). 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  what  is  the  student  to 
know,  do,  or  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  lesson . 
The  number  of  the  objective  refers  to  the 
listing  in  the  total  scope  and  sequence  chart 
found  in  Volume  1 . 


sons.  Handouts  (numbered  in  consecutive 
order  within  each  level)  are  intended  to  be 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  students  for 
use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  (let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one  or 
two  students.  Other  items  will  be  everyday 
school  materials.  In  a  few  cases,  a  literature 
story  is  suggested.  When  this  is  true,  one 
suggestion  is  given  with  a  couple  of  alterna- 
tives also  listed  in  case  the  first  choice  is  not 
available  or  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
the  students. 
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Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  sum  man'  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year. 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for 
the  total  content  of  a  year's  work.  Reading 
the  lesson  overviews  of  other  levels  will  give 
the  user  a  feel  for  the  development  of  the 
various  topics.  The  lesson  overv  iew  also  will 
help  the  teacher  review  content  of  lessons  he 
or  she  has  previously  taught. 

Basic  InformationA/ocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  viewpoints  helpful 
for  putting  together  the  total  lesson.  It  may 
alert  the  teacher  to  wuch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teacher  to  check 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers,  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  will  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained,  others 
will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified. 

Suggested  Materials 

Any  materials  used  in  the  lesson  are  identi- 
fied in  this  section.  Handouts  and  attach- 
ments are  included  with  main'  of  the  les- 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "TEACHER'S  ROLE"  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  stay  constantly  aware  of  his 
or  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance .  This  role 
is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide,  and 
sometimes  an  "input"  person.  Although 
input  is  necessary,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process  the 
knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  involved 
and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  " ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE" 

gives  the  students  a  common  experience 
which  provides  the  basis  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives.  The  "Activity/Experience" 
establishes  the  framework  for  the  message 
and  content  of  the  lesson. 

"PROCESSING  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCE" is  divided  into  two  parts,  Content 
and  Personalization.  The  Content  Ques- 
tions assist  students  to  verbalize  and  clarity 
what  they  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
objectives.  The  Personalization  Questions 
help  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their  per- 
sonal lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  quiet  reflection, 
class  discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  decide 
for  his  or  her  class  which  method  is  best.  For 
some  classes, students  would  be  psychologi- 
cally safe  enough  to  share  very  openly  with 
their  peers  on  personal  applications.  Other 
groups  would  be  very  uncomfortable  with 
this  type  of  sharing,  and  therefore  journaling 
might  be  better.  For  some,  writing  may  not 
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enhance  the  application,  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion might  be  appropriate.  In  addition  to 
variances  in  classes  and  groups,  there  also 
will  be  variances  according  to  topic  and 
students'  experience  with  the  topic.  In  plan  - 
ning  the  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to  decide 
which  method  of  using  this  portion  of  the 
lesson  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her 
students  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  be  prepared  with  responses  for  possible 
.student  comments  and  questions.  Although 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  predict  all  re- 
sponses from  students,  they  will  be  able  to 
foresee  many  of  them  and  need  to  think 
through,  before  class,  how  to  respond. 

"CLOSURE"  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  of 
that  experience.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 


end  of  the  class;  at  other  times  it  may  earn- 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  days. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 

It  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to  use  the 
lessons  in  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  they 
use  their  own  creativity  to  assure  that  the 
students  can  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Teacher  creativity  and  adaptation  are  essen- 
tial if  students"  needs  are  to  be  met. 


* 


Photo  courtesy  of  St.  Labre  Elementary  School  (Ashland)and  St.  Francis  Elementary  School  (Billings),  in  Montana. 
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Part  1  /  Part  2 

Suggested  for  use  with  Grades  4  and  4 

Objectives  —  Scope  and  Sequence 

PART  1 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


1 

2 


3 
4 


5 
6 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1 ,  Program  Manual 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Tl)c  students  will: 

7.  Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

8.  Identity  and  share  feelings  about  their  own  strengths  and  limitations 

1 .    Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-discipline 

9.  Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with  humility 

10.    Use  self-talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength  and  self-improvement 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

The  students  will: 

Explain  reasons  for  having  and  following  lunchroom,  playground, 
assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one 
of  us 

Treat  and  respect  peers  as  they  would  want  to  be  treated  and  respected 
Use  courtesy  in  greeting  elders,  holding  doors,  talking  to  adults  they 
know,  giving  precedence  to  others,  etc. 

Identity'  the  effect  that  sarcasm,  joking  and  teasing  have  on  others 

Friendship 

The  students  will: 

Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian  friendship 
Treat  others  respectfully 

Explore  the  importance  of  associating  with  people  who  have  good  values 
Explain  how  friendship  is  a  two-way  relationship 
Distinguish  between  close  friends  and  exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

Family 

The  students  will: 

Discuss  the  observance  of  family  rules  and  customs 
Discuss  with  parents  or  guardians  what  the  adults'  lives  were  like  as 
children 

Describe  some  appropriate  ways  family  conflicts  are  solved 
Describe  how  families  experience  relationship  changes 


19. 

20. 

24. 
25. 

26. 


50 
52 

57 
58 
59 


71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
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Part  1 

I  Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

9  284.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 
290.   Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of  God's  plan 

10  291.   Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others 
292.   Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

1 1  293.    Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  developing  sexuality  into  their  personal 

and  interpersonal  lives 

HIV/AIDS 

The  students  will: 

12  315.    Understand  that  God  created  and  loves  all  people:  girls/boys, 

men/womer.,  sick/well,  etc. 

324.  Develop  a  se  ise  of  moral  responsibility  for  their  own  actions 

325.  Perceive  themselves  as  good  persons  and  children  of  God  who  are 
capable  of  making  good  choices 

13  326.   Clarify  that  the  AIDS  virus  —  though  communicable  —  is  not  caught 

through  students'  everyday  activities  or  casual  contact 

327.  Replace  myths  about  AIDS  with  facts 

14  320.    Name  significant  adults  with  whom  they  can  share  secrets  and  important 

information 

328.  List  and  explain  specific  rules  and  laws  that  promote  health,  safety  and 
wellness 

329.  Give  examples  of  refusal  skills  that  can  be  used  to  say  "no"  to  any  risk 
behaviors 

15  316.   Share  from  experience  what  it  means  to  feel  well  and  to  feel  sick 
322.   Explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^contagious" 

330.  Explain  basic  safety  precautions  related  to  emergency  procedures 

Stress  Management 

The  students  mil: 

16  120.   Recognize  those  things  which  can  cause  stress  in  their  lives 
121.   Identify  the  role  that  stress  plays  in  everyone's  life 

17  1  22.   Develop  various  relaxation  techniques 

123.    Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with  stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

Time  Management 

The  students  mil: 

18  127.   Distinguish  between  what  must  he  done  and/or  what  is  fun  to  do 
128.  Create  a  daily  schedule 

19  129.    Have  the  self-motivation  to  initiate  a  learning  activity  when  required 

activities  are  completed 
130.    Explore  different  leisure  time  activities,  e.g.,  hobbies,  crafts,  arts, 
recreation 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Self-Safety 

The  students  will: 

20  1 37.    Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 

to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 
139.    Describe  the  differences  between  good  touch  and  bad  touch 
142.    Realize  that  they  art  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

21  144.   Verity  that  most  correction  and  punishment  is  not  abuse 

)  45.    Kxplain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (forseif 
and  others) 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they  can  deal  with  it 

22  141 .    Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they  are  abused 

147.  Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Seif-Direction  and  Responsibility 

The  students  will: 

23  1 57.   Take  responsibility  for  completing  school  work  and  us:,ig  time  well 

161.  Discuss  the  role  of  motivation  in  achieving  goals 

162.  Set  self-improvement  goals  and  develop  and  follow  a  plan  to 
accomplish  them 

24  163.   Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project  (accountability) 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

77/r  students  will: 

25  1  77.   Identify  and  choose  healthy  ways  of  feeling  good 
181.    Discuss  what  a  habit  is  and  how  it  develops 

26  182.    Describe  the  serious  health  problems  caused  by  smoking 

]  83.    Identify  the  acceptable  and  non-acceptable  uses  of  alcohol 

184.  Identify  the  effects  of  using  the  drug  alcohol 

185.  Identify  the  effects  of  driving  after  drinking  alcohol 

27  186.    Recognize  that  members  of  a  person's  family  are  not  perfect  and  will 

make  mistakes 

Conflict  Resolution 

Y\'  students  will: 

28  220.    kxplain  the  value  of  respecting  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others 

222.  Practice  different  ways  of  resolving  conflict  (compromise,  consensus, 
mediation ) 

223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 

22o.    Identify  those  aspects  of  a  conflict  which  they  can  and  cannot  control 

29  227.    Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving  conflict 

228.  Idemiiy  when  it  is  important  to  stand  up  for  one's  beliefs  and  values 

229.  Kxpl  >in  the  importance  of  handling  personal  conflict  without  involving 
extraneous  people 

230.  Identify  and  practice  ways  to  handle  an  unresolved  conflict 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


r  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

The  students  will: 

30  241.    Define  prejudice  and  identity  that  it  is  shown  in  many  ways 

242.  Identify  the  ways  that  individuals  differ  in  family  traditions  and  culture 

243.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of  other  people  and  how  their  lives 
are  enriched  by  them 

3 1  240,   Experience  and  learn  from  persons  with  disabilities  in  order  to  appreciate 

them  and  their  gifts 

244.  Explore  reasons  for  homelcssness 

PART  2 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

Individual  Differences 

The  students  will: 

272.  Describe  differences  in  physical  attributes,  such  as  size,  weight, 
limitations 

274.  Explain  that  there  are  stages  in  the  growth  process 

275.  Explain  that  people  go  through  these  stages  at  different  rates 

271.    Describe  how  each  person  may  react  differently  to  the  same  situation 

273.  Explain  how  some  people  stereotype  whu  i  boys  and  girls  can  do 

276.  Explain  that  God  gives  everyone  what  they  need  to  become  the  best 
people  they  can  be 

Communication 

The  students  will: 

40.  Realize  the  impact  of  actions,  as  well  as  words 

41 .  Differentiate  between  formal  and  informal  language  and  describe  when 
to  use  each 

36.    Describe  appropriate  times  to  speak  for  oneself  and  on  behalf  of  others 

42.  Discuss  motives  for  telling  on  another  person 

43.  Attend  to  others  while  they  are  speaking 
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50. 
54. 

55 . 
56. 


73. 


Friendship 

The  students  will: 

Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian  friendship 

Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can  help  us  grow  in  different  ways 

Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which  cannot  be  demanded 
Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

Family 

The  studt  nts  will; 

Describe  some  appropriate  ways  family  conflicts  are  soKed 


Part  2 
Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective  

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


8  72.   Discuss  with  parents  or  guardians  what  the  adults'  lives  were  like  as 

children 

75.   Compare  and  contrast  different  family  lifestyles 

9  76.   Recognize  in  today's  society  the  increasing  possibility  of  relocating  a 

family 

77.   Understand  that  adoptive  children  become  integral  members  of  the 
family 

Christian  Sexuality 

Vjc students  will: 

10  284.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 

291.   Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others 

11  292.    Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

293.   Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  developing  sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 

12  294.   Discuss  the  sacrament  of  Marriage  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  family  unit 

HIV/AIDS 

The  st  it  doits  will: 

13  331.   Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  loving  unselfishly  and 

responsibly 

14  332.    Name  three  ways  in  which  children  can  get  the  AIDS  virus 

15  333.   Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse  and  the  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 

unsterilizcd  needles 
334.   Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pressure 

Moral  Decision-Making 

The  students  will: 

16  99.    Learn  the  steps  in  moral  decision-making 

100.  Practice  usir.g  the  steps  in  making  moral  decisions 

101.  Verbalize  values  that  affect  their  choices 

17  102.   Increase  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  decisions,  especially  how  they 

affect  others 

103.  Consider  probable  positive  and  negative  effects  of  their  decisions 

104.  Explore  the  need  to  recognize  and  own  one's  choices  in  order  to  be  a 
responsible  Christian 

18  98.    Explain  the  role  of  prayer/reflection  in  moral  decision-making 

105.  Explain  the  role  of  conscience  formation  in  making  moral  decisions 

Self-Safety 

The  students  will: 

19  136.    Learn  that  each  person's  body  is  a  temple  of  the  1  Icily  Spirit 

1 37.  Discuss  that  they  have  partsof  their  bodies  t  hat  are  considered  private  and 
to  respect  these  in  self  and  other*- 

1 38.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of  worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 
them 

(>       M  MM 
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Pari! 
Objectives 


Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


142.    Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

20  141 .    Discuss  w  ho  to  go  to  for  help  if  they  are  abused 

144.  \'erif\'  that  most  correction  and  punishment  is  not  abuse 

145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 
and  others) 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they  can  deal  w  ith  it 

21  147.    Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Tlje  students  will: 

22  158.   Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their  own  work  in  order  to  learn 

162.  Set  self-improvement  goals  and  develop  and  follow  a  plan  to  accomplish 
them 

23  161.    Discuss  the  role  of  motivation  in  achieving  goals 

163.  Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project  ^accountability  ) 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

The  students  mil: 

24  187.    Define  and  compare  the  difference  between  needs  and  wants 

188.  Explore  the  difficulties  experienced  in  breaking  habits 

25  184.    Identity  the  effects  of  using  the  drug  alcohol 

185.    Identify  the  effects  of  driving  after  drinking  alcohol 

189.  Describe  the  proper  uses  of  prescription  and  nonprescription  drugs 

26  186.    Rccogni/c  that  members  of  a  person's  family  are  not  perfect  and  w  ill 

make  mistake 


28 


209 
210 
211 

207 
212 


Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

The  students  will: 

Identify  that  behavior  affects  feelings  and  feelings  affect  behavior 
Name  some  of  the  effects  their  behavior  has  on  them  and  others 
Own  their  own  feelings 

Know  they  are  a  loved  and  loving  person 

Decide  that  they  can  make  choices  about  the  ways  thev  respond  to  their 
own  feelings  and  those  of  others 


Loss 

The  students  will. 

29  259.    Identify  different  kinds  of  loss  experiences,  such  as  death,  divorce, 

separation,  permanent  injury,  moving 
260.    Hxplore  ways  in  which  people  deal  with  loss  (feelings  and  actions) 

30  261 .   Talk  about  what  people  do  when  someone  dies,  including  the  funeral 

rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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Lesson  1 


Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

7.  Articulate  their  feelings  about 
growing 

8.  Identify  and  share  feelings  about  their 
own  strengths  and  limitations 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  share  something  personal  which 
represents  a  physical  change  they  have  gone 
through.  Students  then  share  a  skill  they 
have  acquired. 

Vocabulary 

Skill  —  the  ability  to  do  something  well 
Pantomime  —  to  act  without  using  words 

Preparation 

Several  days  before  the  lesson,  announce  to 
the  class  that  they  will  need  to  bring  an  item 
to  share  with  the  group.  The  item  must  be 
something  that  shows  the  physical  changes 
they  have  gone  through  (e.g.,  baby  pic- 
ture., clothes  they  have  outgrown,  a  skill 
they  have  acquired,  etc. ). 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  personal  growth  item  for  each  child 
(or  chey  can  draw  a  picture) 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Drawing  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  physical  changes 
they  have  undergone  and  skills  they  have 
acquired. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

l .  Have  the  students  sit  in  a  circle  with 
their  items  (or  pictures  if  they  brought 
nothing).  Ask  them  to  name  five 
things  that  are  different  now  about 
themselves,  as  compared  with  seven 
years  ago.  Ask,  "How  can  you  prove 


that  you  have  changed?"  Share 
items.  Discuss  "Content  Questions" 
1  and  2. 

2 .  Define  skill.  Ask  what  skills  they  now 
have.  While  in  the  circle,  have  stu- 
dents pantomime  a  skill  for  the  group 
to  guess.  List  these  on  the  board. 
After  all  volunteers  have  shared,  have 
the  group  brainstorm  additional  skills. 
Discuss  "Content  Question"  3  and 
the  "Personalization  Questions." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  have  you  and  your  classmates 
changed  since  you  were  babies? 

2.  What  things  are  great  about  babies? 
What  is  great  about  your  age? 

3.  Can  everyone  do  the  same  things? 
Can  they  do  them  equally  well?  Is 
there  anyone  who  can  do  everything 
well?  What  would  it  be  like  if  every- 
body did  everything  in  the  same  way? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Thinkofa  skill  you  have  now  that  you 
didn't  have  five  years  ago.  Think  of  a 
skill  you  hope  to  have  in  another  five 
years. 

2.  Mow  do  you  feel  when  someone  tells 
you  that  you  are  not  "old  enough"  to 
do  something? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  get  to  do 
something  you  have  really  been  look- 
ing forward  to? 

CLOSURE 

Illustrate  a  personal  time  line  divided  into 
"Yesterday,"  "Today"  and  "Tomorrow." 
In  the  "Yesterday"  section,  drawsomething 
you  can  do  well  now  that  you  could  not  do 
well  last  year.  In  "Today,"  draw  something 
you  pre  learning  now.  In  "Tomorrow," 
draw  something  you  would  like  to  do  when 
you  grow  older.  (Note:  'These  are  for  dis- 
play.) 


Understand- 
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Lesson 
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Lesson  2 


Understand- 
ing Self 
and  Others 

(continued) 


Top^c 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 .    Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-dis- 
cipline 

9.   Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with 
humility 

10.   Use  self- talk  as  an  aid  to  personal 
strength  and  self-improvement 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  compare  and  discuss  their  feelings 
about  a  given  situation.  They  examine  the 
actions  of  three  hypothetical  children  and 
discuss  the  importance  of  self-talk  in  self- 
control. 

Vocabulary 

Self-talk  —  the  encouragement  or  discour- 
agement a  person  gives  oneself  about  a 
situation  or  event 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Masking  tape 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Paper  to  write  "Dear  Abby"  letters 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  realize  that  they  can  con- 
trol their  actions  concerning  disappoint- 
ments and  accomplishments. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Place  a  long  strip  of  masking  tape  on 
the  floor.  On  one  end,  mark  "very 
good"  and  at  the  other  end,  "very 
bad."  Ask  for  volunteers.  Tell  them 
to  stand  on  the  line  near  how  they 
would  feel  in  the  following  situa- 
tions. (You  might  ask  for  new  volun- 
teers each  time.) 

•  You  will  play  volleyball  in  P.H.  class 
today. 

•  You  are  getting  a  new  dog 

•  The  liturgy  your  class  planned  for 
Friday  has  been  canceled. 

•  Y'ou  can  invite  three  friends  to  your 
house  for  your  birthday 

•  Your  20-year-old  sister  is  getting 
married. 

2.  Discuss  "Content  Question"  1. 

3.  Tell  the  class,  "Most  students  have 
received  poor  scores  on  a  test  some- 
time in  their  lives.  The  situation  to- 


Figure  2.1 


Child  — 
Reaction 


How  do  you  think 
they  are  feeling? 


Is  their  reaction 
helping  the  situation? 


What  advice 
would  you  give? 


Lucas  — 
ripped  paper 


Juan  — 

looked  up  correct 
answers 


Emily  — 
started  crying 
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day  is  about  three  students  w  ho  have 
just  been  handed  their  tailed  spelling 
test.  Lucas  ripped  up  his  paper,  Emily 
started  to  cry  and  Juan  is  looking  up 
his  words  and  writing  in  the  correct 
answers.  Let's  talk  about  their  reac- 
tions.1' 

4.  Dra\*'  the  chart  in  Figure  2.1  on  the 
board.  Hill  in  student  responses. 

5.  Discuss  the  remaining  questions 
below. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiiestions: 

1.  Did  everyone  stand  on  the  line  in 
exactly  the  same  placer  What  does 
this  tell  us? 

2.  Did  all  the  students  feel  the  same  after 
receiving  the  failing  grade?  Did  they 
all  act  the  same?  Which  reactions  were 
helpful?  Which  were  harmful? 

3.  Does  everyone  fail  at  somcthingsomc- 
time  during  his  or  her  life?  When  this 
happens  to  you,  does  that  mean  you 
are  stupid  or  dumb?  Does  it  help  to  be 
angry  or  disgusted  with  yourself  when 
this  happens? 


4.  What  do  we  or  what  could  we  say  to 
ourselves  when  we  fail  or  when  we  do 
good  things? 

5.  What  role  might  prayer  play  in  han- 
dling disappointments  or  defeats?  In 
recei\  ;ng  compliments? 

Per  so  n  a  liza  tio  n  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  time  you  had  a  disappoint- 
ment. How  did  you  react?  Was  that 
helpful  for  you? 

2.  How  do  you  act  when  you  receive  a 
compliment? 

3.  What  helpful  things  can  you  say  to 
yourself  when  you  are  disappointed? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  "Dear  Abby"  letter  about  a  situation 
that  happens  in  school.  ( Read  one  or  two  in 
class.)  What  advice  would  you  give  each  of 
these  people?  (Encourage  students  to  talk 
about  helpful  actions  and  to  use  positive 
self-talk  to  overcome  problems.) 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Lesson  3 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

19.  Explain  reasons  for  having  and  fol- 
lowing lunchroom,  playground,  as- 
sembly, church  and  classroom  rules 

Lesson  Overview 

After  observing  a  skit,  students  discuss  the 
purpose  of  rules.  They  also  evaluate  the 
relevancy  of  existing  rules. 

Vocabulary 

Assault  —  a  sudden,  serious  attack;  usually 
physical,  but  sometimes  with  words 

Preparation 

Choose  three  students  to  play  the  characters 
in  the  skit.  Give  them  ample  time  to  practice 
so  they  feel  comfortable  performing  for  the 
class. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Two  copies  of  the  script 
(Handout  #1 ) 

•  Purse  (optional) 

•  Police  hat  and  badge  (optional) 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Drawing  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  the  need  for 
rules  in  all  facets  of  society. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


Do  you  think  our  community  could 
survive  without  rules?  Our  country? 
Our  school? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  rules?  (Make 
sure  safety,  personal  rights  and  re- 
spect for  another  created  by  God  are 
mentioned.) 

What  do  we  have  the  right  to  do? 
What  don't  we  have  the  right  to  do? 
(We  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  what 
is  not  good  for  oneself  or  others.) 
Where  do  we  need  rules? 
Does  each  place  have  the  same  rules? 
If  not,  why  not? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  rules  are  hardest  for  you  to 
follow? 

2.  If  it  were  up  to  you,  what  rules  would 
you  add?  Why?  What  rules  would  you 
drop?  Why?  ' 

3.  What  might  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
follow  rules? 

CLOSURE 

Design  a  creative  poster  stating  an  existing 
school,  lunchroom  or  playground  rule. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  students  you  have  a  special 
performance  for  them  to  watch. 

2.  Students  perform  the  skit. 

3 .  As  soon  as  the  last  line  is  said,  have  the 
actors  freeze  in  place.  Ask,  "How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  this 
woman?"  List  feelings  on  the  board. 
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LEVEL  C 
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_  Handout  #1  -  Lesson  3  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


THE  TOWN  THAT  HAD  NO  RULES 

(A  woman  is  window  shopping.  A  robber  comes  up  from  behind,  pushes 
her  down,  steals  her  purse  and  runs  off.) 

WOMAN: 

Help!  Help!  I've  just  been  robbed!  (A  police  officer  down 
the  street  hears  the  commotion  and  comes  running.) 

OFFICER: 

(Helping  her  up)  Ma'am  are  you  all  right? 

WOMAN: 

These  streetsjustar^n'tsafeany  more!  Not  even  in  broad 
daylight! 

OFFICER: 

What  happened?  Just  the  facts,  Ma'am. 

WOMAN: 

1  was  looking  at  these  dresses  in  the  window  when  a  man 
came  up,  pushed  me  down  and  stole  my  purse.  Well, 
aren't  you  going  after  him? 

OFFICER: 

No,  Ma'am. 

WOMAN: 

Why  not?! 

OFFICER: 

He  didn't  do  anything  illegal. 

WOMAN: 

What?!!  He  stole  my  purse! 

OFFICER: 

That's  not  a  crime. 

WOMAN: 

(angry)  He  assaulted  me! 

OFFICER: 

That's  not  a  crime  either. 

WOMAN: 

(very  angry)  What  is  a  crime  around  here? 

OFFICER: 

Nothing,  Ma'am.  We  have  no  laws. 

I   ft   -N  m  
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Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

20.  Recognize  through  vvords  and  ac- 
tions the  presence  of  Christ  in  each 
one  of  us 

24.  Treat  and  respect  peers  as  they  would 
want  to  be  treated  and  respected 

25.  Use  courtesy  in  greeting  elders,  hold- 
ingdoors,  talking  to  adults  they  know, 
giving  precedence  to  others,  etc. 

26.  Identify  the  effects  that  sarcasm,  jok- 
ing and  teasing  have  on  others 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  the  "Golden  Rule"  and 
how  they  like  to  be  treated.  They  examine 
reasons  people  treat  them  the  way  they  do. 
Students  discuss  relating  with  people  of 
different  ages. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Paper  and  pencil  per  group 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  examine  their  relation- 
ships with  others. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Write  the  "Golden  Rule"  on  the  board 
—  "Do  to  others  as  you  want  them  to 
do  to  you."  Ask  several  students  to 
explain  what  they  think  this  means. 

2.  Arrange  students  in  groups  of  four. 
Give  each  group  ?.  sheet  of  paper  and 
pencil.  Ask  each  group  to  choose  a 
reporter.  Have  students  discuss  the 
"Golden  Rule1'  by  answering  the 
question,  "How  do  you  want  to  be 
treated  by  others?"  Have  them  list 
specific  examples  on  the  sheet. 

3.  After  five  minutes,  hear  lists  from  the 
reporters.  Tally  the  results  on  the 
board,  Ask,  "What  do  you  notice 
about  the  list?" 


4.  Ask  the  same  groups  to  list  types  of 
courtesy  expected  ofpeople  their  age. 
After  five  minutes,  tally  responses  on 
the  board.  Then  ask,  "What  do  you 
notice  about  the  list?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Do  your  actions  have  an  effect  on 
how  people  treat  you?  Give  examples. 

2.  Does  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it 
have  an  effect  on  how  people  treat 
you?  How  do  you  know?  (If  it  does 
not  come  up  naturally,  mention  things 
like  sarcasm,  teasing,  etc.) 

3.  If  Jesus  were  present  to  you,  how 
would  you  treat  him?  Why? 

4.  Is  Jesus  present  in  each  person  we 
meet? 

5.  Do  you  treat  adults  differently  than 
people  your  age?  How?  Why? 

6.  Should  you  be  respectful  and  courte- 
ous to  people  just  because  they  are 
adults?  Because  they  are  senior  citi- 
zens? Give  reasons  for  your  responses. 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  do  you  do  to  others  that  you 
would  not  want  done  to  yourself? 

2 .  Think  of  one  act  of  courtesy  in  which 
you  can  improve.  Resolve  to  improve 
in  this. 

3 .  Does  Christ's  presence  in  people  have 
an  effect  on  how  you  treat  them? 

CLOSURE 

List  five  traits  you  think  Christ  has  (e.g., 
loving,  forgiving,  sense  of  humor,  etc.). 
After  each  trait,  write  the  name  of  a  person 
you  know  who  has  the  same  trait.  Underline 
the  traits  you  have.  As  a  class,  choose  one 
trait  to  grow  in.  Evaluate  progress  weekly. 
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Lesson  5 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

50.   Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian 

friendship 
52.   Treat  others  respectfully 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  indicate  how  many  good  friends 
they  need.  Then,  they  examine  themselves 
for  friendship  traits.  These  lists  are  shared 
and  expanded  by  other  group  members. 
The  lesson  concludes  with  students  listing 
friendship  traits  they  feel  are  important. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "Me  As  a  Friend"  (Handout  #2) 

•  Large  sheet  of  paper  titled,  "To  Have 
a  Friend,  You  Must  Be  One"1 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identity  the  friendship 
traits  they  possess. 

ACTIVI1T/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Draw  Figure  5.1  on  the  board.  Have 
the  students  put  their  initials  on  the 
line  that  best  describes  their  need  for 
friends. 

2.  Discuss  the  expression,  "To  have  a 
friend,  you  must  be  one.1* 

3.  Distribute  "Me  As  a  Friend'1  ( Hand- 
out #2)  and  introduce  the  activity  by 
explaining  that  in  this  lesson,  stu- 
dents will  look  at  themselves  as  a 
friend  and  identity  what  makes  them 
a  good  friend.  Have  each  student 
respond  to  the  first  four  questions  on 
their  copy  of  the  handout. 

4.  Put  students  into  small  groups  of  four 
or  five.  Have  each  member  share  in- 
dividual answers.  Ask  other  group 
members  to  share  additional  friend- 
ship qualities  they  believe  each  other 
member  ofthe  group  possesses.  Have 


the  students  record  these  traits  on 
their  sheets  as  group  members  share. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  saying 
something  nice  about  yourself  and 
bragging?  (Saying  nice  things  is  be- 
ing honest;  bragging  is  making  your- 
self better  than  you  are.) 

2.  Why  is  it  sometimes  hard  to  say  nice 
things  about  yourself? 

3.  Is  it  important  to  have  positive  friend- 
ship qualities?  Why?  (To  be  good  to 
others  and  so  that  you  will  have  good 
friends.) 

4.  Did  Jesus  have  friends  while  he  lived 
on  earth?  Why  do  you  think  he  needed 
them?  (He  was  a  person  like  you  and 
me.  Even'  person  needs  friends.) 

5.  What  describes  a  Christian  friend- 
ship? (Being  honest,  kind  and  consid- 
erate of  others.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  did  it  feel  to  hear  others  tell  you 
about  your  good  qualities? 

2.  Are  your  good  qualities  the  same  as 
what  others  see?  How  are  they  the 
same?  How  are  they  different?  How 
do  you  feel  about  this? 

3.  Are  there  anv  friendship  qualities  you 
would  like  to  dev  elop? 

4.  How  do  the  friendship  qualities  you 
look  for  in  friends  compare  with  the 
qualities  you  possess? 

CLOSURE 

Throughout  the  week,  write  friendship  traits 
on  the  large  sheet  titled,  "To  Have  a  Friend, 
You  Must  Be  One* 

(After  a  week,  read  the  list,  but  con- 
tinue to  post  it  for  all  the  students  to  see. 
This  sheet  is  used  in  the  next  lesson.) 
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Figure  5.1 

 X  

1  don't  need 
any  friends 

 *  

1  need  one 
good  friend 

 X  

1  need  a  few 
good  friends 

 X  

I need  many 
good  friends 
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Handout  #2  -  Lesson  5  (Level  C  Part  1) 


ME  AS  A  FRIEND 


'<$   My  friends  like  me  because: 


'«   The  best  thing  about  me  as  a  friend  is: 


«    One  way  I  helped  a  friend  is: 


«    Christian  things  about  me  as  a  friend  are: 


«    Qualities  that  other  group  members  said  I  possess: 
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Lesson  6 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

57.  Explore  the  importance  of  associat- 
ing with  people  who  have  good  val- 
ues 

58.  Explain  how  friendship  is  a  two-wax' 
relationship 

59.  Distinguish  between  close  friends  and 
exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

Lesson  Overview 

Class  begins  with  the  teacher  reading  friend- 
ship characteristics  the  students  feel  are 
important.  Students  then  role-play  various 
situations  and  discuss  the  outcomes.  Fi- 
nally, they  create  a  symbol  to  represent 
healthy  friendships. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Friendship  poster  from  previous 
lesson 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  how  their  ac- 
tions are  affected  by  their  friends  and  how 
their  group  affects  other  people. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  the  list  of  friendship  traits  the 
students  listed  on  the  "To  Have  a 
Friend,  You  Must  Be  One''  sheet 
from  the  previous  lesson.  Remind 
them  that  a  friendship  requires  the 
work  of  both  people  involved. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four. 
Read  each  open-ended  situation  ( be- 
low) and  have  the  students  role-play 
an  ending.  When  finished,  discuss  the 
various  endings. 

•  You  are  playing  basketball  with  two 
of  your  best  friends.  Another  kid 
comes  up  and  asks  to  play,  too.  What 
do  vou  do? 


•  Vou  and  a  friend  are  in  a  store.  Your 
friend  decides  to  shoplift  a  candy  bar. 
What  do  you  do? 

•  Your  friend  has  hurt  your  feelings  by 
inviting  another  person  to  stay  over- 
night instead  of  you.  Your  friend  calls 
and  wants  to  talk  to  vou  .What  do  vou 
dor 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  were  the  outcomes  different  in 
our  various  groups? 

2.  What  makes  a  friendship  strong  and 
healthy?  What  makes  a  friendship 
unhealthy? 

3.  What  can  happen  if  you  have  friends 
who  do  mean  or  illegal  things? 

4.  What  can  happen  if  you  don't  include 
others  in  your  group? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  know  how  to  act  around 
friends? 

2.  Have  you  ever  felt  nervous  about 
asking  to  join  a  group?  Why?  If  you 
did  ask,  what  happened? 

3.  Think  of  a  time  when  you  were  with 
a  friend  and  you  were  blamed  for 
something  they  did.  How  did  you 
feel?  What  did  you  do?  Why  did  that 
happen? 

CLOSURE 

Design  a  symbol  that  will  remind  you  to 
keep  your  friendships  healthy  and  strong. 
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Lesson  7 


Family 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

71.  Discuss  the  observance  of  family 
rules  and  customs 

72.  Discuss  with  parents  or  guardians  what 
the  adults'  lives  were  like  as  children 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  rcc<  )gn  i  z  e  fa  m  i  1  y  si  m  i  1  a  ri  t  i  c  s  o  r  d  i  f- 
ferences  within  their  class.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  notice  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  generations  by  interviewing 
their  parents  or  guardians.  After  the  inter- 
views, the  students  may  share  information 
learned.  (This  lesson  extends  over  several 
days  to  allow  for  student- parent  interview 
opportunities.) 

Basic  Information 

In  this  age  when  families  commonly  are 
blended  and  include  single  or  never- mar- 
ried parents,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
children  from  these  families  don't  feel  alien- 
ated. Allow  the  children  to  interview  a  grand- 
parent, step-parent,  aunt  or  even  an  older 
neighbor,  if  parents  aren't  available.  Phone 
interviews  are  certainly  acceptable. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Interview  sheet  (Handout  #3) 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  discover  family  history 
and  customs  and  encourage  them  to  share 
verbally  or  visually  with  the  class. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  To  recognize  family  differences  and 
similarities,  have  the  students  respond 
to  the  following: 

•  If  you  have  just  one  brother,  put  your 
hands  on  your  head. 

•  If  you  htive  gone  to  the  same  place  the 
last  two  Christmascs,  stand  up. 

•  If  someone  in  your  family  has  red 
hair,  hold  your  left  foot  with  your 
right  hand. 


•  If  you  have  a  specific  bedtime,  put 
your  hands  flat  on  your  desk. 

•  If  someone  has  ever  told  you  that  you 
look  like  your  mom  or  dad,  tug  on 
your  ear. 

2.  Tell  the  students, "  Parents  and  guard- 
ians are  all  different,  but  one  thing 
they  do  have  in  common  is  that  they 
were  your  age  once  upon  a  time.  I'm 
sure  your  parents  have  lots  of  stories 
to  tell.  Your  job  is  to  interview  your 
parents  ( or  guardian )  by  [  give  them  a 
date  about  three  days  from  now]  and 
come  oack  with  an  interesting  story. 
These  stories  may  be  shared  with  the 
class  or  displayed  in  the  classroom. " 

3.  In  three  days  (or  whatever  time  frame 
was  used),  give  the  students  an  op- 
portunity to  share  a  story. 

4.  Place  students  in  small  groups  to  dis- 
cuss the  "(Content  Questions.'"  Then, 
have  them  share  comments  in  a  large 
group. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiiestions: 

1.  Did  you  notice  any  similarities  be- 
tween you  and  the  person  you  inter- 
viewed when  that  person  was  young? 

2.  What  seemed  to  be  the  biggest  differ- 
ence? 

3.  What  surprised  you  the  most? 

4.  Did  any  of  you  discover  any  family 
customs  that  are  the  same  now  as 
when  the  person  you  interviewed  was 
young? 

5.  Do  you  understand  family  customs 
any  better  now?  In  what  wav(s)?  Or, 
why  not? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  as  you  were  inter- 
viewing? 

2.  If  you  could  talk  with  any  other  rela- 
tive, who  would  it  be?  Why? 

CLOSURE 

Hither  write  a  story  about  your  parents  or 
guardians  to  display  in  the  room,  or  draw  a 
picture  titled,  "Thcn-And-Now,"  showing 
how  things  changed.  —  ■  - 
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Handout  #3  -  Lesson  7  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  INTERVIEW  SHEET 


Person  I  interviewed: 


Describe  the  house  or  apartment  where  you  grew  up. 


2.     What  was  your  favorite  TV  show? 


3.     Were  your  chores  the  same  as  mine? 


4.     What  did  you  like  to  do  with  your  best  friend? 


5.     Did  you  visit  your  grandparents  very  often?  What  did  you  do  there? 


6.     What  customs  ortraditions  did  thefamily  have  when  you  were  young? 


Tell  me  something  else  about  yourself. 
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Lesson 


Family 


Lesson  8 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 


The  students  mil: 

73.  Describe  some  appropriate  ways 
family  conflicts  arc  solved 

74,  Describe  how  families  experience 
relationship  changes 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  describe  possible  behavior  changes 
that  occur  when  the  presence  of  family 
members  change.  They  then  describe  par- 
ent-child relationships  when  the  children 
are  at  various  ages.  Finally,  students  learn 
and  practice  the  steps  in  effective  conflict 
resolution. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

Families  today  are  all  unique  and  have  unique 
ways  of  solving  problems.  As  children  share 
examples,  be  careful  not  to  criticize  their 
family's  methods.  You  might  ask  questions 
like,  "What  else  could  you  dor"  or  ask 
students  to  describe  a  different  method,  etc. 
Another  technique  is  to  ask  them  to  evalu- 
ate the  method— for  example,  liHow  did  it 
work?  What  might  have  worked  better?" 
Children  also  tend  to  share  private  family 
matters  at  times.  Stress  confidentiality  with 
the  class.  Remind  them  that  all  families  have 
conflicts  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  lesson 
is  to  learn  ways  to  resolve  them. 

Conflict  —  a  fight  or  struggle;  a  difference 
in  thought  or  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Poster  of  problem-solving  steps 
(make  one  using  steps  listed  in 
"Activity"  #3) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  that  family  re- 
lationships change  and  teach  them  effective 
conflict  resolution  skills. 


ACTIVITY /EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "Hew  many  of  you  have  had  an 
older  brother  or  sister  leave  for  col- 
lege or  move  away  from  home?  How- 
did  your  relationship  changer  How- 
many  of  you  have  had  a  new  baby  in 
the  family?  How  did  that  change  the 
relationshipsofthe  other  family  mem- 
bers? How  do  you  act  differently  to- 
ward brothers  and  sisters  when  mom 
and  dad  aren't  home?" 

2,  Tell  students,  "Today  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  family  relationships  and 
changes.  As  kids  grow  up,  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  parents  change." 
Write  on  the  board: 

Babies 

Children 

Teens 

Adult  children 
Ask,  "What  kind  of  relationships  do 
these  groups  have  with  their  par- 
ents?" Tell  them  to  use  their  own 
experiences  and  things  they  have  no- 
ticed. Ask,  "When  might  they  have 
the  most  conflicts?" 
3.   Tell  the  class,  "All  families  have  con- 
flicts. Even  though  they  are  uncom- 
fortable at  the  time,  they  can  bring 
families  closer  together.  If  you  have  a 
conflict,  you  might  remember  that  if 
you  approach  a  problem  in  a  more 
adult  manner,  you  will  be  treated 
with  more  respect.  Here  is  a  method 
you  might  use/'  Post  the  chart  show- 
ing the  problem-solving  steps. 

•  State  the  problem. 

•  Gather  information  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

•  List  all  possible  solutions  and  their 
results. 

•  Pray  to  know  the  best  solution  and 
decide  which  solution  best  solves  the 
problem  for  both  sides. 

•  Caution  the  students  to  always  listen 
to  the  other  person's  side  and  not  to 
expect  to  get  their  own  way  all  the 
time. 
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4.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  describe  a  com- 
mon family  problem.  With  rhe  entire 
class,  go  through  the  steps  to  find  a 
solution.  Again,  stress  that  they  will 
not  and  should  not  always  win. 

If  time  permits,  ask  other  volun- 
teers to  describe  common  family  prob- 
lems. Divide  the  students  into  small 
groups  to  work  through  the  prob- 
lem-solving steps. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  State  the  steps  for  conflict  resolution. 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  listen  to  the 
other  person? 

3.  Why  is  this  method  more  effective 
than  throwing  a  temper  tantrum? 


4.   What  is  the  role  of  prayer  in  settling 
conflicts? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  normally  solve  conflicts? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  using  the 
method  we  talked  about  in  class? 

3.  Which  will  be  or  is  the  hardest  part  for 
you?  The  easiest? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  plan.  Think  of  something  at  home 
that  is  bugging  you.  Who  is  involved?  What 
is  the  problem?  What  solutions  do  you  see? 
Think  of  a  good  time  and  place  to  talk  with 
them  about  it.  THEN  DO  IT!! 


Family 

(continued) 
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Lessons  9-11 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

The  st  lid  nits  will: 


Lesson  1 1 

293.  Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  de- 
veloping sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 


Lesson  9 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 
God's  creation 

290.  Discuss  that  passing  on  lite  is  part  of 
God's  plan 

Lesson  10 

291.  Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own 
bodies  and  those  of  others 

292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 


Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guide- 
lines differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 
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Lessons  12-15 

Topic 

HIV/ AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

Tlje  students  will: 

Lesson  12 

315.  Understand  that  God  created  and 
loves  all  people:  girls/boys,  men/ 
women,  sick/well,  etc. 

324.  Develop  a  sense  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity Tor  their  own  actions 

325.  Perceive  themselves  as  good  persons 
and  children  of  God  who  are  capable 
of  making  good  choices 

Lesson  13 

326.  Clarify  that  the  AIDS  virus  — 
though  communicable  —  is  not 
caught  through  students'  everyday 
activities  or  casual  contact 

327.  Replace  myths  about  AIDS  with  tacts 


328.  List  and  explain  specific  rules  and 
laws  that  promote  health,  safety  and 
wellness 

329.  Give  examples  of  refusal  skills  that 
can  be  used  to  say  '"no"  to  any  risk 
behaviors 

Lesson  1 5 

316.  Share  from  experience  what  it  means 
to  feel  well  and  to  feel  sick 

322.  Explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "contagious" 

330.  Explain  basic  safety  precautions  re- 
lated to  emergency  procedures 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  four  lessons 
can  be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educa- 
tional A  pproach  to  HIV,  published  by  NCEA, 
1992. 


HIV/A-DS 


Lesson  14 

320.  Name  significant  adults  with  whom 
they  can  share  secrets  and  important 
information 
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Stress 

Management 


Figure  16.1 


Topic 

Stress  Management 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

120.  Recognize  those  things  which  can 
cause  stress  in  their  lives 

121.  Identify  the  role  that  stress  plays  in 
everyone's  life 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  definition  of  stress. 
Students  then  brainstorm  causes  of  stress 
and  determine  how  stressful  sonic  situa- 
tions are  to  them  personally.  Thev  also 
discuss  how  stress  can  be  helpful.  Finally, 
students  draw  a  picture  of  what  stress  looks 
like  to  them. 

Vocabulary 

Stress  —  a  person's  reaction  to  things  in 
their  life;  strain  or  pressure 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  events  that  cause 
stress  in  their  lives  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween helpful  and  harmful  stress. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Define  stress  by  explaining,  "Stress  is 
a  person's  reaction  to  the  things  that 
happen  in  their  lives.  Stress  is  the 
tension  produced  when  faced  with 
new,  exciting,  unpleasant  or  threat- 
ening situations.  It  is  usually  consid- 
ered harmful,  but  it  can  be  helpful 
too." 

2.  Ask  the  class  to  brainstorm  a  list  of 
things  which  they  experience  that 
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make  them  nervous, excited, uncom- 
fortable. Record  these  on  the  board. 
(Examples  are:  giving  an  oral  report, 
meeting  a  new  person,  trying  out  for 
a  team,  lectoring  at  Mass,  etc. )  Sum- 
marize, "These  are  times  you  experi- 
ence some  stress." 
3.  Pick  a  situation  from  the  list.  Read  it 
to  the  students  and  ask  them  to  de- 
cide how  nervous  they  might  get. 
Draw  a  scale  on  the  board  (Figure 
16.1),  Ask  for  volunteers  to  "sign  in" 
showing  how  they  feel  about  the 
event.  Repeat  the  scale  with  other 
situations  from  the  list. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  Do  the  same  things  cause  evervone 
stress?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Describe  how  your  body  feels  when 
you  are  under  stress? 

3.  How  can  stress  be  helpful?  (Helps 
you  do  your  work,  study  for  tests, 
practice  your  instrument,  practice  a 
sport,  etc.) 

4.  Name  some  times  when  people  might 
choose  to  experience  stress.  Name 
some  times  when  people  might  choose 
to  avoid  stress  if  they  could. 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  time  when  stress  was  help- 
ful to  you.  How? 

2 .  What  do  you  consider  the  most  stress- 
ful thing  in  your  life  right  now? 

3.  Do  you  cause  stress  for  other  people? 
How? 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  stress.  What  does  it  look 
like?  What  color  is  it?  How  big  is  it? 


not  nervous 
(no  stress) 


somewhat  nervous 
(some  stress) 


very  nervous 
(a  lot  of  stress) 
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Lesson  17 

Topic 

Stress  Management 

Student  Objectives 

The  studoit  mil: 

1 22 .  Develop  various  relaxation  techniques 

123.  Develop  the  means  of  dealing,  with 
stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  brainstorm  w  ays  to  manage  stress. 
They  then  practice  some  of  these  tech- 
niques. Students  then  learn  how  lifestyles 
can  affect  stress,  after  w  hich  they  evaluate 
their  habits.  Finally,  they  write  or  draw- 
about  a  method  that  works  for  them. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chart  paper  and  marker 

•  Steps  for  "Muscle  Relaxation  Exer- 
cise" (Attachment  A) 

•  A  relaxing  song  on  a  cassette  and  a 
tape  player 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identity  and  practice  ways 
to  relieve  stress.  Assist  students  to  examine 
their  lifestyles  for  healthy  and  unhealthy 
coping  habits. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  to  use  their  faces  and 
bodies  to  show  how  they  might  look 
when  they  arc  under  stress.  Ask,  "How 
do  vou  get  your  body  to  relax  and  feel 
better?" 

2.  Have  the  class  brainstorm  ways  to 
manage  stress  (e.g.,  listen  to  music, 
dance  or  sing,  ride  one's  bike,  run, 
talk  to  a  friend,  pray,  etc.).  Write 
these  ideas  on  chart  paper  so  they  can 
be  posted  in  the  room.  If  relaxation 
e\ercisesare  not  on  the  list, add  them. 


3.  Tell  the  students  that  they  will  prac- 
tice some  of  these  techniques  today. 
Start  with  the  relaxation  exercise  (At- 
tachment A).  Make  sure  you  caution 
students  on  the  behavior  you  expect 
from  them  during  the  activity. 

4.  After  the  activity,  discuss:  "How  do 
vou  feel  now  after  tensing  and  relax 
ing  vour  muscles:  How  can  this  re- 
lieve stress?" 

5.  Discuss  how  and  why  some  of  the 
other  stress  relievers  work.  Practice 
some  of  them  (e.g., listen  to  music  — 
Mav  part  of  a  mellow,  but  popular 
song  —  or  run  in  place  for  a  minute, 
etc.). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  could  hav  ing  a  hobby  help  re- 
lieve stress? 

2.  How  can  getting  enough  sleep  and 
eating  well-balanced  meals  help  you 
manage  stress? 

3.  What  is  the  least  stressful  way  to 
handle  a  fight  with  your  friends? 

4.  How  can  prayer  help  relieve  stress? 

5.  What  might  happen  if  you  don't  re- 
lieve stress? 

Pcrso nal iza Hon  Questions: 

1 .  What  method  works  best  for  you? 

2.  Examine  your  life  to  identity  problem 
areas.  Do  you  get  enough  sleep?  Do 
vou  eat  balanced  meals?  Do  you  talk 
to  God  each  day?  Do  you  do  some- 
thing you  enjoy  even'  day? 

3.  What  do  you  need  to  change? 

CLOSURE 

Write  or  draw  about  a  method  of  stress  relict 
that  works  for  vou.  (Compile  these  into  a 
health  related  news  column  to  be  put  in  * 
newsletter  or  handed  out  at  school.  It  could 
be  titled,  "Stress  Busters.") 


Stress 
Management 
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Attachment  A  -  Lesson  17  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


MUSCLE  RELAXATION  EXERCISE 

1.  Get  comfortable  in  your  chair  with  your  feet  flat  on  the  floor  and  your 
arms  and  hands  on  your  lap.  Close  your  eyes  and  keep  them  closed 
during  this  exercise  so  you  can  concentrate  on  relaxing. 

2.  Think  about  your  feet.  Feel  them  inside  your  shoes.  Now,  curl  your  toes 
as  tightly  as  you  can  and  keep  them  curled.  (Hold  for  five  to  10  seconds). 
Relax  them  and  let  all  the  tension  drain  out  of  your  feet. 

3.  Now,  tense  your  leg  muscles  by  straightening  and  lifting  your  feet  off 
the  floor.  Pull  your  toes  up  toward  your  head  and  hold  your  leg  muscles 
astightly  as  you  can.  (Hold  forfiveto  10seconds.)  Relaxthemand  letall 
the  tension  go.  Feel  the  relaxation  come  into  your  legs. 

4.  Now,  tighten  your  chest,  stomach  and  abdomen.  Pull  the  muscles  in 
tightly  to  make  yourself  as  thin  as  you  can.  Hold  these  muscles  tense  (five 
to  10  seconds).  Relax  and  feel  peaceful  and  calm. 

5.  Now,  bend  your  arms  and  tighten  your  muscles  and  fists.  Hold  them  as 
tightly  as  you  can  (five  to  10  seconds).  Now,  relax  and  feel  the  warm 
tingling  feeling  as  your  muscles  relax. 

6.  Pull  your  shoulders  up  close  to  your  ears  and  hold  them  tightly  (five  to 
10  seconds).  Relax  and  let  all  the  tension  drain  from  your  body. 

7.  Now,  tighten  and  clench  your  jaw  so  that  your  teeth  are  pressed  tightly 
together.  (Hold  for  five  to  10  seconds).  Now,  relax  as  the  tension  flows 
out  of  your  jaw. 

8.  Now,  wrinkle  your  forehead  and  scrunch  up  your  face  tightly  and  hold 
it  (fiveto  10seconds).  Now,  letgoas  you  letyourface  relax.  Fee!  all  the 
tension  in  your  face  dissolve. 

9.  Now,  become  aware  of  your  whole  body.  Are  there  any  parts  that  still 
feel  tense?  If  any  part  of  your  body  feels  tense,  have  your  mind  tell  those 
muscles  to  relax.  Feel  the  tension  leave  those  muscles  as  relaxation 
creeps  in. 

10.  Asyoucome  out  of  this  relaxation  experience,  you  will  feel  peaceful  and 
rested.  Now,  begin  to  move  your  hands  and  feet  a  little.  When  you  are 
ready,  slowly  open  your  eyes  and  stretch  your  muscles. 
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Lesson  18 


Topic 

Time  Management 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

127.  Distinguish  between  w  hat  must  be 
done  and/or  what  is  fun  to  do 

128.  Create  a  daily  schedule 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  compile  a  uto-do"  list  of  needs  and 
wants.  They  then  give  a  time  estimate  for 
each  activity  and  rank  them  in  importance. 
With  this  information,  they  create  a  daily 
schedule.  Finally,  students  are  encouraged 
to  follow  the  schedule  and  report  on  the 
outcome. 

Basic  Information 

Many  children  start  to  become  involved  in 
organized  activities  at  this  age.  They  also  aiv 
becoming  more  responsible  for  school  work, 
as  well  as  chores  at  home.  However,  they 
still  want  and  need  play  time.  Creating 
schedules  will  help  them  see  that  they  have 
time  for  both. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  " 

(Handout  #4)  and  pencil 

•  "Schedule  Progress  Report"  (  Hand- 
out #5) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  create  a  daily  schedule  of 
activities  that  includes  both  fun  and  work. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "How  many  of  you  wanted  to  do 
something  last  night,  bur  you  didn't 
have  the  timer  Did  any  of  you  runout 
of  time  while  you  were  getting  ready 
for  school  this  morning?  Did  anyone 
not  get  an  assignment  finished  today 
because  von  ran  out  of  time?" 


2.  Introduce  the  idea  of  time  manage- 
ment. Explain  that  a  "to-do"  list  is  a 
list  of  activities  you  need  or  w  ant  to 
complete  in  a  day.  Write  a  sample  "to- 
do"  list  on  the  board.  Have  students 
write  a  "to-do"  list  for  today  (or  to- 
morrow). 

3.  With  the  students,  estimate  the  time 
required  for  each  activity  in  the  sample 
"to  do"  list.  Have  the  students  esti- 
mate times  for  their  activities. 

4.  With  the  students,  prioritize  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  board.  Have  the  stu- 
dents prioritize  their  individual  lists. 

5.  Hand  out  "A  Day  In  The  Life  Of 

 "  (Handout  #4).  Have  the 

students  create  a  daily  schedule,  using 
their  "to-do"  lists  as  a  guide. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIEt  CE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  can  schedules  help  you  get  every- 
thing in?  (You  can  schedule  impor- 
tant things  first. ) 

2.  Should  you  have  work  and  play  on 
your  scheduler  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  do  you  do  if  you  have  too  many 
things  to  fit  into  your  scheduler 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  decide  what  is 
important: 

Pe ) -so n a liza  tio n  Qticstion s: 

1.  After  finishing  vour  schedule,  what 
would  you  changer 

2.  Did  you  have  work  and  play  on  your 
scheduler  How  much  time  for  each? 
Did  you  remember  to  schedule  time 
for  prayer? 

3.  Did  you  have  time  left  over?  What  did 
'*ou  do  with  it? 

4.  How  did  you  decide  which  activity 
was  more  important? 

CLOSURE 

Follow  this  or  an  adjusted  schedule  tomor- 
row and  report  on  its  success,  using  the 
"Schedule  Progress  Report"  ( Handout  #5  ). 
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Handout  #4  -  Lesson  18  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LSFE  OF 

6:00  A.M   _ 

7:00  A.M.  

8:00  A.M  

9:00  A.M.  

10:00  A.M  

11:00  A.M.  

12  NOON  

1:00  P.M.  

2:00  P.M  

3:00  P.M.  

4:00  P.M  

5:00  P.M.  

6:00  P.M  

7:00  P.M.  

8:00  P.M  

9:00  P.M.  
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Handout  #5  -  Lesson  18  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


SCHEDULE  PROGRESS  REPORT 

My  schedule  worked:  (circle  one) 

GREAT  OK 

AWFUL 

I  need  to  change    

but                         ..  .._  „  ..    • 

—    -  -     •  I 

worked  pretty  well. 

Suggestions  for  next  schedule: 
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Time 

Management 


Topic 

Time  Management 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 29,  Have  the  self-motivation  to  initiate  a 
learning  activity  when  required  ac- 
tivities arc  completed 

130.  Explore  different  leisure  time  activi- 
ties, e.g.,  hobbies,  crafts,  arts,  recre- 
ation 

Lesson  Overview 

Allow  at  least  one  week  to  complete  this 
lesson.  Announce  and  explain  the  hobby 
fair.  Each  student  then  chooses  a  topic.  The 
next  week,  students  display  their  projects 
and  explore  those  of  others.  Finally,  they 
verbalize  hobbies  they  would  like  to  try. 

Basic  Information 

Children  today  have  more  leisure  time  than 
any  generation  in  the  past.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  them  spend  a  large  amount  of  that 
time  in  front  of  the  TV,  This  activity  might 
spark  their  interest  in  an  activity  they  could 
enjoy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  list  of  possible  hobbies 

•  Slips  of  paper  and  pencil 

•  "Hobby  Fair  Plan  Form" 
(Handout  #6) 

•  Display  materials  (furnished  by  stu- 
dents whenever  possible) 

PROJECT  CAUTION 

You  will  need  to  adapt  the  lesson  to  fit  your 
students'  interests  and  abilities.  Keep  in 
mind  financial  limitations  and  problems  they 
may  have  in  transporting  materials. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  select  ,  prepare  and  display 
information  about  a  hobbv. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them 
have  hobbies.  Have  them  share  ex- 
amples. 

2.  Tell  t  hem  that  in  one  week,  we  will  be 
having  a  hobby  fair.  Fach  student  will 
be  responsible  for  a  hobby.  Read  the 
attached  list.  Ask  for  any  additions 
they  can  think  of. 

3.  Emphasize  that  von  would  like  to 
have  a  wide  vark  v  of  hobbies  dis- 
played. Set  the  guidelines  for  materi- 
als, transportation  of  materials,  size 
of  display,  etc.  Answer  any  questions. 

4.  Hand  out  slips  of  paper.  Have  stu- 
dents write  their  names  and  hobby 
they  would  like  to  display.  This  could 
be  one  they  have  or  one  that  sounds 
interesting  to  them. 

5.  Collect  results.  Talk  with  students 
who  have  named  the  same  hobby.  It* 
more  than  two  have  the  same,  en- 
courage some  to  choose  other  topics, 
if  possible.  Or,  suggest  that  they 
present  their  hobby  as  a  team,  with 

:h  talking  about  a  different  aspect. 

6.  Hand  out  the  "Hobby  Fair  Plan 
Form"  (Handout  #6).  Tell  students 
that  you  would  like  the  forms  re- 
turned by  the  following  day.  When 
they  are  returned,  meet  briefly  with 
each  student  to  see  their  ideas,  sug 
gest  necessary  changes  and/or  ap- 
prove the  plan. 

7.  Throughout  the  week,  offer  help, 
support,  information,  materials  and 
whatever  else  students  need. 

8.  Hold  the  Hobby  Fair! 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con  ten  t  Questions: 

1 .  Why  do  we  have  such  a  wide  variety  of 
bobbies  in  this  country: 

2.  Do  they  all  require  expensive  equip- 
ment? 

3.  Which  hobbies  could  you  continue 
your  entire  life? 

4.  Which  hobbies  could  you  enjoy  with 
things  that  you  have  at  home? 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Tell  me  something  new  you  learned 
about  a  hobby. 

2.  Which  hobbies  were  interesting  to 
your 

3.  Did  any  of  them  look  like  something 
you  would  like  to  try?  What  will  you 
need  to  try  it?  Where  will  you  get  the 
ill  serials: 


CLOSURE 

Investigate  any  hobbies  that  look  interest- 
ing. Set  a  goal  to  start  a  hobby  if  you  do  not 
have  one  or  to  invite  someone  to  share  a 
hobby  with  vou. 


Time 
Management 

(continued) 


POSSIBLE  TOPICS  FOR  HOBBY  FAIR 


Bowling 

Swimming 

Reading 

Stamp  collecting 

Playing  cards 

Playing  a  board  game 

Painting 

Models 

Sewing,  cross-stitch,  etc. 

Rocket  launching 

Bird  watching 

Playing  an  instrument 

Cooking 

Drawing 

Building  things  (Legos,  etc.) 

Rock  collecting 

Skiing 

Playing  a  video  game 

Ant  farm 

Doll  collecting 

Collecting  sports  (baseball)  cards 

Skateboarding 

Training  pets 

Scuba  diving 

Raising  pets 

Magic  tricks 

Gardening 

Can  you  think  of  any  others? 
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Handout  #6  -  Lesson  19  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


HOBBY  FAIR  PLAN  FORM 


NAME: 


Hobby  being  displayed: 


Check  how  you  will  tell  about  your  hobby: 
|    |  Show  pictures 
|    [  Demonstrate 
|"   |  Display  equipment 
|    |  List  rules,  helpful  tips,  etc. 
[    |  Other  (explain) 

List  materials  you  will  need  (if  any): 
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Lesson  20 

Topic 

Self- Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private 
and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

139.  Describe  the  differences  between 
good  touch  and  bad  touch 

142.  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons 
who  are  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  define  and  give  examples  of  good 
and  bad  touch.  Students  then  judge  five 
examples  as  good  or  bad.  Next,  students 
learn  "Body  Safety  Rules."  Then,  they  dis- 
cuss who  they  can  tell  if  something  happens 
to  them.  Finally,  each  student  makes  a  per- 
sonal list  of  people  they  can  talk  to  if  they 
have  a  "bad  secret"  to  tell. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  statistics  for  childhood  sexual  assault 
are  staggering.  Nationally,  one  out  of  every 
four  girls  and  one  out  of  every  1 1  boys  are 
sexually  assaulted.  In  85  percent  of  renorted 
cases  of  sexual  abuse,  the  children  were 
abused  by  someone  they  knew.  Education  is 
an  important  tool  for  decreasing  these  sta- 
tistics. If  children  do  not  have  knowledge  of 
sexual  abuse,  they  will  not  know  what  to  do 
if  someone  tries  to  abuse  them.  In  addition, 
lacking  such  information,  victimized  chil- 
dren may  be  too  embarrassed  or  afraid  to 
report  the  abuse.  Assess  your  own  comfort 
level  and  biases  which  could  affect  the  pre- 
sentation. Not  all  teachers  will  feel  enough 
at  ease  to  talk  with  their  students  about 
sexual  abuse.  In  such  cases,  a  qualified  re- 
source person  should  be  called  in.  (The 
presentation  is  more  effective,  however, 
when  done  by  the  classroom  teacher  since 
children  are  more  likely  to  open  up  to  a 
familiar  person.) 

NOTE 

As  the  lessons  are  being  taught,  be  sensitive 
to  anv  student  who  seems  to  be  more  emo- 


tional than  the  situation  calls  for.  Make  sure 
cither  you  or  the  school  counselor  talks  to 
the  child  privately.  If  you  suspect  abuse, 
know  where  to  refer  the  case. 

Good  touch  —  touches  that  make  you  feel 
safe  and  loved  ( they  might  include  hugging, 
playing,  snuggling,  helping,  etc.) 
Bad  touch  —  touches  that  make  you  feel 
angry  or  afraid  (they  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  kicking,  grabbing,  biting,  push- 
ing and  touching  the  private  parts  of  our 
bodies  for  no  good  reason) 
Private  parts  —  those  parts  of  the  body 
covered  by  a  swimsuit 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk  or  newsprint 
and  markers 

•  Poster  displaying  "Body  Safety  Rules" 

•  Paper  and  pencil  for  "Closure" 
activity 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  and  identify 
bad  touches  and  to  learn  what  to  do  if  a  bad 
touch  happens  or  is  attempted. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Say,  "Today  we  will  be  talking  about 
good  kinds oftouching and  bad  ki  nds 
of  touching  and  how  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence." If  the  students  seem  embar- 
rassed, let  them  know  that  it  is  all 
right  to  he  embarrassed  and  that  it  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  discuss.  Explain, 
"Kvcryone\s  body  has  private  parts. 
These  are  the  ones  that  arc  covered 
up  by  swimsuits  and  underwear. 
Something  that  is  private  is  all  our 
own  and  should  never  be  shared  un- 
less you  want  to." 

2.  Ask  students  to  define  good  touch 
and  bad  touch.  Add  any  informal  #n 
that  is  lacking  and  correct  any  misin- 
formation. Write  a  definition  for  each 
on  the  board. 

3 .  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of  each . 
List  these  on  the  board.  After  anv 
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discussion  of  negative  touch,  balance 
the  discussion  with  examples  of  posi- 
tive or  caring  touch.  Good  touch  is 
necessary  to  foster  a  healthy  self-con- 
cept. 

Ask,  "How  do  you  know  it  a  touch  is 
good  orbad?  Could  touch  be  confus- 
ing?" Share  answers.  Tell  the  students 
that  their  feelings  are  a  good  indica- 
tor, adding  that  they  should  listen  to 
their  feelings  in  various  touch  situa- 
tions and  act  according  to  those  feel- 
ings. 

Give  examples.  Tell  the  students 
to  give  a  "thumbs  up"  sign  if  they 
would  feel  good  or  "thumbs  down"  if 
they  would  feci  bad  if  the  following 
happened. 
Mom  hugs  you. 
Brother  hits  you. 

An  older  kid  tries  to  push  you  into  his 
car. 

Teacher  pats  you  on  the  back. 
Dad's  business  partner  shakes  your 
hand. 

Ask,  "What  should  you  do  if  someone 
tries  to  give  you  a  bad  touch?"  Share 
answers,  Provide  some  "Body  Safety 
Rules"  to  follow. 

Say  "NO!"  or  "STOP!"  in  a  loud 
voice. 

Yell  for  help. 
Get  away. 

Tell  someone  you  trust. 

Always  remember   —  IT  IS  NOT 

YOUR  FAULT! 

Ask  the  class,  "What  do  you  do  if  they 
threaten  you  and  make  you  promise 
not  to  tell  ?"  Continue,  "Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  bad  secret?"  (Yes!)  and 
explain /'Bad  secrets  are  secrets  about 
what  someone  has  done  to  you  or  you 
have  done  to  someone  else.  You  can 
tell  bad  secrets  because  someone  needs 
to  know.  If  vou  tell,  s'ou  usually  feel 
better." 

Give  an  example  of  a  good  secret. 
Give  an  example  of  a  bad  secret. 


7.  Ask,  "To  whom  could  you  tell  a  'bad 
secret"?"  (Parents,  teacher,  priest, 
principal,  police,  an  adult  friend  or 
any  trusted  adult. ) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  are  "good"  touches?  What  are 
"bad"  touches? 

2.  What  are  the  "Body  Safety  Rules?" 

3.  Could  bad  touches  come  from  some- 
one you  love?  What  do  you  do  then? 

4.  To  whom  do  you  give  good  touches? 
How  do  you  do  it?  When? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Arc  secrets  about  touching  secrets 
you  should  keep? 

2.  To  whom  can  you  tell  a  "bad  secret"? 

3.  Is  it  your  fault  if  someone  tries  to 
touch  you  in  a  bad  way? 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  touched  in  a  bad 
way?  Did  you  tell  anyone?  Whom?  If 
not,  will  you? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  list  of  trusted  adults  you  could  talk 
to  if  vou  had  a  "bad  secret"  to  tell. 
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Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

144.  Verify  that  most  correction  and  pun- 
ishment is  not  abuse 

145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 
and  others) 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they 
can  deal  with  it 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  imagine  various  touches  and  dis- 
cuss how  they  would  feel.  They  then  define 
and  give  examples  of  physical  abuse.  Next, 
they  listen  to  and  discuss  a  story  about  a 
child  who  has  been  abused.  Finally,  they 
verbalize  what  they  have  learned  and  talk 
about  it  with  their  families. 

Vocabulary 

Physical  abuse  —  causing  bodily  harm  to 
another  person 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

•  Story  of  "At  Slicker's  House" 
(Attachment  B) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  good  and  bad 
touches  and  educate  them  about  reporting 
abuse  situations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 ,  Have  the  students  close  theireyesand 
relax  their  bodies.  Have  them  imag- 
ine the  following  types  of  hugs  as  you 
name  them: 

•  mommy  hug  and  daddy  hug 

•  fraidy-cat  hug  (makes  you  feel  safe 
when  yoif re  afraid) 

•  grandpa  and  grandma  hug 

•  sister  or  brother  hug  (also  known  as  a 
single-arm  hug) 


hurt  hug  {makes  the  pain  go  away) 
happy  hug 

Ask,  "How  did  they  make  you 
feel?" 

Have  students  imagine  these  differ- 
ent types  of  touches: 
petting  a  puppy  or  a  kitten 
petting  an  elephant 
someone  patting  you  on  the  back  to 
comfort  you 

someone  hitting  you  on  the  back 
because  they're  mad  at  you 

Ask,  "How  did  you  feel  about 
these  touches?" 

Discuss  physical  abuse.  Define  it  as 
causing  bodily  harm  to  another  per 
son. 

Read  the  story,  "At  Slicker's  House" 
to  the  students  (Attachment  B). 
Discuss  the  story.  Ask  these  ques- 
tions: 

"Who  do  you  think  Slicker's  mother 
called?"  (Shawn's  mother,  teacher, 
counselor,  priest. ) 

"How  do  you  think  Shawn  felt  after 
Pete  hit  him?"  (Hurt,  embarrassed, 
angry,  sad. ) 

"Why  do  you  think  Pete  hit  Shawn?" 
(To  show  off  in  front  of  his  friends. ) 
"How  did  Slicker  feel?"  (Sad,  angry, 
svmpathetic.) 

"Why  do  you  suppose  Shawn's 
mother  reacted  the  way  she  did?" 
( She  was  probably  frustrated  with  the 
boys'  fighting  and  didn't  know  what 
to  do  about  it.) 

"Why  do  you  think  Shawn  wanted  to 
talk  to  Slicker's  mother?"  ( He  thought 
she  might  know  what  to  do  since  she 
had  told  Slicker  that  hitting  someone 
all  the  time  was  abuse.) 
"Who  do  you  think  will  help  Shawn 
and  his  brother,  Pete?"  (Family, 
teacher,  counselor,  priest.) 
"Can  you  name  the  two  kinds  of 
touch  used  in  this  story?"  ( Comfort- 
ing touch  by  Slicker  and  his  mother, 
hurtintx  touch  hv  Pete  to  his  brother. ) 
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6.  Pose  this  question:  "Suppose you  see 
your  friend  Jenny's  mom  hi*  her  re- 
ally hard  on  the  face.  Her  nose  bleeds 
and  there  is  a  handprint  on  her  check. 
What  do  you  think  Jenny  should  do? 
What  advice  could  \ou  give  Jenny?" 
( Make  sure  that  she  gets  help  from  an 
adult.  Talk  to  school  counselor,  priest, 
child  abuse  prevention  agency,  etc) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  What  is  physical  abuse? 

2.  What  people  could  do  physical  abuse 
to  a  child?  ( Parents,  step-parents,  sib- 
lings, aunt,  uncle,  teacher,  neighbor, 
baby  sitter,  etc.) 

3.  What  should  you  do  if  you  are  abused 
or  if  you  see  someone  else  being 
abused?  (Try  to  get  out  of  the  situa- 
tion, tell  someone. ) 


4.  What  do  you  do  if,  like  Shawn's 
mother,  the  person  you  tell  doesn't 
believe  you?  (Tell  someone  else  who 
might  be  .able  to  help.) 

5.  What  else  have  you  learned  about 
physical  abuse? 

6.  Is  getting  spanked  for  doing  some- 
thing wrong  abuse?  (Explain  that  no, 
it  is  one  way  parents  help  their  chil- 
dren understand  not  to  do  things.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  abused  someone  else? 

2.  How  car  you  avoid  abusing  others? 

CLOSURE 

Write  down  three  things  you  have  learned 
about  physical  abuse.  Talk  with  your  family 
about  what  vou  have  learned. 
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AT  SLICKER'S  HOUSE 

Scene  I:  Shawn  and  Slicker  are  on  their  way  home  from  school 

It  was  Friday.  Shawn  was  on  his  way  home  from  school  with  his  friend 
Slicker.  Slicker  was  excited.  "My  whole  family  is  going  camping  for  the 
weekend.  Even  my  brother  who  goes  to  college."  Shawn  thought  about 
Slicker's  family.  He  rememoered  how  much  everyone  laughed  inside  Slicker's 
house.  He  felt  happy  too,  when  he  visited  at  Slicker's. 

Shawn's  brother,  Pete,  came  riding  up  to  Shawn  and  Slicker  on  his  bike.  He 
hadtwoof  hisfriends  with  him.  "You  better  get  home  fast  or  else,"  yelled  Pete. 

Shawn  answered,  "Okay,  but  I'm  talking  to  Slicker  right  now."  Pete  got  off 
his  bike,  put  up  the  kickstand,  walked  over  and  stood  very  close  to  Shawn.  He 
growled,  "I  said  now,  you  idiot."  Then  Pete  took  his  hand  and  hit  the  back  of 
Shawn's  head,  hard.  It  really  stung.  Pete  rode  off  in  a  huff  with  his  friends. 

Slicker  just  stood  there  for  a  moment,  then  he  reached  out  and  touched 
Shawn's  arm.  "Are  you  okay?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,  I'm  okay,"  answered  Shaw.i. 

"Why  did  he  do  that  to  you?"  Slicker  asked. 

"It's  no  big  deal.  I  guess  I  just  made  him  mad,"  said  Shawn. 

"But  Shawn,  he  really  hurt  you.  My  mom  say:  hitting  someone  like  that  is 
abuse.  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  do  that." 

Shawn  looked  at  Slicker  for  a  second,  then  turned  and  walked  home. 

Scene  II:  Later  that  night  at  Shawn's  house 

That  night,  Shawn's  mother  tucked  him  into  bed.  Shawn  told  her,  "Pete  hit 
me  today  and  it  hurt." 

Shawn's  mother  said,  "Well,  what  did  you  do  to  make  him  mad?" 
Shawn  answered,  "Nothing,  Mom,  honest." 

Shawn's  mother  stood  up  and  said,  "You  kids  are  always  fighting.  I  get  so 
tired  of  it."  Then  she  walked  out  the  door. 

Scene  III:  After  the  weekend 

On  Monday  morning,  Shawn  walked  briskly  to  school.  He  saw  Slicker  and 
a  couple  of  other  friends  playing  frisbee.  "Hey,  I  want  to  know  everything  you 
did  camping." 

"It  was  awesome,"  answered  Slicker.  "Meet  me  at  my  house  after  school 
and  I'll  show  you  the  rocks  I  collected." 

(continued) 
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AT  SLICKER'S  HOUSE  (continued) 


Shawn  ran  all  the  way  to  Slicker's  house  after  school.  Slicker  wasn'tthere  yet, 
so  Shawn  sat  down  on  the  front  steps  to  wait  for  him.  "Isthat  Shawn  out  there?" 
called  Slicker's  mother.  She  came  out  and  sat  down  beside  Shawn  on  the  step. 
"I'll  bet  Slicker  is  going  to  show  you  his  rocks." 

"Yeah!  He  said  you  went  camping.  I  bet  that  was  fun.  I  wish  I  could  go,  too." 

She  laughed  and  hugged  Shawn.  Shawn  felt  a  little  silly  about  being 
hugged,  but  happy  and  special,  too.  "Maybe  sometime  this  summer  we'll  see 
if  you  could  go  along,  okay?"  Shawn  felt  so  glad  he  started  to  wiggle  his  feet. 

Shawn  remembered  something  Slicker  had  said.  "Slicker  told  me  that  you 
said  it  was  wrong  for  someone  to  hit  someone  else  all  the  time." 

She  answered,  "Yes,  I  told  him  that." 

Shawn  wenton,  "Well,  what  if  the  person  who  hityou  saidyou  deserved  it?" 
Slicker's  mother  looked  at  Shawn  and  said,  "Shawn,  no  one  deserves  to  be 
hit  all  the  time." 

"Even  if  they're  not  always  good?"  asked  Shawn. 
"Even  then,"  she  replied. 

There  was  siiencp  for  a  minute  and  then  Slicker's  mother  asked,  "Shawn,  is 
somebody  treating  you  badly?" 

Shawn  looked  attheground,  "I  don't  know.  My  brother  hits  me  quite  a  bit." 

She  asked  him,  "Have  you  told  your  parents?" 

"My  mom  says  it  happens  'cause  I  make  him  mad,"  answered  Shawn. 

"It  sounds  like  your  brother  might  be  abusing  you.  That  is  not  okay.  How  do 
you  feel  about  it?"  asked  Slicker's  mom. 

Shawn  answered,  "Mad,  I  guess.  But  scared  too.  And  sort  of  ...  sad." 

"Shawn,  I  care  about  you.  I  need  to  tell  someone  about  this  who  can  help 
you." 

Quickly  Shawn  asked,  "Will  Pete  get  in  trouble?  You  know,  he's  not  always 
so  mean.  Sometimes  he  gives  me  stuff  and  plays  games  with  me." 

"Pete  needs  someone  to  help  him,  too.  He  needs  to  learn  how  to  treat 
people  fairly.  Do  you  feel  okay  about  staying  here  while  I  call  someone  who  can 
help  you?" 

Shawn  felt  scared,  but  he  said,  "Yeah,  okay." 
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Lesson  22 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

141 .  Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they 
are  abused 

147.   Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  give  their  definition  of  strangers. 
Additional  information  about  strangers  is 
given.  Next,  caution  rules  and  strategies  are 
discussed.  Students  then  role-play  situa- 
tions with  strangers.  Finally,  they  record 
and  illustrate  the  "Dealing  with  Strangers" 
rules. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

Children  can  learn  to  use  prevention  skills 
without  fear  and  without  explicit  informa- 
tion that  may  not  be  in  their  best  long-term 
interest.  Since  application  is  an  important 
step,  it  would  be  helpful  to  acknowledge 
anv  successes  or  discuss  other  scenarios  as 
they  come  up  throughout  the  year. 

Family  code  word  —  a  word  determined 
bv  the  family  and  used  to  identity  "okay" 
strangers 

Stranger  —  person  not  known,  seen  or 
heard  of  before 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Poster  listing  "Rules  for  Dealing  With 
Strangers"  (make  from  suggestions 
under  *  Activity"  #3) 

•  Poster  with  "Information  About 
Strangers"  (make  during  "Activity" 
#5) 

•  Chart  paper  or  other  large  sheet  ot 
paper 

•  Paper  and  pencil  for  "Closure" 
activity 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  define  strangers,  under- 
stand the  need  to  be  cautious  and  to  learn 
strategies  to  protect  themselves. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask,  "Who  are  strangers?"  and  have 
class  brainstorm  answers.  Acknowl- 
edge the  predominance  ofnice  strang- 
ers in  the  world,  but  set  guidelines  for 
when  civ!  Ircn  should  be  concerned 
with  following  rules  about  strangers. 
These  or  similar  messages  should  be 
included. 

•  A  stranger  is  anyone  you  don't  know. 

•  Most  people  are  strangers  and  most 
of  them  are  nice. 

•  You  can't  tell  by  looking  who  is  nice 
and  who  isn't. 

•  When  you  are  with  an  adult  who  is 
taking  care  of  you,  that  adult  is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  making  deci- 
sions about  strangers. 

•  When  you  are  by  yourself  or  with 
your  friends,  you  must  follow  the 
rules  with  all  strangers. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  what  could 
happen  if  they  didn't  believe  these 
statements. 

3.  Kxplaim  "Certain  rules  should  be  fol- 
lowed when  you  are  without  adult 
supervision."  Display  the  chart  and 
repeat: 

•  "Stay  an  arm's  reach  away  from  some- 
one you  don't  know.  Keep  a  'Circle 
of  Safety'  around  yourself. " 

•  "Don't  talk  to  someone  you  don't 
know,  including  answering  ques- 
tions." 

•  "Don't  take  anything  from  someone 
you  don't  know,  not  even  something 
that  belongs  to  you  or  your  family." 

•  "Don't  go  with  someone  you  don't 
know,  unless  the  person  knows  your 
predetermined  family  code  word." 
( Explain  code  word  to  students.) 

Ask,  "What  do  you  think  of  these 
rules?" 
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(continued) 


4.  Ask,  "When  would  you  start  to  foci 
uncomfortable  or  afraid  with  a 
stranger?" 

5.  Ask,  "Where  and  how  could  you  get 
help  immediately  if  you  needed  it?" 
Write  these  answers  on  chart  paper  to 
display  in  the  room, 

Ask,  "Whom  would  you  tell  this 
experience  to  at  a  later  time?"  (List.) 

Compare  these  lists  with  those 
from  I  .esson  20,  Activitv/Txpcriencc 
point  #7  and  Lesson  21,  Content 
Questions  #3  and  #4. 

6.  Ask,  "What  would  you  do  ifsomeone 
called  you  by  name,  said  they  were 
your  mom's  cousin  and  offered  vou  a 
ride  home  from  school?"  Rolc-plav. 

Ask,  "What  would  you  do  if 
someone  offered  to  give  you  S5  to 
show  them  to  the  nearest  doctor's 
office  in  town?"  Role-plav. 

7.  Have  pairs  of  students  role-play  the 
following  scenarios: 

•  A  stranger  comes  up  to  you  in  the  hall 
at  school.  She  says  she  needs  help  to 
bring  in  materials  for  the  assembly 
this  afternoon.  What  do  you  do? 

•  You  just  finished  a  ball  game  at  the 
park.  A  stranger  comes  up  to  you, 
congratulates  you,  introduces  him- 
self as  an  assistant  coach  for  one  of  the 
pro  teams  and  offers  to  give  you  some 
pointers  to  improve  your  game.  What 
do  you  do? 

After  each  role-play,  ask,  "What 
did  you  do?  Why?  What  would  your 
parents  tell  you  to  do?  Did  you  break 
anv  of  the  safety  rules?" 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  need  to  be  cautious  of 
strangers?  (Not  all  strangers  are 
friendly.  Some  can  harm  us. ) 

2 .  What  rules  about  strangers  should  we 
follow?  (See  poster.) 

3.  Whom  should  you  tell  if  you  are 
abused? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  could  you  do  to  protect  your- 
self against  strangers? 

2.  Are  strangers  at  your  school  auto- 
matically safe?  At  church?  In  the  gro- 
cery store?  In  your  neighborhood? 

CLOSURE 

Copy  and  illustrate  the  rules  to  pre  teet 
yourself  from  strangers.  Take  your  poster 
home,  share  it  with  your  parents  and  hang  it 
up  in  your  room  as  a  reminder  to  be  cautious 
around  strangers. 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

lr>7.  Take  responsibility  tor  completing 
school  work  and  using  time  well 

161.  Discuss  the  role  of  motivation  in 
achieving  goals 

162,  Set  self-improvement  goals  and  de- 
velop and  follow  a  plan  to  accomplish 
them 

Lesson  Overview 

Studentseonsider  how  often  they  plan  events 
in  their  lives.  They  then  evaluate  their  study 
and  behavior  habits  by  completing  a  check- 
list. Finally,  they  design  a  plan  to  change  a 
weakness  into  a  strength. 

Basic  information 

Planning  ahead  and  setting  goals  can  in- 
crease students"  control  overt  heir  own  lives. 
By  learning  and  using  guidelines  for  setting 
goals,  they  will  become  more  aware  of  events 
they  can  control  and  those  they  cannot. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  ''Assessment  of  Goals"  (Handout  #7} 

•  "Setting  A  Goal  For  Myself' 
(Handout  #8) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  analyze  their  qualities 
and  to  set  goals  to  improve  their  work 
habits  or  behavior  patterns. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  On  the  board, draw  the  continuum  in 
Figure  23.1  to  illustrate  various  de- 
grees of  planning. 

2.  Ask,  "Where  do  you  stand?"  You 
might  have  some  or  all  the  students 
actually  stand  near  their  mark.  Ask, 
"Why  is  planning  important :M  and 
"Is  planning  important  in  school 
also: 

3.  Distribute  "Assessment  of  Goals" 
(Handout  #7).  Have  the  students 
evaluate  their  skills  by  completingtbe 
checklist. 

4.  Discuss  "Personalization  Question" 
#1. 

5.  Distribute  "Setting  a  Goal  For  My- 
self (Handout  #8).  Emphasize  that 
planning  and  goal  setting  can  in- 
crease the  students'  control  over  their 
ow  n  lives,  Discuss  the  guidelines  for 
setting  goals, 

6.  Have  students  choose  one  thing  they 
want  to  change  in  their  school  work. 
Have  them  write  a  goal  with  a  plan  to 
achieve  it.  Make  sure  it  is  clear.  Offer 
assistance  as  necessary. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Whv  is  setting  goals  important?  (It 
gives  a  sense  of  direction ;  helps  us  see 
what  is  important.) 

2 .  Besides  school  work,  what  things  can 
you  set  goals  for?  (Home,  spiritual 
life,  hobbies,  leisure,  relationships 
and  so  on. ) 

3.  How  do  you  know  when  a  goal  is 
reached?  (When  vou  have  finished 
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Nothing  in 
my  life  is 
planned 


!  let  others 
make  plans 
for  me 
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Some  things  I 
plan;  others 
just  happen 


I  make  plans 
with  others' 
help 


I  plan 
everything 
myself 


Figure  23.1 
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4. 


w  hat  you  set  out  to  do.  Stress  the 
importance  of  having  clear  and  spe- 
cific goals  so  we  know  when  we  have 
reached  them.)  How  do  you  think 
you  will  feel? 

What  kind  of  goals  do  you  thin1: 
Christ  set:  (To  accomplish  the 
Father's  will. ) 


CLOSURE 

Write  your  goal  on  a  card.  Tape  the  card  in 
a  prominent  place  where  you  will  see  it  every 
day  until  it  is  achieved.  Share  success  stories 
next  week. 


Perso  n  a  liza  tio n  Qitcstio ns: 

1.  What  are  your  strong  qualities?  Your 
weak  qualities?  How  can  you  change 
weaknesses  into  strengths? 

2.  Can  anyone  else  achieve  your  goals? 
Whv  not? 
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Handout  #7  -  Lesson  23  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


ASSESSMENT  OF  GOALS 


ALL  THE 
TIME 

 V 

MOST  OF 
THE  TIME 

 r 

SOMETIMES 

NEVER 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1 .    I  read  all  the  directions  before  I  begin  work. 

-   

2.    I  turn  in  my  work  on  time. 

3.    I  complete  my  work  doing  the  best  I  can. 

i 
1 

PROJECTS 

\ 

j 

1 

1.    I  plan  my  time  to  complete  my  work  ~>n 
time. 

 1 

I 

! 

j 

 1 

2.    If  I  am  asked  to  bring  materials  to  class,  I 
bring  them  the  day  they  are  needed. 

| 

i 

3.    I  try  my  best  on  the  projects  (handwriting, 
neatness,  quality). 



LISTENING  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

I 

1 .    I  pay  close  attention  when  assignments  are 
discussed. 

I  i 
j 
i 
1 
i 

1- 

2.    I  listen  quietly  while  others  are  speaking. 

i 

i  

j 

3.    If  I  don't  understand  something,  I  ask  a 
question  at  the  right  time. 

i 

4.    I  share  in  class  discussions. 

1- 

j 

BEHAVIOR 

1 .    I  bother  other  people. 

2.    I  am  careful  of  other  people's  feelings. 

3.   When  I  come  into  the  classroom,  I  sit  in  my 
own  seat  and  am  ready  for  class  to  begin. 
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SETTING  A  GOAL  FOR  MYSELF 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SETTING  GOALS 

■  You  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  do. 

■  You  believe  you  can  do  it. 

■  You  are  able  to  do  it  with  work  and  effort. 

■  If  other  people  are  part  of  your  goal,  you 
can  talk  to  them  about  it. 

■  You  can  measure  your  goal. 

■  You  WANT  to  reach  it. 

■  You  will  work  on  only  one  goal  at  a  time. 

■  You  are  sure  your  goal  will  not  hurt  anyone. 


Check  here 
when  you 
have  reached 
your  goal. 
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Lesson  24 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

163.  Accept  responsibility  tor  their  part  of 
a  group  project  (accountability ) 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  an  explanation  ot  the 
topic  and  discussion  of  roles  different  mem- 
bers play  in  a  group.  Students  are  placed  in 
home  teams,  then  regrouped  into  expert 
groups  to  gain  information  to  share  with 
their  home  teams.  After  the  information  is 
shared  and  discussed  with  the  home  team, 
students  name  the  group  role  they  prefer 
and  tell  w  hy. 

Vocabulary 

Home  team  —  a  group  of  students  who  will 
be  sharing  information  w  ith  one  another 
Expert  group  —  a  group  that  includes  a 
representative  from  each  home  team,  w  ith 
all  working  on  the  same  questions 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Expert  Worksheet"  ( Handout  #9 }, 
one  per  student 

•  "Explanation  of  Group  Roles"  sheet 
(  Handout  #  1 0  K  one  per  home  group 

•  One  set  of  four  cards  per  home  group 
(collector,  recorder,  reporter  and 
leader) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  participate  in  a  coopera- 
tive learning  activity  by  explaining  the  pro- 
cedure, creating  groups  and  leading  the 
discussion.  (If  you  are  already  using  coop- 
erative learning,  adapt  this  to  your  local 
practice. ) 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  "Today  we  are  going  to 
do  a  cooperative  learningactivity  that 
has  to  do  with  working  in  groups. 
You  will  be  working  in  a  group  of 
four,  but  you  will  be  the  only  person 
who  can  provide  your  one-fourth  of 
the  information. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four. 
(If  you  have  an  uneven  number  of 
students,  pair  the  extra  students  with 
someone  so  they  can  work  as  a  team. ) 

Distribute  the  "Expert  Work- 
sheet" (Handout  #9)  to  each  stu- 
dent. 

3.  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  answering  the  questions 
for  only  one  of  the  group  roles  (col- 
lector, recorder,  reporter,  leader). 

Have  each  student  draw  a  group 
role.  (Make  small  cards  foreach  group 
to  draw.  The  cards  are  labeled  "col- 
lector/' u recorder,"  "reporter,'' 
"leader.") 

4.  Tell  the  students,  "Notice  which  role 
you  have.  You  will  meet  with  all  the 
other  people  in  this  room  who  have 
the  same  role  so  you  can  work  on  the 
answers  together.  You  will  have  three 
minutes  to  discuss  and  record  your 
answers  within  your  expert  groups 
before  you  return  to  your  home  team 
to  share  the  information." 

5.  After  three  to  five  minutes,  have  the 
expert  groups  break  up  and  have  stu- 
dents return  to  their  home  teams. 

6.  Distribute  "Explanation  of  Group 
Roles"  (Handout  #10)  to  each  group. 
Give  them  three  to  five  minutes  to 
complete  their  sheets. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Who  cleans  up?  Who  gets  materials? 
Who  hands  in  the  assignments?  Who 
writes  the  answers?  Who  shares  in 
discussion?  Who  reads  the  answers  to 
the  class?  Who  keeps  everybody  work- 
ing on  the  project? 


Self-Direction 
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Responsibility 
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(continued) 


2 .  Could  anyone  else  provide  yourhomc 
team  with  your  information? 

3.  Docs  each  group  have  to  have  all  of 
these  members?  What  happens  if  you 
have  a  group  of  three?  A  group  of 
five?  (One  member  could  do  more 
than  one  job.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  did  you  feel  about  doing  your 
job  —  knowing  the  home  team 
depended  on  you? 

2 .  What  happens  to  any  group  you  are  in 
if  you  don't  participate?  (The  group 
has  less  quality  and  the  load  is  unfair. ) 


3.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  group  when 
someone  did  not  do  theirshare?  How 
did  you  feel? 

4 .  Did  you  ever  not  do  your  share?  How 
do  you  think  others  in  the  group  felt? 

CLOSURE 

Tell  which  group  role  you  like  best  and 
explain  why.  (This  could  be  written  or  oral.) 
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Handout  #9  -  Lesson  24  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


EXPERT  WORKSHEET 

MY  ROLE  IS  

Directions:  Answer  the  following  questions  about  your  role. 

1 .  Describe  what  you  think  the  job  is. 

2.  What  would  happen  if  others  didn't  do  their  job? 

3.  If  they  don't,  who  will? 

4.  Is  that  fair? 

5.  Should  you  always  have  the  same  job? 

6.  Why  or  why  not? 
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Lesson  25 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

177.  Identity  and  choose  healthy  ways  of 

feeling  good. 
181.   Discuss  what  a  habit  is  and  how  it 

develops 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  definition  of  hab- 
its. Students  brainstorm  and  judge  their 
habits.  After  a  discussion  about  changing 
habits,  they  discuss  adult  habits.  Next,  they 
act  out  various  habits  for  their  classmates  to 
identity.  Finally,  they  create  apian  tochange 
an  unhealthy  habit  they  have. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Charade  cards  listing  habits  (some 
possibilities  are:  driving  safely;  shar- 
ing; being  happy;  exercising;  build- 
ing something;  nail  biting;  driving 
after  drinking  too  much;  smoking; 
overeating;  making  fun  of  people; 
etc. ) 

•  Paper  and  pencil  for  "Closure" 
activity 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  and  to  judge 
habits  of  children  and  adults. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Define  habit  as  a  usual  way  of  behav- 
ing or  acting  in  a  certain  way  because 
you've  always  done  it  that  way. 

Ask  students  to  brainstorm  hab- 
its they  have  w  hile  you  write  them  on 
the  board.  (Some  examples  are:  nail 
biting,  eating  between  meals,  getting 
up  at  7:00  a.m.,  saying  your  evening 
prayers,  etc. ) 


2.  Pick  a  habit  from  the  list.  Ask  stu- 
dents to  raise  ihcir  hands  if  they  have 
that  habit. 

Ask  several  volunteers, 

•  "How  long  have  you  had  the  habit?" 

•  "How  did  it  develop?" 

•  "Do  you  like  the  habit?" 

Choose  a  different  habit  and  ask 
the  same  questions. 

3.  Ask,  "Are  habits  good  or  bad?"  and 
ask  students  to  explain.  Help  stu- 
dents realise  that  some  habits  may  be 
neither  "gooc1"  nor  "bad,"  but  an- 
noying to  othe/s  or  socially  unaccept- 
able. " 

Go  through  the  list,  putting  a 
"  +  "  by  the  good  habits,  a  by  the 
bad  habits,  and  a  "?v>  if  they  aren't 
sure.  Ask,  "Which  category  has  the 
most  in  it?" 

4.  Ask  the  class,  "How  can  you  change 
a  habit?  Is  it  easy?"  Ask  students  to 
name  some  habits  they  have  changed 
and  how.  Ask,  "Can  adults  have  hab- 
its? Name  some?  Do  you  think  it  is 
easier  or  harder  for  adults  to  change 
habits?" 

5.  Tell  the  class,  "We  are  going  to  play 
charades.  On  these  cards  are  habits  — 
some  good,  some  bad,  some  annoy- 
ing. We  will  have  a  volunteer  role- 
play  the  habit  while  the  rest  of  us  try 
to  guess  what  it  is.  After  the  students 
guess,  ask,  "Is  it  good?  Bad?  Annoy- 
ing? Unknown?  If  bad  or  annoying, 
how  can  you  change  it?" 

Continue  acting  out  habits  as 
long  as  time  permits. 

6.  Using  an  example  like  exercising,  ex- 
plain how  habits  can  help  us  feel 
good.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  right 
away,  but  over  a  period  of  time  it 
helps  us  to  feel  better.  Also  use  an 
example  that  is  not  physical.  For  ex- 
ample, being  honest  can  help  us  live 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  feel  good. 


Substance 
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7.  As  a  class,  have  students  make  two 
lists,  one  titled,  "Habiis  that  make  us 
feel  good"  and  the  other,  "Habits 
that  do  not  make  us  (eel  good." 

Substance  PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Abuse  Content  Questions: 

Awareness  1  •    How  does  a  habit  develop?  (  By  doing 

something  over  and  over  again.) 

(continued)  2 .   Why  is  it  hard  to  change  them?  ( We 

are  used  to  doing  them  and  it  is  hard 
to  change  to  doing  something  differ- 
ent.) 

3.  What  makes  a  habit  bad?  (When  it 
hurts  us  or  others. ) 


Personalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  habit  you  have.  Would  you 
like  to  have  it  five  years  from  now? 
What  could  happen  if  you  did? 

2.  Who  could  you  go  to  tor  help  in 
breaking  a  bad  habit? 

CLOSURE 

Choose  a  habit  that  will  help  you  feel  good 
and  make  a  plan  to  adopt  it.  Give  yourself  a 
deadline  to  check  on  your  progress.  list 
anyone  who  can  help  you. 
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Lesson  26 

Topic: 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 82.  Describe  the  serious  health  problems 
caused  by  smoking 

183.  Identify  the  acceptable  and  non-ac- 
ceptable uses  of  alcohol 

184.  Identify  the  effects  of  using  the  drug 
alcohol 

185.  Identify  the  effects  of  driving  after 
drinking  alcohol 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco.  Then  alcohol  is 
discussed.  Through  illustration  and  dem- 
onstration, students  learn  how  alcohol  can 
be  harmful.  Finally,  students  survey  their 
parents  about  their  families'  use  of  drugs. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

In  most  places,  it  is  against  the  law  for 
people  under  18  to  have  or  use  tobacco. 
Nationally,  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  under  2  1 
to  have  or  use  alcohol.  The  majority  of 
adults  drink  at  least  occasionally  and  most 
do  so  without  incident.  However,  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  people  have  serious  drink- 
ing problems.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol  con- 
tributes to  heart  disease,  cancer,  liver 
disorders  and  to  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
( 10  to  15  years).  In  addition,  half  of  all  car 
crashes  and  60  percent  of  all  fatal  crashes 
involve  a  driver  who  has  been  drinking. 

For  vocabulary  words,  see  Handouts 
#1 1  and  #12. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  magazine  tobacco  advertisement 
or  a  cigarette  pack 

•  'Tobacco  Fact  Sheet"  { Handout  #1 1 ) 

•  An  outline  of  the  body,  brain  and 
digestive  system  (Attachment  C) 

•  "Alcohol  Fact  Sheet"  ( Handout  #12) 

•  "Family  Survcv  Sheet"  (Handout 
#13) 


RESOURCES 

Alcoholics  Anonymous.  PC)  Box  459, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10163.  212-870-3400. 

Al-Anon/Alatccn  Family  Group  Head- 
quarters. PO  Box  862,  Midtown  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10018-0862.212-302-7240 
(General).  800-344-2666  (From  anywhere 
in  the  US).  800-245-4656  (From  NY  only), 
800-443-4525  (From  Canada  only). 

BABES  (Beginning  Alcohol  and  Addic- 
tions Basic  Kducation  Studies),  17330 
Northland  Park  Court,  Southficld,  MI 
48075.  313-443-1676, 

Children  of  Alcoholics  Foundation,  Inc. 

PC)  Box  41  85,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  NY  1  0022.2  12-754-0656  (General), 
800-359-COAF, 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH). 
2013  H  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006, 
202-659-4310, 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  gain  knowledge  of  to- 
baeeo  and  alcohol  and  particularly  how  thev 
affect  the  body. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERJ  .;NCE 

1.  Tell  students,  "In  our  last  elass,  we 
talked  about  habits.  Today,  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  addietive  habits, 
like  smoking  eigarettes  and  drinking 
alcohol."  Hand  a  student  the  tobaeeo 
ad  from  the  magazine  or  the  eigarette 
pack.  Ask  the  student  to  read  the 
surgeon  general's  warning  to  the  elass. 
{ It  will  say  something  like,  "Smoking 
causes  lung  cancer,  heart  disease, 
emphysema  and  may  complicate  preg- 
nancy.") 

Ask,  "What  does  that  mean?" 
and  "Knowing  that,  why  do  people 
smoke?" 

2.  Ask  the  class,  "How  many  of  you 
know  someone  who  smokes?  Have 
von  ever  asked  them  whv  thev  smoke?" 
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(continued) 


(Someone  will  probably  say  the  per- 
son said  they've  tried  to  quit,  but  they 
couldn't.)  Continue, ^Tobacco is  ad- 
dictive. What  does  that  mean?"  (You 
can't  quit  easily. ) 

Ask,  "What  makes  it  addictive? M 
( Nicotine.) 

Ask,  "What  is  the  best  way  not  to 
get  addicted  to  nicotine?"  (Never 
start. ) 

3.  Read  and  discuss  the  "Tobacco  Fact 
Sheet"  (Handout  #11). 

4.  Tell  the  class  that  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  also  contain  an  addictive  drug 
called  ethyl  alcohol.  Explain,  "It  is  a 
depressant  which  means  that  it  slows 
the  body  and  mind  down.  More 
people  are  addicted  to  alcohol  than  to 
any  other  drug.  They  are  called  alco- 
holics." 

Continue,  "Alcohol  can  be  cx- 
tremely  harmful  if  someone  drives 
after  they  have  been  drinking.  The 
first  part  of  the  brain  affected  by 
alcohol  is  the  part  controlling  judg- 
ment. Alcohol  alsoaffccts  the  drinker's 
thinking,  mood,  memory  and  coor- 
dination." 

5.  Compare  the  brain  to  a  control  tower. 
Show  the  outline  of  the  body,  brain 
and  digestive  system  (Attachment  C ). 
Tell  the  class,  "When  the  control 
tower  functions  well,  so  does  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  brain  sends  mes- 
sages to  our  legs  to  walk,  our  mouths 
to  talk  and  our  arms  and  hands  to  do 
many  things,  like  throwing  a  ball  or 
writing  a  sentence.  Now,  let's  see 
what  happens  to  our  control  tower 
when  we  drink  alcohol.  "The  drink 
goes  into  our  mouth, down  our  throat, 
through  our  esophagus,  into  our 
stomach  and  then  into  our  small  in- 
testine. The  alcohol  goes  quickly 
through  the  walls  of  our  stomach  and 
small  intestine  into  our  bloodstream. 
Our  blood  takes  the  alcohol  up  to  our 
brain  and  this  affects  the  way  our 
'control  tower'  works.  Its  messages 
are  no  longer  clear,  so  we  might  walk 
funny  (stagger)  or  talk  funny  (slur 
words )  and  we  may  even  have  blurred 


vision.  We  might  not  even  be  able  to 
catch  a  ball  or  write  sentences  well." 

6.  Ask  for  a  volunteer  who  doesn't  mind 
getting  diz/.y.  Spin  the  child  around 
several  times  and  ask  the  student  to 
walk  in  a  straight  line  toward  another 
pupil.  The  dizziness  should  be  re- 
lated to  driving  skills,  which  are  far 
more  complicated  than  those  needed 
for  walking. 

7.  Read  and  discuss  the  "Alcohol  Fact 
Sheet"  (Handout  #12). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  did  you  learn  in  this  lesson 
about  smoking? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  is  harmful  for  you  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  a  person 
who  is  smoking?  Why?  (It  can  be, 
because  you  can  breathe  in  the  smoke 
they  breathe  out.) 

3.  What  is  the  legal  age  for  drinking 
alcohol?  Why?  (21.  So  a  person  is 
more  likely  to  have  enough  knowl- 
edge and  experience  ro  make  good 
choices  about  it.) 

4.  Name  some  occasions  when  you  have 
seen  people  drink  alcohol. 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  a 
smoker? 

2.  What  would  you  do  or  say  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  drive  home  after 
they  have  been  drinking? 

3.  Is  there  an  acceptable  use  of  alcohol? 
If  yes,  when?  (At  Mass,  medicinal 
purposes,  family  celebrations,  etc.  — 
in  moderation.) 

CLOSURE 

Take  home  the  ^Family  Survey  Sheet" 
(Handout  #13)  and  discuss  it  with  your 
parents  —  regarding  alcohol  and  other  legal 
drugs  (caffeine,  aspirin,  tobacco,  etc.) 
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Handout  #11  -  Lesson  26  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


TOBACCO  FACT  SHEET 

Cigarette  smoke  has  in  it  about  3000  chemicals,  some  of  which  are  poisons. 
Among  the  most  dangerous  chemicals  found  in  cigarette  smoke  are: 

■  Nicotine  —  a  poison  that  makes  the  bodywork  harder  than  normal 

■  Carbon  monoxide  —  a  dangerous  chemical  also  found  in  car 
exhaust  and  smog 

■  Tar  —  sticky  brown  goo  made  up  of  about  300  chemicals,  some  of 
which  cause  cancer  (People  who  smoke  one  pack  of  cigarettes  every 
day  get  about  one  cup  of  tar  in  their  lungs  in  a  year.) 

■  Arsenic  and  cyanide  —  deadly  poisons  used  by  tobacco  growers  to 
kill  insects  on  tobacco  plants 

■  Formaldehyde  —  a  chemical  used  to  preserve  something,  like  frogs 
used  in  dissection 

Smoking  cigarettes  may  cause: 

■  Dizziness  and  a  sick  feeling  in  the  stomach 

■  The  muscles,  brain  and  lungs  not  to  work  as  well  as  they  should 

■  The  body  and  heart  to  work  harder  than  normal 

■  Yellow  teeth  and  fingers 

■  Bad  breath  and  smelly  skin,  hair  and  clothing 

■  Coughing  and  sore  throat 

People  who  smoke  for  many  years  may  have  serious  health  problems, 
such  as: 

■  Heart  attack 

■  Cancer  of  the  lungs,  mouth,  voice  box,  windpipe,  bladder  and  kidney 

■  Strokes 

■  Emphysema 

■  Ulcers 

■  Bronchitis 

■  Dental  problems 
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Handout  #12  -  Lesson  26  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


ALCOHOL  FACT  SHEET 


Drinking  alcohol  can  cause: 

■  Stomach  ache 

■  Lack  of  coordination  (clumsiness) 

■  The  mind  to  feel  dull  and  foggy 

■  Mood  changes  —  people  may  feel  happy  one  minute  and  sad 
the  next 

■  Sleepiness 


Drinking  too  much  alcohol  makes  people  drunk.  People  who  are 
drunk  may: 

Become  depressed  or  sad 
Get  mean  and  violent 
Not  know  what  they  are  saying  or  doing 
Become  unconscious  (pass  out) 
Get  very  sick 


More  people  are  addicted  to  alcohol  than  to  any  other  drug. 
People  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol  are  known  as  alcoholics. 
Children  and  teenagers  can  become  alcoholics  and  it  can  happen 
more  quickly  in  young  people  than  in  adults. 

Half  of  all  car  accidents  in  this  country  in  which  someone  is  killed 
involve  a  driver  who  has  been  drinking.  Accidents  involving  drunk 
drivers  are  one  of  the  major  causes  of  death  among  teenagers. 
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Handout  #13  -  Lesson  26  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


THE 


FAMILY 


The  different  ways/times  we  use  alcohol 
in  our  family: 


The  different  ways/times  we  use  other  legal  drugs 
(caffeine,  tobacco,  pain  relievers,  cold  medicine,  etc.) 
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Lesson  27 


• 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

186.  Recognize  that  members  of'a  person's 
family  arc  not  perfect  and  will  make 
mistakes 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  draw  a  picture  of  their  family  and 
list  family  responsibilities,  '^hey  then  discuss 
mistakes  that  family  members  make.  Next, 
students  learn  about  and  practice  using  "I- 
Messages."  Finally,  each  finds  a  part  ner  and 
practices  using  "I-Messages." 

Vocabulary 

See  Handouts  #11  and  #12, 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

•  Drawing  paper 

•  Poster  disi  laying  the  "I -Message" 
formula  (make  from  "Activity"  #5) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  compare  family  respon- 
sibilities, to  name  things  that  cause  family 
disagreements  and  to  understand  the  ben- 
efits of  using  "I-Mcssages." 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Give  each  student  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper.  Have  them  hold  the  paper  the 
long  way,  then  fold  it  down  so  they 
have  a  top  and  bottom  part. 


• 


Ask  the  students  to  draw  a  picture  of 
their  family  on  the  top  half.  On  the 
bottom  half,  under  each  family  mem- 
ber, have  them  list  responsibilities 


that  family  member  has  (e.g.,  mom 
—  makes  dinner,  me  —  make  my  bed, 
dad  —  buy  groceries,  etc.). 

Ask  them  to  list  as  many  respon- 
sibilities for  each  person  as  they  can 
think  of. 

3.  Ask  the  students,  u\Vho  has  the  most 
responsibilities?  What  happens  if 
someone  doesn't  do  their  responsi- 
bilities? Does  your  family  ever  have 
disagreements?  Do  members  of  vour 
family  ever  make  mistakes?  How  do 
you  handle  that?  Does  anyone  have  a 
perfect  family?  Why  not?"  (WcYc 
human  and  humans,  unlike  God, 
make  mistakes.) 

4.  Tell  the  class,  "Communication  is 
important  in  families.  Many  people 
communicate  messages  that  blame  or 
judge.  This  causes  a  person  to  feel 
defensive  and  unwillingto  work  things 
out." 

C  Continue,  "Today,  we  are  going 
to  practice  using  'I-Messagcs.'  An  'I- 
Message'  is  a  clear  and  non-threaten- 
ing way  of  telling  people  what  you 
want  and  how  you  feel." 

5.  Display  the  "I -Message"  formula  and 
go  over  the  steps. 

•  I  feel  (state  the  feeling) 

•  When  you  (state  the  behavior) 

•  Because  (state  the  consequences) 

Some  examples  are: 

•  I  feel  angry  when  you  take  my  radio 
without  permission  because  then  I 
can't  listen  to  it. 

•  I  feel  pleased  when  you  ask  me  how 
my  day  went  because  it  shows  you  Ye 
interested  in  me. 

6.  Have  the  class  practice  using  "I-Mes- 
sages"  for  various  situations. 

•  Your  brother  forgot  to  feed  the  dog. 

•  Your  sister  was  45  minutes  late  pick- 
ing you  up  after  school. 

•  Your  dad  forgot  about  your  ball  game 
and  didn't  show  up. 

•  Your  mom  made  an  opecially  nice 
dinner  for  the  familv. 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 
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CLOSURE 

Find  a  partner.  Practice  using  "I-Messages" 
with  that  person.  Plan  to  use  "I-Messages" 
whenever  they  are  appropriate. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper,  write  about  a 
problem  you  have  with  someone  and  write 
an  "I-Message"  telling  them  how  you  feel. 

(Remind  students  that  "I-Mcssages" 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  a  family  has 
with  communication,  but  they  are  one  tool 
a  family  has  for  open  communication.) 


Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  time  you  made  a  mistake. 
How  did  you  feel?  How  did  you  act? 
What  did  someone  do  that  made  you 
feel  better?  Feel  worse? 

2 .  What  can  you  do  to  help  family  mem- 
bers who  have  made  mistakes? 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiiestions: 

1 .  What  is  a  family?  (A  group  of  people 
who  live  together  and  care  for  each 
other.) 

Substance  2.   Why  do  families  have  disagreements? 

Abuse  ( Because  they  do  not  always  see  things 

Awareness  the  same  way;  they  have  some  values 

which  are  different.) 

(continued)  3.   How  can  "I-Messages"  help  commu- 

nication within  a  family?  (It  makes 
communication  more  clear  and  is  less 
blaming.) 
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Lesson  28 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

220.  Explain  the  value  of  respecting  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  others 

222.  Practice  different  ways  of  resolving 
conflict  (compromise,  consensus, 
mediation) 

223 .  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in 
handling  conflicts 

226.  Identify  those  aspects  of  a  conflict 
which  they  can  and  cannot  control 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  consider  feelings  tha*  each  side  has 
in  a  conflict.  They  learn  that  conflict  is 
normal,  but  that  hurt  feelings  can  be  mini- 
mized if  the  situation  is  handled  well.  Next, 
they  become  familiar  with  and  practice  us- 
ing steps  to  resolve  conflicts.  Finally,  they 
describe  and  resolve  a  conflict  using  one  of 
the  methods  discussed. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

Conflict  is  a  normal  part  of  life.  Therefore, 
children  need  to  learn  skills  to  resolve  them. 
Peer  and  family  relationships  can  be  de- 
stroyed or  they  can  be  strengthened  by  the 
type  of  conflict  management  techniques 
used.  Put  downs,  name  calling  afj/or  de- 
nying the  problem  do  not  help. 

Compromise  —  each  side  gives  in  a  little 
Consensus  —  everyone  agrees  they  can  live 
with  the  decision,  even  if  it  isn^t  their  first 
choice 

Mediator  —  a  different  person,  not  directly 
involved,  settles  the  disagreement 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Chart  listing  "Steps  for  Conflict  Reso- 
lution'1 (make  from  "Activity"  #4) 

•  A  picture  of  a  conflict  (cut  from  a 
magazine) 

•  Paper  '  -  the  "Closure"  activity 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identity  various  ways  to 
solve  conflicts  and  to  become  familiar  with 
actions  that  help  and  those  that  harm  the 
problem-solving  process. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  students  think  of  a  disagree- 
ment they  have  had  with  someone 
and  ask,  "How  did  you  feel?  How  do 
you  think  the  other  person  felt?" 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  conflicts  are  a 
normal  part  of  life  and  that  how  con- 
flict is  handled  can  either  bring  people 
together  or  tear  them  apart. 

3.  Have  the  students  brainstorm  ways  of 
resolving  disagreements.  (Someone 
could  give  in;  both  sides  could  give  a 
little  ■ — -  compromise;  all  could  agree 
to  live  with  the  decision,  even  though 
they  might  prefer  something  else  — 
consensus;  have  someone  else  decide 
—  mediator.) 

4.  Tell  them  that  solving  conflicts  is 
similar  to  making  other  decisions. 
Display  a  chart  showing  the  follow- 
ing "Steps  For  Conflict  Resolution:" 

•  Identify  the  problem. 

•  Attack  the  problem,  not  the  person. 

•  Ask,  "Do  you  need  to  find  out  any 
information?" 

•  List  all  possible  solutions.  Pray  to 
know  what  the  best  solution  is. 

•  Which  solutions  best  solve  the  prob- 
lem? 

•  Pick  the  best  solution  you  can  both 
(all)  live  with. 

5.  Show  a  picture  of  a  conflict  that  you 
cut  out  of  a  magazine.  Have  the 
students  give  each  person  in  the  pic- 
ture a  name.  Ask  the  students  if  any- 
one wants  to  tell  us  what  they  think  is 
going  on.  (Let  several  respond.)  Then, 
ask  how  each  character  is  feeling  and, 
"What  are  possible  solutions  to  the 
conflict  that  will  show  Christian 
values?" 


Conflict 
Resolution 
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Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


Ask,  "Why  is  it  important  to 
respect  others'  feelings?  What  hap- 
pens if  we  don't?  Why  do  you  need  to 
consider  values?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Give  an  example  of  a  compromise 
(both  sides  giving  in). 

•  Give  an  example  of  a  consensus  ( both 
sides  agreeing  with  the  decision). 

•  Give  an  example  of  a  time  you  would 
use  a  mediator  (third  person )  to  solve 
the  problem. 

2.  How  can  you  use  prayer  in  handling 
conflicts? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  attack  the 
problem  and  not  the  person?  What 
happens  when  you  attack  the  person? 
(It  is  only  the  problem  which  can  be 
solved.  If  the  person  is  attacked,  that 
person  will  most  likely  only  help  to 
make  the  problem  worse.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  a  conflict  you  had  with  a 
friend  that  was  worked  out  satisfacto- 
rily. What  did  you  do?  What  did  your 
friend  do? 

2.  Think  of  a  disagreement  that  was  not 
handled  well.  What  went  wrong? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  work  out 
a  problem? 

CLOSURE 

Take  your  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  fold 
it  into  four  parts.  Draw  a  conflict  situation  in 
four  parts  so  that  the  fourth  part  shows 
conflict  solution. 

On  another  sheet  of  paper,  write  a  brief 
story,  ending  with  an  explanation  of  the 
solution  you  chose. 

(These  can  be  posted  under  the  cat- 
egories of  compromise,  consensus  or  me- 
diation.) 
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Lesson  29 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

227.  Practice  a  group  process  tor  resolving 
conflict 

228.  Identity  when  it  is  important  to  stand 
up  for  one's  beliefs  and  values 

229.  Explain  the  importance  of  handling 
personal  conflict  without  involving 
extraneous  people 

230.  Identify  and  practice  ways  to  handle 
an  unresolved  conflict 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  examine  group  conflict  and  group 
resolution.  They  then  role-play  and  discuss 
two  situations:  one  that  involves  a  mediator 
and  one  that  doesn't.  Next,  the  students 
discuss  how  to  handle  uncooperative  par- 
tics.  Finally,  they  examine  problems  and 
give  advice  for  solving  them. 

Vocabutary 

Compromise  —  each  side  gives  in  a  little 
Consensus  — everyone  agrees  they  can  live 
with  the  decision,  even  if  it  isn't  their  first 
choice 

Mediator  —  a  different  person,  not  directly 
involved,  settles  the  disagreement 

Suggested  Materials 

•  ("hart  showing  "Steps  for  Conflict 
Resolution"  (created  in  Lesson  28, 
"Activity"  #4) 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  practice  and  to  evaluate 
different  conflict  resolution  methods  and 
acquaint  students  with  helpful  and  harmful 
communication  skills. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  the  students,  "Have  you  ever 
witnessed  a  disagreement  at  recess 
between  two  groups  of  kids  who  were 
playing  a  game?  What  happened?  How 
was  it  resolved?  Was  that  a  good 
way?11 

2.  Role-play  the  above  situation  with  a 
group  of  students.  Evaluate  the  pro- 
cess, using  the  steps  for  conflict  reso- 
lution displayed  from  the  previous 
lesson.  Then  ask,  "Could  anything  be 
done  differently  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict more  quickly  or  easily?  Did  ev- 
eryone speak  at  once?  When  should 
you  talk?  When  should  you  listen?  As 
a  Christian,  why  is  it  important  to  trv 
to  resolve  conflicts?11 

3.  Ask  the  class,  "Are  there  times  when 
you  should  go  to  someone  for  help- 
When?  To  whom  would  you  go?  What 
if  you  disagree  with  their  solution?11 
(Mediators,  whether  parents,  teach- 
ers or  peers,  arc  usually  agreed  upon 
by  the  people  involved;  therefore,  the 
solution  should  stand.) 

Have  students  describe  a  situa- 
tion where  they  might  use  a  media- 
tor. Role-play  the  situation, 

4.  Tell  the  class  that  many  times,  the 
conflict  can  be  handled  by  the  people 
involved  and  they  should  at  least  try 
their  best  before  going  to  a  mediator. 
Role-play  a  situation  where  the  chil- 
dren resolve  their  own  conflict. 

5.  Ask  the  students,  "What  should  you 
do  if  you  have  a  conflict  with  some- 
one?11 (Talk  with  them.)  Ask,  "What 
if  the  person  says  they  don't  want  to 
talk?11  (Try  later,  gently  encourage 
them,  get  rid  of  your  anger  by  doing 
something  physical  and/or  something 
you  enjoy  so  you  can  feel  good  again. ) 

6.  Role-play  situations  where  the  other 
party  involved  doesn't  try  to  solve  the 
problem.  Caution  students  not  to 
blame,  criticize,  get  angry  or  do  any- 
thing else  to  make  the  situation  worse. 
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I  After  the  role-play,  ask,  "How- 

did  you  feel?  Did  your  actions  make 
|  the  situation  better  or  worse?  Why?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Conflict  Content  Questions: 

Resolution  1 .   What  actions  help  to  solve  problems? 

(Clarifying,  using  "I -Messages,"  be- 

(continued)  ing  willing  to  give  in  if  it  is  appropri- 

ate to  do  so,  etc. )  What  actions  make 
the  situation  worse?  (Blaming,  call- 
ing names,  throwing  a  temper  tan- 
trum, pouting  and  so  on.) 

2.  How  are  individual  and  group  con- 
flict resolutions  the  same?  ( Both  need 
to  be  solved  and  we  can  use  some  of 
the  same  methods  to  solve  both.) 
How  are  they  different?  (More  people 
are  involved  in  a  group  conflict  and  it 
is  sometimes  harder  to  get  everyone 
to  agree  to  a  solution.) 

3.  What  do  you  need  to  do  before  you 
go  to  a  mediator?  (Try  to  solve  it 
vourself.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  a  time  your  values  influ- 
enced your  decision.  (Ask  for  volun- 
teers to  share.) 

2.  What  is  vour  greatest  skill  in  conflict 
resolution  —  good  listening,  using iv  I 
feel"  statements,  not  blaming  others, 
controlling  your  anger?  Prom  that 
list,  what  do  you  feel  you  need  to 
work  on  the  most? 

3.  Think  of  a  conflict  you  are  having 
now.  What  could  you  do  to  resolve 
it? 

CLOSURE 

"Dear  Abbv"  is  a  columnist  people  write  to 
for  advice.  Create  a  letter  someone  might 
write  if  thev  were  having  a  problem  with 
someone.  Then,  pretend  you  are  "Dear 
Abby"  and  give  them  advice  on  solving  the 
problem. 
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Lesson  30 

Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

24 1 .  Define  prejudice  and  identify  that  it  is 
shown  in  many  ways 

242.  Identify  the  ways  that  individuals  dif- 
fer in  family  traditions  and  culture 

243.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences of  other  people  and  how  their 
lives  are  enriched  by  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  participate  in  an  activity  called, 
"Feeling  Like  an  Outsider. "  They  then  de- 
fine prejudice  and  identify  people  who  ex- 
perience it.  Next,  they  list  nationalities  of 
their  ancestors  and  share  any  customs  cel- 
ebrated in  their  families.  Students  then  iden- 
tify and  discuss  cultural  celebrations  that  are 
held  in  their  area.  Finally,  they  evaluate  the 
truthfulness  used  in  some  arguments. 

Vocabulary 

Prejudice  —  idea  formed  before  the  facts 
are  known  or  setting  aside  the  known  tacts 

Suggested  Materials 

•    Chalkboard  and  chalk 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify'  different  types  of 
prejudice  and  to  recognize  the  variety  of 
cultures  they  have  in  the  area. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Students  participate  in  an  activity 
called,  "Feeling  Like  an  Outsider." 
Ask  all  students  but  one  to  join  hands 
in  a  circle.  The  volunteer  must  try  to 
get  into  the  circle.  The  activity  usu- 
ally ends  when  the  outsider  gets  in  or 
gives  up.  Ask  the  outsider,  "How  do 
you  feel  now?  How  did  it  feel  to  be  on 
the  outside?  On  the  inside?"  Ask  the 
rest  of  the  class,  "Did  any  of  you  feel 


bad  tor  the  outsider?  What  did  you  do 
about  that  feeling?" 

Compare  this  activity  to  society. 
Ask,  uDo  we  ever  try  to  shut  people 
out  of  certain  places  or  activities? 
Why?  What  is  that  called?  (Preju- 
dice.) Is  prejudice  right?" 
2 .  Ask  students  to  think  of  the  nationali- 
ties of  their  ancestors.  List  these  on 
the  board. 

Ask,  "What  special  holidays  do 
you  observe  in  your  family?  Do  you 
have  special  food  to  go  along  with 
special  events?" 

List  cultural  celebrations  that  are 
held  in  your  area  (for  example,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parades,  German 
Oktoberfests,  Nordic  festivals,  Afro- 
American  events,  Native  American 
events,  Dutch  tulip  festivals,  Mexican 
fiestas,  Asian  events,  Hispanic  holi- 
days, Latin  American  cultural  fairs, 
etc.). 

Ask,  "Have  you  ever  been  to  a 
festival,  even  if  you  weren't  a  descen- 
dant of  that  country?  What  was  it  like? 
How  did  you  feel  about  the  music? 
Costumes?  Food?  Why  do  people  call 
America  the  "salad  bowP  of  the  world? 
Why  is  it  nice  to  have  a  variety  of 
cultures?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  prejudice? 

2.  Why  is  being  prejudiced  against  Jesus' 
teachings?  ( It  is  only  honest  to  get  the 
facts  first  and  to  use  them  in  forming 
an  idea  or  opinion.) 

3.  Why  do  we  have  so  many  cultural 
celebrations  in  this  country?  ( Because 
there  are  so  many  different  groups  of 
people  in  our  country.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  type  of  prejudice  have  you  seen? 
Have  you  experienced? 

2.  What  \s  your  favorite  cultural  festival? 
Whv? 
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Differences 

(continued) 


3.    If  you  could  ask  your  ancestors  any- 
thing, what  would  it  be? 

CLOSURE 

(Write  arguments  A  and  B,  shown  in  the 
column  at  right,  on  the  chalkboard.) 

Arc  these  arguments  true?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  individuals 
and  discuss  how  generalizations  can  turn 
into  prejudice.  Conclude,  "Just  think  what 
you  would  miss  out  on  if  you  never  ate  any 
red  food  or  never  played  with  any  third 
graders.'1) 


Beets  taste  awful. 

Beets  are  red. 

All  red  foods  are  awfui. 


Tony  cheated  on  his  test. 
Tony  is  in  the  third  grade. 
All  third  graders  cheat. 
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Lesson  31 

Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

240.  Experience  and  learn  from  persons 
with  disabilities  in  order  to  appreciate 
them  and  their  gifts 

244.   Explore  reasons  for  homelessncss 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  estimate  the  number  of  homeless 
in  this  country  and  suggest  possible  reasons 
for  this  tragedy.  The  lesson  then  proceeds  to 
an  awareness  of  a  variety  of  physical  disabili- 
ties. Students  then  experience  a  disability 
for  a  short  length  of  time.  Finally,  students 
do  research  on  a  disabled  person  to  share 
with  their  class. 

Vocabulary 

Disabled  —  to  have  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap 

Disability  —  a  physical  or  mental  handicap 
Deaf  —  someone  who  can't  hear 
Mute  —  someone  who  can't  talk 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "Reasons  for  Homelessncss"  (Attach- 
ment D) 

•  A  disability  slip  for  each  child  (they 
can  be  repeated) 

•  A  worksheet  or  other  assignment  for 
the  "disabled"  students 

•  Optional:  blindfold,  wheelchair, 
slings,  crutches  and  other  equipment 

Teacher  Preparation 

•  Disability  slips  in  container;  sugges- 
tions for  slips :  blind,  deaf  (can't  hear), 
mute  (can't  talk),  can't  read,  no  use 
of  arms,  color  blind,  use  of  only  one 
arm,  use  of  only  one  leg,  no  use  of 
legs,  no  use  of  arms  or  legs,  etc. 

•  Assignments 

•  Gather  supplies  for  disabled  persons, 
if  you  choose  to  use  them. 


•  Check  your  local  library  for  current 
information  on  homelessncss. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  broaden  their  view  of 
humanity  by  examining  homelessncss  and 
disabilities. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  the  class,  "This  country  has  ap- 
proximately 240,000,000  people." 
Write  this  numberon  the  board.  Ask, 
uHo\v  many  do  you  think  are  home- 
less?" After  several  responses,  report 
that  the  latest  statistics  show  about 
2,000,000  people  are  homeless. 

2.  Ask  students  to  brainstorm  reasons 
for  this  tragedy.  List  these  on  the 
board. 

3.  Read  u Reasons  for  Homelessncss" 
(Attachment  D)  to  the  students. 

4.  Ask,  '"What  is  our  responsibility  to 
the  homeless?" 

5.  Tell  the  class  that  some  homeless 
people  are  physically  disabled.  Have 
the  class  identity  some  disabilities  and 
list  these  on  the  board.  Ask,  "Does  a 
disability  always  keep  a  person  from 
working?  Can  you  think  of  famous  or 
local  people,  past  or  present,  who  are 
successful,  despite  their  disabilities?" 
( Include  as  examples:  Stevie  Wonder 
and  Ray  Charles,  who  are  blind;  Mel 
Tillis,  who  stutters;  Beethoven,  who 
was  deaf;  and  Helen  Keller,  who  was 
deaf  and  blind.) 

6.  Ask,  "How  do  you  think  you  would 
react  if  you  had  a  disability?"  Tell  the 
class,  "For  the  next  10  minutes,  you 
will  experience  a  disability.  Fm  going 
to  have  everyone  draw  a  slip  of  paper 
from  this  container.  On  the  paper  is 
the  disability  you  will  have.  Some 
may  be  the  same.  For  the  next  10 
minutes,  you  must  try  to  function 
normally,  even  with  your  disability." 
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(continued) 


Gi\  e  the  students  any  assignment  that 
requires  them  to  do  some  moving 
and  talking.  It  could  be  as  simple  as 
having  them  study  spelling  with  a 
partner. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content Qitestions: 

1 .  Were  you  successful:  What  problems 
did  you  haver 

2.  What  could  you  do?  What  couldn't 
you  do?  How  did  you  compromise  or 
adjust? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had  this 
disability  for  one  hour?  One  day? 
One  week?  One  vear? 


3. 


How  do  you  feel  about:  disabled  art- 
ists who  hold  the  brushes  in  their 
mouths;  blind  musicians;  paralyzed 
basketball  players  who  play  in  wheel- 
chairs; deaf  people  dancing;  skiers 
who  have  only  one  leg;  etc.? 
Does  God  love  the  disabled? 


CLOSURE 

Over  the  next  week,  select  the  name  of  a 
famous  or  local  disabled  person.  Describe 
that  person's  specific  disability  and  name  an 
accomplishment  they  have  achieved. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

If  any  disabled  people  in  your  area  are 
available,  invite  them  to  come  and  speak  to 
vour  class. 


Attachment  D  -  Lesson  31  (Level  C,  Part  1) 


REASONS  FOR  HOMELESSNESS 


Compiled  from  information  in  Homelessness  in  the  United  States 
by  Jamshid  Momeni 


Personal  (abuse,  divorce,  separation) 
Financial  (lost  job,  rent  went  up,  etc.) 

Space  changes  (put  out  of  their  home,  home  condemned, 
lease  ran  out,  fire) 

Substance  abuse 

Migrated  for  work 

Urban  renewal 

Released  from  psychiatric  institutions,  though  not  yet  well 
Health-related  problems 

Released  from  jail  or  prison  with  nowhere  to  go 
Reduction  in  federal  social  welfare 
Boredom 
Others 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

272.  Describe  differences  in  physical  at- 
tributes, such  as  size,  weight,  limita- 
tions 

274.  Explain  that  there  are  stages  in  the 
growth  process 

275.  Explain  that  people  go  through  these 
stages  at  different  rates 

Lesson  Overview 

Class  begins  with  a  discussion  of  hand- 
prints, then  if  moves  to  comparing  stu- 
dents" past,  present  and  future  prints.  Stu- 
dents then  discuss  the  order  of  occurrence 
of  several  physical  development  stages.  The 
lesson  concludes  w  ith  the  students  show  ing 
how  uniqueness  can  add  to  group  strength. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "You've  Come  a  Long  Way"  (Hand- 
out #14),  one  per  student 

•  One  sheet  of  typing  paper  per  student 

•  Scissors 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  help  them  realize  that  the  speed 
of  development  is  not  important.  (Since  we 
are  unique,  we  progress  through  the  stages 
at  different  rates.) 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1  Have  the  students  make  a  handprint 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  by  tracing  their 
hand.  Then,  put  students  in  groups 
of  four  to  compare  their  handprints. 

2.  Ask,  "What  similarities  did  you  no- 
tice? What  differences?  Why  aren't 
the  prints  all  the  same?  What  is  good 
about  having  unique  handprints? 
How  would  this  compare  with  a  hand- 
print from  seven  years  ago?  Seven 
years  from  now?" 

3.  Have  students  describe  what  differ- 
ences thev  see  in  their  classmates" 


sizes  (height,  weight).  Why  aren't  all 
students  the  same  size? 

Ask,  44  Are  all  of  us  good  at  the 
same  physical  activities?  Why?  What 
limitations  might  some  of  us  have?" 

4.  Tell  the  class,  "Let's  see  how  you 
compare  in  other  ways."  Hand  out 
the  "YouYc  Come  a  I  ,ong Way"  sheet 
(Handout  #14).  Explain  that  stu- 
dents are  not  expected  to  know  all  the 
answers,  but  to  fill  the  sheet  out  the 
best  they  can  from  what  they  remem- 
ber and  what  they  have  observed  other 
babies  doing.  Give  them  two  minutes 
to  complete  the  ranking,  according 
to  the  directions, 

5.  Have  students  compare  answers  with 
the  other  group  members. 

6.  Discuss  remaining  questions. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  do  you  notice  about  your  rank- 
ing? 

2 .  Did  everyone  go  through  these  stages? 
What  do  you  notice  about  the  order 
of  occurrence?  The  order  may  have 
been  pretty  close,  but  did  they  occur 
for  everyone  at  exactly  the  same  time? 

3.  Why  do  people  develop  at  different 
rates?  What  does  it  mean  if  someone 
walked  earlier  than  you?  Later? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  your  rate  of 
development? 

2.  Say  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
health  you  have.  (Be  sensitive  if  stu- 
dents in  your  class  have  major  health 
problems. ) 

CLOSURE 

Cut  out  your  handprint  and  on  it,  write 
something  at  which  you  are  good.  (These 
can  be  made  into  a  bulletin  board.  Here  is  a 
list  of  possible  themes:  ^Heavenly  Hand- 
prints," u Circle  of  Friends/'  "Digit  Differ- 
ences/' "Gifts  on  Gloves,"  w Array  of  Attri- 
butes," Together  We  Can  Do  Everything," 
etc.) 
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Handout  #14  -  Lesson  1  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


YOU'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY 

Directions:  Number  these  skills  in  the  order  you  think  they  occurred  for  you. 
(1  is  the  first  thing  that  happened  and  8  is  the  most  recent  accomplishment.) 


Tie  your  shoe 
Sit  up 
Walk 

Potty  trained 
Stand  up 
Count  to  100 
Ride  a  bike 
Say  first  word 
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Lesson  2 


Topic 

Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students  will: 

271 .  Describe  how  each  person  may  react 

differently  to  the  same  situation 
273.  Explain  how  some  people  stereotype 

what  boys  and  girls  can  do 
276.  Explain  that  God  gives  everyone  what 

they  need  to  become  the  best  people 

they  can  be 

Lesson  Overview 

Class  begins  with  a  vote  on  feelings  toward 
specific  situations,  then  moves  to  a  discus- 
sion of  male  and  female  stereotyping.  The 
lesson  concludes  with  students  displaying 
God-given  talents. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "YEAH"  and  "YUCK"  signs 

T  caching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  recognize  that  each  person 
has  unique  talents,  feelings  and  reactions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  students  how  they  would  feel 
i  n  some  simple  situations  ( adjust  these 
to  fit  your  students).  Have  the  stu- 
dents respond  by  moving  to  the 
"Yeah"  or  "Yuck"  side  of  the  room. 
Keep  track  of  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  on  each  side  of  the  room.  Some 
possible  situations  are: 

Yeah  Yuck 
Girls  Boys 'Girls 


Boys 


Chi!:  for  lunch 
Football  game  on  TV 
Going  shopping 
It's  raining  outside 


2.  Write  the  tally  tor  each  situation  on 
the  board. 

3.  Ask,  "Did  everyone  vote  the  same? 
Why  or  why  not?  Who  was  right?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  do  you  notice  about  the  results? 

2.  Do  any  of  them  seem  to  be  a  "boy's" 
thing  to  do?  A  "girlV  thing  to  do? 

3.  Did  God  give  us  a  list  of  things  "only 
women  do"  or  "only  men  do"?  Where 
did  we  get  that  idea? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  God  gave  us  the 
talents  we  have? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  Think  of  a  time  you  were  called  a 
"tombov"  or  "sissv."  How  did  you 
feel? 

2.  Did  you  ever  do  that  activity  again? 
Why  or  why  not? 

CLOSURE 

On  "go,"  pantomime  an  interest  or  talent 
you  have.  Keep  acting  until  you  hear  "stop." 

(Have  students  stop  after  you  have 
seen  what  each  is  doing.  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
interests  or  talents  you  see  and  report  back 
to  the  class.) 
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Lesson  3 


Communi- 
cation 


Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

Tlie  students  will: 

40.  Realize  the  impact  of  actions,  as  well 
as  words 

4 1 .  Differentiate  between  formal  and  in- 
formal language  and  describe  when 
to  use  each 

Lesson  Overview 

Class  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  power 
of  actions  over  words.  It  then  moves  to  a 
comparison  of  formal  and  informal  lan- 
guage and  appropriate  times  to  use  each. 
The  lesson  concludes  with  the  students 
writing  informal  and  formal  phrases  on  chart 
paper. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Two  large  sheets  of  paper  ( one  titled, 
"INFORMAL"  and  the  other,  "FOR- 
MAL" ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  examine  the  power  of 
actions  and  to  look  at  the  types  of  language. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Discuss  the  phrase,  "Actions  speak 
louder  than  words." 

2.  Ask  the  students,  "How  would  you 
feel  if  you  saw  a  police  officer  steal 
something?  If  your  dad  didn't  eat  all 
his  beets  after  he  made  you  eat  yours? 
If  you  saw  the  teacher  changing  an- 
swers on  a  student's  paper?" 

3 .  Ask  the  class,  "What  makes  people  act 
the  way  they  do?  Is  saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another  wrong?  Are  you 
more  likely  to  follow  what  someone 
says  or  what  someone  does?  Why?" 

4.  Ask  a  student  to  share  a  common 
slang  term  and  ask,  "When  would 
vou  use  it?"  Give  several  more  ex- 


amples of  terms  and  situations  where 
each  might  be  used. 

5.  Ask,  "When  would  you  not  use  this 
language?  Why?  What  kind  of  lan- 
guage would  you  use?  How  would 
you  greet  the  president  of  the  United 
States?  Your  cousin  from  Los  Ange- 
les? Your  grandmother?" 

6.  If  time  permits,  break  the  students 
into  small  groups  and  have  them  role- 
play  situations  with  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  language. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  for- 
mal and  informal  language?  (Infor- 
mal uses  slang,  many  contractions, 
many  incomplete  sentences.  Formal 
docs  not  use  slang,  uses  fewer  con- 
tractions and  uses  more  complete  sen  - 
tences.  Word  choice  and  tone  are 
different.) 

2.  What  would  happen  if  you  used  in- 
formal language  in  a  formal  situation? 
Formal  language  in  an  informal  situ- 
ation? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Thinkofa  time  your  language  seemed 
inappropriate.  Why  was  it?  If  you 
could  replay  that  situation,  how 
would  you  change  it? 

2.  Think  of  a  time  you  felt  good  about 
your  choice  of  words.  Why  did  you 
feel  that  way? 

CLOSURE 

On  the  big  sheet  of  paper  labeled  "INFOR- 
MAL," write  an  informal  word  or  phrase. 
On  the  big  sheet  labeled  "FORMAL,"  write 
a  formal  word  or  phrase. 

(Caution  students  on  what  you  will  ac- 
cept, i.e.,  no  swear  words,  etc.  Ifyouseeany, 
remove  the  sheets.) 
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Lesson  4 

Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

36.   Describe  appropriate  times  to  speak 
for  oneself  and  on  behalf  of  others 

42.  Discuss  motives  for  telling  on  an- 
other person 

43 .  Attend  to  others  while  they  are  speak- 
ing 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  things  that  "bug"  them.  "I 
feel*  statements  are  introduced  as  an  effec- 
tive form  of  communication.  Students  pair 
up  and  practice  using  "I  feci*  statements. 
Class  concludes  with  a  demonstration  and 
discussion  of  effective  listening. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "I  Feel"  (Handout  #15) 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Shoe  box  or  other  small  decorated 
box,  with  slir  cut  in  top 

•  Slips  of  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  communicate  effectively 
with  others  when  they  have  concerns  or 
complaints.  Help  students  examine  their 
listening  skills. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students,  "What  bugs  your'1  and 
have  them  brainstorm  for  30  sec- 
onds. List  responses  on  board. 

2.  Ask,  "What  do  you  dor"  and  "What 
do  you  say?"  List  responses  on  board. 
Ask  whether  these  help  or  hurt  the 
situation. 

3.  Stress  the  point  that  the  problem  can 
only  be  resolved  if  the  two  people 
involved  take  the  time  to  talk  it 
through.  Introduce  "I  feel"  state- 
ments, where  you  tell  the  other  per- 


son how  you  feel  about  the  situation 
without  putting  them  down. 

Take  three  examples  from  the 
board  and  put  them  into  "I  feel" 

statements:  "When  you  , 

I  feel  because 


4.  When  students  understand  how  to 
express  themselves,  distribute  "I  Feel" 
( Handout  #1 5 ),  pair  students  up  and 
have  them  practice  four  more  state- 
ments with  a  partner.  They  may  use 
examples  from  the  board  or  create 
their  own. 

5.  Discuss:  "How  did  you  feel  saying 
the  statement?  How  did  you  feel  re- 
ceiving the  statement?" 

6.  Tell  the  class,  "Sometimes  we  are 
bugged  because  people  don't  listen 
to  us  when  we  talk.  What  would  you 
sav  to  them?"  Repeat,  "When  you 

 1  feel  

be  c  a  use  . " 

7.  Have  two  students  demonstrate  good 
listening  skills.  Have  one  tell  a  story 
while  the  other  listens.  Ask,  "What 
did  you  sec  them  doing?"  and  list 
responses  on  the  board.  Partner  stu- 
dents and  have  them  demonstrate 
good  listening  skills. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Co  n  te  n  t  Qtiestio  ns: 

1.  Is  there  ever  a  time  you  should  tell 
someone  else  about  the  problem? 
When?  Who  would  you  tell?  (Yes,  if 
you  need  help  in  working  it  out.  Tell 
a  parent,  teacher,  etc. ) 

2.  What  if  the  problem  isn't  yours,  it's 
just  something  you  have  seen  hap- 
pening in  the  classroom?  Should  you 
tell?  Why  or  why  not?  Who  would 
you  tell?  ( It  depends  on  the  situation. 
You  would  probably  tell  the  teacher. ) 

3 .  What  are  good  listening  skills?  (Look- 
ing at  the  person  speaking,  nodding, 
frowning  or  letting  them  somehow 
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(continued) 


know  you  arc  hearing  them,  com- 
menting on  what  they  say  and  so  on. ) 

Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1 .  Which  skill  is  hardest  for  you?  Easiest 
tor  your 

2.  How  will  these  skills  help  you  with 
friendships? 


CLOSURE 

You  will  be  a  bank  teller  for  the  next  24 
hours.  Your  job  is  to  listen  for  anyone  using 
"I  feci"  statements  or  notice  anyone  using 
good  listening  skills  and  put  their  name  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  deposit  it  in  the  Commu- 
nication Bank  (a  small  decorated  box).  On 
{ whatever  day  you  like ),  we'll  check  the  box 
for  the  amount  of  deposits. 


Handout  #15  -  Lesson  4  (Level  C,  Part  2) 
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Lesson  5 


Friendship 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Tfje  students  will: 

50.    Describe  the  qualities  of  Christian 
friendship 

54.    Describe  how  a  variety  of  friends  can 
help  us  grow  in  different  ways 

Lesson  Overview 

Class  begins  with  a  discussion  of  friendship 
characteristics.  Each  student  describes  how 
a  friend  could  show  a  particular  trait.  Thev 
then  examine  their  own  friendships  to  real- 
ize which  friends  meet  their  needs.  They 
also  examine  themselves  to  look  at  how  they 
meet  others'  needs. 


Suggested  Materials 

•  A  large  sheet  of  paper  titled,  ''Chris- 
tian Friendship  Characteristics" 

•  A  headband  for  each  student  (can  be 
made  of  paper  strips  and  held  to- 
gether with  paper  clips)  labeled: 

Fl'NNY 

Caring 

Can  Keep  a  Secret 
Good  Thinker 
Creative 
Fl'n- Loving 
Sensitive 
Christian 
Daring 
Hei.phl'l 
Goon  Listener 
Cooperative 
Honest 
Shares  Things 
Dependable 
Understanding 
Chi- erect. 
Fair 
and  so  on 

•  "Different  Types  of  Friends"  ( Hand- 
out #16) 

•  Paper  and  pencil 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  examine  their  friendship 
needs  and  to  recognize  the  friends  who 
meet  these  needs. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Have  the  class  brainstorm:  "A  friend 
is..."  Record  the  answers  on  chart 
paper  to  be  posted  in  the  room  and 
added  to  throughout  the  friendship 
unit. 

Ask,  "How  many  of  these  quali- 
ties arc  Christian  qualities?  Can  you 
name  other  qualities  of  a  Christian 
friendship?" 

2.  Ask,  "Can  one  person  do  or  be  all 
these  things  all  the  time?"  Tell  the 
students  that  today  they  will  explore 
the  idea  of  having  different  types  of 
friends  who  meet  different  needs. 

Place  a  different  headband  on 
each  student.  Explain  that  each  is 
wearing  a  headband  with  a  different 
friendship  characteristic  (unless  large 
numbers  cause  you  to  repeat  some). 
The  students  are  not  to  look  at  their 
own  headbands  nor  are  they  to  tell 
each  other  what  is  on  the  headbands. 
Pair  students  up  and  have  them  inter- 
act with  a  partner  in  such  a  way  that 
the  other  child  will  get  a  clue  about 
what  the  label  says.  Have  students 
guess  what  their  headband  says  as  a 
result  of  this  interaction. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Was  it  hard  to  guess  what  your  label 
said?  How  did  you  do  it? 

2.  What  would  it  be  like  if  you  had  only 
one  friend  with  one  of  these  charac- 
teristics? 

3.  Is  it  possible  that  different  friends 
meet  different  needs?  What  arc  some 
examples? 

4.  Complete  the  "Different  Types  of 
Friends"  sheet  (Handout  #16). 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Do  you  have  different  friends  who 
meet  different  needs:  (Look  at  your 
"Different  Types  of  Friends"  hand- 
out.) 

2.  What  are  some  of  these  different  needs 
that  you  think  you  meet  for  friends? 

3.  Do  your  friends  help  you  to  be  more 
Christian? 


CLOSURE 

Hither  write  or  draw  the  qualities  you  like  in 
the  variety  of  friends  you  have.  What  per- 
sonal qualities  do  they  haver  What  special 
interests  do  they  have?  What  do  they  like  to 
dor  How  old  are  they? 

(These  "Friendship  Pals"  descriptions 
could  be  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board.) 


Friendship 

(continued) 
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Handout  #16  -  Lesson  5  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FRIENDS 

What  friends  do  I  turn  to  when: 

I  need  help  with  my  school  work 


I  feel  sad 


I  want  to  laugh 


I  want  to  play  a  game  at  recess 


I  want  to  pray 


I  want  to  share  a  secret 


I  can  have  someone  stay  overnight 


List  two  other  friendship  traits  and  friends  who  have  them. 
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Lesson  6 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

55.  Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which 
cannot  be  demanded 

56,  Describe  different  kinds pffriendship 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  take  a  verbal  friendship  quiz.  Stu- 
dents change  statements  of  poor  thinking 
about  friendship  into  better  ones.  The  les- 
son ends  with  students  creating  a  friendship 
web  with  friends  from  all  areas. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Shed  the  Shoulds"  (Handout  #17) 

•  Pencil 

•  Construction  paper  (5  per  student) 

•  Glue  or  stapler 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  adjust  poor  thinking  they 
may  have  about  friendships  to  better  thought 
patterns. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Give  the  students  a  "right  thumb  - 
left  thumb"  friendship  quiz.  Tell 
them, "  Raise  your  right  thumb  if  you 
have  exactly  the  same  friends  at  school 
as  you  do  where  you  live  (neighbor- 
hood). Raise  your  left  thumb  for  no. " 
Then  say,  "Raise  your  right  thumb  if 
all  your  friends  are  the  same  age  as 
you.  Left  thumb  for  no."  Continue, 
"Raise  your  right  thumb  if  you  have 
made  one  or  more  new  friends  in  the 
last  year.  Left  thumb  for  no." 

Ask,  "How  did  you  vote?  What 
does  that  tell  you  about  your  friends?" 

2.  Explain  that  the  group  will  be  dis- 
cussing different  "demands  or 
shoulds"  we  place  on  friends  and  the 
effect  that  these  "shoulds"  have  on 
relationships. 

3.  Distribute  the  "Shed  the  Shoulds" 
sheet  (Handout  #17)  and  have  stu- 
dents pair  off.  They  are  to  read  each 
situation  and  rewrite  it  in  a  better 


way.  Give  an  example:  "The  first  sen- 
tence states  that  your  friend  should 
always  play  what  you  want  to  play.  A 
better  sentence  is,  "Sometimes  my 
friend  will  play  what  I  want  and  some- 
times my  friend  might  want  me  to 
play  what  he/she  wants  to."1  Discuss 
this  idea  so  students  understand  it 
before  completing  the  handout.  Read 
any  sentences  for  pairs  who  have  dif- 
ficult}' reading  them. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  do  you  sec  as  the  difference 
between  your  sentences  and  the  ones 
on  the  sheet? 

2.  What  do  you  need  to  do  in  order  to 
do  the  set  you  wrote? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  friends  can  always 
"live  up"  to  what  you  think  they 
should  be?  What  kinds  of  problems 
does  this  causer  (No,  wc  cannot  and 
should  not  control  others.) 

4.  Describe  a  Christian  friendship.  (One 
in  which  each  person  is  honest,  kind, 
caring,  considerate,  is  a  good  influ- 
ence on  the  other,  etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  placed  "shoulds"  or 
demands  on  your  friends? 

2.  What  happened  when  you  did?  Was  it 
good  for  both  you  and  your  friend? 

3.  What  have  you  learned  that  you  can 
use  to  help  you  in  getting  along  with 
your  friends? 

4.  How  can  you  say  "thank  you"  for  the 
gift  of  friendship? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  friendship  chain.  We  can  develop 
friendships  with  people  we  meet  in  many 
different  places  (schools,  neighborhoods, 
church,  clubs,  etc. ).  On  each  strip  of  paper, 
write  one  place  where  you  have  met  some- 
one who  has  become  a  friend.  After  you  are 
finished  writing,  link  your  strips  by  pasting 
or  stapling  the  ends  into  a  chain.  We  will 
display  this  chain  in  our  room  so  you  can 
read  it  and  get  some  new  ideas  for  develop- 
ing even  more  friendships.  —  ■  - 


Friendship 
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Handout  #17  -  Lesson  6  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


SHED  THE  "SHOULDS" 

Directions:  Read  each  sentence  on  the  left.  Rewrite  it  in  a  better  way. 

1 .   My  friends  should  always  play 
what  I  want  to  play. 

1. 

2.    My  friends  should  tell  all  of 
their  secrets  to  me. 

2. 

3.   When  I  tell  my  friends  a  secret, 
they  should  never  tell  anyone  else. 

3. 

4.   My  friends  should  only  like  the 
people  I  like. 

4. 

5.   When  I  don't  understand  my 
homework,  my  friends  should 
always  help  me. 

5. 

6.   My  friends  should  only  dress  the 
way  I  want  them  to. 

6. 

7.    I  shouldn't  have  to  work  hard 
at  making  new  friends. 
They  should  come  to  me. 

7. 
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Lesson  7 


Lesson 


Topic 

Family 

Sudent  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

73.    Describe  some  appropriate  ways  fam- 
ily conflicts  are  solved 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  recall  family  disagreements.  They 
then  identify  helpful  and  harmful  techniques 
used  to  solve  a  problem .  Through  role-play, 
the  students  practice  using  helpful  tech- 
niques. Finally,  they  review  the  fourstcpsbv 
drawing  stick  people  practicing  the  steps. 

Basic  Information 

Families  today  are  all  unique  and  have  unique 
ways  of  solving  problems.  As  children  share 
examples,  be  careful  not  to  criticize  their 
family's  methods.  You  might  ask  questions 
like,  "What  else  could  you  dor"  or  ask 
students  to  describe  a  different  method,  etc. 
Another  technique  is  to  ask  them  to  evalu- 
ate the  method  —  for  example,  "How  did  it 
work?  What  might  have  worked  better?" 
Children  also  tend  to  share  private  family 
matters  at  times.  Stress  confidentiality  with 
the  class.  Remind  them  that  all  families  have 
conflicts  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  lesson 
is  to  learn  ways  to  resolve  them. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  Large  sheet  of  paper  for  helpful  hints 
(to  be  posted  later) 

•  "Four  Problem-Solving  Steps" 
(Handout  #18) 

•  Paper  for  "Closure'"  activity 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROi.E 

Assist  students  to  learn  and  practice  helpful 
methods  of  solving  conflicts  within  families. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Say,  "Raise  your  hand  if  you  Ye  never 
had  a  disagreement  with  someone  in 
your  family.  It  looks  like  just  about 


everyone  has.  Think  of  a  time  you  had 
a  disagreement  with  someone  in  your 
family."  Ask, "What  happened?  How 
did  it  turn  out?" 

2.  Have  students  role -play  an  example. 
Ask,  "What  did  you  see  that  helped 
the  situation?  What  did  you  see  that 
hurt?  What  else  could  they  have 
done?"  List  these  responses.  Some 
possible  answers  are: 

HARMFUL  HELPFUL 
name  calling  one  person  talks  at  a  time 

shouting  listen  to  the  other  person 

blaming  talk  ina  normal  toneof  voice 

bringing  up  past  stuff     stick  to  this  problem 
tell  what  you  want  to 

happen 
tell  how  you  feel 
be  willing  to  compromise 
pray  for  help  and  guidance 
work  on  the  problem  when 
you  are  calm 

3.  Review  the  problem-solving  steps: 

•  State  the  problem 

•  Gather  information  about  the 
situation 

•  List  all  possible  solutions 

•  Pray  to  know  the  best  solution  and 
pick  the  one  you  think  is  best 

4.  With  a  student,  demonstrate  the 
proper  technique  for  solving  a  prob- 
lem. Have  the  students  point  out 
helpful  techniques  they  see  used. 
One  possible  example  is: 

Two  brothers  (or  sisters)  share  a 
room.  One  is  neat,  the  other  is  not. 
They  are  always  fighting  about  the 
room,  especially  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  clean  it. 

5.  Hand  out  the  "Four  Problem-Solv- 
ing Steps"  sheet ( Hand<  >ut  # 1 8 ).  Have 
two  students  demonstrate  the  prob- 
lem-solving process.  Ask  the  students 
to  identify  which  techniques  they  see 
being  used. 

A  possible  example  is: 
Your  best  friend,  Jelsa,  wants  you  to 
go  into  your  parents'  bedroom  and 
get  the  rifle  out  of  the  glass  case  on 
the  wall.  You  said  no  when  asked 
before,  but  this  time  Jelsa  savs  that 


Family 
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stories  will  be  started  about  you  cheat- 
ing on  the  last  test  ( on  which  you  got 
the  best  score  in  the  class).  You  do 
not  want  stones  started  about  you 
cheating,  but  you  are  afraid  you'll  get 
in  trouble  with  your  parents  and  lose 
your  best  friend. 

Finally,  break  the  students  into  small 
groups  of  four  or  five.  Have  two 
people  role-play  a  problem  and  solu- 
tion. The  others  observe  and  com- 
ment. 

A  possible  example  is: 
Your  club  is  going  on  a  ski  trip  and  the 
cost  to  you  will  be  SIS.  You  don't 
have  that  much  money  and  you  really 
want  to  go.  If  you  don't  go,  you'll  be 
the  only  club  member  missing  the 
trip.  You  know  your  big  sister  has 
some  money  on  the  dresser  in  her 
room.  You  also  know  she  is  saving  for 
college  and  if  you  ask  her  for  the 
money  for  a  ski  trip,  she'll  say  no. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  happened  when  you  used  help- 
ful techniques? 

2.  Why  is  good  listening  important?  (It 
is  honest  and  respectful  of  the  other 
person.) 

3.  How  do  you  know  when  your  prob- 
lem is  solved? 

4.  Do  you  always  get  your  way? 

5.  Whv  is  compromise  important? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  have  a 
problem? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  have  it 
resolved? 

3.  Which  step  do  you  have  the  most 
trouble  with? 

4.  What  do  you  do  when  you  cannot 
resolve  the  problem  on  your  own? 

CLOSURE 

On  Handout  #18,  draw  stick  figures  prac- 
ticing each  of  the  four  problem-solving 
steps. 


Co  4 


Handout  #18  -  Lesson  7  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


FOUR  PROBLEM-SOLVING  STEPS 


1.  State  the  problem. 


2.  Gather  information  about  the  situation. 


3.  List  all  possible  solutions  and  their  results. 


4.  Pray  to  know  the  best  one  and  then  decide  which  solution 
best  solves  the  problem  for  both  sides. 
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Lesson  8 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

72 .  Discuss  with  parents  or  guardians  what 
the  adults1  lives  were  like  as  children 

75.  Compare  and  contrast  different  fam- 
ily lifestyles 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  share  something  about  their  fami- 
lies with  the  class.  They  notice  similarities. 
Students  then  predict  likenesses  they  have 
with  parents.  These  are  checked  when  the 
parents  answer  questions  on  a  question- 
naire. Students  chart  the  resits. 

Basic  Information 

An  accepting  atmosphere  will  encourage 
students  to  share  family  information,  ^his  is 
a  chance  for  students  to  see  that  their  fami- 
lies are  probably  more  alike  than  they  arc 
different.  This  can  help  bond  the  class.  How- 
ever, sometimes  students  use  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  very-  private  family  matters,  You 
may  need  to  confer  with  individual  children 
privately  later  and/or  refer  them  to  the 
school  counselor  or  an  appropriate  person, 
if  you  see  a  need. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Am  I  a  Chip  Off  the  Old  Block?" 
(Handout  #19) 

•  A  large  sheet  of  paper  with  the  nine 
items  from  Handout  #19  listed  verti- 
cally 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  discover  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  lifestyles  of  the  students  in 
the  class  and  encourage  students  to  talk  with 
parents  or  guardians  about  their  childhoods. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  the  students  sit  in  a  circle  and 
ask  each  student  to  think  of  one  thing 
about  their  family  to  share  with  the 
group.  For  example,  one  student 
might  say,  "My  ancestors  came  from 


China,11  while  another  might  com- 
ment, "My  family  goes  camping  ev- 
en' summer1'  and  another  might  say, 
"My  family  has  two  dogs11  and  so  on. 
Have  each  student  stand  when  shar- 
ing. Have  other  students  stand  also  if 
the  statement  applies  to  their  fami- 
lies. The  process  is  repeated  until 
everyone  has  had  a  turn  to  share. 

2.  Ask,  "How  are  your  families  differ- 
ent? How  are  they  the  same?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  everyone 
stood?  No  one  stood?  How  do  you 
feel  about  having  a  unique  family?11 

3.  Distribute  the  "Am  I  a  Chip  Off  the 
Old  Block?11  sheet  (Handout  #19). 
Ask,  "How  many  of  you  think  you 
have  some  of  the  same  likes  and  inter- 
ests as  your  parents?11  and  add,  "Tm 
going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
find  out." 

Give  the  students  a  few  minutes 
to  fill  in  their  part  of  the  question- 
naire. Encourage  them  to  interview 
their  parents  in  the  next  few  days.  Tell 
them  to  bring  the  results  back  so  they 
can  make  a  chart  of  the  answers. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Have  vour  parents  ever  talked  about 
any  of  these  things? 

2.  How  many  of  you  think  you  know 
what  your  parents  are  going  to  say  for 
at  least  one  of  the  questions? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Think  of  a  way  you  would  like  to  be 
like  your  parents. 

2.  Think  of  a  way  you  would  like  to  be 
different. 

CLOSURE 

When  you  have  finished  the  questionnaire, 
put  a  check  mark  next  to  all  the  items  where 
at  least  one  of  your  parents  answered  the 
same  as  you  did. 

(On  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  list  the  nine 
items  on  the  handout.  After  all  students 
have  returned  their  questionnaires,  tally  the 
results.) 
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Handout  #19  •  Lesson  8  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


AM  I  A  CHIP  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK? 

Directions:  Fill  in  your  part  of  the  questionnaire.  Take  the  sheet  home  and 
have  your  parents  or  guardians  answer  the  questions  the  best  they  can 
remember. 

ME 

MOM 

(cur  rnjArHiAn^ 
\_vi i  uuai  uiaii/ 

DAD 

\ui  uudiuidii/ 

Favorite  kinds  of  stories 

Favorite  food 

Who  is  (was)  the  most 
relinious  npr<;on  in 
the  family? 

How  far  away  is  (was) 
the  school? 

How  1  get  (got)  there 

Favorite  pet 

Amount  of  allowance 

What  1  do  (did)  on 
Saturdays 

What  1  want  (wanted)  to 
do  when  1  grow  (grew)  up 
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Figure  9.1 


0  yrs. 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

lljc  students  mil: 

76.  Recognize  in  today's  society  the  in- 
creasing possibility  of  relocating  a 
family 

77.  Understand  that  adoptive  children 
become  integral  members  of  the 
family 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  draw  a  timeline,  listing  places  they 
lived.  They  discuss  reasons  for  a  move  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  are 
associated  with  relocating.  Students  then 
briefly  discuss  adoption  and  the  relation- 
ships of  tamily  members.  Finally,  students 
show  appreciation  to  a  family  member  by 
writing  them  a  "thank  you"  note. 

Basic  Information 

Since  you  may  not  know  everyone's  back- 
ground, be  sensitive  to  any  emotion  that 
seems  to  be  surfacing.  If  a  student  has  or  is 
about  to  experience  a  difficult  move  or  if 
they  or  someone  close  to  them  is  adopted 
and  they  have  not  properly  worked  through 
these  feelings,  they  may  need  to  talk  with 
someone  who  can  help  guide  them. 

Suggested  Materials 

•    Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  explore  reasons  for  mov- 
ing. Lead  the  class  in  a  discussion  on  adop- 


5  yrs. 


8  yrs. 


Born  in  Chicago 


Moved  to  St  Louis       Moved  across  town 


tion  and  the  role  of  the  adopted  child  in  the 
family. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  students  create  a  personal 
timeline,  listing  places  they  have  lived. 
(See  Figure  9.1 ) 

Ask,  "How  many  of  you  have 
lived  in  the  same  house  all  your  life? 
The  same  town?11 

Ask  students  to  raise  their  hands 
if  they  have  lived  in  more  than  one 
state.  Tell  them  to  put  their  hands 
down  if  they  have  lived  in  two  differ- 
ent states;  in  three  states;  in  four 
states  and  so  on,  until  all  hands  are 
down. 

Ask,  "Why  have  you  moved  so 
much?11  or  "Why  have  vou  not  moved 
at  all?11 

Ask,  "What  is  neat  about  staying 
in  the  same  place?  About  moving  to 
new  places?11 

Ask,  "How  can  the  church  help 
you  feel  at  home  in  your  new  town?11 

2.  Say,  "Let's  talk  about  the  future.11 
Then  ask,  "How  many  of  you  plan  to 
live  here  when  you  are  an  adult?  Where 
else  might  you  live?  Why  do  people 
sometimes  move  whole  families?11 

3.  Tell  the  class  that  in  society  today, 
"we  have  many  kinds  of  families  — 
two-parent  families, one-parent  fami- 
lies, step-families,  couples  with  no 
children  and  families  with  adopted 
children.  Most  of  these  families  have 
something  in  common  and  that  is 
that  the  children  live  with  at  least  one 
of  their  natural  parents.  Adopted  chil- 
dren are  different.  Here  is  how  one 
couple  felt  as  they  received  their  child: 

"I  am  so  tired,  but  happy.  When 
we  got  to  the  agency,  the  social  worker 
brought  our  baby  right  to  us.  A  beau- 
tiful baby  boy,  with  a  round  Utile 
face.  I  held  him  and  at  chat  moment 
he  was  mine.  That  was  it.  Then  Ted 
Ik  Id  him.  We  both  laughed  and  cried 
a  little  too' 11  (from  Mothers  and  TIje,r 
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Adopted  Children,  by  Smith  and 
Sherwcn ). 

Ask,  "How  do  you  feci  about 
adoption:  Why  can  adopted  children 
feci  very  special?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  List  three  reasons  people  move,  (New 
job,  to  be  closer  to  family,  to  be  safer 
and  so  on.) 

2.  How  can  you  make  friends  in  a  new 
placer  (Be  a  good  friend.) 

3.  Why  do  some  couples  want  to  adopt 
a  child?  ("Because  they  want  to  have 
children  and  do  not  have  any  of  their 
own. ) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  went 
home  tonight  and  your  parents  told 
you  that  you  were  moving?  Why? 

2,  Would  you  feel  any  differently  about 
your  best  friend  if  they  told  you  thev 
were  adopted?  Why? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  letter  to  someone  in  your  familv  who 
has  done  something  nice  for  you  or  who  has 
made  you  fee!  special  in  some  way.  Be  sure 
to  mail  it  or  e;ivc  it  to  them. 


Family 

(continued) 
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Lessons  10-12 

Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

Lesson  10 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 

God's  creation 
291.  Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own 

bodies  and  those  of  others 


Lesson  12 

294.  Discuss  the  sacrament  of  Marriage  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  family  unit 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guide- 
lines differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 


Lesson  11 

292 .  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 

293.  Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  de- 
veloping sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 
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Lessons  13-15 


• 


Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

"flic  students  will: 

Lesson  13 

331.  Understand  and  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  loving  unselfishly  and 
responsibly 

Lesson  14 

332.  Name  three  ways  in  which  children 
can  get  the  AIDS  virus 


Lesson  1 5 

333.  Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 
unsterilized  needles 

334.  Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pres- 
sure 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  three  lessons 
can  be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Approach  to  HI\\  published  bvNCKA, 
1992. 


HIV/AIDS 
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Lesson  16 

Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

99.  Learn  the  steps  in  moral  decision- 
making 

1 00.  Practice  using  the  steps  in  making 
moral  decisions 

101.  Verbalize  values  that  affect  their 
choices 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  make  and  explain  decisions  on 
specific  problems.  Next,  they  learn  the  steps 
for  making  decisions.  They  then  practice 
using  these  steps  to  solve  problems,  first 
with  the  whole  class,  then  in  small  groups. 
Finally,  they  list  personal  things  they  need 
to  make  a  decision  about. 

Basic  Information 

Today's  children  make  important  decisions 
much  earlier  in  life  than  many  adults  did. 
Many  of  them  spend  more  time  on  their 
own,  they  are  surrounded  by  more  choices 
and  some  may  have  more  money  to  spend. 
Therefore,  they  need  to  learn  to  make  wise 
and  moral  decisions  on  their  own. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "How  To  Make  a  Decision"  (Hand- 
out #20),  which  will  be  used  in  the 
next  two  lessons 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  learn  and  practice  the 
steps  for  making  decisions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

l.  Divide  the  chalkboard  in  half.  Print 
vvYes"  on  one  hall  and  "No"  on  the 
other.  Read  the  situations  below  and 
direct  students  to  move  to  the  side  of 
the  room  that  indicates  how  they  feel 
about  each  situation. 


•  'Tf  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school,  I  still 
would." 

•  "Kids  should  never  be  spanked." 

Ask  the  students  why  they  feel 
the  way  they  do. 

2.  Distribute  the  tvHow  To  Make  a 
Decision"  sheet  ( Handout  #20 ).  Dis- 
cuss the  decision-making  steps.  Walk 
through  the  process  using  this  prob- 
lem: uYou  disagree  with  the  bedtime 
your  parents  have  set  for  you." 

•  Find  out  what  your  problem  really  is. 

•  Look  for  possible  answers.  ( Have  the 
class  brainstorm  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences.) 

•  Think  about  the  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences. (Ask,  "Which  choices  are 
more  Christian  choices?")  Pray  and, 
if  needed,  ask  advice. 

•  Pick  the  best  answer. 

•  Take  action  on  your  decision. 

•  Think  about  your  decision. 

3.  Put  the  students  into  groups  of  two. 
Give  them  this  situation:  You  see  a 
friend  steal  something  from  a  store. 
Have  each  pair  follow  the  steps  for 
moral  decision -making.  After  a  few 
minutes  have  the  groups  share  their 
choices  and  tell  why. 

4.  Repeat  this  process  individually.  Have 
each  student  work  through  a  per- 
sonal problem.  They  need  to  state  the 
problem,  list  and  evaluate  conse- 
quences and  pick  a  solution. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1 .  Describe  the  steps  for  making  a  deci- 
sion. 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  consider  con- 
sequences? (It  will  help  to  make  a 
good  choice.) 

3.  Where  else  could  you  add  a  step  about 
praying  for  guidance  to  help  make 
wise  choices?  (Any  of  the  steps.) 

4.  What  values  help  you  to  make  your 
choices?  (e.g.,  honesty,  what  parents 
or  guardians  taught  you,  what  Jesus 
teaches  vou,  etc. ) 


ERIC 


LEVEL  C 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  decisions  do  you  make 
now?  What  kinds  of  decisions  will  you 
make  in  the  future? 

2.  What  will  happen  to  you  if  you  don't 
know  how  to  make  good  moral  deci- 
sions? 

3.  What  will  happen  to  you  if  all  your 
decisions  are  selfish  and  you  never 
consider  other  people? 

4.  Which  is  the  hardest  step  for  you? 
Whv? 


CLOSURE 

Make  a  list  of  three  things  you  need  to  make 
decisions  about.  Try  using  'he  method  we 
learned  in  class  to  make  vour  decisions. 
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Handout  #20  -  Lesson  16  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DECISION 


1.  Find  out  what  your  problem  really  is. 

2.  Look  for  possible  answers. 

3.  Think  about  good  and  bad  consequences. 
Pray,  and,  if  needed,  ask  advice. 

4.  Pick  the  best  answer. 

5.  Take  action  on  your  decision. 

6.  Think  about  your  decision. 


!  1.  Find  the  traffic  jam.  2.  Explore  all  other  possible       3.  Look  both  ways  before 

j  routes.  Look  for  Christian  choosing.  Pray,  askadvice. 


4.  Signal  your  selection  of  a       5.  Travel  along  the  road  you       6.  Look  back  down  the  road 
solution.  chose.  you've  taken. 
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Lesson  17 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

102.  Increase  awareness  of  the  conse- 
quences of  decisions,  especially  how 
they  others 

103.  (Consider  probable  positive  and  nega- 
tive effects  of  their  decisions 

104.  Explore  the  need  to  recognize  and 
own  one's  choices  in  order  to  be  a 
responsible  Christian 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  by  examining  feelings 
created  by  the  teacher's  decision.  Students 
then  role-play  situations  where  the  choice 
made  affects  more  than  just  the  main  char- 
acter. Students  list  and  evaluate  possible 
outcomes  to  select  the  one  that  would  be 
the  most  Christian.  Finally,  they  talk  to 
other  people  who  have  been  affected  by 
their  choices. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "How  To  Make  a  Decision"  (  Hand- 
out #20  from  Lesson  16) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  see  the  importance  of 
considering  consequence  >  when  making  de- 
cisions and  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  they  make. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Open  class  by  announcing  that  you 
have  decided  to  change  the  schedule, 
skip  recess,  require  an  assignment 
due  now,  give  a  test  early  or  whatever 
might  be  appropriate  in  \  ( >ur  context. 
Allow  students  to  react. 

Ask,  "I  low  does  my  decision 
affect  you:  Will  you  have  to  change 
your  plans  because  ofwhai  I  decided? 
How  dovou  feel  about  mv decision?" 


2.  Point  out  that  decisions  often  affect 
others  besides  ourselves.  Review  de- 
cision-making, using  Handout  #20 
from  Lesson  16. 

3.  Read  one  of  the  following  situations 
and  ask  volunteers  to  role-play  it. 
After  the  role-play,  ask  players  how 
they  feel,  based  on  the  decision  that 
was  made.  Stress  the  importance  of 
considering  the  feelings  of  others  in 
making  a  decision.  Ask  how  many 
other  people  would  be  affected  by  the 
decision. 

•  "You  want  to  play  with  the  ball  dur- 
ing recess,  but  you  notice  that  some- 
one else  already  has  it.  What  do  you 
do?"  (  Requires  two  people.) 

•  "You  and  a  friend  are  standing  at  the 
d( x >r,  read v  tc )  walk  he >me  from  schoc >1. 
Another  friend  comes  up  to  you  and 
says  that  you'd  better  walk  home  with 
them  because  that  'other  girl  or  boy  is 
dumb/  What  do  you  dor"  { Requires 
three  people. ) 

•  "You  are  sitting  by  someone  you 
don't  reallv  like  and  there  is  an  empty 
seat  across  the  room.  What  do  you 
do?"  (  Requires  two  people.) 

4.  After  the  first  role-play,  write  the 
problem  on  the  board.  Next,  list  as 
manv  solutions  as  possible,  starting 
with  the  solution  the  actors  used. 
Then,  list  the  positive  and  negative 
consequences  for  each  possible  solu- 
tion. Finallv,  decide  which  is  the  most 
Christian  solution. 

Ask  the  actors  how  manv  of  these 
consequences  they  considered.  Ask, 
"Why  is  it  important  to  consider  as 
many  consequences  as  possible  for 
each  solution?" 

5.  Continue  with  the  other  two  situa- 
tions. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  List  the  steps  in  decision-making. 

2.  What  happens  if  you  don't  take  re- 
sponsibility for  your  decisions?  (You 
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will  not  be  a  mature  person.  You  will 
not  grow  up  as  fast.  You  will  not  have 
learned  from  it  and  so  on. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Whom  do  your  decisions  affect: 

2.  Think  of  a  time  another  person's 
decision  affected  vou.  How  did  vou 
feel? 

3.  Have  you  ever  said,  u  got  me  in 

trouble"  or  "  made  me  do  it"?  Is 

that  really  true  or  was  your  action  the 
result  of  a  choice  vou  made? 


CLOSURE 

In  the  next  two  days,  talk  to  someone  who 
has  been  affected  by  a  decision  you  made. 
Ask  them  how  it  affected  them  and  how 
they  felt  about  it. 

Or,  write  about  a  personal  choice  you 
made  and  how  it  helped  or  hurt  someone. 
List  some  other  ways  you  could  have  acted. 

Read  the  situations  and  comment  on 
them  to  help  guide  students. 
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Topic 

Moral  Decision -Making 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

98.    Explain  the  role  of  prayer/ reflection 

in  moral  decision-making 
105.  Explain  the  role  of  conscience  forma- 
tion in  making  moral  decisions 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  observe  and  discuss  a  role-play. 
The  discussion  then  turns  to  conscience 
formation  and  purpose.  Students  use  prayer 
in  the  decision-making  steps.  Finally,  they 
create  a  picture  reminder  of  the  decision- 
making steps. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

Since  today's  children  are  required  to  make 
so  many  decisions,  it  is  important  for  them 
to  learn  how  to  make  moral  decisions  and  to 
become  aware  of  the  scope  of  their  deci- 
sions. They  also  need  to  realize  that  thev 
may  need  to  get  help  to  make  some  deci- 
sions. 

Conscience  —  inner  voice  that  tells  you 
right  from  wrong;  it  is  helped  to  know 
right  from  wrong  by  people  around  us 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Games  for  role-play 

•  Chalkboard  and  ch.  !k 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

•  "How  To  Make  a  Decision"  (  Hand- 
out #20  from  Lesson  16) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  define  conscience,  to  ex* 
plain  how  it  is  formed  and  to  discuss  its 
importance  for  making  Christian  decisions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Role-play  a  situation  with  a  volun- 
teer. A  child  is  sitting  and  p laving  a 
game.  Other  games  are  scattered 
around.  You  (playing  the  part  of  an- 


other child )  come  in,  look  around  at 
the  other  games,  then  walk  over  to 
take  the  game  from  the  child  who  is 
playing  with  it. 

2.  Ask,  "What  did  you  see  happen?  Did 
my  choice  affect  someone  else?  Was 
my  choice  a  Christian  choicer  What 
would  have  been  a  more  Christian 
choicer" 

3.  Ask,  "How  do  you  know  if  a  choice  is 
a  good  oner  Christian  or  not  Chris- 
tian?" 

4.  If  conscience  has  not  been  brought 
up,  ask,  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
conscience?  What  is  it?  Do  you  have 
one?  How  did  you  get  it?"  Explain 
that  conscience  is  formed  when  you 
learn  right  and  wrong  from  parents, 
grandparents,  teachers,  etc.  Ask,  "Can 
people  without  a  conscience  make 
Christian  decisions?  What  kind  do 
they  make?" 

5.  As  a  class,  discuss  this  situation: 

"A  new  family  has  just  moved  in  next 
door  to  you.  They  have  a  girl  who  is 
about  your  age.  Since  she  doesn't 
know  anyone,  she  asks  you  to  come 
over  and  play  on  Saturday.  You  agree. 
The  next  day,  a  friend  of  yours  calls  to 
invite  you  to  a  birthday  party  on 
Saturday.  You  say,  'yes,'  even  though 
you  remember  the  previous  plans  that 
you  made  with  your  new  neighbor." 

6.  Ask,  "Was  this  a  Christian  decision? 
Why  or  why  not?"  (If  some  students 
are  having  trouble  seeing  solutions 
and  consequences,  write  them  on  the 
board  as  the  students  brainstorm 
ideas.) 

7.  Ask,  "Can  praying  help  us  make  ap- 
propriate choices?  Why?  When  should 
we  pray  during  decision-making? 
What  kinds  of  decisions  should  we 
pray  about?" 

8.  Review  the  steps  of  making  a  deci- 
sion, using  Handout  #20  from  Les- 
son 16. 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  learn  right  from  w  rong? 

2.  What  happens  if  you  don't  use  this 
knowledge  while  making  decisions? 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of  decision- 
making step  6  ("Think  about  your 
decision")?  What  if  you  change  your 
mind  and  decide  on  a  different  out- 
come? 


CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  reminder  of  the  decision- 
making steps.  Make  sure  to  include  a  prayer. 

Example: 

l—  2—  3—  4- 
+  or  -;  P 
#l 

Do  it. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

r* 

6. 


or  - 


Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  Name  three  people  who  have  helped 
you  develop  your  conscience. 

2.  When  would  it  be  helpful  for  you  to 
pray  for  help  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sions? 

3.  What  do  you  do  if  you  cannot  make  a 
decision? 
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Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  will: 

136.  Learn  that  each  person's  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private 
and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

138.  Learn  that  all  children  are  persons  of 
worth  and  their  bodies  belong  to 
them 

142.  Realize  that  they  arc  loved  persons 
who  are  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  discussion  of  body 
privacy.  Students  then  listen  to  and  discuss 
a  story  about  privacy.  Next,  students  listen 
to  and  discuss  options  for  a  different  situa- 
tion. Finally,  they  write  about  a  personal 
situation  when  they  felt  uncomfortable. 

Basic  Information 

The  statistics  for  childhood  sexual  assault 
are  staggering.  Nationally,  one  out  of  even' 
four  girls  and  one  out  of  even*  1 1  boys  are 
sexually  assaulted.  In  85  percent  of  reported 
cases  of  sexual  abuse,  the  children  were 
abused  by  someone  they  knew.  Education  is 
an  important  tool  for  decreasing  these  sta- 
tistics. If  children  do  not  have  knowledge  of 
sexual  abuse,  they  will  not  know  what  to  do 
if  someone  tries  to  abuse  them. 

In  addition,  lacking  such  information, 
victimized  children  may  be  too  embarrassed 
or  afraid  to  report  the  abuse. 

It  is  unfortunately  clear  that  students 
need  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  physical 
and/or  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  a  family 
meinberor  friend.  In  many  states,  any  abuse 
reported  to  a  child's  teacher  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  proper  state  agency.  Be  certain 
to  check  with  the  building  administrator  so 
that  you  are  clear  on  how  to  deal  with 
reports. 

Assess  your  own  comfort  level  and 
biases  which  could  affect  the  presentation. 


Not  all  teachers  will  feel  enough  at  ease  to 
talk  with  their  students  about  sexual  abuse. 
In  such  cases,  a  qualified  resource  person 
should  be  called  in.  (The  presentation  is 
more  effective,  however,  when  done  by  the 
classroom  teacher  since  children  are  more 
likely  to  open  up  to  a  familiar  person. ) 

Children  who  are  empowered  to  make 
and  act  on  choices  in  their  lives  and  who 
have  well-developed  self-esteem  generally 
are  very  capable  of  dealing  with  any  crisis. 
That  victims  of  child  abuse  have  difficulty 
identifying  themselves  as  victims,  or  are 
prevented  from  making  appropriate  choices, 
are  the  insidious  factors  of  these  issues. 

NOTE 

As  the  lessons  are  being  taught,  be  sensitive 
to  any  student  who  seems  to  be  more  emo- 
tional than  the  situation  calls  for.  Make  sure 
that  either  you  or  the  school  counselor  talks 
to  the  child  privately.  If  you  suspect  abuse, 
know  where  to  refer  the  case. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper  and  pencil  for  "Closure" 
activity 

•  "Talking  Helps"  (Attachment  E) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  define  body  privacy  and 
discuss  procedures  if  their  privacy  is  being, 
or  has  been,  invaded. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Introduce  today's  lesson  by  asking, 
"What  do  you  think  body  privacy  is?11 
Have  students  share  responses.  Say, 
"Today  we  are  going  to  hear  a  story 
about  our  right  to  body  privacy." 
Read  the  story,  "Talking  Helps." 
Discuss  the  questions  given  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  Ask,  "What  are  some 
important  things  you  learned  from 
this  story?" 

Tell  students,  "God  made  the  body  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each  per- 
son, young  or  old,  is  a  person  of 
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worth.  Kach  has  a  responsibility  to 
take  care  of  and  protect  his  or  her 
body.  There  are  times  when  someone 
needs  to  see  or  touch  the  private  parts 
of  our  bodies,  e.g.,  when  mom  or  dad 
is  helping  a  child  get  clean  or  if  a 
doctor  needs  to  examine  your  body." 

Ask  students  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  in  this  situation:  "Your 
Uncle  Rob  likes  to  wrestle  around 
with  you.  Lately  you've  been  feeling 
uncomfortable  with  the  wrestling  and 
would  like  him  to  stop."1 

Discuss  the  answers. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  the  body  a  beautiful  thing  and 
something  we  should  care  for?  (Be- 
cause God  made  it  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.) 

2.  Do  children  have  a  right  to  body 
privacy?  Why?  (Yes,  because  each 
person's  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.) 

3.  What  can  you  do  if  your  body  privacy 
in  invaded?  (Tell  someone.) 


4.  How  can  we  show  respect  for  the 
private  parts  of  our  and  others'  bod- 
ies? (Take  care  of  our  own.  Keep  our 
private  parts  covered  with  clothing. 
Do  not  let  others  invade  our  privacy. 
Do  not  invade  the  privacy  of  others, 
etc. ) 

Pe rso n a liza tio n  Qjiestions: 

1.  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  in- 
vades your  privacy? 

2.  How  can  you  protect  yourself: 

3.  Name  several  people  you  could  tell  if 
your  body  privacy  was  being  invaded. 

4.  What  would  you  do  if  they  didn't 
listen? 

5.  How  do  you  know  you  are  loved  and 
deserving  of  respect? 

CLOSURE 

Think  of  a  time  you  felt  uncomfortable 
around  someone.  Write  what  you  did  or 
could  have  said  or  done  to  let  them  know 
how  vou  felt. 
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Attachment  E  -  Lesson  19  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


TALKING  HELPS 

Scene  I:  At  Kelly's  house  one  day  after  school 

Kelly  came  home  drenched  from  the  rain.  Terrie,  the  baby-sitter,  was  there 
waiting  for  him.  She  came  over  every  day  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  until  his  mom  got 

home  from  work.  .. 

"Hi,  Kelly,"  she  said.  "Take  off  your  raincoat.  You're  dripping  all  over  the 

place." 

Kelly  took  his  homework  papers  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  slicker  and  looked  at 
the  watery  purple  ink.  The  wad  of  wet  papers  was  definitely  too  faded  to  read.  No 
homework  today,  he  thought.  He  threw  the  wet  papers  into  the  waste  basket.  Ha 
took  off  his  slicker  and  hung  it  up  on  a  hook  by  the  door. 

"You're  soaked,"  Terrie  said.  "How  about  a  bath  to  warm  you  up?" 

Kelly  was  surprised.  Usually  they  had  a  snack.  "A  bath,"  he  protested.  "How 
come?  I'm  wet  enough." 

Terrie  went  into  the  bathroom  and  started  running  the  water.  She  began  to 
pull  off  Kelly's  sweater.  Just  then  the  phone  rang.  Terrie  went  to  answer  it. 

"I  can  take  my  own  clothes  off,"  Kelly  said  to  himself.  He  closed  the  door,  got 
undressed  and  slid  down  into  the  warm  water.  It  felt  good.  He  knew  Terrie  was  talking 
to  her  boyfriend,  Robert.  They  talked  for  a  long  time  every  day. 

Terrie,  whilestill  onthe  phone  with  Robert,  called  out,  "Kelly!  Pull  outthe  plug 
before  the  water  gets  cold."  Kelly  pulled  the  plug  and  climbed  out  of  the  tub.  He 
grabbed  a  towel  and  began  drying  himself. 

Terrie  hung  up  the  phone  and  walked  right  into  the  bathroom.  She  started  to 
help  him  dry  off.  "Don't,  Terrie.  I'll  do  it  myself.  Go  wait  for  me  in  the  kitchen,"  Kelly 
said. 

Terrie  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  and  laughed.  "Kelly,  I  oet  you're  embar- 
rassed, aren't  you?  Just  because  you're  naked.  That's  silly.  I've  got  two  brothers,  you 
know.' They  run  around  the  house  haif-undressed  all  the  time.  It's  no  big  deal." 

"It's  a  big  deal  to  me,  Terrie.  I  don't  like  it,"  replied  Kelly. 

Scene  I!:  At  Kelly's  house  later  that  day 

When  Kelly's  mother  got  home  that  day,  he  announced  to  her,  "I  don't  want 
Terrie  to  baby-sit  me  anymore." 

.Vhy  not?"  asked  his  mother.  "I  thought  you  liked  her." 

Kelly  was  confused.  He  didn't  know  what  to  say.  Kelly  did  like  Terrie,  except 
for  one  thing.  She  always  kept  an  eye  on  him,  even  when  he  didn't  want  her  to.  She 
never  knocked  on  the  doorto  the  bathroom.  She  didn't  let  him  get  dressed  by  himself . 

His  mother  put  her  arm  around  him  and  hugged  him.  "Talk  to  me,  Kelly.  If 
something's  bothering  you,  I  want  to  know  what  it  is.  Maybe  I  can  help." 

"Well,"  he  started  out,  "I  don't  like  Terrie  to  undress  me.  I  don't  like  her  to  dry 
me  off,  eith-r.  I  don't  want  her  to  walk  in  all  the  time  when  I'm  in  the  bathtub." 

"I  can  understand  that,"  answered  his  mother.  "Have  you  ever  told  her  how 
you  feel." 

"It  doesn't  do  any  good,"  he  said.  "She  won't  listen  to  me.  She  says  I'm  just 
being  silly.  Can't  you  get  another  baby-sitter?" 
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TALKING  HELPS  (continued) 


"Sure  I  can,  Kelly,"  said  his  mother.  "If  we  can't  get  Terrie  to  listen  to  you  and 
respect  your  feelings,  I  will  look  for  someone  else.  But  first,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  her  and 
explain." 

"What  will  you  say?"  asked  Kelly. 

"I'll  say  something  like,  'Kelly  and  I  want  you  to  baby-sit.  But,  only  if  you  pay 
attention  to  his  feelings.  That  means  listening  and  respecting  his  privacy  about  his 
body.' How  does  that  sound?" 

"Pretty  dumb.  She  won't  listen,"  replied  Kelly. 

"We  don't  know  that,  Kelly,  until  we  try.  I'll  talk  to  her  tonight." 

Scene  III:  The  next  day  at  Kelly's  house 

The  next  day  when  Kelly  came  home  from  school,  Terrie  was  there,  as  usual 
doing  her  homework  in  the  kitchen.  "Got  any  homework  today?"  she  asked 
"Yeah.  Spelling."  replied  Kelly. 

"Let's  make  some  popcorn  first.  Then  I'll  quiz  you,  okay?"  asked  Terrie 
"Sure,"  said  Kelly. 

Terrie  poured  oil  into  the  black  frying  pan.  Kelly  piled  in  the  corn.  He  put  on 
the  lid.  She  turned  on  the  flame. 
"Guess  what?"  said  Terrie. 
"What?"  answered  Kelly. 

"Your  mom  and  I  had  a  talk.  I  guess  I  didn't  understand  how  you  felt  about 
somethings." 

The  first  kernels  started  to  pop.  Kelly  slid  the  heavy  pan  back  and  forth  over 
the  flame.  He  felt  funny  talking  about  it. 

"From  now  on,  I'll  be  more  careful.  I  won't  embarrass  you  anymore,  okay?" 

"Okay, "  said  Kelly.  All  the  corn  was  popping  at  once.  "It's  your  turn,  Terrie  Mv 
hand's  getting  tired."  '  J 

"Sure,"  said  Terrie.  "It  sure  smells  good." 


Questions  for  "Talking  Helps" 

1 .  Can  you  understand  why  Kelly  felt  uncomfortable?  (He  was  embar- 
rassed to  have  his  baby-sitter  see  him  without  his  clothes  on.) 

2.  Do  you  think  Terrie  was  trying  to  embarrass  Kelly?  (No,  she  didn't 
realize  how  he  felt.) 

3.  Did  Kelly  do  the  right  thing  in  talking  to  his  mom?  (Yes,  it's  important 
to  talk  about  your  feelings.) 

4.  What  if  Kelly's  mother  hadn't  listened  to  him?  (Then  he  should  tell 
another  adult  and  keep  on  telling  until  someone  listens.) 

5.  Did  you  like  the  ending  to  the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Topk 

Self- Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will. 

141 .  Discuss  who  to  go  to  for  help  if  they 
are  abused 

144.  Verify  that  most  correction  and  pun- 
ishment is  not  abuse 

145.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 
and  others  I 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they 
can  deal  with  it 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  definition  of  and 
options  for  dealing  with  physical  abuse.  The 
students  then  hear  scenarios  of  possible 
abuse  cases.  Based  on  the  information  given, 
they  advise  the  possible  victim  on  a  plan  of 
action.  Finally,  they  work  in  groups  to  cre- 
ate a  situation  and  develop  a  plan  to  dea! 
with  it. 

Vocabulary 

Physical  abuse  —  causing  bodily  harm  to 
another  person 

Suggested  Materials 

•  ^Dear  Chris  Letters"  (  Handout  #2  1  ) 

•  Paper  *\nd  pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  analyze  problems  and  to 
develop  a  plan  of  action  when  dealing  with 
physical  abuse. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "What  is  physical  abuser  What 
can  you  do  if  someone  is  abusing 
your"  Have  students  share  answers. 

2.  Ask,  "How  manv  of  you  know  who 
'Dear  Abby"  is?"  Kxplain. 

Say/4  Today,  you  are  going  to  be 
an  advice  columnist  abo.  You  will  be 
'Dear  Chris.'  As  'Dear  Chris/  you 
will  give  advice  to  the  following 


people:  'Getting  Fed  Up  in  Fresno/ 
'Confused  in  Cleveland/ 1  Please  Help 
in  Hartford'  and  'Abused  in  Ala- 
bama V1 

Continue,  "We  will  discuss  the 
first  one  together.  For  the  next  three 
letters,  you  will  write  your  advice, 
then  we  will  compare  answers." 

3.  Hand  out  the  "Dear  Chris  Letters." 
Read,  discuss  and  advise  "Fed  Up/ 

4.  Give  the  students  time  to  write  advice 
for  the  other  three  letters. 

5 .  Discuss  the  advice  given .  C  Correct  any 
misinformation.  Ask,  uHow  did  you 
know  what  to  say?  Was  it  easy  to 
distinguish  abuse  from  punishment?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  know  if  someone  is 
abusing  your  (If  you  have  bodily 
harm. ) 

2.  \V1*  st  is  the  difference  between  pun- 
ishment and  abuser  (Punishment  is 
less  severe  and  is  only  a  reminder  not 
to  do  something  again;  abuse  causes 
bod.Uv  harm. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Who  has  the  right  to  abuse  your  (  No 
one. ) 

2.  Name  people  yov'  can  go  to  if  you  are 
abused.  (Parent,  teacher,  principal, 
priest,  counselor,  etc.) 

3.  Whac  do  you  do  if  they  don't  believe 
vour  (Tell  another  person. ) 

4.  What  do  you  do  if  a  friend  tells  you 
about  abuse  in  their  home,  but  make*- 
you  promise  not  to  teli5  i  Do  not 
make  that  promise.  Tell  someone  who 
might  be  able  to  help. ) 

5.  Can  you  protect  yourself  against 
abuser  How? 

CLOSURE 

In  groups  of  three,  role-play  a  situation  of 
reporting  abu>e  when  a  baby  sitter  is  truly 
physically  abusing  the  child.  Who  will  you 
tell?  What  will  you  say?  What  if  they  don't 
beliexe  vou? 
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Handout  #21  -  Lesson  20  (Level  Cr  Part  2) 


DEAR  CHRIS  LETTERS 

Directions:  Using  the  information  you  know  about  physical  abuse,  write 
what  advice  you  would  give  to  these  people. 

Dear  Chris: 

I  am  10yearsold.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  16.  Every  time  he 
sees  me,  he  teases  me,  pulls  my  hair  and  hits  me  hard  on  the 
back.  I  have  seen  him  do  it  to  other  kids,  too.  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  tattle-tale,  but  I  don't  like  getting  beat  up  either. 
What  should  I  do? 

Getting  Fed  Up  in  Fresno 

Dear  Chris: 

My  dad  got  remarried  last  year  to  a  woman  named  Sally. 
Sally  is  okay  most  of  the  time,  but  she  can  be  really  strict.  Last 
month,  she  grounded  me  for  a  week  when  I  cheated  on  a 
test  in  school.  Yesterday,  she  spanked  me  and  sent  me  to  my 
room  after  she  saw  me  run  out  in  the  street  right  in  front  of 
a  car.  I  was  lucky  the  car  stopped  in  time.  I  want  to  know  if 
step-parents  have  a  right  to  discipline  their  kids  and  if 
spanking  is  considered  abuse. 

Confused  in  Cleveland 

Dear  Chris: 

My  baby-sitter  is  the  daughter  of  my  parents1  friends. 
Sometimes,  she  gets  really  mean  and  slaps  and  hits  me  and 
my  brother.  I've  told  my  mom,  but  she  doesn't  wantto  upset 
her  friends.  This  isn't  getting  any  better.  If  Mom  won't 
listen,  who  will? 

Please  Help  in  Hartford 

Dear  Chris: 

About  once  a  month,  my  dad  comes  home  really  drunk. 
Sometimes,  he  hits  me  and  my  brother  for  no  reason.  Mom 
sees  him,  but  doesn't  do  anything.  I  think  she  is  afraid,  too. 
She  says  not  to  tell  anybody,  since  Dad  is  fine  when  he  is 
sober.  I  think  12  times  a  year  is  a  lot.  What  do  I  do? 

Abused  in  Alabama 
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Lesson 


Topic 

Self- Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

147.  Explain  strategics  to  protect  oneself 
Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  various  abuse  situations 
and  discuss  what  the  victim  should  do  in 
each  case.  Students  then  design  a  poster  that 
lists  some  safety  rules  they  should  follow. 

Basic  information 

Children  can  learn  to  use  prevention  skills 
without  fear  and  without  explicit  informa- 
tion that  may  not  be  in  their  best  long-term 
interest.  Since  application  is  an  important 
step,  it  would  be  helpful  to  acknowledge 
any  successes  or  discuss  other  scenarios  as 
they  come  up  throughout  the  year. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Drawing  paper  and  markers  or 
crayons 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  abuse  situations 
and  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  to  deal  with 
them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  students  role-play  the  follow- 
ing situations.  Have  them  use  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  last  two 
lessons  to  discuss  various  ways  to 
protect  themselves. 

•  "Johnny  is  waiting  outside  of  school 
for  his  mom  to  come  pick  him  up.  It 
is  a  rainy,  cold  day.  Just  as  he  is  about 
to  go  in  and  call  his  mom  again,  a  man 
pulls  up,  rolls  his  window  clown  and 
says,  "Hi,  your  mom  sent  me  to  pick 
you  up  and  take  you  home.'  What 
would  vou  dor" 


•  "Katie  is  practicing  her  swimming  at 
the  pool.  The  lifeguard  asks  if  he  can 
help  hold  her  up  while  she  practices 
her  kicking.  At  fir  t,  it  goes  okay,  then 
she  notices  he  is  putting  his  hands 
closer  to  her  private  parts.  She  is 
getting  very  uncomfortable.  What 
should  she  do?" 

•  "Sam  likes  going  to  the  big  depart- 
ment store  with  his  mom.  He  is  fasci- 
nated by  all  the  video  equipment  and 
toys  and  tools.  This  time,  he  wanders 
off  to  get  a  :Ioscr  look  at  something 
and  he  loses  his  mom.  He  is  looking 
for  a  store  clerk  with  a  name  tag  when 
a  man  comes  up,  takes  his  arm  and 
asks,  "Son,  are  you  lost?'  Sam  has 
never  seen  this  man  and  he  doesn't 
have  a  store  I.D.  What  should  he 
dor 

•  "Mandy  always  gets  home  about  15 
minutes  before  her  mom.  She  usually 
just  unlocks  the  door,  gets  a  snack 
and  watches  TV  until  her  mom  gets 
home.  Today,  just  as  she  is  turning  on 
the  TV,  the  doorbell  rings.  What 
should  she  do?" 

•  "Matthew  has  just  washed  his  face 
and  brushed  his  teeth  and  is  crawling 
into  bed.  His  baby-sitter  asks  if  she 
can  tuck  him  in.  Matt  thinks  that  is  a 
little  strange  for  someone  his  age,  but 
he  says,  'Okay.'  Now,  the  baby-sitter 
is  putting  her  hands  on  him  where  he 
doesn't  like  it.  He  says,  'No,1  but,  she 
reminds  him  that  his  folks  said,  "Matt, 
mind  the  sitter'  as  they  were  going 
out  the  door.  Now,  what  does  he 
dor 

•  "Troy  loves  to  answer  the  phone.  He 
loves  talking  to  his  friends  and  aunts 
and  uncles.  This  time  when  he  an- 
swers, a  strange  voice  asks  for  Joyce. 
When  Troy  says,  'You  must  have  the 
wrong  number,' the  man  asks  what 
his  name  is.  Troy  doesn't  know  what 
to  saw  What  would  vou  sav?" 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  have  you  learned  about  self- 
safety? 

2.  Is  it  ever  your  fault  if  someone  abuses 
your  (No.) 

3.  Does  abuse  usually  stop  without  in- 
tervention? (No,  usually  someone  has 
to  help  solve  the  situation.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Who  can  you  go  to  for  help  if  you  are 
abused?  (Parent,  teacher,  principal, 
priest,  counselor,  etc.) 

2.  What  if  they  don't  believe  your  (Tell 
someone  else.) 

CLOSURE 

In  groups  of  two,  make  a  poster  of  rules  that 
children  should  follow  to  help  keep  them- 
selves safe. 
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Lesson  22 

Topic 

Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

158.  Accept  responsibility  for  doing  their 
own  work  in  order  to  learn 

162.  Set  self-improvement  goals  and  de- 
velop and  follow  a  plan  to  accomplish 
them 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  discussion  of  things 
the  students  have  tried  that  they  thought 
would  be  hard  to  do  Students  then  choose 
a  goal  to  be  accomplished  in  seven  days. 
Next,  they  write  a  step-by-step  plan  to  ac- 
complish this  goal.  Finally,  they  break  this 
plan  into  daily  m  gments. 

Basic  Information 

Planning  ahead  and  setting  goals  can  in- 
crease students"  control  over  their  own  lives. 
By  learning  and  using  guidelines  for  setting 
goals,  they  will  become  more  aware  of  events 
they  can  control  and  those  they  cannot. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  book  from  each  child's  desk 

•  A  football  field  bulletin  board  (the 
theme  could  be  basketball  or  another 
sport) 

•  A  card  in  the  shape  of  a  football  (or 
other  ball,  depending  on  the  sport 
you  choose  ),  one  per  student 

•  Notebook  paper 

•  A  poster  of  guidelines  for  setting  goals 
(Attachment  F) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  reeogni/e  the  value  of 
tiring  one's  best  at  whatever  one  does. 
Assist  students  to  choose  and  evaluate  a 
short-term  goal  and  to  create  a  plan  for 
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ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 


1 .  Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  a  few 
students  to  share  examples  of  a  time 
they  tried  to  do  something  they 
thought  might  be  hard  or  they  didn't 
think  they  could  do  at  all.  Discuss 
what  happened  when  they  tried,  how 
they  felt  about  trying,  etc. 

2 .  Invite  students  to  participate  in  some 
short  experiments: 

•  Stand  on  only  your  left  foot,  keeping 
your  right  one  in  the  air  for  30  sec- 
onds. 

•  Stand  on  only  your  right  foot,  with 
your  left  in  the  air  for  30  seconds. 

•  Walk  around  the  room  for  30  sec- 
onds, balancing  a  book  on  your  head. 

(Adjust  these  activities  to  fit  your 
students. ) 

3.  Discuss: 

•  Before  trying  the  experiments,  how 
many  of  you  thought  that  you  could 
do  them? 

•  If  you  weren't  able  to  do  them,  do 
you  wish  that  you  hadn't  tried? 

•  What  do  wui  think  is  good  about 
tiring  to  do  things  like  this? 

•  What  is  something  that  you've  tried 
to  do,  but  haven't  been  able  to?  (Have 
students  share  experiences.) 

•  If  you  can't  do  things  that  you  try, 
what  does  it  mean? 

•  Do  you  think  that  it  is  better  to  try 
and  mavbe  fail  or  not  to  try  at  all? 

•  Can  vou  share  an  experience  that  has 
happened  to  you  when  you  haven't 
tried  to  do  something  and  later  wished 
you  had? 

4.  Explain,  "When  you  want  to  accom- 
plish something,  you  have  actually  set 
a  coal  for  yourself.  In  order  to  reach 
that  goal,  you  need  to  make  a  plan 
and  try  as  hard  as  you  can  to  follow 
it/'  Compare  this  to  a  football  game 
(or  other  sport,  if  you  have  chosen  a 
different  theme)  —  "the  goal  is  to  get 
the  football  into  the  end  /.one  for  a 
touchdown.  The  players  have  a  defi- 
nite plan,  with  specific  steps.  They  try 
as  hard  as  they  can  and  they  don't  give 
up  after  one  try."" 
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5.  Display  the  bulletin  board  that  looks 
like  a  football  field  (or  whatever  you 
chose).  Kach  student  needs  a  card 
that  is  shaped  like  a  football  (or  ap- 
propriate ball ). 

6.  Explain  that  each  student  will  choose 
a  goal  they  can  accomplish  in  seven 
days.  Have  each  student  write  the 
goal  on  the  football-shaped  card  (or 
other  appropriately-shaped  card )  and 
put  it  on  the  bulletin  board.  Have 
each  student  write  —  on  another 
sheet  of  paper  —  a  step-by-step  plan 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

7.  Discuss  the  guidelines  for  setting 
goals.  (These  also  can  be  posted  next 
to  the  football  —  or  other  sport  — 
bulletin  board.)  Encourage  students 
to  follow  these  when  writing  their 
plan. 

8.  Explain  that  in  one  week,  you  will 
randomly  pick  five  footballs  (or  other 
appropriate  balls).  Have  the  five  stu- 
dents whose  goals  you  picked  share 
with  the  class  the  progress  of  their 
projects,  including  problems,  suc- 
cesses, etc.  If  roadblocks  have  oc- 
curred, otherstudents  can  brainstorm 
possible  solutions. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtustions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  important  to  set  goals?  (To 
give  a  sense  of  direction,  to  help  us  do 
what  is  important  first,  etc.) 

2.  In  what  areas  of  our  lives  should  we 
set  goals?  (School,  home,  relation- 
ships, spirituality,  hobbies  and  so  on. ) 

3.  What  will  happen  if  you  are  not  seri- 
ous about  achieving  your  goals?  (You 
probably  will  not  achieve  them.) 

4.  Does  a  person  always  achieve  all  their 
goals?  Why  or  why  not?  (No,  some- 
times other  things  prevent  us  from 
achieving  them,  e.g.,  an  accident  or 
injury  may  prevent  someone  from 
being  a  good  football  player.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  something  you  have  done 
that  you're  proud  of.  What  did  you 
have  to  do  to  accomplish  it? 

2 .  Can  you  always  accomplish  what  you 
want?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  kinds  of  spiritual  goals  could 
you  set? 

CLOSURE 

In  order  to  help  yourself  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  your  own  work,  identify  which  steps 
to  achieve  your  goal  will  be  completed  bv 
certain  days.  You  can  write  notes  to  yourself 
to  remind  you  of  what  you  need  to  accom- 
plish that  day. 

—  B  — 
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Attachment  F  -  Lesson  22  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SETTING  GOALS 

1.  You  know  what  the  goal  is. 

2.  You  believe  you  can  do  it. 

3.  You  have  the  ability  to  do  it. 

4.  If  other  people  are  part  of  your  goal,  you  can  talk  to  them 
about  it. 

5.  You  can  measure  your  goal. 

6.  You  WANT  to  reach  it. 

7.  You  will  work  on  only  one  goal  at  a  time. 

8.  You  are  sure  your  goal  will  not  hurt  anyone. 
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Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

161.  Discuss  the  role  of  motivation  in 

achieving  goals 
163.  Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of 

a  group  project  (accountability) 

Lesson  Overview 

Several  students  share  results  of  their  goals 
from  last  week.  Next,  they  complete  a  check- 
list showing  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
A  strength  is  shared  by  each  student.  Then, 
they  develop  a  plan  to  create  a  strength  from 
a  weakness.  Finally,  they  describe  their  lives 
as  adults,  if  they  still  have  exactly  the  same 
traits  they  list  on  the  "Unique-O -Graph." 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Goal  cards  (footballs  or  whatev  er  was 
used)  from  previous  lesson 

•  The  poster  of  guidelines  for  setting 
goals  from  previous  lesson 

•  uUnique-0-GraphT  ( Handout  #22 ) 

•  Notebook  paper 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  to  recognize  the  effect 
these  have  on  their  lives  at  present  and  in  the 
future. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Remind  students  of  last  week's  activ- 
ity when  everyone  wrote  a  goal  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  week.  Ask  five 
students  to  share  their  results. 

Randomly  pick  five  goal  cards 
(footballs  or  whatever  were  used).  If 
problems  occurred,  ask  other  stu- 
dents' advice.  If  a  guideline  seems  to 
have  been  broken,  acknowledge  that. 

2.  Discuss: 

•  Compare  the  results  of  these  five  goals. 
What  worked?  What  didn't  work? 

•  Will  you  always  achieve  your  goal? 
Why  or  why  not?  Can  anyone  else 
achieve  them  for  vou? 


•  How  do  you  feel  after  you  achieve  a 
goal? 

3.  Remind  the  students  that  we  all  have 
some  strong  qualities,  but  we  also 
have  things  we  need  to  work  on.  Say, 
"As  Christians,  we  need  to  be  the  best 
person  we  can  possibly  be.  In  order  to 
do  that,  we  need  to  identify  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses." 

4.  Have  the  student  complete  the 
"Unique-O-GraprT  (Handout  #22) 
and  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  describing  their  strong  and 
weak  points. 

5.  Tell  the  class,  "We  need  to  be  proud 
of  the  things  wc  do  well."'  Ask  each 
student  to  share  a  strength  they  have. 

6.  Have  each  student  pick  a  weakness 
they  identified.  Ask,  "Are  you  moti- 
vated to  improve  it?  What  might  help 
motivate  you?  Why  is  it  easier  to  work 
on  something  when  you  are  moti- 
vated?" Ask  students  to  develop  a 
plan  to  improve  the  weakness  they 
identified.  Have  them  include  a 
timeline.  Ask,  "How  will  you  know 
when  you  have  achieved  it?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1.  Is  there  a  difference  between  indi- 
vidual goals  and  group  goals?  Explain 
your  response. 

2.  What  consequences  might  there  be  if 
you  do  not  do  your  part  to  achieve  an 
individual  goal?  A  group  goal? 

Personalization  Qttestions: 

1 .  What  are  some  of  your  strengths? 
Your  weaknesses? 

2.  How  much  do  these  weaknesses  af- 
fect your  life? 

3.  How  much  could  these  weaknesses 
affect  your  adult  life? 

4.  How  do  your  strengths  help  with 
responsibility  for  group  projects? 

5.  How  do  your  weaknesses  hinder 
group  projects? 

CLOSURE 

Imagine  that  you  have  these  same  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Write  a  paragraph  describ- 
ing your  life  as  an  adult. 
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Handout  #22  -  Lesson  23  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


UNIQUE-O-GRAPH 

Rate  yourself  on  the  "Unique-O-Graph."  (BE  HONEST!) 


itri/rn 

NhvfcK 

CAH/ICTIMCC 

bUmt  1  Imbb 

MOST  OF 

Tut  TIH/ir 

THE  TIME 

ALWAYS 

1  rpnnornhpr  tr\  C3\y  nloaco  thanl'  \/r\i  i  o+r 
I  1  cl  1 1  tri  1 1 U  c  1  IV  bay  pledge,  LIldllK.  yUU,  clL, 

1  finish  what  1  ^t^rt 



1  a m  i ntprpctprl  in  nonnlo 
I  an  I  II  1 1  tr  1  tr  j  L  trLi  III  [J  trw  yJ  \  tr . 

1  a  IT  1  Wlllliiy  LO  OO  Wndt  1  Say  1  Will  QO. 

1  dill  d  lUydl  illcnu. 

1  Iccl  yUUU  dUUUl  Illy  SCllOOl  WOlK. 

1  alwrW^  w^nt  to  Ho  7\  iittlp  hit  hpttpr 

1  tr\/  to  look  mw  Koct 
1  li  y  hj  hjvjk.  illy  Ucbl. 

I  alll  a  UcLJtrf  lUaUlc  ptrfbUIl. 

— ...  

1  (TidKe  yoou  aecisions. 

1  am  noi  easily  aiscouragec!. 



1  am  a  nood  familv  mpmhpr 

1  can  oraanize  mv  time 

1  share  in  completing  daily  chores. 

1  share  with  others. 

1  remember  to  pray. 

1  am  easy  to  get  along  with. 

Friends  like  to  be  with  me. 

1  am  a  good  sport. 

1  talk  to  others  easily. 

1  listen  to  others. 

1  follow  directions. 

1  am  able  to  take  criticism. 

Check  your  "Unique-O-Graph"  ratings  and  write  a  paragraph  describing  your 
strong  and  weak  points. 
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Lesson  24 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

187.  Define  and  compare  the  difference 
between  needs  and  wants 

188.  Explore  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  breaking  habits 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  small  groups  to  compile 
lists  of  needs  and  wants.  After  sharing  the 
lists,  they  discuss  what  needs  are  and  how  we 
determine  a  need.  Next,  students  discuss 
habits  and  when  habits  can  become  addic- 
tions. They  also  talk  about  and  experience 
the  difficult}'  in  changing  them.  Finally, 
they  develop  a  plan  to  change  a  habit  they 
have  or  acquire  a  new  one. 

Vocabulary 

Addiction  —  very  strong  and  unhealthy 
need  for  something 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper  and  pencil 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  in  distinguishing  a  need  from 
a  want  and  in  discussing  habits  and  the 
difficulty  involved  in  changing  them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Place  the  students  in  small  groups. 
Tell  them  to  make  a  list  of  things  they 
need  and  a  list  of  things  they  want. 
Tell  them  that  if  a  "need'1  is  chal- 
lenged, they  will  have  to  try  to  justify 
it. 

2.  After  a  few  minutes,  stop  the  small- 
group  work.  Ask  then:  how  they  de- 
fine a  "need."  Have  the  students  share 
answers. 


(The  dictionary  defines  "need" 
as  a  lack  of  something  required,  a 
necessity.) 

3.  Have  each  group  share  their  answers, 
while  you  write  them  on  the  board. 

Ask,  "What  do  you  have  more  of 
—  wants  or  needs?  Did  you  have  any 
disagreements  within  the  group?  If 
yes,  why?  Do  you  disagree  with  any- 
thing on  the  board?'1  (If  so,  the  per- 
son who  listed  it  must  try  to  justify  it. ) 

Ask,  "Do  people  have  different 
ideas  about  needs  and  wants?  Why?'1 

4.  Ask,  "Can  you  think  of  some  things 
that  start  out  as  wants,  but  turn  into 
needs.1'  (Try  to  prod  them  into  an- 
swering "tobacco  and  alcohol.11) 

Ask,  "Why  can  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol turn  into  a  need?11  (The  body 
becomes  addicted  to  the  drugs  in 
them.  It  doesn't  think  it  can  survive 
without  them.) 

Ask,  "What  is  this  called?11  (Ad- 
diction.) 

5.  Have  the  students  think  of  some  hab- 
its they  have  and  share  responses. 
Ask,  "Have  you  ever  tried  to  break  a 
habit?  What  happened?11  Have  the 
class  share  stones. 

( If  the  students  haven't  returned 
to  their  scats  from  the  small  groups, 
they  need  to  now.) 

Say,  "For  the  rest  of  the  class,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  break  a  habit  that 
many  of  you  have.  I  want  you  to  keep 
your  hands  and  arms  off  the  top  of 
your  desk.  At  the  end  of  the  class,  we 
will  talk  about  how  successful  you 
were."  (Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
class,  gently  call  attention  to  anyone 
you  see  breaking  the  habit.) 

6.  Ask,  "Is  breaking  a  habit  like  nail 
biting  or  twisting  your  hair  the  same 
as  trying  to  quit  smoking  or  drinking? 
Why  or  why  not?"  (A  person  may  be 
physically  addicted  to  the  drug.) 

Ask,  "How  can  you  be  support- 
ive of  someone  trying  to  break  a  habit 
of  smoking  or  drinking  and  give  them 
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encouragement  to  quit?"  \  Some  sug- 
gestions are:  leave  little  notes;  do 
something  w  ith  them  they  enjoy;  give 
them  gum  to  chew,  instead  ot'smok- 
ing  or  drinking;  pray  for  them;  en- 
courage them  to  join  a  support  group 
or  see  their  doctor;  etc.)  Ask,  "Will 
this  be  an  easv  time  for  them  or  for 
you?" 

Say,  "Let's  talk  about  how  successful 
you  were  with  breaking  your  habit  of 
putting  your  hands  and  arms  on  the 
desk.  How  did  you  dor  Was  it  easy? 
What  did  you  have  to  tell  yourself 
when  you  "got  the  urge'?  How  would 
you  feel  if  we  extended  the  exercise 
for  the  whole  dav?  The  whole  week?" 


Personalization  Questions: 

1,  Do  you  have  a  need  that  is  not  being 
met?  What  can  you  do  to  meet  this 
need?  Who  can  help? 

2,  How  can  you  be  suppoi  ive  of  some- 
one who  is  trying  to  change  a  habit? 

CLOSURE 

Pick  a  habit  you  have  that  you  want  to 
change  (e.g.,  nail  biting,  chewing  gum, 
etc.)  or  pick  something  that  you  want  to 
become  a  habit  (e.g.,  brushing  your  teeth 
twice  a  day,  making  your  bed,  etc.).  What 
do  you  hav  e  to  do?  Design  a  plan  and  set  out 
to  achieve  it. 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 

(continued) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Wrhat  is  a  need?  (Something  we  must 
have  to  live.)  What  is  a  want?  (Some- 
thing we  would  like  to  have.) 
Why  are  some  habits  harder  to  break 
than  others?  (We  have  practiced  some 
longer  than  others,  etc. ) 
What  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of 
habit  to  break?  (One  to  which  we  are 
addicted.) 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

H)c  students  will: 

184.  Identify  the  effects  of  using  the  drug 
alcohol 

185.  Identify  the  effects  of  driving  after 
drinking  alcohol 

1 89.   Describe  the  proper  uses  of  prescrip- 
tion and  nonprescription  drugs 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  discussion  of  pre- 
scription and  nonprescription  drugs.  The 
students  then  work  in  groups,  examining 
the  labels  of  medicine  containers  for  direc- 
tions on  use.  They  brainstorm  rules  to  fol- 
low when  taking  medicine.  Next,  they  dis- 
cuss different  kinds  of  alcohol  and  the  effects 
they  have  on  the  person.  Finally,  they  design 
posters  on  drinking  and  driving  awareness. 

Basic  Information 

Nationally,  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  under  2 1 
to  have  or  use  alcohol.  The  majority  of 
adults  drink  at  least  occasionally  and  most 
do  so  without  incident.  However,  an  esti- 
mated 1 0  million  people  have  serious  drink- 
ing problems.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol  con- 
tributes to  heart  disease,  cancer,  liver 
disorders  and  to  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
( 10  to  15  years).  In  addition,  half  of  all  car 
crashes  and  60  percent  of  all  fatal  crashes 
involve  a  driver  who  has  been  drinking. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Prescription  and  Nonprescription 
Medicines"  (Attachment  CJ) 

•  Prescription  and  nonprescription 
medicine  container  per  group 

•  "Medicine  Bottle  Scavenger  Hunt" 
(  Handout  #23 ),  one  sheet  per  group 

•  Poster  board  or  chart  paper 

•  "Alcohol  Fact  Sheet"  ( Handout  #24 ) 

•  Beer  can,  shot  glass  and  five  ounce 
wine  glass  (or  wine  cooler) 

•  Drawing  paper  and  colors 


RESOURCES 

Alcoholics  Anonymous.  PO  Box  459, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10163.  212-870-3400. 

Al-Anon/Alateen  Family  Group  Head- 
quarters. PO  Box  862,  Midtown  Station, 
New  York,  NY  1001 8-0862. 2 12-302-7240 
(General).  800-344-2666  (From anywhere 
in  the  US).  800-245-4656  ( From  NY  only). 
800-443-4525  (From  Canada  only). 

BABES  (Beginning  Alcohol  and  Addic- 
tions Basic  Education  Studies).  1 7330 
Northland  Park  Court,  Southfield,  MI 
48075.  313-443-1676. 

Children  of  Alcoholics  Foundation,  Inc. 

PO  Box  4185,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York, NY  10022.  21 2-754-0656 (General). 
800-359-COAF. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH). 
2013  H  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
202-659-4310. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  the  need  for 
caution  when  using  medicine.  Assist  stu- 
dents to  gain  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  especially  on  someone  who  is  driv- 
ing. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  prescription  and  non- 
prescription medicines. 

(Prescription  drugs  can  only  be 
purchased  from  a  drug  store,  if  you 
have  a  doctor's  prescription.  Non- 
prescription drugs  can  be  purchased 
by  anyone  at  places  like  grocery  and 
drug  stores.) 

Explain  that  prescription  medi- 
cines are  usually  prescribed  for  more 
serious  illnesses  and,  therefore,  can 
be  more  dangerous. 
NOTE:  Attachment  G  is  provided 
for  teacher  reference. 


Lesson 


2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of 
four.  Give  each  group  an  empty  pre- 
scription or  nonprescription  container 
and  a  copy  of  "Medicine  Bottle  Scav- 
enger Hunt"  (Handout  #23).  Ask 
them  to  find  the  answers  if  that  infor- 
mation is  given. 

3.  Reconvene  the  large  group  and  dis- 
cuss answers. 

4.  Ask  students  to  brainstorm  some  rules 
for  taking  medicines.  Record  and  dis- 
play these  rules.  Some  possible  rules 
are: 

•  Take  only  your  own  prescription 
medicines. 

•  Hollow  directions  for  usage  —  kind, 
amount,  time,  etc. 

•  Destroy  the  medicine  w  hen  it  gets 
too  old. 

•  Take  medicine  only  when  it  is  given 
by  a  parent,  doctor  or  nurse. 

5.  Display  an  empty  beer  can,  shot  glass 
and  five-ounce  wine  glass  (or  wine 
cooler ).  Ask  the  students  which  would 
have  the  most  alcohol  if  they  were 
tilled  with  their  appropriate  liquor. 
(All  the  same;  some  are  more  di- 
luted.) 

6.  Distribute  and  discuss  the  "Alcohol 
Pact  Sheet"  (H  .idout  #24). 

Ask  students  to  share  other  facts 
they  know  about  alcohol. 

Note  that  the  legal  drinking  age 
nationally  is  21  and  that  anyone 
vounger  who  drinks  is  breaking  the 
law. 

7.  "Tell  the  students  that  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  contributes  to  heart  disease, 
cancer,  liver  disorders  and  to  a  shorter 
life  expectancy  (by  10  to  IS  years). 
Note  that  there  are  about  50,000  car 
accident  deaths  each  vcar  and  alcohol 
is  involved  in  over  half.  Add  that 
drunk  driver  accidents  are  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  death  among  teenag- 
ers. Caution  the  students  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  ride  with  anyone  who 
has  been  drinking. 

8.  Discuss  what  you  can  do  if  a  person 
who  has  been  drinking  wants  to  drive 
vou  home. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1 .  What  are  prescription  drugs:  (Those 
a  doctor  prescribes.)  Nonprescrip- 
tion drugs?  (Those  we  buy  over-the- 
counter  at  a  drug  store. ) 

2.  Review  rules  for  safe  use  of  drugs. 

3.  Tell  me  some  tacts  you  know  about 
alcohol. 

4.  Why  does  alcohol  affect  the  bodies  of 
growing  adolescents  more  than  it  af- 
fects adults?  (  Because  the  young  body 
is  more  likely  to  over  react.  The  hodv 
is  not  yet  finished  growing  and  gr<  >wth 
can  be  damaged,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  From  whom  should  you  take  drugs? 

2.  What  could  you  do  if  you  saw  some- 
one who  was  dr;.  ik  getting  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car? 

CLOSURE 

Design  a  posterwarningpeople  aboutdrink- 
int»  and  driving. 
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Handout  #23  -  Lesson  25  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


MEDICINE  BOTTLE  SCAVENGER  HUNT 

Directions:  Using  the  medicine  bottles,  answeras  many  questionsasyou  can. 

PRESCRIPTION 

NONPRESCRIPTION 

1.  What  illness  is  the 
medicine  for? 

2.  Who  should  take  it? 

3.  How  much  should 
you  take? 

4.  How  often  shouM 
you  take  it? 

5.  Can  kids  your  age 
take  it? 

6.  What  is  the  expiration 
date? 

7.  What  does  the 
warning  say? 

8.  Should  you  take  this 
medicine? 
Why  or  why  not? 

PART  2/LESSON  25  ■ 


Handout  #24  -  Lesson  25  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


i 

ALCOHOL  FACT  SHEET 

Drinking  alcohol  can  cause: 

■  Stomach  ache 

■  Lack  of  coordination  (clumsiness) 

■  The  mind  to  feel  dull  and  foggy 

■  Mood  changes  —  people  may  feel  happy  one  minute  and  sad 
the  next 

■  Sleepiness 


Drinking  too  much  alcohol  makes  people  drunk.  People  who  are 
drunk  may: 

■  Become  depressed  or  sad 

■  Get  mean  and  violent 

■  Not  know  what  they  are  saying  or  doing 

■  Become  unconscious  (pass  out) 

■  Get  very  sick 


More  people  are  addicted  to  alcohol  than  to  any  other  drug. 
People  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol  are  known  as  alcoholics. 
Children  and  teenagers  can  become  alcoholics  and  it  can  happen 
more  quickly  in  young  people  than  in  adults. 

Half  of  all  car  accidents  in  this  country  in  which  someone  is  killed 
involve  a  driver  who  has  been  drinking.  Accidents  involving  drunk 
drivers  are  one  of  the  major  causes  of  death  among  teenagers. 
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Lesson  26 


Lesson 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

186.  Recognize  that  members of  a  person's 
family  arc  not  perfect  and  will  make 
mistakes 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  write  promises  they  and  ot!  m* 
family  members  have  made.  They  then  dis- 
cuss how  broken  promises  affect  others. 
Next,  they  discuss  good  listening  techniques 
and  discuss  what  to  do  if  the  person  they 
need  to  talk  to  is  busy.  Then,  they  talk  about 
reading  people's  feelings  by  observing  their 
actions,  posture  and  facial  expressions.  Fi- 
nally, they  practice  listening  and  reading 
nonverbal  clues  with  a  partner. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Slips  of  paper  and  pencils 

•  Cards  with  such  feelings  as  "sur- 
prised," "sad/'  "angry/'  "bored," 
"scared,"  "excited,"  etc.,  written  on 
them 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identity  mistakes  they 
and  their  families  have  made.  Instruct  stu- 
dents on  better  communication  through 
listening  to  and  observing  others. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

I.  Hand  out  slips  of  paper.  Have  stu- 
dents writedown  promises  they  made 
toother  family  members  or  promises 
other  family  members  made  to  them 
-one  per  slip  and  is  many  as  they  can 
think  of. 

Have  the  students  put  the  slips 
in  two  piles  —  "My  Promises"  and 
"Promises  of  Others." 


Have  them  go  through  the  piles  and 
tear  in  half  any  promise  t  hat  was  not 
kept. 

Ask,  "How  did  it  feel  to  have  the 
promise  broken:  Who  broke  more 
promises,  you  or  other  family  mem- 
bers?" (This  may  depend  on  the  num- 
ber in  the  pile  and  the  nature  of  the 
promises. ) 

Ask,  "How  do  you  feel  when 
someone  breaks  a  promise  to  your 
How  do  you  feel  when  you  break  a 
promise  to  someone?  Is  there  ever  a 
time  when  a  promise  should  be  bro- 
ken?" 

Ask,  "Why  is  listening  important  in 
families?  What  happens  when  people 
don't  listen?  How  do  you  show  you 
are  listening?"  (Look  at  them.  Nod 
your  head.  Show  appropriate  facial 
expression.  Ask  questions,  jic.) 
Have  each  student  find  a  partner.  For 
30  seconds,  have  one  person  talk 
about  music  and  the  other  person 
role -play  non  listening  behaviors. 
Reverse  roles  so  each  partner  gets  a 
turn. 

Ask,  "How  did  you  feel  when 
your  partner  didn't  listen  to  vou? 
How  cou'd  you  get  their  attention 
and  let  them  know  that  this  is  impor- 
tant to  you?  What  if  they  really  are 
doing  something  they  can't  stop? 
What  do  you  say  then?" 
Have  the  class  demonstrate  a  family 
situation. 

Mom  is  fixing  dinner,  but  vou  reallv 
want  to  talk  to  her.  What  do  you  say? 
Dad  is  watching  a  ball  game.  His 
favorite  team  is  playing.  You  want  to 
talk.  What  do  you  say? 
Ask,  "On  you  think  of  any  ways  vou 
communicate  without  speaking?" 
Have  students  demonstrate  some  ex- 
amples. 
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Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 

(continued) 


7.  Ask  several  students  to  act  out  the 
feelings  you  have  on  cards  (e.g.,  sur- 
prised, sad,  angry,  bored,  scared,  ex- 
cited, etc. ). 

Ask,  "Are  you  good  at  reading 
nonverbal  feelings?  Do  people  some- 
times act  one  way,  bur  say  something 
else?  How  can  being  aware  of  nonver- 
bal messages  help  you  get  along  with 
vour  familv?" 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Do  vou  think  most  people  break 
promises  on  purpose?  Why  are  they 
broken?  What  can  you  do  about  it? 

2.  Name  one  listening  skill  you  are  good 
at.  Name  one  you  think  you  can 
improve. 

3.  What  nonverbal  messages  are  you 
giving  out  now  with  your  body  pos- 
ture and  facial  expression? 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Whv  are  promises  important?  (Our 
word  is  important.  If  we  say  we  will 
do  something,  we  should  do  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  honesty  and  so  on.) 

2.  State  good  listening  behaviors.  ( Look 
at  the  person.  Nod  at  them.  Com- 
ment on  w  hat  they  say,  etc, ) 

3.  Why  is  timing  important  when  you 
talk  to  someone?  ( You  do  nor  want  to 
interrupt  their  thinking  or  speaking. ) 


CLOSURE 

Work  with  a  partner.  Take  turns  talking. 
When  you  Ye  the  listener,  you  should  dem- 
onstrate good  listening  behavior  and  ask 
about  any  confusing  nonverbal  behavior 
vou  notice  your  partner  having. 
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Lesson  27 

Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

209.  Identify  that  beha\  ior  affects  feelings 
and  feelings  affect  behavior 

210.  Name  some  ( >f  I  he  effects  their  behav- 
ior has  on  them  and  others 

211.  Own  their  ow  n  feelings 

Lesson  Overview 

The  teacher  lists  several  feelings  on  the 
board.  Students  then  brainstorm  and  share 
ways  they  behaved  when  experiencing  these 
feelings.  Next,  they  discuss  choices.  Finally, 
students  plan  an  alternative  to  a  personal 
unhealthy  behavior. 

Basic  Information 

Kveryone  has  feelings.  People's  feelings  dif- 
fer because  they  have  different  thoughts. 
When  thoughts  change,  feelings  also  may 
change. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  ltI  Feel,  1  Do"  (Handout  #25),  one 
per  group 

•  A  large  envelope 

•  Individual  strips  of  paper  on  which 
are  written  the  following  "feeling" 
words:  "awful/*  "helpless,"  "terrible," 
"gloomy,"  "hateful,"  "confused," 
"scared,"  "angry/*  "hurt,"  "cmhar 
r a ss e d , "  "jealous, "  '* ash  a m e d . " 
"mixed  up,"  "guilty,"  "discouraged," 
"frustrated,"  "worried,"  "sad,"  "ex- 
cited," "happy" 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  reeogni/e  that  they  choose 
certain  behaviors  when  experiencing  certain 
feel  in  us. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.    Read  the  feeling  on  each  strip  of 
paper  and  place  the  strip  in  the  large 


envelope.  Di\  ide  the  students  into 
groups  of  four  and  have  each  child  in 
each  group  draw  a  "feeling"  word 
out  of  the  envelope.  (If"  there  are 
more  than  20  students, generate  more 
words. ) 

2.  Explain  that  each  of  the  strips  of 
paper  has  a  "feeling1*  word  printed  on 
it.  Usually,  when  we  experience  a 
feeling,  we  behave  in  certain  ways. 

( I-'or  example,  if  you  are  angry,  you 
miuht  throw  something,  call  some- 
one  a  name  or  mumble  to  yourself. ) 

3.  After  making  sure  that  students  see 
the  difference  between  feelings  and 
behavior,  distribute  one  "I  Feel,  I 
Do**  sheet  (Handout  #25)  to  each 
group.  Ask  each  group  member  to 
read  his  or  her  "feeling"  word  aloud 
and  write  it  on  the  sheet  under  the 
heading  "Feelings."  Then,  have  stu 
dents  brainstorm  as  a  group  all  of  the 
ways  that  they  ha\e  behaved  when 
they  have  had  that  feeling.  Have  them 
list  these  on  the  sheet  under  the  head 
ing  "Behaviors.** 

4.  When  groups  have  completed  the 
task,  ask  students  to  dure  examples 
of  feelings  and  behav  iors. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Could  you  identify  behavior,  for  all 
the  feelings: 

2.  Why  do  people  behave  differently 
with  the  same  feeling?  (They  have 
different  values,  interests,  back- 
grounds, experiences,  etc.  > 

3.  Do  you  typically  have  more  behaviors 
for  positive  or  negative  feelings? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  important  to 
learn  about  feelings  and  behaviors? 
(We  do  not  choose  our  feelings,  but 
we  do  choose  our  behaviors.  It  is 
good  to  honestly  express  our  feel- 
ings, but  w  e  can  choose  the  method 
of  expression  which  is  good  for  a 
particular  situation. ) 
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(continued) 


5.  Docs  having  a  certain  feeling  mean 
you  have  to  behave  in  a  certain  way? 
Why  or  why  not:  ( No,  we  can  choose 
our  behaviors  and  do  not  need  to  act 
any  particular  way  because  of  a  par- 
ticulai  feeling.) 

Personalization  Questions 

1.  Is  there  an  example  of  a  time  when 
you  have  felr  a  particular  way  and 
have  chosen  to  act  one  way  instead  of 
another?  Share.  How  did  you  feel 
about  that? 

2.  How  do  your  actions  affect  other 
people? 

3.  Are  there  behaviors  that  you  would 
like  to  change  and  not  have  to  expe- 
rience when  you  have  a  particular 
feeling?  Share  examples. 


CLOSURE 

Think  of  a  time  that  you  normally  behave  in 
an  unhealthy  way  because  of  negative  feel- 
ings. Draw  a  picture  of  yourself  behaving  in 
a  more  appropriate  way.  If  possible,  keep 
this  picture  close  to  wheie  this  incident 
usually  occurs  to  remind  yourself  that  you 
do  have  a  choice. 
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Handout  #25  -  Lesson  27  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


I  FEEL,  I  DO 

f  irections:  List  your  feeling  words  on  the  paper  under  the  heading 
"Feelings."  Then,  under  the  heading  "Behavior,"  write  down  several  ways 
that  you  behave  when  you  feel  this  way. 
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Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

207.  Know  they  arc  a  loved  and  loving 
person 

212.  Decide  that  they  can  make  choices 
about  the  w  ays  they  respond  to  their 
own  feelings  and  those  of  others 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  teams  to  identity  a  feeling 
appropriate  for  a  particular  situation.  The 
group  members  then  role-play  how  they 
would  express  that  feeling.  Students  discuss 
what  they  observed.  Finally,  they  draw  pic- 
tures of  people  who  show  anger  and  identify' 
them  as  helpful  or  harmful  ways. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "How  Do  You  Feel  Situations  List" 
cards  (make  from  Attachment  H) 

•  kTm  Angry"  (Handout  #26) 

•  Pencil 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  different  ways  to  express  feelings. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  teams  of  three 
and  designate  a  leader  for  each  group. 
Give  each  team  a  situation  card  from 
the  "How  Do  You  Feel  Situations 
List"  (Attachment  H). 

2.  Instruct  each  leader  to  read  the  situ- 
ation to  his  or  her  team  members.  As 
a  team,  they  are  to  identity*  one  word 
to  describe  how  they  might  feel  in 
that  situation. 

3.  Ask  learn  l\s  leader  to  read  their 
situation  aloud  to  the  class  and  iden- 
tity the  "feeling"  word  they  selected. 
Kach  member  of  that  team  simulta- 
neously acts  out  how  he  or  she  would 
express  that  feeling.  The  rest  of  the 


class  looks  for  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  expressing  the  feeling. 

4.  Discuss: 

•  Did  everyone  on  the  team  express  the 
same  feeling  in  the  same  way?  What 
were  the  similarities  or  differences? 

•  Do  you  think  there  is  just  one  way  to 
express  a  feeling? 

•  Do  you  think  you  have  to  express 
your  feelings  in  the  same  way  as  some- 
one else  does?  Why  is  or  isn't  express- 
ing yourself  in  the  same  way  as  some- 
one else  a  good  idea? 

5.  Continue  this  procedure  with  the  re- 
maining teams. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  would  you  consider  "harmful" 
ways  to  express  feelings?  Explain  your 
response. 

2.  What  would  you  consider  "helpful" 
ways  to  express  feelings?  Explain  your 
response. 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  When  you  have  certain  feelings,  is  it 
hard  for  you  to  express  them?  Which 
feelings  are  more  difficult  to  express 
than  others? 

2.  Have  you  had  an  experience  in  which 
you  and  someone  else  expressed  a 
feeling  about  the  same  situation  in  a 
different  way?  Share  examples. 

3 .  Name  some  people  who  love  you .  Do 
they  stop  loving  you  when  you  ex- 
press feelings  in  an  inappropriate  way? 
How  can  we  show  our  love  for  them? 

CLOSURE 

People  show  feelings  in  many  different  ways. 
Draw  four  pictures  on  the  "I'm  Angry" 
sheet  ( Handout  #26),  showing  how  people 
might  act  if  they  were  angry.  Include  at  least 
one  helpful  way  to  get  rid  of  anger. 
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Attachment  H  -  Lesson  28  (Level  C,  Part  2) 
I  

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  SITUATIONS  LIST 

Directions:  Copy  each  situation  on  a  separate  index  card. 

1.  You  are  being  blamed  for  something  you  didn't  do. 

2.  A  classmate  pushes  you  at  the  drinking  fountain. 

3.  You  earn  an  award  for  being  the  most  responsible  student 
in  your  class. 

4.  Your  family  won  a  free  trip  to  Disneyland. 

5.  Your  sister  tells  your  parents  that  you  were  watching  TV 
when  you  were  supposed  to  be  studying. 

6.  Someone  stole  your  new  school  backpack. 

7.  Your  uncle  is  teasing  you  about  having  a  boyfriend/ 
girlfriend  in  your  class. 

8.  You  ate  five  cookies  after  school  when  you  were  supposed 
to  eat  one. 

9.  Several  classmates  are  teasing  a  boy  about  his  new 
haircut. 

10.    You  see  a  friend  steal  a  candy  bar. 
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Handout  #26  -  Lesson  28  (Level  C,  Part  2) 


I'M  ANGRY 

Directions:  Draw  four  pictures  showing  how  people  might  act  if  they  were 
angry.  Check  if  it  is  helpful  or  harmful. 


helpful   harmful      |   helpful   harmful 


helpful  harmful 


helpful   harmful 
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Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

259.  Identity  different  kinds  of  loss  experi- 
ences, such  as  death,  divorce,  separa- 
tion, permanent  injury,  moving 

260.  Hxplore  ways  in  which  people  deal 
with  loss  (feelings  and  actions) 

Lesson  Overview 

Begin  with  a  personal  example  of  a  loss. 
Students  brainstorm  other  losses  and  iden- 
tity feelings  and  actions  that  go  with  them. 
Next,  students  talk  about  the  stages  of  loss. 
Finally,  they  make  a  loss  collage  that  in- 
cludes their  personal  losses  and  feelings, 

Basic  Information 

Everyone  experiences  loss.  Bv  learning  about 
loss  and  by  learning  successful  guidelines  to 
deal  with  loss,  the  healing  process  can  be 
enhanced.  The  student  learns  to  help  the 
pain  to  pass.  When  it  passes,  the  result  is  a 
stronger,  happier,  more  sensitive  individual . 

CAUTION 

Notice  anyone  who  seems  to  be  unusually 
upset  or  withdrawn.  Talk  with  the  child 
privately  and,  if  necessary,  arrange  a  parent 
conference  and/or  refer  the  student  to  the 
guidance  counselor  or  other  qualified  pro- 
fessional. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk 

•  "Stages  of  Loss"  ( Handout  #27 ) 

•  Typing  or  construction  paper; 
colored  pens  or  crayons 

•  Bible 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  identify'  loss  and  the  feel- 
ings associated  with  it.  Emphasize  that  ev- 
eryone experiences  similar  stages  before  thev 
accept  the  loss. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  the  students  about  a  loss  you 
experienced  when  you  were  about 
their  age.  ( It  could  be  a  loss  of  a  pet, 
being  lost  in  a  store,  when  a  good 
friend  moved  away,  etc.) 

2.  Remind  students  that  loss  can  be 
minor  (e.g.,  lost  socks )  or  very  impor- 
tant { e.g.,  divorce  of  parents  or  death 
of  someone  close  to  you).  Tell  them 
that  loss  is  part  of  the  process  of  life. 
Say,  "Because  we  can  make  choices, 
we  give  value  to  what  we  choose. 
When  we  lose  what  we  value,  then  we 
must  grieve  what  we  have  lost.  The 
value  we  place  on  what  we  have  lost 
determines  the  significance." 

3.  Have  the  class  brainstorm  examples 
of  loss.  (Include  death,  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, serious  illness,  permanent  in- 
jury and  moving. ) 

4.  List  feelings  people  experience  dur- 
ing a  loss  and  write  them  on  the 
board.  Ask,  "How  might  people  act  if 
they  were  having  these  feelings?" 

5.  Read  or  tell  the  story  of  Jesus  raising 
I.a/arus  from  the  dead  (John  11:1- 
44).  Ask,  "What  feelings  did  Jesus 
display?0  (Love,  care,  concern,  sor- 
row, loss,  etc.)  Ask,  "How  do  you 
know  this?"  (  He  went  to  a  place  that 
was  dangerous  for  him  because  his 
friends  were  there  and  needed  him. 
He  wept.  His  responses  to  Martha 
and  Mary,  etc. ) 

6.  Tell  the  class  that  there  are  stages 
everyone  goes  through  after  they  have 
experienced  a  significant  loss.  (The 
stages  are  denial,  anger,  bargaining, 
depression  and  acceptance. )  Empha- 
size that  people  go  through  these 
stages  at  different  rates  and  they  might 
even  go  back  through  some  stages  at 
times. 

7.  Distribute  "Stages  of  Loss"  (Hand- 
out #27).  Read  and  discuss  each  stage. 
Answer  any  questions  students  may 
have. 
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(continued) 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  do  you  think  of  as  a  loss? 

2 .  Docs  everyone  experience  loss?  Why? 
(Yes,  it  is  a  part  of  life.) 

3.  Separation  and  divorce  are  on  our 
loss  list.  Why  do  couples  sometimes 
grow  apart? 

4.  Can  good  things  come  from  losses? 
Share  examples.  (Yes,  but  that  doesn't 
make  the  loss  any  easier.  I  might  lose 
a  pet  then  get  another  one  that  I  like 
even  more  once  I  get  used  to  its  but 
that  doesn't  make  losing  the  first  one 
easier  at  the  time. ) 


CLOSURE 

Have  each  student  make  a  "Loss  Word 
Collage,"  using  typing  or  construction  pa- 
per and  colored  markers.  Tell  the  students, 
"Use  one  color  to  write  as  many  losses  as 
you  can  think  of  that  you  have  experienced. 
Then,  using  a  different  color,  write  down 
any  feelings  you  or  anyone  experiencing  a 
loss  might  have." 

(These  could  be  posted  in  the  room. 
Since  they  are  personal,  get  student  permis- 
sion first.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  worst  loss  that  could 
happen? 

2.  How  do  you  handle  bad  news? 

3.  Name  a  person  you  trust  with  whom 
you  can  talk  when  you  arc  feeling  sad 
after  a  loss. 

4.  How  can  you  be  supportive  ofa  friend 
who  has  experienced  a  loss? 
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Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

261.  Talk  about  what  people  do  when 
someone  dies,  including  the  (uncivil 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  by  renewing  feelings 
people  have  when  they  experience  a  loss.  An 
explanation  is  then  given  of  the  significance 
of  the  wake  and  funeral,  along  with  specific 
objects  used  during  the  service.  Students 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  share  funeral 
experiences.  Finally,  they  draw  or  w  rite  about 
their  idea  of  heaven. 

Basic  Information 

The  funeral  Mass  is  a  celebration  of  a  loved 
one  reaching  eternal  life.  When  we  are  in  the 
grieving  process,  we  mav  not  recogni/e  or 
understand  the  significance  of  the  symbols 
used.  After  gaining  this  knowledge,  their 
presence  will  be  a  comforting  reminder  ot 
our  faith. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Guest  speaker  such  as  a  priest,  pas- 
toral administrator,  sister,  deacon,  pas 
toral  minister  or  anvone  w  ho  under- 
stands the  symbols  used  at  the  wake 
and  funeral 

•  Typing  or  drawing  paper  for  "Clo- 
sure" activity 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  in  understanding  the  signifi 
cance  of  svmbols  and  customs  used  in  the 
C  atholic  faith  to  celebrate  the  wake  and 
funeral. 

ACTIVITY/  EXPERIENCE 

1.    Keucw  feelings  from  last  week  (sad, 
angr\ ,  depressed,  etc.  \  Ask,  "Why  arc 


we  sad  w  hen  someone  w  e  knowdicsr" 
Have  students  share  answers.  Ask, 
"Are  we  sad  lor  the  person  who  died 
or  for  ourselves:  What  is  heaven  like:" 

2.  II' a  guest  speaker  is  a\uilablc,  have 
that  person  discuss  the  funeral  rites oi 
the  Catholic  Church,  including  an 
explanation  of  the  symbols  used. 

3.  If  no  speaker  is  available,  explain  the 
funeral  rites. 

(Note:  adapt  this  to  customs  in 
vour  area.  1 

"After  a  death,  a  traditional  series  of  events 
take  place.  Neighbors  and  friends  bring 
food  and  assistance  to  the  home.  The  family 
plans  the  w  ake  and  funeral  sen  ice.  I  he 
wake  and  funeral  Mass  come  next,  followed 
by  the  burial  and  usually  a  family  dinner. 

"  The  w  ake  is  a  time  to  gather  together 
and  discuss  the  good  memories  we  have  ot 
the  person  who  died.  We  say  good-bye  to 
their  physical  bodies.  The  Easter  candle  and 
the  cross  inside  the  casket  remind  us  of  their 
everlasting  life  with  C  Christ.  The  Easter  candle 
reminds  us  of  the  person  receiving  the  light 
of  faith  at  Baptism  and  now  having  life  in 
Christ.  The  cross  reminds  us  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  for  us  and  that  this  person,  too,  w  ill 
rise  from  the  dead  someday.  Many  times, 
pictures  or  other  svmbols  of  interests  and 
talents  of  the  person  who  died  are  displayed. 

"'Many  people  donate  money  tor  Masses 
or  other  memorials  to  keep  their  loved  ones' 
love  and  spirit  alive.  We  pray  that  they  will 
reach  their  eternal  reward  quickly.  It  helps 
us  to  be  able  to  do  something  tor  our  loved 
ones  w  ho  died. 

"The  funeral  Mass  is  actually  a  celebra 
lion  of  a  person  gaining  eternal  lite.  It  is 
celebrated  with  white  vestments.  It  is  a 
celebration  with  joyful  music  and  songs  of 
the  resurrection.  We  thank  Co.1  tor  the  time 
w e  had  with  the  person. 

"Manv  times,  a  w  hit c  cloth  is  placed  on 
the  casket  to  represent  a  Christian's  lite  in 
Christ .  This  same  symbol  is  used  at  Baptism. 
Sometimes,  the  family  bible  is  placed  on  the 
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coffin  to  show  a  strony  love  and  faith  in 
Christ. 

**K\milv  members  are  encouraged  to 
participate  through  selection  oi  music,  read 
ing  of  the  scripture  and/or  carrying  gifts  at 
the  offertory. 

''During  the  sermon,  scripture  is  used 
to  highlight  the  person's  life.  It  is  stressed 
that  their  reward  is  to  go  home  to  Ciod  in 
heaven.  We  are  reminded  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth.  He  also  lived,  died  and  has  eternal  life. 
We  will  see  that  person  again  when  we 
receive  our  reward  in  heaven. 

"During  the  Mass,  we  celebrate  being 
members  of  God's  family  by  receiving  Holy 
Communion  together. 

"Many  families  get  together  to  cel- 
ebrate a  meal  after  the  funeral.  This  shows 
the  love  and  support  they  have  for  one 
another  during  this  difficult  time  in  their 
lives." 

4.  Ask  students  to  share  memories  of 
wakes  and  funerals  they  attended. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  have  wakes:  (We  have 
wakes  to  help  us  grieve  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one,  to  gather  together  to  say 
good  -bvc,  to  discuss  the  good  memo- 
ries, to  express  our  feelings  about  the 
loss  in  a  good  way,  to  realize  that 
others  loved  this  person  as  well,  etc. ) 


2.  Why  is  the  funeral  Mass  a  celebration? 
( Because  the  person  has  now  gained 
eternal  life.) 

3.  What  can  we  do  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  someone  we  love?  (Pray 
for  them.  Remember  the  good  times 
we  had  with  them.  Remember  them 
on  their  birthdays  and  anniversaries. 
Decorate  their  graves  on  special  occa- 
sions, etc, ) 

4.  How  do  you  think  an  atheist  (a  per 
son  who  doesn't  believe  in  God )  must 
feel  when  someone  whom  they  love 
dies?  (Empty,  like  life  is  over,  instead 
of  continuing  in  a  different  way.  Like 
rhev'll  never  see  them  again  because 
thev  do  not  believe  in  eternity  or 
heaven,  etc. } 

Personal ization  Questions: 

1.  Have  vou  ever  participated  in  a  fu- 
neral Mass?  How  did  it  make  you  feel: 

2.  When  vou  feel  sad,  what  do  you  do  to 
cheer  yourself  up? 

3.  Share  a  special  memory  you  have  of 
someone  who  has  died. 

CLOSURE 

Draw  a  picture  of  or  write  about  what  you 
think  heaven  will  be  like.  Include  anything 
vou  choose. 
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Foreword 


Doctor,  cncourager,  comforter,  social  worker  and  counselor  are  among  the  many  roles 
of  teachers  today.  These  are  the  expanded  roles  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  that  of 
academic  instructor.  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  in  response  to  the 
demands  on  the  teacher  in  these  expanded  roles,  offers  this  elementary  guidance 
curriculum.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance  program, 
is  a  support  and  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Curriculum  section  of 
the  Chief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Schools,  began  in  the  summer  of  1990.  Representatives 
from  each  of  these  departments  designated  topics,  designed  a  format  and  selected 
qualified  writers.  The  fruit  of  their  dreaming  and  planning,  with  support  from  the 
Michael  McGivney  Fund,  is  this  six-volume  guidance  program  which  extends  from  early 
childhood  through  eighth  grade.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  a  resource  that  assists 
teachers  to  provide  a  warm,  nurturing  learning  environment  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  children  who  bring  Christ  into  the  world. 


Frank  Savage 
Executive  Director 
Chief  Administrators  of 
Catholic  Education 
NCEA 


Regina  Haney,  OSF 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Chief  A  d m  in  istra  to  rs  of 
Catholic  Education 
and 

Executive  Director 
National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Catholic  Education 
NCEA 


Robert  J.  Kealey}  Ed.D. 
Executive  Director 
Department  of 
Elementary  Schools 
NCEA 
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^  Preface 


Vjc  Religious  Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  .SVWstates  that  the  Catholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  4nc\v  creature1  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100).  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  early  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  which 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  are 
asked  to  address  with  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  provides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fully  alive. 


Sister  Man  Leaunc  Welch,  PBVM 
Editor 
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Introduction 


Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  to  God's 
call  to  choose  life." 

The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 

Volume  1      Program  Manual 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  E,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  included 
in  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Others 

•  Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision-Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety 

•  Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexuality 

•  HIV/ AIDS 

This  manual,  Volume  5,  contains  the 
materials  needed  to  teach  Level  D,  Parts  1 
and  2,  and  is  intended  for  grades  5  and  6. 

A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the 
classroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmental 


guidance  program  finds  general  agreement 
that  teachers  have  an  important  function. 
(See  "Resources"  on  page  2.)  The  nature  of 
the  teacher's  function  involves  creating  a 
student-centered  classroom  climate,  know- 
ing and  communicating  with  students  in- 
dividually, being  accepting  and  challeng- 
ing, leading  guidance  activities,  providing 
information  and  consulting  with  other  per- 
sonnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
teachers  are  considered  under  three  head- 
ings: attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Authors 
give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the  teacher's 
personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as  prerequi- 
sites for  fostering  student  affective  growth. 
Teachers  who  are  self- aware  and  self-confi- 
dent and  who  can  establish  a  genuine,  warm 
relationship  with  students,  expressing  inter- 
est, empathy,  acceptance  and  positive  re- 
gard, are  considered  more  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive guidance  teachers. 

Concepts  important  for  guidance 
teachers  include  an  understanding  of:  nor- 
mal development,  group  dynamics,  indi- 
vidual needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  dis- 
tress and  an  overview  of  affective  education 
concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guidance 
teachers  include:  communication,  classroom 
management,  crisis  intervention  and  skills 
that  foster  self-esteem,  self-control  and  stu- 
dent independence  by  teaching  problem- 
solving  skills  and  decision-making  skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 

j  classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devel- 
opmental ^uidance.  It  is  the  classroom 

:  teacher  who  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value-based,  psychologically  safe 

;  environment  in  which  young  people  can 

j  interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
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growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  constant 
contact  with  students  which  can  promote 
bonding  among  students  and  between 
teacher  and  students. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  can 
integrate 

—  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 

—  guidance  applications  in  other 

disciplines  and 

—  other  disciplines  in  guidance 

and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  for  each  lesson.  They 
not  only  need  to  study  the  suggested  proce- 
dures and  adapt  them  to  their  students,  but 
also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared  with 
responses  for  possible  student  comments  or 
questions.  Although  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  predict  all  responses  from  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  foresee  many  of  them 
and  need  to  think  through,  before  class, 
how  they  will  respond. 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students 
that  their  responses  will  be  handled  confi- 
dentially, and  students  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 


Faith,  Family  and  Friends  expresses  and 
fosters  Christian  values,  yet  in  no  way  is  it 
intended  to  replace  religion  class.  Guidance  ■ 
class  complements  religion  class  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  a  range  of  topics  and  atti- 
tudes beyond  those  covered  in  the  forma- 
tive and  informative  aspects  of  religion  class. 

Using  this  program  should  not  pre- 
clude using  other  materials  as  well.  Supple- 
mentary materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

Two  topics  are  included  in  this  curricu- 
lum for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
essary: 

HIV/AIDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic 
Educational  Approach  to  HIV,  NCEA,  1992. 

Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  are  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer- 
enced within  each  level.  Teaching  materials 
for  these  lessons  arc  to  be  chosen  by  the 
local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
e;iven  clientele. 


Resources 

James  W.  Costar.  Focus  on  Improving  Middle  School  Gli udant x iPJ°J™s 
(East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Michigan  Association  of  Middle  School  Educators,  1988). 

Bonita  Dahlhauser.  "Developmental  Guidance:  Teacher  Rote  and 
Competencies."  Unpublished  Research  Paper,  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1985. 

Robert  D.  Myrick,  et  al.  The  Teacher-Advisor  Program:  An  Innovative 
Approach  to  School  Guidance  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  ERIC  Clear.ng  House  on 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services,  1990). 

Rosalyn  Oratz,  et  al.  Guidance  Every  Day:  A  Helping  Manual  for  Teachers  of 
Grades  4-6  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1986). 
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The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  salvation  brought  into  the 
world  through  Christ  Jesus.  That  good 
news  announces  that  even'  person  is  uniquely 
created  by  a  loving  God  who  sent  Jesus  to 
show  how  much  that  same  God  loves  each 
person. 

Therefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthy  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  they  grow  and  mature  in 
love,  need  help  in  realizing  their  full  poten- 
tial as  children  of  God.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  with  self,  with  others  and 
with  all  of  creation.  It  is  both  developmental 
and  preventative,  and  meant  to  be  inte- 
grated within  the  total  school  program. 

In  77;r  Religions  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suffi  - 
cient for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  educa- 
tion does  not  aim  for  maturity  without  faith. 
Rather  the  principal  aims  of  education  within 
the  church  are: 

. . .  that  as  the  baptized  person  isgradually 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  he  or  she  may  daily  grow  more 
conscious  of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has  been 
received  .  .  .  What  characterizes  a  Catholic 
school,  therefore,  is  that  it  guides  students  in 
such  a  way  "that  the  development  of  each  one  V 
own  personality  will  be  matched  by  the  growth 
of  that  new  creation  which  he  or  she  became  by 
baptism.  "  We  need  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  a  movement  or  a  growth  process, 
directed  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  of  anything  human. 
A  t  the  sa  me  time  the  process  m  list  be  harm  on  i- 
ons,  so  that  Christian  formation  takes  place 
within  and  in  the  course  of  human  forma- 
tion. The  two  are  not  separate  and  parallel 
paths;  they  are  complementary  forms  of  edu- 
cation which  become  one  in  the  goals  of  the 
teacher  and  the  willing  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents. Ihe  Gospel  notes  this  harmouiousgrowtb 
in  the  child  Jesus. 


The  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of  even  student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the  Chris- 
tian religious  dimension  and  recognizes  the 
help  of  grace."  This  formation  will  only 
happen  if  teachers  "unite  their  educational 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordinated  efforts 
...will  interfere  with  rather  than  assist"  in  the 
students'  personal  development"  ( #98-99 ). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1 .  Through  Baptism  and  the  other  sacra- 
ments, the  young  person  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  loving  God. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  God's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
youngperson  can  grow  responsibly  into 
self-direction. 

4.  The  Catholic  school  is  concerned  with 
facilitating,  enabling  and  assisting  young 
people  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  freely 
and  responsibly  choose  life  and  devel- 
opment. 

Specifically,  the  school  will  help  young 
people: 

1 .  Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  Form  positive  and  enduring  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision-making  skills. 

4.  Use  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

5.  Achieve  self-direction  and  sell -discipline 
according  to  their  own  maturity. 

6.  Begin  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  loving 
God  and  serving  neighbor. 

This  guidance  program  presumes  that 
many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lesson 
plans  also  are  covered  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  other  subject  areas,  specifically 
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religion, social  studies, science  and  language 
arts.  The  program  will  be  successful  because 
of  excellent  teachers  and  because  of  school 
practices  which  reinforce  its  principles. 

It  alsoprcsumcs  that  the  Catholicschool 
is  a  place  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  promise  and 
hope,  healing  and  forgiveness — all  based  on 
the  love  Jesus  has  shown  to  the  church. 

How  to  Use  This  Program 

To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy  schedules, 
Faith,  family  and  Friends  is  designed  to  be 
flexible  10  meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three 
options  for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  lessons 
would  be  most  appropriately  used  dur- 
ing that  time  frame.  If  there  are  two  30- 
to-45-minute  time  slots  per  week,  most 
of  the  lessons  could  be  used.  If  less  time 
is  allotted,  teachers  will  need  to  do  year- 
long planning  to  determine  which  les- 
sons and  topics  they  wish  to  include. 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les- 
sons on  friendship  in  language  arts  when 
stories  or  themes  center  on  friendship; 


use  substance  abuse  awareness  lessons 
in  science;  use  stress  management  in 
physical  education,  etc. 
3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If  there  is 
a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it  is  limited 
in  time  (e.g.,  one  30-ininutc  lesson  per 
week),  some  lessons  could  be  taught 
during  that  time  frame,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  could  be  integrated  into 
subject  areas  or  disciplines. 

The  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according  to 
local  needs.  Each  topic  stands  independent 
of  the  others.  Lessons  are  intended  to  be  30- 
to-45  minutes  long,  but  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  depending  on  options  a  teacher 
chooses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  student 
response  and  interaction. 

The  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  series 
prcwides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Each  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 

Topic 

This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
belongs.  Each  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
three  lessons  at  a  given  time.  Some  topics 


This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 


Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 

Level  A 

Grade  1 

Level  B, 

Part  1 

Grade  2 

Level  B, 

Part  2 

Grade  3 

Level  C, 

Part  1 

Grade  4 

Level  C, 

Part  2 

Grade  5 

Level  D, 

Part  1 

Grade  6 

Level  D, 

Part  2 

Grade  7 

Level  E, 

Part  1 

Grade  8 

Level  E( 

Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 
Grades  1  -2       Year  I: 
Grades  3-4       Year  I: 
Grades  5-6       Year  I: 


Level  A 

Level  B,  Part  1 

Level  C,  Part  1 

Level  D,  Part  1 


Grades  7-8       Year  I:    Level  E,  Part  1 


Year  II:  Level  B,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  C,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  D,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  E,  Part  2 
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occur  even*  year  (e.g.,  friendship,  family, 
self-safety).  Others  occur  even'  other  year 
once  they  begin  (e.g.,  stress  management, 
time  management). 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  what  is  the  student  to 
know,  do,  or  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
The  number  of  the  objective  refers  to  the 
listing  in  the  total  scope  and  sequence  chart 
found  in  Volume  1. 


sons.  Handouts  (numbered  in  consecutive 
order  within  each  level)  are  intended  to  be 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  students  for 
use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  (let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one  or 
two  students.  Other  items  will  be  evcrydav 
school  materials.  In  a  few  cases,  a  literature 
story  is  suggested.  When  this  is  true,  one 
suggestion  is  given  with  a  couple  of  alterna- 
tives also  listed  in  case  the  first  choice  is  not 
available  or  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
the  students. 


Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  summary  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year, 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for 
the  total  content  of  a  year's  work.  Reading 
the  lesson  overviews  of  other  levels  will  give 
the  user  a  feel  for  the  development  of  the 
various  topics.  The  lesson  overview  also  will 
help  the  teacher  review  content  of  lessons  he 
or  she  has  previously  taught. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  viewpoints  helpful 
for  putting  together  the  total  lesson.  It  mav 
alert  the  teacher  to  watch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teacher  to  check 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers,  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  will  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained,  others 
will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified. 

Suggested  Materials 

Any  materials  used  in  the  lesson  are  identi- 
fied in  this  section.  Handouts  and  attach- 
ments are  included  with  manv  of  the  Ics- 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "TEACHER'S  ROLE"  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  to  stay  constantly  aware  of 
his  or  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance.  This 
role  is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide, 
and  sometimes  an  "input"  person.  Although 
input  is  necessary,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process  the 
knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  involved 
and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  "ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE" 

gives  the  students  a  common  experience 
which  provides  the  basis  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives.  The  "Activity/Experience" 
establishes  the  framework  for  the  message 
and  content  of  the  lesson. 

"PROCESSING  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCE" is  divided  into  two  parts,  Content 
and  Personalization.  The  Content  Qttes- 
tions  assist  students  to  verbalize  and  clarify 
what  they  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
objectives  The  Personalization  Questions 
help  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their  per- 
sonal lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  quiet  reflection, 
class  discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  decide 
for  his  or  her  class  which  method  is  best.  For 
some  classes,  students  would  be  psychologi- 
cally safe  enough  to  share  very  openly  with 
their  peers  on  personal  applications.  Other 
groups  would  be  very  uncomfortable  with 
this  type  of  sharing,  and  therefore  journaling 
might  be  better.  For  some,  writing  may  not 
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enhance  the  application,  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion might  be  appropriate.  In  addition  to 
variances  in  classes  and  groups,  there  also 
will  he  variances  according  to  topic  and 
students1  experience  with  the  topic.  In  plan  • 
ning  the  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to  decide 
which  method  of  using  this  portion  of  the 
lesson  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her 
students  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  he  prepared  with  responses  for  possible 
student  comments  and  questions.  Although 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  predict  ail  re- 
sponses from  students,  they  will  be  able  to 
foresee  many  of  them  and  need  to  think 
through,  before  class,  how  to  respond. 

"CLOSURE"  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  of 
that  experience.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 


end  of  the  class;  at  other  times  it  may  cany 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  da\s. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 

It  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to  use  the 
lessons  in  Faith,  Family  and  Friends*  they 
use  their  own  creativity  to  assure  that  the 
students  can  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Teacher  creativity  and  adaptation  are  essen- 
tial if  students*  needs  are  to  be  met. 
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Part  1  /  Part  2 

Suggested  for  use  with  Grades  5  and  6 

Objectives  —  Scope  and  Sequence 

PART  1 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Tin  students  will: 

Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self-discipline 
Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved  and  loving  person 
Verify  that  their  growing  is  helped  by  others 
Articulate  their  feelings  about  growing 

Identify  ant    hare  feelings  about  their  own  strengths  and  limitations 
Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with  humility 
Use  self  talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength  and  self-improvement 
Describe  self  as  a  unique  reflection  of  God 

Verify  that  the  worth  of  the  person  does  not  just  come  from  the  physical 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

'Ihe  students  will: 

Explain  reasons  for  having  and  following  lunchroom,  plavground, 

assembly,  church  and  classroom  rules 

Express  appreciation  for  pastors  and  school  community 

Show  respect  for  those  in  authority  and  rccogn  i/e  they  may  disagree  with 

them  at  times 

Share  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  improving  school  property 

Recognize  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one 
of  us 

Model  courtesy  for  younger  students 

Be  aware  of  the  needs  of  younger  students 

Show  appreciation  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  elderly 
Identify  the  problems  of  the  aging 

Friendship 

The  students  will: 

Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which  cannot  be  demanded 

Explore  the  importance  of  associating  with  people  who  have  good  values 

Explain  how  friendship  is  a  two-wav  relationship 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 


number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


7  56.   Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

59.  Distinguish  between  close  friends  and  exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

60.  Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to  build  a  good  relationship  (honesty, 
responsibility,  etc.) 

Family 

Vjc  students  will: 

8  78.   Identify  some  of  the  values  their  families  hold 

9  71 .   Discuss  the  observance  of  family  rules  and  customs 

79.  Appreciate  personal  family  relationships 

80.  Show  respect  and  compassion  for  peers  who  come  from  different  family 
lifestyles 

Christian  Sexuality 

flje  students  will: 

10  284.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 
291 .   Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others  Hi 

295.  Value  the  sacred  ness  of  the  human  body 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue,  aiding  personal  and  interpersonal  «| 
growth 

11  284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 

293.   Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  developing  sexuality  into  their  personal     BB  )M 
and  interpersonal  lives 

297.  Discuss  the  development  of  human  sexuality  from  the  point  of  infancy  ny 
to  young  adulthood 

298.  Describe  and  accept  the  rapid  physical,  psycho-emotional  and  intellec- 
tual changes  accompanying  puberty  as  positive  signs  of  their  own  growth 

299.  Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly  and  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  developing  sexuality 

12  300.    Understand  a  person's  need  to  receive  love  and  share  it  with  others  H 

301 .  Distinguish  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  bases  of  love,  as  well 

as  commitment,  fidelity,  respect  and  emotional  and  physical  reaction  mm 

302.  Analyze  the  importance  of  signs,  touch  and  words  in  expressing  love 

303.  Appreciate  Christ  as  a  role  model  —  a  pennon  who  related  as  a  sexual 

being,  but  not  in  a  way  that  involved  genital  activity  £ 

13  296.    Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue,  aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 

growth  mmm 

304.  Utilize  opportunity  for  healthy  and  balanced  interaction  with  the  Mi 
opposite  sex 

305.  Appreciate  that  this  God-given  sexuality  enables  them  to  make  a  fuller  OB 
personal  response 

14  292.   Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life  m m 
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number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


HIV/AIDS 

The  students  will: 

15  335.    Identify  with  Jesus'  compassion  toward  the  sick  as  they  express  compas- 

sion toward  persons  with  AIDS  and  other  serious  illnesses 

16  336.    Describe  the  body's  immune  system  and  its  destruction  bv  the  AIDS 

virus  (HIV) 

17  329.    Give  examples  of  refusal  skills  that  can  be  used  to  say  "no"  to  any  risk 

behaviors 

333.  Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse  and  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 
unsterilized  needles 

334.  Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pressure 

Stress  Management 

The  students  will: 

18  1  lcS.    Experience  moments  of  relaxation 

120.    Recognize  those  things  which  can  cause  stress  in  their  lives 

123.  Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with  stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

124.  Practice  using  positive  self- talk  in  dealing  with  stress 

125.  Identify-  how  being  a  person  of  faith  can  help  one  deal  with  stress 

Time  Management 

Ihc  students  will: 

19  129.    Have  the  self-motivation  to  initiate  a  learning  activity  when  required 

activities  are  completed 

131.  Distinguish  between  obligations  and  leisure  time 

132.  Create  a  weekly  schedule 

133.  Pursue  different  leisure  time  activities 

Self-Safety 

Ihe  students  will: 

20  1 37.    Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  considered  private  and 

to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 
142.    Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

21  148.   Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  concrete  courses  of  action  to  take  if 

they  experience  it 

149.    Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusive  or  potentially  abusive  situations 


22 


Self -Direction  and  Responsibility 

TIk  students  will: 
23      153.    Practice  independent  self-care  skills 

154.    Be  responsible  for  the  materials  they  use 
162.   Set  self-improvement  goals  and  develop  and  follow  a  plan  to 
accomplish  them 


24 


164.    Explore  various  career  opportunities,  current  and  future,  including 
ministry  in  the  church 


Parti 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective  

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


1 65,  Hxplorc  the  relationship  between  schooling  and  career  choices 

166,  Identify  their  own  talents,  abilities  and  interests 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Tlx  students  will: 

25  178,    Explore  the  effects  of  advertising  on  making  choices 
188,    Hxplorc  the  difficulties  experienced  in  breaking  habits 
190.    Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject  the  drug,  while  maintaining 

status  with  their  peer  group 

26  191,    Identify  the  physical  and  behavior  effects  produced  by  nicotine,  alcohol 

and  other  drugs  on  the  brain  and  other  body  parts 

192,  Identity  that  heredity  has  an  influence  on  their  own  use  of  nicotine, 
alcohol  and  other  drugs 

193,  Identify  that  addiction  is  a  disease  and  needs  treatment  like  other  diseases 

Conflict  Resolution 

The  students  will: 

27  219.    Identify  examples  of  conflict  in  their  own  lives 
224.    Defend  the  value  of  peacemaking 

231.  Identify  situations  which  may  lead  to  conflict  and  how  to  improve  them 

28  220.    Hxplain  the  value  of  respecting  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others  Jgjfr  mm* 
233.    Identity  how  emotions  affect  conflict  and  explain  how  to  deal  with  them  l£r 

29  221.    Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  (conflict  resolution)  and  practice  the 

process  in  daily  situations 

222.  Practice  different  ways  of  resolving  conflict  (compromise,  consensus, 
mediation) 

223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 

232.  Hxplain  the  role  of  trust  and  misplaced  trust  in  conflict  resolution 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

71jc  students  will: 

30  241.    Define  prejudice  and  Uentify  that  it  is  shown  in  many  ways 
243.    Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of  other  people  and  how  their  lives 

are  enriched  by  them 

245,  Discuss  various  forms  of  subcultures  and  class  distinctions  in  the  United 
States 

246.  Identify  the  role  of  speech  patterns  in  reflecting  cultural  background 

31  247.    Define  stereotyping  and  discuss  examples  of  it 

32  248.    Define  racism  and  sexism  and  identify  examples  for  each 

249.  Describe  their  responsibility  to  the  homeless 

250.  Defend  the  dignity  of  all  people 
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"erlc 


277. 
278. 

279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 


78. 
81. 
82. 

79. 
83. 


Individual  Differences 

The  students  will: 

Describe  effects  that  physical  and  emotional  growth  have  upon  attitudes, 
behavior  and  interpersonal  relationships 

Identify  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  stages  and  describe 
their  stage  at  the  present 

Increase  awareness  of  their  individual  strengths  and  limitations 

Identify  differences  in  learning  styles  and  abilities 

Accept  their  differences  and  limitations 

Capitalize  on  both  their  masculine  and  feminine  traits 

Be  comfortable  with  their  introverted  or  extroverted  personality  and  try 

to  improve  the  downsides  of  that  personality 


Communication 

TIh  students  will: 

44.  Categorize  verbal  and  nonverbal  language  as  appropriate  or  in- 
appropriate 

45.  Assess  issues  which  may  require  a  person  to  verbalize  agreement  or 
disagreement 

46.  Have  the  courage  to  report  to  appropriate  authorities  when  there  is  an 
infraction  of  a  rule  or  when  others  are  being  hurt 

Friendship 

lljc  students  will: 
56.    Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

59.  Distinguish  between  close  friends  and  exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

60.  Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to  build  a  good  relationship  (honesty, 
responsibility,  etc. ) 

61 .  Examine  the  power  of  peer  pressure  and  its  effects  on  their  personal 
development 


Family 

Vje  students  will: 

Identify  some  of  the  values  their  families  hold 
Develop  a  healthy  approach  to  resolving  a  conflict  in  their  family 
Recognize  the  need  for  parents/guardians  to  work  and  therefore  the 
need  to  accept  greater  responsibility 

Appreciate  personal  family  relationships 

Discuss  the  value  of  being  supportive  of  their  family  members  during 
separation,  divorce,  remarriage,  re-divorce 


Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

306.  Discuss  the  various  functions  of  the  body 

307.  Learn  about  the  act  of  reproduction  in  humans 
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308.  Describe  how  physical  differences  between  man  and  woman  are  com- 
plementary in  sexual  intercourse 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to  church's  teaching  about  life  and 
procreation 

9  284.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 

293.  Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  developing  sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 

298.  Describe  and  accept  the  rapid  physical,  psycho-emotional  and  intellec- 
tual changes  accompanying  puberty  as  positive  signs  of  their  own  growth 

299.  Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly  and  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  developing  sexuality 

10  300    Understand  a  person's  need  to  receive  love  and  share  it  with  others 

30 1 .  Distinguish  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  bases  of  love,  as  well 
as  commitment,  fidelity,  respect  and  emotional  and  physical  reaction 

302.  Analyze  the  importance  of  signs,  touch  and  words  in  expressing  love 

303.  Appreciate  Christ  as  a  role  model  —  a  person  who  related  as  a  sexual 
being,  but  not  in  a  way  that  involved  genital  activity 

11  296.    Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue,  aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 

growth 

304.  Utilize  opportunity  for  healthy  and  balanced  interaction  with  the 
opposite  sex 

305.  Appreciate  that  this  God-given  sexuality  enables  them  to  make  a  fuller 
personal  response 

12  289.   Discuss  that  babies  are  born  of  a  loving  and  sharing  married  couple 
290.    Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of  God's  plan 

294.  Discuss  the  sacrament  of  Marriage  as  rhc  beginning  of  a  new  family  unit 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to  church's  teaching  about  life  and 
procreation 

310.  Consider  the  possibility  of  forming  their  own  family  in  the  future 

HIV/AIDS 

students  will: 

13  337.    Demonstrate  an  appreciation  of  God's  unconditional  love  and  relate  that 

understanding  to  their  own  treatment  of  persons  with  AIDS  and  other 
serious  illnesses 

14  331.    Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  loving  unselfishly  and 

responsibly 

338.  Understand  and  appreciate  that  sexual  activity  and  sexual  intercourse 
have  meaning  and  purpose  only  within  a  marriage  commitment 

339.  Define  homosexuality  and  related  church  teaching 

340.  Identity  four  ways  the  AIDS  virus  (HIV)  is  transmitted  and  prevented 

15  330.    Explain  basic  safety  precautions  related  to  emergency  procedures 
334.   Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pressure 

34 1 .  Discuss  Christian  response  and  health  hazards  related  to  any  experimen- 
tation with  sex  or  drugs 
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Moral  Decision-Making 

TIk  students  will: 

16  98.    Explain  the  role  of  prayer/reflection  in  moral  decision-making 
ICO.   Practice  using  the  steps  in  making  moral  decisions 

105.  Explain  the  role  of  conscience  formation  in  making  moral  decisions 

106.  Identify  a  Christian  response  to  a  given  situation  and  verbalize  reasons 
for  the  choice 

17  107.   Consider  who  or  what  influences  their  decisions 

108.  Recognize  peer  pressure  in  their  lives 

109.  Discuss  the  need  for  courage  and  fortitude  in  making  moral  decisions 

18  1 02 .    Increase  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  decisions,  especially  how  they 
affect  others 

110.  Practice  group  decision-making 

Self-Safety 

Tfje  students  will: 

19  1 37.    Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their  bodies  that  arc  considered  private 
and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

145.    Explain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for 
self  and  others) 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  concrete  courses  of  action  to  take  if 
they  experience  it 

150.  Explain  the  consequences  of  false  reporting  of  abuse 

20  142.    Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

1 49 .  Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusive  or  potentially  abusive  situations 

151.  Understand  that  people  who  are  abused  often  become  abusive 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Toe  students  will: 

21  164.    Explore  various  careei  opportunities,  current  and  future,  including 
ministry  in  the  church 

165.  Explore  the  relationship  between  schooling  and  career  choices 

166.  Identify  their  own  talents,  abilities  and  interests 

22  163.   Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project  (accountability) 

1 67.  Discuss  the  value  of  using  talents,  abilities,  interests  for  the  benefit  of  self 
and  others 

168.  Explain  the  importance  of  being  of  service  to  others  without  reward 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

IJjc  students  will: 

23  178.    Explore  the  effects  of  advertising  on  making  choices 
188.    Explore  the  difficulties  experienced  in  breaking  habits 
1 90.    Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject  the  drug,  while  maintaining  status 

with  their  peer  group 

24  191 ,    Identify  the  physical  and  behavior  effects  produced  by  nicotine, 
^m  alcohol  and  other  drugs  on  the  brain  and  other  body  parts 
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25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
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192.  Identity  that  heredity  has  an  influence  on  their  own  use  of  nicotine, 
alcohol  and  other  drugs 

193.  Identity  that  addiction  is  a  disease  and  needs  treatment  like  other  diseases 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

'Hjc  students  will: 

205.    Explain  that  all  people  have  a  variety  of  feelings,  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant 

207.    Know  they  are  a  loved  and  loving  person 

211.  Own  their  own  feelings 

2 12.  Decide  that  they  can  make  choices  about  the  \\  ays  they  respond  to  their 
own  feelings  and  those  of  others 

213.  Appraise  the  importance  of  being  true  to  their  own  feelings 

214.  Evaluate  the  importance  of  responding  to  others'  needs  when  their  needs 
conflict 

215.  Practice  ways  of  coping  with  and  sharing  feelings 
Conflict  Resolution 


225 
226 
227 

228 
229 


'The  students  will: 

Be  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in  conflict  situations 
Identify  those  aspects  of  conflicts  which  they  can  and  cannot  control 
Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving  conflict 

Identify  when  it  is  important  to  stand  up  for  one's  beliefs  and  values 
Explain  the  importance  of  handling  personal  conflict  without  involving 
extraneous  people 

234.  Discuss  how  facing  conflicts  can  contribute  to  personal  growth 

230.    Identify  and  practice  ways  to  handle  an  unresolved  conflict 

235.  Identify  internal  conflicts  and  practice  a  process  for  addressing  them 

Loss 

The  students  will: 

262.  Realize  the  finality  and  inevitability  of  death  as  a  part  of  all  life  cycles 

263.  Describe  the  stages  of  the  grieving  process 

264.  Know  and  review  basic  Catholic  beliefs  about  death  and  afterlife 

265.  Discuss  ways  of  supporting  those  who  are  grieving 
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Lesson  1 

Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

I.   Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self- 
discipline 

4.  Identify  and  share  their  feelings 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved 
and  loving  person 

6.  Verify  that  their  grow  ing  is  helped  by 
others 

7.  Articulate  their  feelings  about 
growing 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  a  checklist  of  various  skills  and  abili- 
ties, students  ideinifytheirpresent  strengths 
and  compare  them  to  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Students  then  reflect  on  w  ho  and  what  has 
helped  them  in  their  learning  and  growing 
process.  To  conclude  the  lesson,  students 
make  a  personal  affirmation  card  to  cel- 
ebrate and  remember  their  growth. 

Basic  Information 

Although  this  lesson  addresses  student  ob- 
jectives that  have  been  taught  as  early  as  first 
grade  and  early  childhood,  the  focus  here 
on  personal  growth  is  an  opportunity  for 
fifth  or  sixth  graders  to  appreciate  the  many 
wavs  in  which  they  are  maturing.  This  in 
itself  can  be  an  esteem-building  experience 
that  invites  and  encourages  student  respon- 
sibility, self-discipline  and  independent  ef- 
fort to  improve. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "This  Is  Me:  Then  and  Now  "  (  Hand- 
out #  I  ) 

(Note:  This  paper  also  will  be 
used  in  Lesson  2.  The  teacher  may 
wish  to  collect  student  papers  to  re- 
distribute during  the  next  class.} 

•  Kxamples  of  first  grade  reading  and 
math  books  and  handwriting 

•  One  y  x  5"  card  for  each  student 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  realize  and  appreciate  how 
much  they  have  grown  (academically,  per- 
sonally, socially,  spiritually)  since  first  grade 
and  how  their  growth  has  been  influenced 
by  others. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Give  students  "This  Is  Me:  Then  and 
Now"  (Handout  #1).  Say,  "Think 
about  all  of  the  things  that  you  can  do 
—  at  home,  at  school,  with  friends." 
Ask,  "What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  are  able  to  do  well?"  Instruct  the 
students  to  "circle  all  the  things  on 
this  page  that  you  know  you  can  do 
well."  Encourage  students  to  add 
other  items  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

2.  Show  students  examples  of  first  grade 
handwriting,  a  typical  first  grade  math 
problem  and  a  sentence  or  page  from 
a  tvpical  first  grade  reading  book.  Ask 
them  to  recall  what  it  was  like  in  first 
grade  (or  think  about  a  first  grader 
they  know  ). 

3.  Tell  the  students,  "Now  look  at  the 
skills  and  abilities  you  have  circled  on 
your  'This  Is  Me'  paper."  Ask,  "How 
manv  of  the  circled  things  were  you 
good  at  when  you  were  in  first  grade?" 
Continue,  "Put  an  X  by  the  ones  you 
could  NOT  do  as  well  then  as  you  can 
now." 

4.  Ask,  "What  is  self-discipline?"  (It  is 
planned  control  of  oneself  for  the 
sake  of  development).  "Which  items 
that  you  circled  demonstrate  that  you 
have  self- discipline?  How  do  they  do 
that?"  (Share  an  example  of  your 
own,  then  have  them  share.) 

5.  Tell  students,  "Choose  two  items 
you  circled.  How  do  you  feel  about 
being  able  to  do  these  things  well? 
Write  down  a  feeling  on  your  sheet 
for  each  of  the  two  items  you've 
chosen."  (Pause.)  "Share  these  feel 
ings  with  a  partner." 
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6.  Ask,  "Do  you  think  each  person  in 
your  group  circled  the  same  things?" 
(No.)  "Does  that  make  any  differ- 
ence?" (No.  God  gave  each  of  us 
special  gifts.  God  loves  each  of  us 
because  of  the  gifts  we  have.  Each  of 
us  is  loved  and  loving  because  each  of 
us  was  made  that  way  by  God.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  you  have 
grown?  (Have  the  students  share  in  a 
large  group  or  in  pairs.) 

2.  How  is  self-discipline  important  to 
growth?  (Planned  control  of  oneself 
is  nccessay  to  development.) 

3.  How  do  we  know  that  each  person  is 
a  loved  and  loving  person?  (Because 
God  made  each  of  us  that  way.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Are  you  surprised  at  how  much  you 
have  grown  and  learned? 

2.  How  did  you  learn  to  do  these  things 
as  well  as  you  do?  Did  someone  teach 
you?  Or  help  you  practice?  Did  books 
help  you?  Did  you  watch  how  others 
did  it?  Did  you  figure  it  out  by  your- 
self) Did  someone  encourage  you  to 
try  it  yourself?  Did  someone  praise 
you  ?  Write  down  or  share  who  helped 
you  to  learn  or  improve  a  certain  skill. 

3.  What  things  might  you  be  able  to 
circle  on  your  "This  Is  Me"  paper  five 
vcars  from  now? 


CLOSURE 

Print  these  statements  on  a  3"  x  5"  card: 
I  Am  a  Loved  and  Loving  Pkrson. 
I  Am  Growing  Evkry  Day. 
I  Am  Pi.kasko  that  I  Can  


(Fill  in  the  blank  with  one  or  more  of  the 
circled  items  on  the  "This  Is  Me"  sheet.) 
You  may  put  the  card  in  your  pocket,  on 
your  mirror,  use  it  as  a  bookmark  or  place  it 
somewhere  else  where  you  can  read  it  fre- 
quently to  yourself. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Students  could  make  a  poster:  "Look 
Who's  Growing!!"  On  the  poster, 
place  pictures  of  them  from  first  grade 
and  now.  Have  them  list  some  of  the 
skills  and  abilities  they  have  learned 
and  developed. 

2.  Students  could  write  thank  you  let- 
ters to  particular  persons  who  have 
helped  them  in  their  personal  growth 
and  learning. 


Handout  #1  -  Lesson  1  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


THIS  IS  ME:  THEN  AND  NOW 

I  AM  GOOD  AT: 


cooking 

decorating 

thinking 

creating  new  ideas 

talking 

praying 

caring  about  others 

planning  parties 

helping  at  home 

asking  for  help 

fixing  things 

singing 

running 

enjoying  music 

drawing 

playing  an  instrument 

cleaning 

i   *  i*i 
being  kmc 

playing  checkers 

doing  math 

playing  fairly 

working  alone 

listening 

reading 

telling  stories 

encouraging  others 

finishing  homework 

singing/playing  at  liturgy 

lectoring 

learning  new  things 

doing  puzzles 

saying  nice  things  about  others 

writing  letters 

caring  for  pets 

relaxing 

saying  thank  you 

climbing 

cooperating  with  others 

telling  jokes 

spelling 

making  new  friends 

baby-sitting 

thinking  of  others 

using  a  computer 

OTHER  THINGS  I  AM  GOOD  AT: 
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Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

8.  Identity' and  share  feelings  about  their 
own  strengths  and  limitations 

9.  Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with 
humility 

10.  Use  self- talk  as  an  aid  to  personal 
strength  and  self- improvement 

1 1 .  Describe  self  as  a  unique  reflection  of 
God 

1 2 .  Verify  that  the  worth  of  a  person  does 
not  just  come  from  the  physical 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  groups  to  identify  skills 
and  abilities  which  might  be  needed  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  The  meaning  of  "limi- 
tations" is  defined  by  establishing  that  no 
one  possesses  all  skills  and  abilities.  Disabled 
persons  are  used  as  an  example  of  how  one 
overcomes  limitations.  Students  brainstorm 
self-affirming  statements  to  aid  in  self-im- 
provement. The  teacher  concludes  the  les- 
son by  modeling  the  use  of  self-affirmation. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  focuses  on  an  essential  aspect  of 
self-esteem:  having  a  realistic  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  one's  strengths,  as 
well  as  one's  limitations.  Fifth  and  sixth 
graders  typically  compare  themselves  to  their 
peers  and  ridicule  themselves  and  others  for 
failing  to  measure  up  to  the  norm.  This 
lesson  attempts  to  help  them  appreciate  that 
each  person  has  worth,  indeed  is  a  comple- 
ment to  others  in  the  group,  in  spite  of 
specific  limitations. 

Vocabulary 

Self-talk  —  the  encouragement  or  discour- 
agement a  person  gives  him-  or  herself 
about  a  situation  or  event 

Suggested  Materials 

•  -This  Is  Me:  Then  and  Now"  (  Hand- 
out #1)  (Use  as  overhead  transpar- 
encv  or  redistribute  from  Lesson  1.) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  realize  that  while  we  all 
have  limitations,  we  can  affirm  ourselves 
and  use  our  own  strengths  and  those  of 
others  to  help  make  up  for  the  limitations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three 
to  five  students.  Give  each  group  a 
situation  suchasone  ofthe  following: 

•  You  are  asked  to  watch  your  younger 
brother  or  sister  while  your  parent 
runs  to  the  store. 

•  Your  class  has  a  project  to  create  its 
own  newspaper. 

•  Your  friend  gets  hurt  while  you  are 
playing  in  the  park. 

•  You  and  a  group  of  friends  decide  to 
build  a  tree  house. 

•  Your  bike  has  a  flat  tire  while  you  are 
riding  home  from  a  friend's  house. 

•  You  move  to  a  new  school. 

•  You  are  a  member  of  a  hockey  or 
soccer  team. 

•  You  are  home  alone  after  school. 

•  You  have  a  job  to  deliver  newspapers. 

2.  Using  the  checklist  of  skills  and  abili- 
ties on  rtThis  Is  Me:  Then  and  Now" 
(Handout  #1  ),  have  each  group  de- 
cide which  skills  or  abilities  would  be 
important  and  useful  in  the  situations 
listed  above.  Have  the  groups  brain- 
storm additional  skills  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  handout. 

3.  Have  each  group  share  with  the  class 
what  their  given  situation  was  and  the 
list  of  helpful  skills  and  abilities. 

4.  Tell  the  students,  "I  x)ok  at  your  hand- 
out with  your  strengths  circled.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  jot  down 
two  of  your  limitations.  Let's  talk 
about  howwe  feel  aboutourstrengths 
and  limitations,"  (Model  by  sharing 
feelings  about  your  own  strengths 
and  limitations.)  Ask  students  to  share. 
(  Depending  on  the  group,  this  could 
be  done  in  large  or  small  groups  or  in 
pairs.) 
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•  Brainstorm  positive  things  to  say  to 
yourself' or  to  a  friend  when  you: 

-  lose  a  game 

-  get  a  lot  wrong  on  a  paper 

-  have  to  retake  a  test 

-  forget  your  books  at  home 

-  get  chosen  last  for  a  team 

•  drop  your  lunch 

-  are  made  fun  of  by  classmates. 
After  groups  share  the  statements, 
ask, w  How  does  saying  positive  things 
to  yourself  help  your" 

•  Brainstorm  positive  things  to  say  to 
yourself  or  to  a  friend  when  you  : 

-  win  a  game 

•  get  everything  right  on  a  paper 

•  are  one  of  a  few  who  do  not  have  to 
retake  a  test 

-  always  have  your  materials  ready 

-  always  get  chosen  first  or  second  for 
a  team. 

After  groups  share  the  statements, 
ask,  "How  does  saying  positive  things 
to  yourself  help  you?" 

•  Discuss  the  following: 

-  Why  are  sports  stars  famous?  (They 
are  physically  strong.) 

-  Why  arc  stars  and  models  famous? 
{They  are  physically  attractive.) 

-  What  do  many  commercials  empha- 
size to  get  u  s  to  buy  pre  )ducts?  ( Physi  - 
cal  beauty  or  comfort.) 

-  Notice  that  society  places  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  physical  appearance. 

-  Is  our  physical  appearance  the  most 
important  thing  about  us?  (NTo.) 

-  Is  our  physical  strength  the  most 
important  thing  about  us?  (No.) 

-  What  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  us?  (Who  we  are  as  a  person; 
how  kind,  good  we  are;  if  we  try  to 
do  and  be  our  best,  etc.) 

-  Why  is  this  truer  (  Because  G<  >d  made 
each  of  us  beautiful  inside  and  we 
need  to  develop  this  beauty.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Give  an  example  of  a  situation  when 
it  might  be  important  or  helpful  to  be 
a  good  listener;  a  good  talker;  a  tall 
person;  a  short  person;  able  to  ask  for 


help;  able  to  figure  things  out  by 
yourself;  a  good  planner. 

2.  Look  at  the  list  on  the  "This  Is  Me" 
handout.  Do  you  think  anyone  can 
be  excellent  at  doing  all  of  those 
things? 

3.  What  does  it  mean  to  have  "limita- 
tions?11 (Not  possessing  all  skills  and 
abilities.) 

4.  Everyone  has  limitations  of  one  kind 
or  another  and  everyone  has  some 
special  strengths.  Which  things  might 
a  paralyzed  person  be  able  to  do  well? 
Which  things  might  a  blind  person 
do  well?  a  mentally  disabled  person? 
a  deaf  person? 

5.  Does  having  limitations  mean  a  per- 
son is  a  failure?  (No,  it  only  means 
one  person  cannot  do  all  things.) 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Choose  a  skill  or  ability  from  the  list 
that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do 
better.  Is  there  any  reason  (limita- 
tion )  that  makes  it  impossible  for  you 
to  improve  at  this? 

2.  If  you  make  mistakes  as  you  try  to 
learn  something  new,  what  can  you 
say  to  yourself  to  encourage  yourself 
to  not  give  up?  (I  am  still  a  capable 
person,  even  if  I  make  mistakes.  I  can 
try  again.  I  can  ask  for  help.  I  am 
somebody  worthwhile.  Try,  try  again. ) 

CLOSURE 

Sit  quietly,  close  your  eyes  and  listen  as  the 
teacher  says  some  selected  affirmations  from 
those  the  class  shared.  (State  them  in  the 
first  person,  slowly  and  calmly.  Examples 
are:  "I  can  be  my  ow  n  best  friend.  It's  not 
the  end  of  the  world  if  I  got  it  wrong.  I  can 
learn  from  my  mistakes.  I  Ml  try  again  tomor- 
row. I  don't  have  to  be  perfect.  I'm  a  good 
person,  even  if  I  lose  a  game  sometimes.") 
To  yourself,  describe  yourself  as  a 
unique  reflection  of  God. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  could  write  a  letter  to  God,  listing 
the  particular  gifts  and  abilities  they  are 
happy  to  have  received.  Have  them  sign  it, 
"Your  son,  11  or  "Your  daughter,  ,11 
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Lesson  3 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

19.  Explain  reasons  for  having  and  fol- 
lowing lunchroom,  playground,  as- 
sembly, church  and  classroom  rules 

27.  Express  appreciation  for  pastors  and 
school  community 

28.  Show  respect  for  those  in  authority 
and  recognize  that  they  may  disagree 
with  them  at  times 

29.  Share  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing and  improving  school  property 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  and  process  various  situ- 
ations involving  school  rules.  While  taking 
the  role  of  teacher,  principal,  bus  driver, 
pastor,  etc.,  students  explain  why  certain 
rules  exist. 

Basic  Information 

Middle-grade  students  usuaMy  can  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  of  being  in  charge  and 
maintaining  order  if  they  think  about  expe- 
riences of  baby -sitting  or  being  a  class  moni- 
tor. Role-playing  one  in  authority  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
allow  students  to  play  out  scenarios  which 
they  think  are  reasonable.  Acknowledge 
that  one's  reasoning  does  not  always  agree 
with  those  in  authority  and  pursue  wavs  to 
deal  in  a  Christian  manner  with  any  dis- 
agreements. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Sample  Role- Play  Situations" 
(Attachment  A) 

•  New  Testament 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  articulate  the  reasons  for 
rules  by  taking  the  role  of  someone  in 
authority. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Present  role-play  situations,  such  as 
those  provided  in  Attachment  A. 
Have  volunteers  take  roles  and  act 
out  what  might  happen  next  in  each 
situation.  Focus  especially  on  how 
the  person  in  authority  might  explain 
why  rhc  rule  is  important.  Allow 
others  to  re-enact  in  other  ways. 

2.  Discuss  the  reasons  the  rules  exist. 

3.  Help  students  understand  the  need 
for  someone  to  help  maintain  order 
by  enforcing  rules. 

4.  Help  students  search  for  ways  to 
handle  any  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  student  and  the  author- 
in1  person. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions; 

1 .  What  do  you  think  may  have  caused 
a  specific  rule  (like  being  seated  on 
the  bus  or  not  throwing  food  in  the 
lunchroom)  to  be  made  in  the  first 
placer  (People  were  careless,  selfish, 
etc.) 

2.  If  you  thought  a  rule  was  silly  or 
unfair,  what  responsible  steps  could 
you  take  to  see  if  the  rule  could  be 
changed:  (Talk  to  those  in  authority, 
find  out  the  purposes  and  suggest 
other  ways  to  accomplish  them,  etc.) 

3.  Why  do  we  need  people  to  help 
enforce  rules?  (So  people  know  their 
importance. ) 

4.  If  you  disagree  with  a  person  in  au- 
thority, when  and  how  could  vou 
express  your  opinion  in  an  appropri- 
ate way? 

p.  When  is  it  reasonable  to  simply  obey 
rules,  whether  you  like  them  or  not? 
(When  they  protect  people's  safety, 
etc.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Was  it  easier  for  you  to  play  the  role 
of  the  person  in  authority  or  the 
student  who  broke  the  rule?  Why  was 
this  so? 
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If  you  were  a  person  in  authority, 
such  as  a  bus  driver  or  teacher,  how 
would  you  want  students  to  act  when 
you  remind  them  of  the  rules? 
Whar  can  you  do  to  help  maintain  or 
improve  school  property? 


CLOSURE 

Think  of  one  or  two  rules  that  you  could 
keep  that  would  automatically  include  all 
the  other  rules  and  laws. 

(Read  Matthew  22:35-40,  the  Great 
Commandment  and  elicit  comments  on 
how  well  the  command  to  love  God  and 
love  others  actually  sums  up  other  rules, 
laws  and  commandments.) 

Have  students  list  people  in  authority 
who  help  the  school  (e.g.,  pastor,  pastoral 
associates,  principal,  Board  of  Education 
members,  cooks,  etc. ).  Divide  the  class  into 
groups  to  write  ihank-you  letters  to  each 
person  for  the  way  they  use  their  authority 
to  help  the  students. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  classroom  rules,  with 
the  reason  for  each  one.  Or  review 
and  revise  classroom  rules  after  con- 
sidering the  reasons  for  each  one. 

2.  Interview  various  staff  persons,  ask- 
ing them  to  rate  the  students1  cour- 
tesy and  respect  toward  others.  If 
they  rate  each  or  both  weak,  ask  them 
how  students  might  improve.  Make  a 
plan  as  a  class  to  help  encourage  more 
courtesy  and  respect  school -wide. 

3.  Decide  on  a  class  project  to  help 
maintain  or  improve  an  area  of  the 
school  property. 
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Attachment  A  -  Lesson  3  (Level  D#  Part  1) 


SAMPLE  ROLE-PLAY  SITUATIONS 


1.  BUS  RULE:  Students  must  be  seated  at  all  times  when  the  bus  is  in 
motion. 

SITUATION:  Shawn  wants  to  move  up  two  seats  to  sit  with  Tracey.  When 
Shawn  stands  to  go  up  the  aisle,  the  bus  suddenly  stops  and  Shawn  is 
thrown  to  the  floor.  The  driver  comes  back  to  see  if  Shawn  is  hurt. 

ROLES:  Shawn,  Tracey  and  Bill,  the  bus  driver 

2.  SCHOOL  RULE:  Playing  hardball  is  not  allowed  on  the  playground  near 
the  church. 

SITUATION"  Roberto  and  his  friends  decide  to  play  a  quick  game  of 
baseball  on  the  playground  after  school.  When  Roberto  hits  a  line  drive, 
it  goes  through  a  church  window.  Father  Andrew  sees  what  happened 
and  comes  out  to  talk  to  the  boys. 

ROLES:  Fr.  Andrew,  Roberto  and  several  friends 

3.  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  RULE:  All  team  players  must  be  allowed  to  play 
during  every  game,  not  just  the  best  players. 

SITUATION:  The  Red  team  is  behind  by  three  points,  with  only  one 
minute  left  in  the  game.  Angela  has  not  been  in  the  game  yet,  so  the 
coach  puts  her  into  the  game  in  place  of  Marni,  a  very  good  shooter. 
Marni  is  sure  that  Angela  will  double-dribble  like  she  usually  does  at 
practice  and  the  game  will  be  lost. 

ROLES:  Angela,  Marni  and  Ms.  Klein,  the  coach 

4.  SCHOOL  RULE:  Students  may  not  wear  street  shoes  on  the  gym  floor.  A 
separate  pair  of  gym  shoes  is  required. 

SITUATION:  Mark  comes  to  Physical  Education  class  without  his  gym 
shoes.  He  wants  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  gym  activity,  even 
though  he  has  regular  shoes  on.  The  P.E.  teacher,  Mrs.  Brown,  tells  Mark 
why  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  this. 

ROLES:  Mark  and  Mrs.  Brown,  the  P.E.  teacher 
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Lesson  4 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

77;r  students  will: 

20.  Recognize  through  words  and  ac- 
tions the  presence  of  Christ  in  each 
one  of  us 

30.  Model  courtesy  for  younger  students 

31.  Be  aware  of  the  needs  of  younger 
students 

Lesson  Overview 

Students1  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Chris- 
tian value  of  respect.  Courtesy  as  an  expres- 
sion of  respect  is  defined.  In  the  lesson, 
students  become  involved  in  identifying 
common  courtesies  and  participate  in  an 
activity  which  articulates  the  need  tor  cour- 
tesy, while  focusing  on  being  models  for 
younger  students. 

Vocabulary 

Courtesy  —  polite  or  friendly  behavior, 
showing  respect  for  others 
Respect —  to  consider  deserving  of  special 
care,  concern  or  esteem  (verb) 

Suggested  Materials 

•    New  Testament 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 
Help  students  to  identify  courtesy  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  respect  and  help 
them  to  appreciate  how  their  courteous 
behavior  can  be  a  positive  influence  for 
younger  students. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Read  the  following  scripture  to  the 
students  and  ask  them  to  consider 
what  it  means: 

"For  you  were  baptized  into 
union  with  Christ,  and  so  haw  taken 
upon  yourselves  the  qualitiesofChrist 
himseir  (Gal.  3:27). 


2.  Ask  students  to  describe  how  Christ 
treated  other  people. 

3 .  Print  the  word  ''respect11  on  the  board 
and  ask  students  to  discuss  its  mean- 
ing. Then,  w  rite  the  word  "courtesy11 
and  ask  students  to  explain  its  mean- 
ing. 

4.  Ask  the  class  to  assume  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  present  a  lesson  on 
courtesy  to  younger  children.  Brain- 
storm with  the  class  what  common 
courtesies  might  be  important  to  teach 
the  children.  List  these  on  the  board. 

5.  As  a  large  group  or  in  teams,  have 
students  plan  how  to  teach  young 
children  the  courtesies  listed  on  the 
board.  If  done  in  teams,  have  each 
team  demonstrate  to  the  class. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  courtesy?  (Showing  respect 
for  others;  being  polite  and  friendly.) 

2.  How  are  courtesy  and  respect  for 
others  related  to  being  followers  of 
Christ?  (Christ  showed  respect  to  all 
others.  If  we  follow  Christ,  we  need 
to  do  the  same. ) 

3.  What  courtesies  might  be  important 
to  practice  on  the  bus?  In  the  class- 
room? In  the  hallways  and  stairs?  In 
the  lunchroom?  On  the  playground? 
At  home?  At  the  mall? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  examples  of  courtesy  do  you  see 
frequently  around  school? 

2.  Whom  do  you  know  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  courteous  person? 

3.  What  goal  might  you  set  for  yourself 
to  become  a  more  courteous  person? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  letter  to  a  younger  student  explain  ■ 
ing  courtesy  and  why  it  is  important  to  be 
courteous.  In  your  letter,  give  specific  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  common  courtesies 
identified  by  the  class. 

(This  also  could  be  done  in  pairs.) 
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Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Assign  one  of  the  courtesies  identi- 
fied by  the  class  to  individuals  or 
pairs. 

•  Students  may  choose  to  make  a  poster 
to  illustrate  the  courtesy.  Place  the 
posters  in  the  hallways  near  class- 
rooms of  younger  students. 

•  Students  may  opt  to  create  a  page  to 
illustrate  the  courtesy  and  then  com- 
pile the  pages  into  a  "Book  of  Cour- 
tesy," which  could  be  presented  to 
classes  of  younger  students. 


Students  may  elect  to  interview  their 
parents,  other  teachers  and /or  other 
staff  to  ask  what  behaviors  they  con- 
sider to  be  "common  courtesies.11 
Have  the  students  bring  the  responses 
back  to  class  for  discussion  and  com- 
pilation. 

Use  the  courtesies  identified  by  the 
class  to  create  a  "Common  Courtesy 
Checklist. "  Fach  student  uses  the 
checklist  to  tally  courtesies  they  see 
practiced  at  school  for  a  week.  Hold 
a  follow-up  class  discussion  about 
their  observations. 
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Lesson  5 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

ll)c  students  will: 

32.  Show  appreciation  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  elderly 

33.  Identify  the  problems  of  the  aging 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  consider  stereotypes  about  older 
people  and  complete  a  handout  regarding 
their  attitudes  and  assumptions.  Students 
then  use  an  interview  format  to  talk  with  an 
older  person  and  follow  up  with  class  discus- 
sion of  their  experiences.  A  reflection  sheet 
helps  individuals  sum  up  their  learning  ex- 
periences, 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  experience  elderly  people  as  real 
people,  with  abilities  as  well  as  disabilities, 
dreams,  memories  and  accomplishments. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  stu- 
dents into  direct  contact  with  persons  who 
are  aged.  The  interview  questions  in  this 
lesson  are  intended  to  help  students  better 
understand  an  older  person  as  someone 
who  was  once  very  much  like  them  and 
continues  to  have  needs  for  attention,  love 
and  interesting  activity  in  his  or  her  life. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "What  It\s  Like  ro  Be  a  Senior  Citi- 
zen" (Handout  #2) 

•  "Interview  with  a  Senior  Citi/en" 
(Handout  #3) 

•  "What  I  Learned  about  Aging" 
(  Handout  #4) 

•  A  senior  citi/en  for  each  student  to 
interview 


Teaching/Learning  Experience 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  students  with  direct  contact  with 
elderly  people  in  order  to  challenge  stereo- 
types and  increase  understanding  and 
respect. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

L  Ask  students  to  think  of  some  words 
typically  used  to  describe  older  people 
in  our  society.  List  as  many  as  they 
can  think  of  on  the  board.  Then  have 
students  identify  which  descriptions 
are  positive  and  which  are  negative. 

(Note:  For  purposes  of  this  les- 
son, it  may  be  necessary  to  define 
"elderly"  for  the  students.  Decide  on 
a  criteria  such  as  "retired"  or  "over 
65."  Adjust  this  as  you  see  fit, ) 

2.  Have  students  complete  "What  It's 
Like  to  Be  a  Senior  Citizen"  (Hand- 
out #2), 

3.  Ask  students  to  choose  an  elderlv 
person  whom  they  know  and  inter- 
view him  or  her,  using  some  of  the 
suggested  questions  on  "Interview 
with  a  SeniorOtizcrT  ( Handout  #3 ). 

4.  Read  through  the  questions  in  class 
and  have  students  suggest  any  other 
questions  they  would  like  to  ask.  Stu- 
dents then  choose  the  questions  thev 
will  actuallv  use. 

5.  It  is  important  to  take  time  in  class  to 
instruct  students  on: 

•  Choosing  a  person  to  interview  — 
ask,  ''What  docs  'senior  citi/en'  or 
'elderly'  mean?  Who  is  someone  you 
think  you  could  interview?"  ( You  mav 
need  to  "provide"  potential  inter- 
viewees for  some  students.) 

•  Arranging  an  interview,  ask,  "How- 
can  you  contact  the  person?  What  will 
you  ask  on  the  phone  or  in  person  in 
order  to  set  an  interview  time?"  (  Role- 
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6.  Tell  students  that  after  the  interviews, 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  with 
each  other  what  they  learned  from 
the  older  people.  Set  dates  for  the 
completion  of  interviews  and  the  fol- 
low-up discussion. 

7.  In  the  follow-up  class,  use  the  "Con- 
tent Questions"  and  uPersonaliza- 
tion  Questions"  to  process  the  expe- 
rience. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  did  you  learn  from  the  person 
you  interviewed? 

2.  What  was  life  like  for  these  older 
people  when  they  were  children? 

3.  What  was  school  like  for  them? 

4.  What  kind  of  work  did  they  dor 

5.  What  kinds  of  games  did  they  play? 

6.  How  was  life  for  them  similar  to  yours 
today?  How  was  it  different? 

7.  From  your  interviews,  what  did  you 
learn  about  these  persons'  feelings 
about  being  older? 

8.  What  do  they  like  about  being  older? 

9.  What  is  hard  about  being  older? 

1 0.    How  do  older  people  like  to  be  treated 

by  young  people? 
1  1 .   What  advice  did  they  give  you? 
12.   What  are  some  things  we  can  learn 

from  older  people? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Were  you  surprised  by  anything  the 
older  person  said  or  did? 

2.  What  did  you  learn  that  will  help  you 
understand  older  people  better? 

3.  How  can  you  show  respect  and  care 
for  older  people? 


CLOSURE 

Complete  the  "What  I  Learned  about  Ag- 
ing" handout.  Have  any  of  your  attitudes  or 
ideas  about  older  people  changed?  How 
does  what  you  think  now  compare  with 
what  you  wrote  on  the  "What  It's  Like  to  Be 
a  Senior  Citizen"  handout? 

(You  may  wish  to  return  students'  cop- 
ies of  Handout  #2  and  let  them  compare 
their  assumptions  and  attitudes  before  and 
now. ) 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Use  magazine  pictures  to  create  a 
collage  which  shows  both  the  hard- 
ships of  the  elderly  and  their  abilities 
and  accomplishments. 

2.  Plan  a  class  visit  to  a  nearby  nursing 
home,  during  which  students  enter- 
tain, provide  a  gift  or  decoration  or 
share  themselves  in  a  similar  way. 
Discuss  the  experience. 

3.  Have  a  senior  citizen  speak  to  the 
class  about  the  changes  they've  seen 
in  their  lifetime. 

4.  Connect  with  local  programs,  such  as 
Adopt- A-Grandparent. 

5.  Find  out  who  the  oldest  member  of 
the  parish  is  and  write  a  letter  or  make 
a  class  card  to  send. 

6.  Lor  special  occasions,  such  as  a  Lit- 
urgy  of  Anointing,  have  elderly  parish 
members  register  in  advance  and  as- 
sign a  student  to  each  older  person. 
The  student  can  make  a  card  or  phone 
call  to  invite  the  older  person  to  meet 
him  or  her  at  the  door  and  sit  to- 
gether during  the  liturgy.  Afterward, 
each  student  could  host  the  older 
person  at  a  reception  or  celebration. 
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Handout  #2  -  Lesson  5  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


WHAT  IT'S  LIKE  TO  BE  A  SENIOR  CITIZEN 


NAME 


1.  I  think  a  person  is  "old"  when: 


2.  I  think  the  best  thing  about  aging  would  be: 


3.  I  think  the  hardest  thing  about  aging  would  be: 


4.  What  I  like  about  elderly  people  is: 


5.  What  is  hard  for  me  when  I'm  with  eldei  !y  people  is: 


Handout  #3  -  Lesson  5  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


INTERVIEW  WITH  A  SENIOR  CITIZEN 

1 .  What  year  were  you  born? 

Where  did  you  live?  What  was  your  neighborhood  like? 

2.  What  was  it  like  when  you  were  growing  up? 
What  did  you  most  like  to  do  as  a  child? 
Where  was  your  favorite  place  to  play? 
What  did  you  play? 

Who  was  your  best  friend?  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  together? 
What  was  your  favorite  pet? 
.  Was  there  anything  your  parents  made  you  do  that  you  didn't  like? 

3.  Describe  the  school  you  attended. 

Who  was  your  favorite  teacher?  Why  did  you  like  him  or  her? 
What  was  your  favorite  school  subject? 

4.  What  did  your  parents  do  to  earn  a  living? 

How  many  hours  a  day  and  days  a  week  did  they  have  to  work? 
Did  they  ever  get  a  paid  vacation  (time  off)  from  work? 
Did  you  and  your  parents  ever  go  an  any  vacations? 

5.  What  are  some  of  your  best  memories? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  jobs  you  have  done  in  your  lifetime? 

7.  What  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  you  have  ever  had  to  do? 

8.  What  are  you  most  proud  of  in  your  life? 

9.  What's  nice  about  being  the  age  you  are  now? 
What  hobbies  or  favorite  interests  do  you  have  now? 

10.  What's  hard  about  being  the  age  you  are  now? 

1 1 .  How  do  you  prefer  to  be  treated  by  younger  people  like  me? 

1 2.  Do  you  believe  the  "good  old  days"  were  better,  or  is  life  better  today?  Why? 
Why  not? 

1 3.  What  advice  can  you  give  me  for  when  I  get  older? 
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Handout  #4  -  Lesson  5  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


WHAT  I  LEARNED  ABOUT  AGING 


I  used  to  think  that  being  old  was: 


Now  I  think  that  older  people  are: 


It  must  be  hard  for  older  people  to: 


I  think  a  lot  of  older  people  enjoy: 


I  think  older  people  can  be  proud  of: 


If  I  were  an  older  person,  I  would  want  people  to: 


I'm  glad  I  know  some  older  people  because: 


One  way  I  can  show  my  respect  and  care  for  an  older  person  is: 


Lesson 
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Lesson  6 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

55.    Describe  friendship  as  a  gilt  which 
cannot  be  demanded 

57.  Explore  the  importance  of  associating 
with  people  who  have  good  values 

58.  Kxplain  how  friendship  is  a  two-way 
relationship 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  the  New  Testament,  the  class  focuses 
on  Christian  ideals  of  friendship.  A  brief 
story  is  presented  to  elicit  student  observa- 
tions about  friendship  as  a  freely  given  gift. 

Basic  Information 

Students  choose  friends  for  various  reasons 
(popularity, etc.).  Und'Tstandingw  nat quali- 
ties underlie  true  friendship  can  help  them 
make  better  choices  of  friends  and  build 
relationships  that  are  healthy  and  helpful. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  New  Testament 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  focus  on  the  qualities  of 
good  friends  and  on  the  fact  that  true  friend- 
ship is  a  gift  that  cannot  be  demanded. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Read  John  1 5:15b:  "Jesus  said,  4I  call 
you  friends'.""  Ask,  "What  do  you 
think  Jesus  meant  by  the  word 
'friend'?"  Ask  students  to  brainstorm 
qualities  of  a  good  friend.  List  re- 
sponses on  the  board. 

2.  Assign  each  student  or  small  group 
one  of  the  following  proverbs.  Have 
them  first  think  about  or  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  proverb  and  then 
make  a  poster  to  illustrate  it. 

•  A  friend  is  a  friend  at  all  times  ( Prov. 
17:17) 

•  One  kind  of  friend  shares  his  friend's 
hardships  out  of  concern  (Sir.  37:5) 

•  There  are  friends  who  lead  one  to 
ruin;  others  are  closer  than  a  brother 
or  sister  (  Prov.  18:24) 


•  Any  friend  will  say,  "I  am  your  friend 
too,"  but  some  friends  are  only  friends 
in  name  (Sir.  37: 1 ) 

2.  Ask  students  to  consider  this  story 
and  the  questions  that  follow: 

"Alex  and  Ted  are  in  the  same 
class.  Alex  likes  Ted,  thinks  he's  a 
good  athlete,  a  funny  guy  and  very 
popular.  Alex  has  invited  Ted  to  sit 
with  him  at  lunch,  but  Ted  always 
says  he's  sitting  with  someone  else. 
Alex  has  called  Ted  on  weekends  to 
go  to  a  movie  together,  but  Ted  says 
he's  busy.  Alex  asks  Ted  to  be  his 
partner  on  a  school  project,  but  Ted 
would  rather  not." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttestions: 

1.  What  message  is  Alex  trying  to  give 
Ted?  (I  want  you  to  be  my  friend.) 

2.  What  message  is  Ted  giving  Alex? 
( Fm  not  interested  in  being  a  friend. ) 

3.  Can  Alex  force  Ted  to  be  his  friend? 
(No.)  Why  would  this  not  work? 
(Friendship  is  a  gift  which  is  devel- 
oped over  time,  not  demanded.) 

4.  If  Ted  were  constantly  seen  being 
rough  with  smaller  students,  should 
Alex  pursue  his  friendship?  Why?  Why 
not?  If  Ted  were  into  drugs,  should 
Alex  pursue  his  friendship?  Why?  Whv 
not?  IfTed  were  known  to  frequently 
shoplift  and  steal  things  around 
school,  should  Alex  pursue  his  friend- 
ship? Why?  Why  not? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  associate  with 
people  who  have  good  values?  (They 
reinforce  the  good  values  in  me,  etc.) 

Personalization  Qttestions: 

1 .  What  do  you  think  Alex  should  do? 

2 .  For  two  people  t( )  be  friends,  what  do 
they  both  need  to  do? 

CLOSURE 

Complete  the  sentence  or  write  a  paragraph 
beginning,  "A  good  friend  is  someone 
who...'"   (Allow  time  for  sharing.) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

1.   Have  students  create  and  illustrate 
their  own  sayings  about  good  friends. 
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Lesson  7 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Tl)c  students  will: 

56.   Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

59.  Distinguish  between  close  friends  and 
exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

60.  Identify  the  ingredients  needed  to 
build  a  good  relationship  (honesty, 
responsibility,  etc.) 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  a  target  diagram,  students  identify 
varying  degrees  of  closeness  in  friendships 
in  their  own  lives.  Questioning  focuses  on 
the  nature  of  cliques  as  both  positive  (serv- 
ing normal  developmental  needs)  and  nega- 
tive (limiting  freedom  and  independence, 
being  hurtful  to  others).  The  lesson  closes 
with  personal  reflection  and  prayer. 

Basic  Information 

Dealing  with  the  fickleness  of  friends  and 
being  included  or  excluded  from  cliques  is  a 
typical  struggle  for  students  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grade.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  nor 
mal  development,  though  it  can  be  a  painful 
time  for  students,  as  well  as  parents  and 
teachers.  Teachers  can  help  students  see 
that  this  is  a  developmental  stage  they  will 
grow  beyond  and  help  them  learn  to  recog- 
nize and  build  true  and  lasting  friendships 
by  being  true  to  their  inner  selves. 


Vocabulary 


Clique 

friends 


closed  or  exclusive  group  of 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  realize  that  people  have 
many  circles  of  friends,  that  friendships 
need  not  be  exclusive,  that  forming  cliques 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
that  building  true  friendships  requires  time, 
effort  and  qualities  of  personal  integrity. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  to  give  a  definition  of 
"friend."  Point  out  as  they  do  that 
there  are  different  kinds  (or  degrees) 
of  friendship  (e.g.,  best  friend,  play- 
mate or  teammate,  cousins,  group 
members,  classmates,  neighbors,  ac- 
quaintances, pen  pals,  etc.). 

2.  Draw  a  target  on  the  board.  Explain 
as  indicated  in  Figure  7.1. 

3.  Have  students  draw  a  similar  target 
on  paper  and  fill  in  names  of  their 
friends  who  fit  each  circle. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  The  number  of  people  in  each  circle 
gets  smaller  as  we  move  inward.  Why 
is  that:  (e.g.,  spend  more  time,  can't 
do  that  with  a  large  number  ofpeople, 
only  trust  selected  people  with  more 
personal  sharing,  etc.) 

2.  Does  everyone  always  have  a  "best 
friend11?  (This  may  be  the  time  when 
students  are  developing  close  friend- 
ships. They  need  to  understand  this 
takes  time  and  effort.  Some  may  even 
need  help  to  develop  friendships.  ) 


Friendship 


Figure  7.1 


This  represents  a  person's  possible  circles  of  friends 

Outer  circle  —  people  we  know  and  like  but 
don't  spend  much  time  with  and  don't  know 
very  much  about  (e.g.,  acquaintances, 
other  classmates,  neighbors,  etc.). 

Middle  circle  —  people  we 
spend  more  time  with  playing, 
doing  projects,  hanging  out. 
We  have  similar  interests, 
choose  for  sharing  activities 
(e.g.,  group  of  friends, 
"clique,"  neighborhood  ball 
team,  buddies,  teammates, 
etc.). 

Center  —  close  or  best  friends. 
One  or  two  people  we  know  very 
well,  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  (even  if  by  letter 
or  phone),  share  personally  with,  trust  and  are 
loyal  to  over  time. 
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Friendship 

(continued) 


5. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


Could  someone's  best  friend  be  a 
sister,  brother  or  parent?  (Certainly. ) 
How  can  someone  move  from  being 
in  vour  outer  circle  to  the  middle 
circle  or  center?  (  e.g.,  getting  to  know 
the  person  better,  sharing  more  of 
yourself,  learning  to  trust,  etc.) 
When  an  inner  circle  offriends  choose 
each  other  exclusively  and  do  not 
allow  others  into  the  group,  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  "clique."  Such 
groups  are  part  of  the  process  of 
growing  up  for  many  people.  Being 
part  of  a  clique  or  group  helps  us  feel 
like  we  belong  and  are  accepted  and 
gives  us  security.  What  other  advan- 
tages are  there  to  being  in  a  special 
group  offriends?  (e.g.,  have  fun  to- 
gether, always  know  you'll  have  some- 
one to  play  with,  sit  by,  etc.) 
What  disadvantages  are  there  to  be- 
ing in  a  closed  circle  of  friends 
(clique)?  (e.g.,  pressure  to  go  along 
with  the  group,  dress  the  same,  act 
the  same,  not  as  free  to  be  yourself 
and  independent,  excludes  others, 
etc.) 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  left  out  of  a 
clique? 

What  are  some  advantages  of  not 
being  in  a  clique?  (e.g.,  more  free- 
dom, independence,  etc.) 
Are  all  members  of  a  clique  (closed 
group  of  friends)  necessarily  best 
friends?  (No.) 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  best  friends? 
(e.g.,  mutuality,  trust,  loyalty,  hon- 
est)'with  each  other,  respect,  patience, 
etc.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  can  you  be  a  better  friend  to 
your  Closest  friends? 

2.  How  can  you  be  a  better  friend  to 
your  other  classmates? 

3.  How  can  you  be  a  better  friend  to 
someone  who  is  new  or  has  few 
friends? 

CLOSURE 

Take  three  to  five  minutes  and  reflect  qui- 
etly on  the  "Personalization  Questions." 
Or,  write  about  the  questions  in  a  journal. 
Conclude  with  a  prayer  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Dear  Jesus,  when  you  were  on  earthy  you  ehose 
a  special  group  offriends  you  called  c apostles. y 
Ton  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them,  eating, 
sleeping,  traveling,  teaching,  helping  people, 
sharing  and  talkin^  about  things  that  were 
important  to  you.  Ton  got  to  know  each  other 
veiy  well.  You  trusted  and  cared  for  each 
other.  And  you  welcomed  other  people,  too, 
and  cared  for  them  without  being  snobby  or 
exclusive  with  your  friends.  Help  me  to  re- 
member that  good  friends  are  kind  and  re- 
spect others,  as  well  as  themselves.  Help  me 
learn  to  be  a  loyal  and  caring  friend,  not  just 
to  a  certain  few  people,  but  to  anyone  who 
needs  a  friend.  Amen. 
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Lesson  8 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

78.    Identify  some  ofthe  values  their  fami- 
lies hold 

Lesson  Overview 

After  the  concept  of  values  is  introduced  by 
a  theoretical  choice,  the  students  mark  a 
values  handout  and  discuss  their  selections. 
Students  are  given  an  assignment  to  engage 
their  parents  or  guardians  in  marking  the 
values  sheet  themselvesand  discussingwhich 
values  are  most  important  to  them. 

Vocabulary 

Value  —  something  which  is  important  to 
a  person;  desired  more  than  other  things 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "What's  Important  to  Me?  What's 
Not?*1  ( Handout  #5 )  —  two  per  stu- 
dent 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Introduce  the  concept  of  "values'"  and  help 
students  to  identify  some  of  their  own  val- 
ues, as  well  as  those  of  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Introduce  the  concept  of  "values"  by 
posing  the  follow  ing  question:  "Sup- 
pose a  genie  appeared  and  told  you 
that  you  could  have  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  following  wishes:  a  billion 
dollars;  be  a  popular  movie  star;  peace 
in  the  world;  or  have  a  happy  family? 
Which  one  do  you  think  you  would 
choose?  Why?" 

2.  Explain,  "Mow  you  make  a  choice 
like  this  tells  you  something  about 
what  is  most  important  to  you,  what 
is  more  important  than  other  things. 
Another  word  for  this  is  values.  Kv 


cryone  has  values.  Different  people 
value  different  things.  Our  values  can 
change  as  we  grow  and  experience 
life.11 

3.  Distribute  "What's  Important  to  Me? 
What's  Not?"  (Handout  #5).  Ask 
students  to  individually  mark  the 
sheet.  Explain  any  unfamiliar  terms. 

4.  When  finished,  ask  students  to  select 
the  five  most  important  values  to 
them  and  mark  them  with  a  star. 
Conduct  a  discussion  about  the  val- 
ues they  chose  and  whether  they  think 
these  might  change  as  they  grow  older. 

5.  Now  ask  students  (perhaps  in  pairs) 
to  guess  which  five  values  their  par- 
ents or  guardians  would  choose  as 
most  important.  Have  the  students 
put  an  X  by  these. 

6.  Have  the  students  ask  their  parents  or 
guardians  to  go  over  the  sheet  with 
them  and  mark  how  important  each 
item  is  to  them .  The  parents  or  guard  - 
ians  should  then  choose  the  five  most 
important  values  they  have. 

( Note:  Students  may  wish  to  use 
an  unmarked  copy  of  the  handout  for 
their  parents  or  guardians.) 

Suggest  that  students  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  compare  and 
discuss  their  responses. 

7.  Schedule  a  follow-up  session  to  dis- 
cuss what  students  learned  about  their 
parents'  or  guardians''  values,  whether 
the  values  were  similar  to  their  own 
and,  if  not,  how  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians may  have  come  to  value  what 
they  do. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  think  people  learn  the 
values  they  have?  (From  family, 
friends,  media,  etc. ) 

2.  Does  even-one  in  your  family  value 
things  the  same  way?  How  do  you 
know  this? 


Family 
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Lesson 


Family 

(continued) 


3.  Do  all  your  friends  value  the  same 
things  as  much  as  you  do?  How  do 
vou  know  this? 

4.  How  do  you  think  Jesus  would  mark 
this  sheet?  What  values  were  most 
important  to  him? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  an  event  or  experi- 
ence that  might  cause  a  person's  val- 
ues to  change?  (Illness,  close  experi- 
ence with  death,  loss  of  a  loved  one, 
etc.) 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1 .  Were  your  values  similar  to  those  of 
your  parents  or  guardians? 


2.  After  this  experience  of  sharing,  do 
vou  think  you  might  reconsider  what 
is  most  important  in  your  life? 

CLOSURE 

Finish  this  sentence:  "By  sharing  in  this 
lesson  about  my  values  and  my  family's 
values,  I  learned...11 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  might  use  Handout  #5  to  ask 
other  adults,  such  as  grandparents,  adult 
siblings,  respected  friends  or  relatives,  about 
their  values. 
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Handout  #5  -  Lesson  8  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


WHAT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  ME?  WHAT'S  NOT? 

Directions:  Circle  a  number  on  the  scale  after  each  item  to  show  how  important 
that  item  is  to  you.  Think  of  how  much  it  matters  when  you  have  to 
decide  what  to  do  or  not  do  in  daily  life  situations. 

Key:   0  =  Not  important   5  =  Very  important 


BEING  HONEST 


.0  1  2  3  4  5        BEING  HEALTHY  0  1  2  3  4  5 


HAVING  PEACE  0  1  2  3  4  5 


BEING  GOOD  LOOKING. 


.012345 


RESPECTING  OTHERS  0  1  2  3  4  5  HAVING  FRIENDS  0  1  2  3  4  5 

HAVING  MY  RIGHTS  0  1  2  3  4  5  BEING  ACCEPTED  0  1  2  3  4  5 

BEING  SUCCESSFUL  0  1  2  3  4  5  RESPECTING  ELDERLY  0  1  2  3  4  5 

BEING  POPULAR  0  1  2  3  4  5  SAVING  LIVES  0  1  2  3  4  5 

WINNING  0  1  2  3  4  5  WORKING  HARD   0  1  2  3  4  5 


GETTING  GOOD  GRADES. 


.0  1  2  3  4  5        BEING  EDUCATED  0  1  2  3  4  5 


BELIEVING  IN  COD  0  1  2  3  4  5        BEiNG  POLITE  0  1  2  3  4  5 

KEEPING  FAMILY  TRADITIONS  0  1  2  3  4  5        HAVING  FUN  0  1  2  3  4  5 


OBEYING  MY  PARENTS 


.0  1  2  3  4  5        STAYING  OUT  OF  TROUBLE  0  1  2  3  4  5 


TRUSTING  SOMEONE. 


.0  1  2  3  4  5        BEING  FAIR  0  1  2  3  4  5 


BEING  TRUSTWORTHY 


.0  1  2  3  4  5        FITTING  JN  WITH  FRIENDS  0  1  2  3  4  5 


PRAYING  0  1  2  3  4  5 


BEING  LOYAL  TO  FAMILY  0  1  2  3  4  5 


KEEPING  PEOPLE  HAPPY  0  1  2  3  4  5        BEING  INDEPENDENT  0  1  2  3  4  5 


HAVING  MONEY  0  12  3  4  5        BEING  REWARDED  0  1  2  3  4  5 
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Family 


Lesson  9 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Tin-  students  will: 

7 1 .  Discuss  the  observance  of  family  rules 
and  customs 

79.  Appreciate  personal  family  relation- 
ships 

80.  Show  respect  and  compassion  for 
peers  who  come  from  different  family 
lifestyles 

Lesson  Overview 

After  reflecting  on  and  articulating  some  of 
their  family  rules,  students  are  introduced 
to  the  concept  of  family  customs.  A  letter 
from  a  fictitious  foreign  pen  pal  invites 
students  to  identify  some  of  their  family 
customs,  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  return  letter  to  the  pen  pal.  "Processing 
the  Experience11  questions  help  students 
reflect  on  their  attitudes  toward  differences. 

Basic  Information 

All  of  us  begin  life  basically  ethnocentric, 
assuming  that  the  experiences  we  have  in 
our  own  families  are  the  same  in  all  families. 
Socialization  and  education  gradually  ex- 
pand our  aw  areness  that  others  do  not  think, 
act,  value  or  experience  life  just  the  way  we 
do.  Unfortunately,  too  many  people  as- 
sume that  if  someone  else  is  different,  he  or 
she  must  be  "ither  better  or  worse  than  they 
are.  Prejudice  is  born  of  this  assumption.  It 
is  the  aim  of  this  lesson  to  systematical^ 
increase  students1  awareness  of  family  dif- 
ferences and  similarities,  while  modeling  an 
attitude  that  differences  enrich  our  lives  and 
can  be  respected  and  celebrated,  rather  than 
feared  or  ridiculed. 

Vocabulary 

Ethnic  relating  to  races  or  large  groups 

of  people  classed  a-  cordin^  to  common 
traits  or  customs 

Rules  —  standard  expectations  of  behavior 
in  a  group;  may  hew  rit  ten,  spoken  or  simply 
iuulcrsto<  >d 

Customs  traditional  waysofdoingthings 
or  celebrating  events 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "A  Letter  from  a  Pen  Pal11 
(Handout  #6) 

•  Chalkboard,  chalk 

•  Paper  and  pencil  for  each  student 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  articulate  and  appreciate 
their  own  family  rules  and  customs,  while 
increasing  awareness  of  and  respect  for  the 
various  customs  of  other  families. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Introduce  discussion  of  family  rules 
by  saying,  "In  order  for  any  group  of 
people  to  function,  there  must  be 
some  rules  or  standard  expectations, 
whet  her  writ  ten,  spoken  or  assumed.1' 

Ask  students  to  consider  some 
organized  group  they  belong  to  (e.g., 
scouts,  team,  classroom,  club,  etc.) 
Ask,  "What  are  the  rules  or  expected 
behaviors  in  the  group?  What  behav- 
iors would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
group:11  List  responses  on  the  board. 

2.  Continue,  "Now  think  about  your 
family.  Families,  like  any  group  of 
people,  must  have  some  rules  or  stan- 
dard expectations  in  order  for  mem- 
bers to  feel  secure  and  to  get  along 
with  each  other.11 

Ask,  "What  are  some  of  the  rules 
in  your  family?  What  behaviors  are 
expected  in  your  family?  What  behav- 
iors would  not  be  tolerated?11 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  list  as  many  fam- 
ily rules  or  expectations  as  they  can. 
Then  have  them  share  in  pairs  or 
small  groups  and  then  as  a  large  group . 

4.  Introduce  the  word  "custom11  by  say- 
ing, "In  addition  to  rules  or  expecta- 
tions, families  ■isualiy  ha\e  customs 
or  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  or 
celebrating  events.  Customs  can  be 
based  on  ethnic  or  religions  tradi- 
tionsorcan  be  new  and  unique  to  this 
'amily.  Think  about  how  your  family 
usually  celebrates  someone's  birth 
dav,  for  instance." 
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Ask,  "What  customs  or  practices 
can  you  expect  to  happen  when  there 
is  a  birthday  in  your  family?" 

5.  Allow  some  thinking  time  and  brief 
sharing  (to  be  sure  the  class  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  family  cus- 
toms) before  going  on. 

6.  Read  "A  Letter  from  a  Pen  Pal" 
(Handout  #6).  (You  may  wish  to 
copy  and  distribute.) 

•  What  are  the  family  customs  which 
Selje  describes  in  the  letter? 

•  How  is  the  celebration  of  a  birthday 
in  Selje\s  family  different  from  your 
family?  How  is  it  similar? 

•  How  is  the  celebration  of  an  accom- 
plishment in  Scljc\s  family  different 
from  your  family?  How  is  it  similar? 

•  Can  you  think  of  any  family  customs 
that  are  based  on  religious  beliefs? 
( For  example,  going  to  midnight  Mass 
every  Christmas,  along  with  whatever 
customs  surround  this  practice.) 

7.  Ask  each  student  to  write  a  letter  back 
to  Selje,  describing  some  of  their  own 
family  customs.  Students  may  con- 
centrate on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing occasions:  a  particular  holi- 
day, holy  days,  birthdays,  sacraments, 
graduations,  successes.  Students1  de- 
scriptions should  include  who  is  in- 
vited, what  activities  are  planned  and 
if  the  dav  includes  a  special  meal, 
gifts,  decorations,  music,  dancing,  etc. 

8.  Have  students  in  small  groups  read 
the  letters  they  wrote  to  Selje,  com- 
paring similarities  and  differences 
among  their  own  family  customs.  In 
groups,  have  each  student  identify 
something  some  else  does  that's  dif- 
ferent than  they  do  in  rheir  family  and 
make  a  respectful  statement  to  that 
student.  For  example:  "I  like  the  wav 

your  family  ;  I  respect  the  way 

your  family  ;  I  enjoy  the  way 

your  family   (Model  this  by 

making  a  statement  yourself  first  J 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Doesbcingdiflerent  mean  being  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  others?  Explain. 


2.  How  can  we  show  respect  for  persons 
with  a  different  life  style  from  ours? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Ever\'  family  is  unique.  There  are  no 
two  families  exactly  alike.  When  we 
are  little,  we  think  that  all  families  are 
just  like  ours  and  do  things  just  the 
way  our  family  does  things.  As  we 
grow  older,  meet  more  people  and 
read  and  learn  more,  we  become  aware 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  do  things. 
We  realize  that  wc  have  our  own 
family  customs  and  others  have  dif- 
ferent or  similar  family  customs. 

•  Do  you  think  every  family  should  do 
things  exactly  the  same  way?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Some  people  are  afraid  to  let  others 
be  themselves  and  have  their  unique 
customs.  Such  people  believe  that  if 
two  people  or  families  are  different, 
one  must  be  better  than  the  other.  In 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  be- 
ing considered  not  good  enough, 
they  may  ridicule  and  pick  on  those 
who  are  different. 

•  How  does  this  compare  with  what 
Jesus  taught  and  did? 

•  How  can  you  and  your  classmates 
celebrate  and  respect  all  the  differ- 
ences among  you  and  your  families? 

CLOSURE 

Have  students  list  the  people  in  their  family 
with  whom  they  enjoy  celebrating.  Then 
ask  students  to  offer  a  quiet  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  each  of  these  people. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1  Students  may  want  to  interview  par- 
ents or  guardians,  grandparents  or 
older  friends  and  relatives  regarding 
family  customs  they  recall  from  their 
childhood. 

2.  If  some  students  in  your  class  have 
particularly  rich  family  ethnic  tradi- 
tions or  international  experiences,  in- 
vite adult  family  members  to  visit  the 
class  and  share  more  specifically  about 
these  customs. 


Family 

(continued) 
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Handout  #6  -  Lesson  9  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  PEN  PAL 


Dear  American  Pen  Pal, 

My  name  is  Selje.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  your  pen  pal.  I  want  to 
learn  much  about  what  life  is  like  for  someone  my  age  in  America. 

For  instance,  how  do  you  celebrate  birthdays  in  your  family?  In  my  family,  when 
a  person  passes  the  date  when  he  or  she  was  born,  the  older  family  members 
have  a  meeting  to  decide  what  new  responsibilities  to  give  that  person.  If  you  do 
your  responsibilities  well  all  year,  your  parents  tell  the  village  how  grown  you  are 
and  the  people  of  the  village  smile  when  they  see  you.  Is  this  how  you  celebrate 
birthdays  in  your  family?  Please  tell  me  what  you  do  when  someone  in  your 
family  has  a  birthday. 

In  our  family,  we  have  a  special  way  to  celebrate  when  someone  accomplishes 
something  special,  like  graduating  from  school  or  winning  a  big  race.  Mama 
bakes  a  big  pie  and  Papa  roasts  a  pig  on  the  grill.  Everyone  in  the  family  puts  on 
bright  clothing  and  we  sing  and  dance  around  the  yard.  When  it  gets  dark,  it  is 
time  to  eat.  But  first,  we  sit  in  a  circle  with  the  special  person  in  the  center  and 
everyone  tells  why  they  are  proud  of  that  person  and  what  an  honor  he  or  she 
has  brought  to  the  family.  Then  we  eat  and  the  special  person  gets  to  serve  the 
food  to  each  family  member  first  as  a  gift  to  the  family.  It  is  a  great  honor. 

Please  write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  ways  your  family  marks  special  days,  like  the 
Holy  Season  of  Easter  or  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  First  Communion  and 
Confirmation  or  marriages  in  your  family.  Do  you  listen  to  your  parents  and 
grandparents  tell  stories  on  these  days  like  we  do? 

I  am  eager  to  hear  from  you,  my  friend. 

Sincerely, 


Selje 
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Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  will: 

Lesson  10 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 

God's  creation 
291.  Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own 

bodies  and  those  of  others 

295.  Value  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  human 
body 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue, 
aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

Lesson  1 1 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 
God's  creation 

293.  Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  de- 
veloping sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 

297.  Discuss  the  development  of  human 
sexuality*  from  the  point  of  infancy  to 
young  adulthood 

298.  Describe  and  accept  the  rapid  physi- 
cal, psycho-emotional  and  intellec- 
tual changes  accompanying  puberty* 
as  positive  signs  of  their  own  growth 

299.  Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly 
and  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  developing  sexuality 


Lesson  13 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue, 
aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

304.  Utilize  opportunity  for  healthy  and 
balanced  interaction  with  the  oppo- 
site sex 

305.  Appreciate  that  this  God -given  sexu- 
ality enables  them  to  make  a  fuller 
personal  response 

Lesson  14 

292 .  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guide- 
lines differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Lesson  12 

300.  Understand  a  person's  need  to  re- 
ceive love  and  share  it  with  others 

30 1.  Distinguish  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  bases  of  love,  as  well  as 
commitment,  fidelity,  respect  and 
emotional  and  physical  reaction 

302.  Analyze  the  importance  of  signs, 
touch  and  words  in  expressing  love 

303.  Appreciate  Christ  as  a  role  model  — 
a  person  who  related  as  a  sexual  be- 
ing, but  not  in  a  way  that  involved 
genital  activity 
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HIV/AIDS 


Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

1})C  students  will: 
Lesson  1 5 

335.  Identify  with  Jesus'  compassion  to- 
ward the  sick  as  they  express  compas- 
sion toward  persons  with  AIDS  and 
other  serious  illnesses 

Lesson  16 

336.  Describe  the  body's  immune  system 
and  its  destruction  bv  the  AIDS  virus 
(HIV) 


Lesson  17 

329.  Give  examples  of  refusal  skills  that 
can  be  used  to  say  "no"  to  any  risk 
behaviors 

333.  Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse 
and  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 
unstcrilizcd  needles 

334.  Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pres- 
sure 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  for  these  three  lessons 
can  be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educa- 
tionalApproach  to  H/K,  published  bvNCEA, 
1992. 
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Lesson  18 

Topic 

Stress  Management 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 18.  Experience  moments  of  relaxation 
120.  Recognize  those  things  which  can 
cause  stress  in  their  lives 

123.  Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with 
stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

124.  Practice  using  positive  self-talk  in  deal- 
ing with  stress 

125.  Identify  how  being  a  person  of  faith 
can  help  one  deal  with  stress 

Lesson  Overview 

After  defining  stress  and  identifying  some  of 
its  symptoms,  students  focus  on  a  number 
of  ideas  for  handling  stress.  Specific  ex- 
amples are  given  for  the  use  of  positive  self- 
talk  and  several  relaxation  methods,  includ- 
ing;  spiritual  meditation.  The  closing  activity 
requires  students  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  to  their  own  particular  stressful  situ- 
ations. 

Basic  Information 

In  talking  about  stress,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  situations  don't  cause  stress. 
Stress  is  a  reaction  to  situations  or  events. 
( Evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  what  may  be 
stressful  for  one  person  is  not  stressful  for 
someone  else.)  For  this  reason,  stress  is 
something  we  can  do  something  about. 

Adequate  exercise,  rest  and  balanced 
nutrition  are  keys  to  developing  physical 
resistance  to  stress.  Strong  emotions  held 
over  time  {fear,  anger,  anxiety,  etc.)  can 
stress  the  body.  Dealing  with  these  emo- 
tions in  a  healthy  way  can  reduce  stress. 
Teaching  children  problem-solving,  com- 
munication and  organization  skills  and  ba- 
sic principles  of  wellness  can  equip  them  to 
handle  stress  better. 

Vocabulary 

Stress  —  a  feeling  of  tension  that  causes 
certain  changes  in  the  body 


Self-talk  —  the  positive,  encouraging  or 
negative,  discouraging  things  we  say  to  our- 
selves about  ourselves 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Ideas  for  Handling  Stress"  (Attach- 
ment B) 

•  "Some  Positive  Ways  to  Talk  to  My- 
self' (Attachment  (!) 

•  "Give  Me  a  Break!  Relaxing  Your 
Muscles,  Your  Mind  and  Your  Spirit" 
(Handout  #7) 

•  -How  Do  I  Spell  Relief"  (Handout 
#8) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Help  students  to  recognize  everydav  stress 
in  their  lives  and  learn  ways  to  manage  or 
reduce  stress,  including  relaxation,  positive 
self  talk  and  a  variety  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  techniques. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Write  the  word  "stress"  on  the  board. 
Ask  students  if  they  can  define  stress. 

2.  Tell  the  class,  "Stress  is  a  feeling  of 
tension  that  causes  certain  changes  in 
the  body.  Stress  is  a  reaction  to  some- 
thing that  happens.  Not  evervone 
reacts  the  same  to  situations.  There- 
tore,  what  is  stressful  to  one  person 
may  not  be  stressful  to  another." 

Ask  students  to  iist  times  thev 
have  felt  stressed,  uptight,  tense  or 
under  pressure. 

3.  Tell  the  students,  "A  little  stress  is 
good  for  us.  Like  excitement,  stress 
helps  to  motivate  us.  But  too  much 
stress  can  be  harmful  to  our  minds 
and  bodies.  Stress  causes  wear  and 
tear  on  our  bodies." 

Ask,  "How  does  your  body  feel 
when  you  are  stressed?"  (Common 
stress  reactions  include  muscle  ten- 
sion, fast  heartbeat,  faster  breathing, 
upset  stomach,  headache,  perspira- 
tion, nervousness,  tiredness,  impa- 
tience, etc  J 


Stress 
Management 
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Stress 

Management 

(continued) 


4.  Say,  "When  we  feel  too  much  stress, 
we  need  to  stop  and  get  control  at 
ourselves  in  the  situation.  Usually  it 
means  that  things  have  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  wc  need  to  get  peace  and 
order  back  within  ourselves." 

Ask,  "How  can  we  do  this?"  ( Let 
students  brainstorm  ways  to  reduce 
stress,  in  small  groups  or  as  a  class. 
Ideas  may  include  some  of  those  listed 
on  Attachment  B,  which  may  be  du- 
plicated and  given  to  students.) 

5.  Tell  the  class,  "One  way  to  handle 
stress  is  by  praying  or  talking  to  Jesus. 
Talking  to  Jesus  on  a  regular  basis  can 
help  us  realize  that  we  can't  handle 
situations  alone.  Praying  when  we  are 
stressed  can  help  us  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion more  easily,  knowing  that  God  is 
with  us." 

6.  Continue,  "Another  way  to  help  our- 
selves handle  stress  is  to  say  positive 
and  encouraging  things  to  ourselves. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  first  must 
believe  in  ourselves  and  know  that  we 
are  truly  loved  by  God,  as  well  as 
many  others.  When  we  are  feeling 
pressured  or  facing  stressful  situa- 
tions, we  can  be  our  own  coach  and 
talk  ourselves  through  it  step  by  step. 
We  also  can  be  our  own  cheerleaders 
and  tell  ourselves  good  things  about 
our  efforts  and  successes.  (See  At- 
tachment C  for  examples  of  positive 
self-talk.  Give  students  copies,  if  de- 
sired.) 

Ask  students  (in  small  groups, 
perhaps)  to  give  examples  of  positive 
self-statements  to  use  if  a  person  is 
getting  up  to  bat  in  a  ball  game  when 
there  are  two  outs  and  the  bases  are 
loaded. 

7.  Distribute  copies  of  "Give  Me  a 
Break!  Relaxing  Your  Muscles,  Your 
Mind  and  Your  Spirit"  ( Handout  #7). 
Explain  that  these  are  just  some  of  the 
techniques  we  can  use  to  help  our- 
selves relax  when  we  are  feeling  tense. 
(Numbers  2  and  4  give  us  ideas  for 
prayer.  The  other  numbers  give  more 
ideas  to  help  us  relax.) 


8.  Guide  students  through  number  2. 

9.  If  there's  time,  choose  another  one 
to  do. 

(Note:  Throughout  the  year, 
practice  one  of  these  techniques  with 
your  students  regularly  until  they  are 
comfortable  with  it.  Then  move  to 
help  them  internalize  another  way.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  stress? 

2.  What  are  some  signs  of  stress  in  a 
person's  body? 

3.  How  is  stress  harmful?  Helpful? 

4.  What  are  some  ways  to  handle  stress? 

5.  What  is  self-talk  and  how  can  you  use 
it  to  handle  stress? 

6.  How  does  prayer  help  when  a  person 
is  stressed? 

Personalization  Qitestions: 

1.  What  positive  self-talk  examples  are 
•  your  favorites? 

2.  What  is  the  most  stressful  time  for 
you?  What  are  some  ways  you  have 
learned  to  handle  it  better? 

3.  What  other  ways  are  you  thinking  of 
trying? 

CLOSURE 

Complete  the  "How  Do  I  Spell  Relief?" 
handout  and  identify  some  of  your  most 
stressful  situations  and  how  you  can  handle 
them.  Refer  to  ideas  on  the  attachments 
and  handouts  from  this  lesson. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  could  form  SOS  groups  (Simplify- 
ing Our  Stress)  in  the  classroom.  These 
groups  could  meet  periodically  for  indi- 
viduals to  present  one  of  their  currently 
stressful  situations.  Group  members  help 
brainstorm  possible  steps  to  help  manage  or 
reduce  stress. 
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Attachment  B  -  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


IDEAS  FOR  HANDLING  STRESS 

# 

Practice  relaxing  your  muscles  and  your  mind. 

Take  a  break.  Get  some  fresh  air. 

• 

Breathe  deeply  and  slowly. 

# 

Do  stretching  exercises. 

Get  some  extra  rest. 

# 

Eat  a  balanced  meal  (especially  with  vitamins  B  and  C). 

Cut  back  on  eatina  suaar,  caffeine  and  iunk  foods 

# 

Go  to  a  doctor,  if  you  are  sick. 

Walk,  jog,  bike,  swim.  Get  a  good  workout. 

Do  some  physical  work,  like  vacuuming  or  mowing  the  lawn. 

Listen  to  relaxing  music. 

# 

Figure  out  what  you  are  uptight  about. 

Decide  if  you  can  do  anything  about  what  is  bothering  you. 

* 

Do  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Accept  what  you  can't  change. 

# 

Stop  and  pray  quietly. 

Say  positive  and  encouraging  thinqs  to  yourself. 

Talk  with  a  caring  adult  about  what  is  troubling  you. 

Ask  for  help,  if  you  need  it. 

If  you're  angry  or  upset  with  someone,  find  a  good  time  to  talk  to  them 

about  it. 

• 

Believe  in  yourself.  Remember  that  you  are  loved  and  worth  taking  good 

care  of. 

• 

Do  what  you  need  to  do  to  take  good  care  of  yourself. 

• 

Make  a  list  of  things  you  need  to  do  and  cross  them  off  as  you  do  them. 

• 

Reward  yourself  for  doing  a  good  job,  however  small. 

• 

Remember  that  you  don't  have  to  be  perfect. 

• 

Forgive  yourself  and  forgive  others. 

• 

Laugh.  Do  something  fun. 

• 

Decide  not  to  worry,  since  it  doesn't  change  anything  except  to  make  you 

more  stressed. 

• 

Do  what  you  can  about  things  and  trust  God  to  take  care  of  the  rest. 
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Attachment  C  -  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


SOME  POSITIVE  WAYS  TO  TALK  TO  MYSELF 


I  am  a  good  and  loving  person. 

God  loves  me  just  the  way  I  am. 

I  can  take  good  care  of  myself. 

My  feelings  are  okay. 

I  don't  have  to  be  perfect. 

Jesus  and  I  can  handle  this  together. 

It's  okay  to  make  mistakes. 

I  can  talk  about  what  worries  me. 

I  may  not  like  the  way  things  are,  but  I  can  handle  it. 

It's  okay  to  ask  for  help. 


WHEN  FACING  A  TENSE  SITUATION 


Okay,  what  is  it  I  have  to  do? 

I  can  work  out  a  pbn  10  handle  this. 

Pray  for  guidance. 

Just  think  about  what  I  can  do  about  it.  That's  better  than  getting 
anxious. 

Time  for  a  few  deep  breaths.  Let  those  muscles  relax. 
Stay  calm. 

I  can  handle  this.  Just  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

Don't  get  all  bent  out  of  shape.  Just  think  about  what  to  do  here. 

This  may  be  hard,  but  I  know  what  to  do. 

I  can  stay  in  control  of  myself. 

Feeling  nervous  or  scared  won't  kill  me.  I  can  handle  this. 
Just  slow  things  down  and  do  what  I  have  to  do  next. 
There.  I  did  it! 
That  wasn't  so  bad. 
I  knew  I  could  do  it! 
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Handout  #7  -  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


GIVE  ME  A  BREAK!  Relaxing  Your  Muscles,  Your  Mind  and  Your  Spirit 

When  you  find  yourself  feeling  anxious  or  tense,  try  some  of  these  techniques  to  help  you  relax. 


1.  DEEP  BREATHING.  Sit  comfortably  with  your  feet  on  the  floor.  Take  a  deep  breath  by  inhaling 
through  your  nose  slowly  while  you  count  to  10.  Hold  your  breath  a  couple  of  seconds.  Then 
exhale  through  your  mouth  slowly  while  you  count  to  10  again.  Concentrate  on  how  your 
chest,  stomach  and  back  muscles  feel  as  you  continue  this  slow  deep  breathing  for  a  few 
minutes  (counting  slowly  to  120,  for  example). 

2.  INSTANT  CONVERSATION.  Close  your  eyes,  breathe  deeply  and  re  lax  every  part  of  your  body 
—  your  arms,  your  legs,  your  back,  your  shoulders,  your  neck,  your  jaw,  your  face.  In  your 
imagination,  travel  to  your  favorite  natural  place  —  a  beautiful  park,  a  seashore,  a  mountain 
top.  Feel,  see,  hear  and  smell  everything  around  you  in  this  beautiful  and  peaceful  place. 
Notice  the  sun  on  your  face,  the  breeze,  the  smell  of  the  flowers  or  pine  trees.  Hear  the  rustle 
of  leaves,  water  splashing,  birds  singing,  whatever  natural  sounds  belong  in  your  special  place. 
Meet  Jesus  in  this  special  place.  Tell  him  yoursituation  and  ask  him  what  to  do.  Listen  quietly. 
Enjoy  being  with  Jesus  in  that  place  for  a  few  minutes  before  returning  to  the  present. 

3.  STRETCHING.  Stand  up  and  stretch.  Yawn  a  few  times.  Take  a  deep  breath  in  through  your 
nose  and  out  through  your  mouth.  Shake  your  arms  and  body  with  all  your  muscles  loose  and 
relaxed.  Finally,  just  stand  for  a  minute  enjoying  how  it  feels  to  be  relaxed. 

4.  MINUTE  MEDITATION.  In  a  quiet  place,  close  your  eyes,  breathe  deeply  and  relax  your  body. 
Listen  to  these  words  that  God  speaks  to  you  in  the  Bible.  Hear  God  saying  your  name  as  you 
slowly  repeat  the  words  over  and  over  in  your  mind:  "I,  your  God,  am  holding  you  by  the  hand; 
I  tell  you,  do  not  be  afraid,  I  will  help  you"  (Isaiah  41:13). 

Here  are  some  other  words  of  God  from  the  Bible  that  you  could  use: 

•  "God  will  be  with  you  and  will  not  fail  you  or  leave  you.  So  do  not  be  afraid  or  discouraged" 
(Deut.  31:8). 

•  "God  shelters  me  in  a  tent  in  times  of  trouble"  (Psalm  27:5). 

•  "Give  all  your  worries  to  God,  for  God  is  looking  after  you"  (1  Peter  5:7). 

5.  NECK  STRETCHES.  Stand  or  sit  up  straight,  but  comfortable.  Lower  your  head  until  your  chin 
touches  your  chest.  Swing  your  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  feeling  a  gentle  pull  in  your  neck 
and  shoulders.  Let  your  head  flop  gently  back  and  hold  it  there  for  a  bit.  Then  turn  to  look  over 
your  right  shoulder  as  far  as  you  can.  Bring  your  chin  down  to  touch  your  shoulder.  Feel  the 
gentle  stretch  of  neck  and  shoulder  muscles.  Do  the  same  by  looking  over  your  left  shoulder. 
Finally,  relax  and  return  to  normal. 

6.  UNWINDING  EXERCISES: 

•  Stand  with  your  feet  about  18  inches  apart.  Reach  upward  with  your  right  hand  as  if  you  were 
stretching  for  something.  Let  your  right  hand  fall  back  down  and  reach  up  with  your  left  hand. 
Repeat  with  right  hand,  left  hand,  etc.  three  times.  Return  to  starting  position  and  raise  both 
arms  out  sideways  from  your  shoulders,  palms  down,  fingers  spread.  Stretch  outward  as  far 
as  you  can  reach. 

•  Bend  forward  and  down,  allowingyourarms  to  swing  andyourfingersto  brush  the  floor,  with 
your  head  down.  Feel  the  stretch  in  your  legs  and  back.  Bounce  gently  five  or  six  times.  Return 
to  starting  position  again,  placing  your  hands  on  the  back  of  your  thighs.  Lean  backwards, 
slowly  sliding  your  hands  down  the  back  of  your  legs  and  dropping  your  head  back.  Return 
to  standing  position. 
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Handout  #8  -  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


HOW  DO  I  SPELL  RELIEF? 

Directions:  Think  about  some  of  your  most  stressful  situations.  List  them  in 
column  1 .  Then  think  of  as  many  ways  as  you  can  to  handle  the 
stress  in  each  situation.  Finally,  write  some  positive  and  encour- 
aging things  to  tell  yourself  in  order  to  help  yourself  get 
through  it. 


MY  STRESSFUL 
S5TUATSONS 

WAYS  1  CAN  HANDLE 
TK35  STRESS 

POSITIVE  SELF-TALK 
FOR  THIS  SITUATION 

1. 


2. 


3. 
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Topic 

Time  A 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

129.  Have  the  self-motivation  to  initiate  a 
learning  activity  when  required  ac- 
tivities are  completed 

131.  Distinguish  between  obligations  and 
leisure  time 

1  32.  Create  a  w  eekly  schedule 

1 33 .   Pursue  different  leisure  time  activities 

Lesson  Overview 

An  opening  reading  focuses  on  the  impor- 
tance of  choosing  w  isely  how  to  use  time. 
After  w  riting  all  the  activities  they  do  in  one 
day,  students  consider  how  they  spend  their 
time,  sort  work  Jeisure  and  self-care  activities 
and  brainstorm  new  leisure  options.  A  pro- 
cess is  presented  for  planning  ahead  a  week 
in  order  to  meet  a  deadline.  The  lesson 
closes  with  personal  reflection  and  resolu- 
tions for  improving  time  management  skills. 

Vocabulary 

Leisure  time  —  time  when  one  is  free  to 
choose  activities  that  one  wishes  to  do 
Obligations  —  duties,  responsibilities,  one's 
assigned  chores  or  job 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "What  Is  Time?"  (Attachment  D; 

•  "Mow  I  Spend  My  Time" 
;  Handout  #9) 

•  w  Planning  My  Week"  ( I  lai,  Jout  #10) 

•  Paper,  pencil  for  each  student 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  examine  how  thev  use 
their  time  to  balance  work,  leisure  and  self- 
care.  Kncourage  students  to  expand  their 
leisure  activity  repertoire  and  assist  them  to 
create  a  weekly  schedule  to  meet  a  deadline. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.    Open  the  lesson  by  reading  aloud 
"What  Is  fimer"  (Attachment  l)i 
Tell  students  that  they  will  ha\e  an 
opportunity  in  this  lesson  to  c<  uisidci 
In >\\  thev  spend  their  time. 


2.  Distribute  "How  I  Spend  My  Time" 
(  Handout  #9).  Ask  students  to  fill  in 
what  they  did  yesterday  (or  today). 
When  they  have  finished,  ask  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

"Was  this  a  typical  day  for  you?  If 
not,  add  any  activities  that  you  usu- 
ally would  have  done  and  cross  out 
anything  that  was  unusual  for  you  to 
be  doing," 

( Use  some  of  the  questions  from 
"Processing  the  Experience"  to  en- 
courage students  to  consider  how 
they  typically  spend  their  time.) 

3.  Next,  ask  students  to  use  another 
sheet  of  paper  divided  into  three  col- 
umns: "Om.us.vi  ions/'  "LusrRi./ 
Pi  \v"  and  wNk  hssARY  Si- 1  i--C\iu." 
Ask  students  to  sort  the  activities 
from  their  typical  day  into  the  three 
columns. 

( Note:  School-time  activities  will 
tit  into  all  three  categories.  Math 
class,  safety  patrol,  etc.  are  obliga- 
tions; recess,  socializing  and  son  v. 
free  choice  time  max*  be  leisure;  eat- 
ing lunch  would  be  necessary  self- 
care.  ) 

4.  Ask  the  class,  "What  are  some  of  the 
obligations  you  have?  What  are  nec- 
essary self-care  activities?"  (Hating, 
sleeping,  grooming,  hygiene,  etc.) 
Continue,  "When  do  you  have  lei 
sure  timer  What  are  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities you  do  in  your  leisure  time?" 

5.  Tell  the  students,  "Suppose  someone 
said  to  yon.  Tin  so  bored.  1  don't 
have  anything  to  do  since  our  TV  got 
broken'."  Ask,  "What  suggestions 
could  you  give  them?" 

(Perhaps  students  could  brain- 
storm in  small  groups  and  see  which 
group  can  think  of  more  ideas  for 
leisure  activities  other  than  TV.  I 

6.  Ask,  *What  aeti\  itics  might  you  do  in 
school  when  your  required  work  is 
done?  Whose  is  responsibile  for  in  it  i 
ating  the  acti\  ities?"  i  Each  person \.  i 

7 .  (  hallcnge  students  to  tr\  ,it  least  one 
of  the  suggested  activities  that  the\ 
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have  not  done  before,  in  order  to 
expand  their  repertoire.  Have  students 
talk  about  their  experience  during 
the  next  class. 
8.  Tell  students  that  learning  to  manage 
our  time  is  important  in  order  to  keep 
a  balance  of  work,  play  and  self-care. 
Continue,  "It  also  is  important  in 
Order  to  finish  things  we  are  respon- 
sible for  and  have  time  to  do  things 
we  want  to  do.  Sometimes  it  is  helpful 
to  plan  ahead  *br  a  whole  week  in 
order  to  get  things  done.  Suppose 
you  were  told  on  Monday  thai  a  book 
report  would  be  due  on  Friday. 11  Ask, 
kiHow  could  you  plan  your  week  to 
get  it  done  on  time?"  (Use  Handout 
#10,  "Planning  My  Week,"  to  guide 
students  in  creating  a  weekly  plan.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  obli- 
gations and  leisure  activities? 

2.  Can  some  obligations  be  enjoyable? 

3.  Are  leisure  activities  ever  stressful? 

4.  What  docs  it  mean  to  "waste  time"? 
(To  not  use  time  well,  to  put  things 
off,  etc.) 

5.  What  are  some  ways  people  waste 
time,  especially  when  they  have  a  job 
to  do  that  they  do  not  like?  (Some 
time-wasters  include;  putting  it  off, 
doing  unessential  activities  instead  of 
the  task  at  hand,  being  distracted, 
daydreaming,  sleeping,  talking  on  the 
phone,  playing,  watching  TV.) 

6.  How  can  distractions  be  time- wasters? 

7.  How  can  you  eliminate  distractions? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Look  at  your  typical  day  (or  week). 

2.  What  doyou  spend  most  ofyour  time 
doing? 

3.  What  do  you  spend  the  least  time 
doing? 

4  Do  you  spend  enough  time  taking 
care  ofyour  needs,  like  getting  enough 
sleep,  taking  time  to  eat  well,  washing 
your  hands,  etc? 

5.  Ho  you  have  a  regular  time  to  do 
homework  and  tn  read?  Is  it  enough 
rime? 
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6.  Do  you  allow  some  time  each  day  to 
relax  and  play  (to  reduce  stress)? 

7.  Are  there  some  times  that  you  waste 
by  avoiding  responsibilities  you  don't 
like,  by  daydreaming  or  by  watching 
whatever  comes  on  the  TV,  instead  of 
doing  something  that  you  would  en- 
jov  more  or  something  you  should 
get  done? 

8.  What  new  leisure  time  activity  will 
you  try? 

9.  What  ways  can  you  see  to  improve 
how  you  choose  to  spend  your  timer 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  resolution  for  yourself  to  improve 
your  use  of  time. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Schedule  a  one-to-one  interview  with 
each  student  in  the  coming  weeks, 
during  which  you  will  discuss  their 
time  management  skills  (how  they 
resolved  to  improve  them  and  how 
successful  their  efforts  have  been). 
You  may  also  discuss  their  new  leisure 
activity.  If  need  be,  plan  with  stu- 
dents how  you  can  support  them  in 
their  time  management  efforts. 

2.  If  students  do  not  already  have  time 
periods  in  school  during  which  they 
are  allowed  to  choose  an  appropriate 
learning  activity  to  do,  consider  cre- 
ating such  a  time.  It  provides  them  an 
opportunity  to  become  responsible 
and  accountable  for  their  choices. 

3.  Use  "What  Is  Time?"  (Attachment 
D)  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Ask, 
"How  is  it  true  that  everyone  has  all 
the  time  there  is?  How  is  it  true  that 
time  keeps  moving  steadily?  Does  it 
ever  slow  or  speed?  Why  do  people 
say  that  'the  time  just  flew  by'  or  'the 
time  went  too  fast'?  Is  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  ever  go  back  to  a  certain 
moment  in  time  once  it  ispist?  How 
is  wasting  time  like  wasting  money?  Is 
it  possible  to  'save  time*?  How  can 
the  way  you  use  your  time  in  a  day 
help  you  be  healthier?  Happier? 
Richer?  Smarter?  More  skillful?  Moic 
peaceful?1' 
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WHAT  IS  TIME? 

By  Bonnie  Dahlhauscr 

Time  is  when  things  happen, 

as  in  "What  time  is  lunch?'" 
Time  is  measured  by  a  clock 

in  seconds,  minutes,  hours 
And  by  a  calendar 

in  days,  w  eeks,  months  and  years. 

Time  is  things  changing 
like  seasons, 

or  people  growing  older  or  taller. 
Time  has  a  ptst,  a  present  and  a  future, 

a  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow, 
Time  has  a  before  and  an  after, 

but  the  only  time  w  e  can  use 

is  the  time  that  is  now . 

■Time  keeps  going  steadily  on; 

it  never  stops, 

never  slow  s  down 

and  never  speeds  up. 
Once  a  time  has  passed, 

it  never  comes  back  again. 
No  matter  w  ho  you  are, 

even  if  you  are  the  richest  or  most  powerful 
person, 

you  get  exactly  the  same  number  of 

minutes  in  an  hour 
and  hours  in  a  day 
as  eve  it  other  person  in  the  world. 

You  have  all  the  time  that  there  M 

If  time  were  money, 

no  one  would  be  any  richer 

nor  any  poorer 

thai)  anyone  else. 
What  makes  the  difference  is  how  each  person 

chooses  to  um;  the  gift  of  time 


You  could  work  all  the  time, 

play  all  the  time, 

sleep  and  eat  all  the  time. 
You  could  even  do  nothing  but  sit 

and  think  or  dream  or  w  atch  TV  all  the  time. 
xMost  people  choose  to  spend  some  time  doing 

all  of  these  things. 
Why?  Because  it's  healthier. 

Because  it's  the  best  w  ay  to  reach  our  goals 

and  make  our  dreams  come  true. 

Because  people  w  ho  have  a  balance 
of  work  and  play 

and  taking  care  of  themselves 

are  usually  happier  people. 

So  consider  well  how  you  use  your  time  today. 
If  you  choose  wisely, 
when  toda\  is  gone 

you  could  be  more  than  just  a  little  bit  older. 
You  could  be  a  little  bit  happier, 
a  little  bit  healthier, 
.i  little  bit  richer, 
a  little  bit  smarter, 
a  little  more  skillful, 
a  little  more  at  |  eacc 
and  one  or  two  steps  closer 
to  vour  e;oals  and  dreams. 

The  choice  is  aiw  avs  vours! 
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Handout  #9  -  Lesson  19  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


HOW  I  SPEND  MY  TIME 


Midnight  to  1:00  A.M. 

1:00  to  2:00  

2:00  to  3:00  

3:00  to  4:00  

4:00  to  5:00  

5:00  to  6:00  

6:00  to  7:00  

7:00  to  8:00  

8:00  to  9:00  


9:00  to  10:00 


10:00  to  11:00  

11:00  to  Noon  

Noon  to  1:00  P.M.. 

1:00  to  2:00  

2:00  to  3:00 

3:00  to  4:00   

4:00  to  5:00  

5:00  to  6:00  

6:00  to  7:00  

7:00  to  8:00  

8:00  to  9:00 

9:00  to  10:00  

.  10:00  to  11:00 
11:00  to  Midnight 
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Self-Safety 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Hjc  students  will: 

137.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  considered  private 
and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

142.  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons 
who  are  deserving  of  respect 

Lesson  Overview 

A  story,  "Water  Tag,"  is  used  to  initute 
discussion  of  body  privacy  and  review  of 
private  body  parts.  Sexual  abuse  is  defined 
and  important  reminders  are  discussed.  To 
close  the  lesson,  students  work  together  to 
create  a  "rap"  (or  cheer)  that  includes  the 
key  reminders  about  body  privacy  and  abuse. 

Vocabulary 

Private  body  parts  —  the  parts  of  the  body 
covered  by  a  swimsuit;  for  girls,  the  breasts, 
vagina  and  buttocks;  for  boys,  the  penis, 
testicles  and  buttocks 
Sexual  abuse  —  when  someone  older  tricks 
or  forces  a  younger  person  into  sexual  con- 
tact, touching,  looking  or  undressing 

Suggested  Materials 

•     "Water  Tag"  (Attachment  E) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Review  concepts  of  body  privacy  and  sexual 
abuse  in  a  context  of  human  dignity. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Tell  students  that  today's  lesson  has 
to  do  with  body  privacy.  Read  the 
story,  "Water  Tag"  (Attachment  K ). 

2.  Use  "Content  Questions"  #1-7  be- 
low to  discuss  "Water  Tag." 

3.  Continue  with  the  following  points: 

"When  Leah  felt  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable  about  what  hap 
pened  in  the  pool,  she  paid  attention 
to  her  uncomfortable  feelings.  She 
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remembered  three  very  important 
things: 

•  "My  body  belongs  to  me.  God  gave 
me  this  body  and  it  is  good. 

•  "My  feelings  are  important.  I  can  talk 
about  what  I  am  feeling. 

•  "I  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
Everyone  docs." 

4.  Discuss  each  key  statement  above. 
Stress  that  even'  person  is  deserving 
of  privacy  and  respect.  Tell  the  stu- 
dents, "We  can  listen  to  our  feelings. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  others 
(even  grown-ups)  to  treat  us  with 
respect." 

5 .  Discuss  body  privacy  by  saying,  "It  is 
important  to  know  that  your  body 
belongs  to  you  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  touch  your  body  in  ways  that  hurt 
you  or  use  you  or  make  you  feel 
embarrassed  or  confused.  Some  parts 
of  your  body  are  especially  private 
and  should  be  respected  by  you  and 
others.  As  you  know,  these  are  the 
parts  covered  by  your  swimsuit." 

(Note:  Be  sure  students  under- 
stand what  body  parts  you  are  talking 
about.) 

Continue,  "However,  some- 
times when  you  are  sick  and  need 
help,  a  parent  or  medical  person  inav 
need  to  examine  or  touch  these  parts 
of  vour  bodv.  Remember,  vou  can 
always  ask  them  questions  about  what 
they  need  to  do  to  help  you.  You  can 
expect  them  to  respect  you  and  your 
feelings." 

6  Continue,  "In  the  story,  'Water Tag,' 
Leah's  body  privacy  was  not  respected 
by  Bud.  She  listened  to  her  uncom- 
fortable feelings."  Ask,  "What  action 
did  Leah  take?"  and  review: 

•  "She  told  Bud  she  didn't  like  what  he 
did. 

•  "She  left  the  pool. 

•  "She  told  her  parents  about  what 
happened  and  how  she  felt  about  it." 

Tell  the  students,  "These  are 
three  important  steps  to  take  when  a 
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person  feels  confused,  hurt  or  embar- 
rassed by  the  way  someone  touches 
or  wants  to  touch  him  or  her."  Add, 
"We  will  talk  more  about  what  to  do 
in  the  next  lessons." 

7.  Explain  to  the  class,  "When  someone 
older  tricks  or  forces  a  younger  per- 
son into  sexual  contact,  touching, 
looking  or  undressing,  it  is  called 
sexual  abuse.  While  this  might  hap- 
pen with  a  stranger,  it  is  usually  done 
by  someone  you  know  and  it  often 
starts  with  touch  or  actions  you  feel 
uncomfortable  about. 

8.  Tell  the  students,  "Some  important 
things  to  remember  about  sexual 
abuse  are: 

•  "No  one  deserves  to  be  abused. 

•  "It  is  not  the  younger  person's  fault 
when  an  older  person  is  touching  him 
or  her  in  a  confusing  way. 

•  "Persons  who  are  sexually  abused  are 
not  bad.  They  are  victims  of  abuse. 
They  deserve  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  real  care. 

•  "Kids  should  never  keep  it  a  secret  if 
someone  older  touches  i heir  private 
parts  or  does  things  that  are  confus- 
ing. 

•  "You  can  trust  your  feelings  to  know 
it" what  an  older  person  wants  you  to 
do  is  safe,  healthy  and  respectful. 

•  "It's  okay  to  tell  another  person,  even 
an  adult,  that  you  do  not  want  to  do 
something  you  feel  uncomfortable  or 
afraid  to  do." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttcstions: 

1 .  What  happened  during  the  game  of 
water  tag?  (  Bud  untied  Leah's  swim- 
suit  top. ) 

2.  How  did  Leah  feel  about  this?  (  Em- 
barrassed, angry. ) 

3 .  What  did  she  do  about  it?  ( Told  Bud 
she  didn't  like  it,  struggled,  got  out  of 
the  pool,  later  told  her  parents. ) 

4.  What  did  Leah's  parents  say  and  do? 
(They  got  angry,  said  e\eryone  has  j 
light  to  body  privacy  and  talked  with 
Bud's  parents. ) 


5.  What  is  sexual  abuser 

6.  What  are  three  steps  you  can  take  if 
someone  tries  to  touch  or  see  your 
private  parts?  (Say  no,  get  away  and 
tell  someone  you  trust  about  it.) 

7.  Why  is  it  important  not  to  keep  sexual 
abuse  a  secret?  (Because  no  one  de- 
serves to  be  abused  and  telling  an 
adult  we  trust  can  help  get  the  abuse 
to  stop.) 

8.  Why  is  sexual  abuse  wrong?  (It  does 
not  respect  the  dignity  of  the  person 
abused.) 

Personalization  Qttcstions: 
1 .   What  important  messages  can  you  give 
yourself  or  someone  else  who  has  been 
abused?  (See  points  outlined  in  lesson.) 

CLOSURE 

Form  groups  to  create  a  rap  (or cheer),  with 
reminders  about  personal  safety  and  body 
privacy. 

( LTse  some  appropriate  background 
music  for  rap.  If  necessary,  have  a  large 
group  brainstoim  reminders  that  could  be 
included  in  the  rap.  Share  raps  created  by 
each  group. ) 

Or,  write  a  letter  to  Jesus  asking  for 
courage  and  strength  to  tell  and  keep  on 
telling  until  someone  listens  if  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  should  occur. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Provide  a  safe  avenue  for  students  to 
ask  questions  or  make  comments  on 
the  subject  of  sexual  abuse.  Perhaps 
put  a  question  box  somew  here  in  the 
room  or  have  each  student  write  some- 
thing on  a  3"  x  5"  card,  which  will  be 
collected. 

2.  Use  the  following  dialogue  to  review 
basic  concepts  about  touch  and  body 
privacy: 

"People  give  and  receive  many  kinds  of 
touches  from  one  another.  What  are  some 
pleasant  (good)  touches  people  give  and 
receive?"  (Hugs,  hand  hakes,  pats  on  the 
back,  kisses,  back  rubs,  "hiuh  fives/1  etc.) 
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"Describe  feelings  you  have  w  hen  you 
give  or  receive  touches  like  these."  ( Happy, 
safe,  relaxed,  comfortable,  excited,  etc.) 

"What  a  re  some  unpleasant  (unwanted, 
hurtful)  touches  people  give  and  receive 
from  each  other?"  (Hits,  pinches,  pushes, 
being  tickled  too  hard,  kicks,  scratches, 
being  tripped  on  purpose,  etc.) 

"Describe  some  feelings  you  have  when 
you  give  or  receive  touches  like  these." 
(Sad,  angry,  scared,  hurt,  etc.) 

"What  are  some  situations  when  a 
'good  touch1  doesn't  feel  good?"  (When 
someone  hugs  too  hard  or  shakes  your 
hand  by  squeezing  so  it  hurts.  When  some- 
one is  nice  to  \  ou,  but  you  don't  think  they 
mean  it.  When  you  don't  feel  like  being 
hugged  or  kissed  by  a  relative  you  don't  see 
very  often.  When  play  wrestling  turns  into 
hurting. ) 


"What  kinds  of  feelings  would  you 
have  if  someone  you  didn't  like  hugged 
you?"  (Surprised,  mad,  embarrassed,  etc.) 

"How  would  you  feel  if  someone  was 
touching  you  and  they  wouldn't  stop?" 
(Scared,  angry,  nervous,  uncomfortable, 
etc.) 

Conclude,  "These  are  the  kind  of 
touches  that  are  confusing.  When  you  feel 
mixed  up  or  uncomfortable  about  being 
touched  by  someone,  it  is  good  to  talk 
about  your  feelings  with  an  adult  that  you 
trust."' 
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WATER  TAG 

Scene  I:  In  the  car,  on  the  way  to  Phoenix 

Leah  was  so  excited,  she  could  hardly  sit  still  during  the  long  car  ride  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  She  and  her  parents  were  going  to  her  cousins' house  for  a  whole  week. 
She  hadn't  seen  her  cousins  for  nearly  two  years  since  they  had  left  Iowa  and 
moved  out  west.  She  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  Kristin,  who  was  just  two 
weeks  younger  than  Leah.  Her  other  cousin,  Bud,  was  in  college  now,  but  he 
would  be  home  for  spring  break. 

"Dad,  it  can't  be  much  further  now,  can  it?"  Leah  asked  for  about  the 
sixtieth  time. 

"Do  you  see  that  white  house,  just  ahead,  with  the  big  front  yard  and 
swimming  pool?That's  it!"  he  announced,  much  to  Leah's  surprise  and  delight. 

"Wow!  That's  awesome!  I  can't  wait  to  go  swimming!"  Leah  replied 
excitedly. 

As  soon  as  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  Leah  leapt  out  of  the 
back  seat  and  made  her  way  to  the  front  steps,  followed  by  her  parents.  She  rang 
the  doorbell  and  soon  was  met  by  her  Aunt  Bonnie,  Uncle  Ed,  Bud  and  Kristin. 
Everyone  was  hugging  each  other  and  talking  at  once,  when  Aunt  Bonnie  raised 
her  voice  and  said,  "Hold  it!  We'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  later.  Let  me  show 
you  to  your  roo.ns  so  you  can  start  to  get  unpacked  and  settled."  Having  said 
that,  she  grabbed  two  suitcases  and  headed  down  the  hall,  with  Leah  and  her 
parents  following  behind. 

Scene  II:  In  the  swimming  pool 

Leah,  Kristin  and  Bud  decided  to  cool  off  in  the  pool  while  their  parents  got 
dinner  started.  They  were  splashing  each  other  and  having  a  great  time  when 
Leah's  mom  approached  them  and  called  for  them  to  "cool  it  for  a  minute." 

"Aunt  Bonnie  decided  she  needed  some  fresh  vegetables  for  dinner,  so 
we  all  thought  we'd  take  a  ride  across  town  to  get  some.  Do  you  guys  want  to 
come  along  or  stay  here  and  splash  around  some  more?"  she  asked. 

"We'll  stay!"  the  girls  both  chimed  at  once. 

"All  right,  if  Bud  doesn't  mind  baby-sitting  you  for  a  while." 

"No  problem/'  Bud  replied. 

After  the  four  parents  had  left  and  the  splashing  game  was  getting 
boring,  Kristin  climbed  out  of  the  pool.  "I've  got  a  new  inflatable  shark  in  the 
house.  Wait  here  while  I  go  get  it!  "she  yelled  as  she  ran  dripping  wet  to  the  back 
porch. 

(continued) 
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WATER  TAG  (continued) 

"Have  you  ever  played  water  tag?"  Bud  asked  Leah. 

"No,  but  I  bet  you  can't  catch  me!"  Leah  said  as  she  dove  under  water  and 
beganto  swim  to  the  other  end  of  the  pool.  Bud  let  her  get  a  few  feet  from  him 
and  then  in  a  few  graceful  strokes,  he  caught  up  to  her.  Leah  felt  him  touch  her 
back  and  before  she  knew  it,  her  swimsuittop  had  come  untied  and  was  starting 
to  float  to  the  surface. 

"Hey!  You  did  that  on  purpose!"  Leah  turned  her  back  to  him  and  reached 
for  her  suit.  She  then  felt  Bud's  strong  hands  grasp  her  shoulders  and  then  one 
of  his  hands  slid  over  her  breast.  Leah  screamed,  "Stop,  Bud!"  and  struggled  in 
the  water,  but  Bud  was  stronger  than  she.  He  continued  to  hold  her  and  fondle 
her  breasts.  Leah  yelled,  "Bud,  I  don't  likethis!  Let  me  go!"  Soonthescreen  door 
slammed  and  Bud  realized  that  Kristin  was  coming  back.  He  relaxed  his  hold  and 
Leah  swam  free,  grabbed  her  swimsuit  top  and  was  refastening  it  when  Kristin 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

Kristin  arrived  with  a  huge  plastic  shark  under  her  arm.  "Hey,  you  two, 
what's  all  the  noise  about?" 

Bud  snapped,  "Oh,  Leah  got  tagged  playing  watertag  and  she  didn't  like 
it  so  she  screamed."  Leah  glared. 

Kristin  responded,  "Oh,  Bud  always  wins  in  watertag!  Does  anyone  want 
to  swim  with  Jaws?" 

"I'm  getting  cold,  Kristin.  I  think  I'll  go  change,"  Leah  grumbled  as  she  got 
out  of  the  pool.  She  grabbed  her  towel  and  wrapped  herself  in  it  as  she  ran 
towards  the  house. 

Scene  III:  Later  that  night  Leah  knocks  on  her  parents'  door  around 
bedtime 

"Who  is  it?"  Leah's  father  asked. 
"It's  me,  Leah.  Can  I  talk  to  you  guys?" 

"Of  course,  come  on  in,  dear,"  her  mother  replied.  Leah  opened  the  door 
and  walked  over  to  sit  on  her  parents'  bed.  "What's  bothering  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  feel  silly  telling  you  this  'cuz  I  should  have  been  able 
to  handle  it  myself." 

"What  is  it  Leah?  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

Leah  started  to  cry  as  she  explained  what  happened  in  the  swimming  pool 
earlier  that  day. 


(continued) 
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WATER  TAG  (continued) 

Leah's  dad  was  furious.  He  was  angry  with  Bud  and  started  yelling,  "I'm 
going  to  get  Bud!" 

Leah's  mother  was  excited,  buttriedto  calm  he  "husband  down.  "Bud  went 
out  for  the  night,  dear! "  she  said.  "Leah,  you  did  the  right  thing  in  telling  us.  Don't 
feel  bad  because  you  think  you  didn't  handle  the  situation!  You  did  the  right 
thing!" 

Her  dad  yelled,  "You  certainly  did  do  the  right  thing!  And  I'll  get  Bud  in  the 
morning!" 

Leah  begged,  "Dad,  don't  cause  trouble  with  Bud!  He'll  think  I'm  a  baby 
for  telling  you  what  happened!" 

Leah's  mother  responded,  "Leah,  if  we  just  ignored  this  incident,  it  would 
be  like  saying  that  it  wasn't  important.  But  body  privacy  is  a  very  important  issue, 
so  let's  get  it  out  in  the  open  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  our  week  here,"  her  mother 
said. 

"I'll  never  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  week,  now! "  Leah  sobbed. 

"You'll  have  some  good  times  yet,  Leah!  Don't  worry!  We'll  help  you 
through  it  all,"  her  mother  said. 

The  next  morning,  Leah  and  her  parents  discovered  that  Bud  had  not  come 
home  yet.  They  sat  down  to  talk  with  Bud's  parents  to  explain  what  happened 
and  to  decide  what  to  do. 
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Self-Safety 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Tloc  students  will: 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name 
concrete  courses  of  action  to  take  if 
they  experience  it 

Lessen  Overview 

The  topic  of  emotional  abuse  is  introduced 
through  a  story,  "Best  Play  of  the  Day." 
Information  about  emotional  abuse  is  pro- 
vided to  help  students  identify  examples. 
Students  then  discuss  strategics  for  those 
who  experience  such  abuse  and  learn  some 
important  reminders.  Individuals  complete 
a  personal  resource  sheet, 

Basic  Information 

Like  other  forms  of  abuse,  emotional  abuse 
has  serious  long-term  effects.  Victims  often 
continue  the  cycle  by  becoming  abusive 
themselves.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  help 
children  recognize  such  abuse,  but  also  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  counteracting  it  by 
reminding  them  (and  ourselves)  of  the  truths 
of  God-given  human  dignity  and  love. 
Since  individual  instances  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  abuse,  be  careful  how  you  present 
examples  of  abuse.  It  is  generally  best  to  let 
students  generate  the  specific  examples. 
Alwavs  emphasize  that  emcMonal  abuse  is  a 
pattern  of  treatment  over  a  period  of  time, 
not  just  once.  It  is  also  important  to  help 
students  recognize  reasonable  discipline  as 
well,  even  though  it  rarely  feels  reasonable 
at  the  time  to  a  youngster. 

Vocabulary 

Emotional  Abuse  —  an  ongoing  pattern  of 
behavior,  such  as  intimidating,  belittling  or 
hurtful  words  or  actions,  that  affects  one's 
healthy  emotional  development 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "Best  Play  of  the  Day" 
(Attachment  F) 

•  "Things  to  Remember  When  Life 
Hurts"  (Handout  #11) 

•  "First  Aid  for  Hurting  Hearts" 
(Handout  #12) 

•  Posterboard  with  large  heart  shape 
and  the  words,  "Sticks  and  stones 
may  break  my  bones,  but  words  can 
break  my  heart" 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

P^xplain  emotional  abuse  and  its  effects  in  a 
context  of  human  dignity  and  help  students 
to  identify  strategies  to  deal  with  such  abuse . 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Read  the  story,  "Best  Play  of  the 
Day"  (Attachment  F).  Use  "Content 
Questions"  #1-6  to  discuss  the  story. 

2.  Continue  with  the  followingdialogue. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  the  say- 
ing, 'Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my 
bones,  but  words  will  never  hurt  mc\s 
Do  you  think  this  statement  is  true?" 

3.  Tell  the  class,  "The  truth  is  that  words 
can  hurt  as  much  as  fists,  especially 
when  hurtful  wordscome  from  some- 
one we  know  and  trust.1'  Display 
poster  with  large  heart  shape  and  the 
words,  "Sticks  and  stones  may  break 
my  bones,  but  words  can  break  my 
heart." 

Explain,  "Sometimes  parents  or 
other  adults  or  older  family  members 
who  care  for  a  child  are  unable  to  be 
as  understanding  and  caring  as  even* 
child  deserv  es  to  be  treated.  This  can 
be  because  the  parents  are  under  great 
stress,  because  they  have  been  hurt  a 
lot  themselves,  because  no  one  has 
shown  them  how  to  be  good  parents 
or  caretakers  or  even  because  they 
suffer  .from  an  illness  (like  alcohol- 
ism) and  need  help  to  recover." 
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Continue,  "Whatever  the  rea- 
son, no  child  deserves  to  be  repeat- 
edly hurt  or  frightened  with  words  or 
actions.  Why?  Because  every  human 
being  is  created  by  God  and  deserves 
to  be  respected,  cared  for  and  treated 
with  dignity." 

Explain,  "When  children  are 
continually  put  down  and  treated  in 
cruel  wavs  (such  as  verbal  attacks, 
ridiculing,  ignoring,  blaming,  degrad- 
ing, terrorizing,  isolating,  belittling, 
rejecting,  corrupting  or  placing  ex- 
cessive  and  unreasonable  demands 
on  them),  it  is  called  emotional  abuse. 
Emotional  abuse  can  be  verbal  or 
nonverbal,  such  as  ignoring,  isolating 
or  intimidating." 

4.  Ask,  "What  are  some  examples  of 
emotional  abuse?"  Klicit  examples  of 
words  or  actions  which  illustrate  the 
above.  Write  the  examples  in  the  heart 
shape  on  the  poster.  Stress  that  one 
time  is  not  emotional  abuse,  but  over 
and  over  again,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  lots  of  ways,  constitutes  abuse. 

5 .  Continue,  "This  kind  of  treatment  by 
adults  who  are  close  to  a  child  can 
destroy  a  child's  healthy  development 
and  hurt  them  very  deeply  inside. 
Children  and  teenagers  who  experi- 
ence emotional  or  verbal  abuse  over  a 
long  period  of  time  can  feel  very  sad 
or  very  angry  and  can  find  it  hard  to 
trust  people  or  to  believe  in  them- 
selves and  their  own  goodness.  They 
may  do  a  lot  of  negative  self-talk  and 
put  others  down. 

"The  truth  is  that  no  one  de- 
serves to  be  continually  put  down  and 
hurt,  especially  by  those  who  are  clos- 
est to  them.  Even*  person  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  and  deserv  es  love 
and  respect.  This  includes  children. 
Your  feelings  and  needs  are  impor- 
tant. You  are  not  helpless.  You  can 
help  yourself  and  others."" 

6.  Ask,  "What  can  a  person  do  who  is 
experiencing  emotional  or  verbal 
abuse?"  Allow  students  to  suggest 


strategies  which  may  include  some  of 
the  following. 

•  Try  to  find  a  time  to  talk  it  over  with 
your  parents.  Let  them  know  what 
hurts  you. 

•  Write  a  note  to  your  parents  or  the 
person  whose  words  or  actions  hurt 
you. 

•  Talk  to  a  teacher,  priest,  counselor, 
relative  or  other  trusted  adult. 

•  Make  a  list  of  reminders  about  your 
goodness  that  you  believe  in.  Memo- 
rize it. 

•  See  if  another  adult  can  talk  to  your 
parent  or  the  person  who  hurts  you. 
They  may  need  someone  to  talk  to 
about  their  problems. 

7.   Distribute  "Things  to  Remember 
When  Life  Hurts"  (Handout 
Read  the  statements  aloud  and  be 
sure  students  understand  them.  Have 
the  class  repeat  each  statement  aloud. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  you  think  the  kids  felt  when 
Mrs.  Tucker  came  outside?  (Startled, 
frightened,  embarrassed.) 

2.  Do  you  think  they  made  her  angry  on 
purpose:  ( No,  they  didn't  realize  they 
were  so  loud. ) 

3.  Why  was  Mrs.  Tucker's  temper  so 
short  lately?  (She  lost  her  job  and 
drank  a  lot  of  beer.) 

4.  How  do  you  think  Sam  felt  about 
being  called  a  "big-mouthed  brat"  by 
his  mother:  ( He  didn't  like  it.  It  hurt 
his  feelings. ) 

5.  What  about  when  she  told  him  lie  was 
"good  for  nothing"?  (The  same.  He 
believed  it.) 

6.  With  whom  did  Sam  talk  about  his 
situation:  (School  guidance  counse- 
lor.) 

7.  What  is  emotional  abuse?  (See  defini- 
tion.) 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  emo- 
tional abuse  and  being  corrected  or 
disciplined:  ( Correction  or  discipline 
is  reasonable,  not  excessive,  is  meant 
to  teach  appropriate  responsibility  and 
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is  given  with  underlying  respect  and 
care.  Abuse  is  excessive,  unreason- 
able and  repeated.  It  attacks  the  child's 
dignity  and  self-esteem.) 
9.  Do  you  think  that  Sam  Tucl:cr  in  the 
story,  "Best  Play  of  the  Day,"  was 
being  emotionally  abused?  (If  it  hap- 
pens a  lot,  yes. ) 

1 0.  How  does  emotional  or  verbal  abuse 
affect  a  person?  (Undermines  self- 
esteem,  hinders  healthy  emotional 
development,  destroys  trust,  vm  re- 
sult in  sadness,  depression,  anger, 
negative  behavior.  A  victim  can  be- 
lieve he  or  she  is  really  no  good.) 

1  1 .  Why  is  emotional  abuse  wrong?  (  Be- 
cause it  attacks  and  damages  the 
person's  self-esteem  and  dignity.  It  is 
against  Clod's  commandment  to  love 
one  another. ) 

12.  What  are  some  things  to  do  if  voti 
experience  emotional  or  verbal  abuse? 
(See  handout.) 


CLOSURE 

Complete  the  form,  "Hirst  Aid  for  Hurting 
Hearts/"  and  keep  it  as  a  reminder  and 
resource  sheet  when  you  may  need  it.  Use 
reminders  from  "Things  to  Remember 
When  Life  Hurts"  (Handout  #11 )  for  ideas. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Give  each  student  a  heart-shaped  piece  of 
paper  and  ask  them  to  notice  during  the 
coming  week  (or  day)  how  others  speak  to 
them  or  treat  them.  Whenever  they  hear 
put-downs  or  hurtful  words  from  others, 
they  are  to  tear  a  small  piece  off  the  heart. 
Have  them  save  the  pieces  and  when  others 
say  or  do  kind  things  to  them  ( compliments, 
courtesies,  affirmations),  tape  pieces  of  the 
heart  back  together.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
(or  day)  talk  about  what  they  learned  from 
this  experience. 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  felt  deeply  hurt  bv  the 
words  of  someone  you  cared  about 
and  trusted? 

2.  What  can  you  remind  yourself  of  when 
someone's  words  hurt  vou? 

3.  Who  are  some  adults  vou  can  talk  to 
if  hurtful  things  are  happening  in 
vour  life? 
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BEST  PLAY  OF  THE  DAY 

Sam  Tucker  is  10  years  old.  He  has  two  older  neighborhood  friends,  Mike  and 
Robert.  They  can  really  be  pests  sometimes,  but  they  do  occasionally  let  him  tag 
along  with  their  friends  and  he  always  gets  to  play  catcher  when  they  get  a 
baseball  game  going.  He  used  to  get  along  with  his  parents,  but  for  the  last  year, 
his  mom  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  yelling  and  she  always  looks  tired  and  worn  out. 
Ever  since  his  mom  got  laid  off  from  her  job  at  the  factory  a  year  ago,  Sam  sees  his 
mother  drinking  a  lot  of  beer  during  the  day  and  even  more  at  night.  Sam's  done 
his  best  to  do  all  his  chores  and  try  not  to  make  his  mom  mad,  but  his  mom 
continually  yells  and  calls  him  names  like  "stupid"  or  "clumsy"  or  "brat"  and  she 
frequently  tells  Sam  he  is  "good  for  nothing."  Sam's  noticed  that  his  father  has 
been  pretty  quiet  lately.  Sometimes  he  argues  with  his  mother,  but  mostly  he  just 
keeps  quiet.  They  both  seem  pretty  worried  these  days. 

Scene  I:  Tuckers'  backyard  —  the  neighborhood  kids  are  gathered  for  a 
baseball  game 

One  sunny  day  after  school,  things  got  really  tense  around  the  Tucker  household. 
Sam,  his  two  friends  and  several  other  kids  from  the  neighborhood  were  playing 
an  exciting  game  of  baseball  in  the  Tuckers'  backyard.  Sam  had  just  made  a  great 
catch  as  Bucky,  a  boy  from  across  the  street,  slid  into  home  plate  just  a  split  second 
too  late.  Some  of  Bucky's  teammates  yelled,  "Safe!" 
"No  way!"  Sam  protested.  "He's  out  by  a  mile!" 

Pretty  soon  everyone  was  yelling  loudly,  each  one  trying  to  be  heard  over 
the  others.  Suddenly  they  were  interrupted  by  an  even  louder  and  angrier  voice. 

"Wha's  all  this  racket  'bout?"  Mrs.  Tucker  demanded  as  she  stood  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips.  "I  can't  e'en  hear  myself  think!  Sam,  get  in  this  house  righ  now!" 
Her  eyes  looked  dark  and  mean  and  her  mouth  was  sort  of  twisted  into  a  tight 
frown  and  everyone  knew  she  meant  business.  Sam  stared  in  disbelief  for  a 
moment  and  then  angrily  threw  his  mitt  on  the  ground  before  following  his 
mother,  who  staggered  into  the  house. 

Scene  II:  In  the  Tuckers'  house 

Sam  let  the  screen  door  slam  behind  him  as  he  entered  the  kitchen  behind  his 
mother.  "What's  the  matter  with  ya,  Sam?  Don't  ya  ever  use  yer  head  'stead  of  yer 
mouth?  I've  got  a  pounding  headache,  'cuz  of  all  yer  yelling,"  Mrs.  Tucker 
screamed  with  slurred  speech. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  too  loud,  mom.  But,  I  wasn't  the  only  one  yelling,"  Sam 
mumbled. 

"I'm  nottalkin'  to  the  others  righ  now,  am  I?  And  don't  you  talk  back  to  me, 
ya  big-mouthed  brat!  Mow  go  to  yer  room! " 

Sam  started  to  protest.  His  mother  yelled,  "I  wish  I'd  never  had  ya!  Yer  no 
good  anyways!  Now,  go!"  Sam  skirted  around  his  mother  and  stomped  up  the 
stairs  to  his  bedroom.  (continued) 
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BEST  PLAY  OF  THE  DAY  (continued) 
Scene  III:  The  next  morning 

The  next  morning  as  Sam  was  leaving  for  school,  his  mother  yelled  at  him,  "Sam, 
you  didn't  do  your  chores  last  night.  Do  them  now,  stupid!" 

Sam  started  crying  and  yelled  back,  "I  can't  'cuz  I'll  be  late  for  school! 
Besides,  you  told  me  to  go  to  my  room  and  I  couldn't  do  them."  Sam  ran  out  the 
door  and  down  the  sidewalk  sobbing.  By  the  time  he  got  to  school,  he  had  quit 
crying,  but  looked  red-eyed  and  angry. 

Mr.  Trzil,  his  teacher,  said,  "Sam,  what's  wrong?  You  look  like  you've  been 
crying!" 

Sam  muttered,  "I'm  okay!"  and  went  to  his  desk. 

Later  that  day  the  guidance  counselor  stopped  Sam  and  asked,  "Sam,  do 
you  want  to  visit  about  anything?  You  look  like  you  have  a  lot  besides  school  on 
your  mind." 

Sam  said,  "Okay." 

Scene  IV:  The  guidance  counselor's  office 

Sam  told  the  guidance  counselor  what  happened  the  night  before  and  before 
school  that  morning.  The  guidance  counselor  asked,  "Was  this  the  first  time 
something  like  this  has  happened?" 

Sam  paused  quite  a  while,  then  said  softly,  "No.  Mom  yells  at  me  and  calls 
me  namo  almost  every  day.  I  try  to  do  things  right,  but  I  never  do  them  right.  No 
matter  how  hard  I  try,  and  I  really  do  try,  I  never  do  anything  right.  What's  wrong 
with  me?" 

"Nothing's  wrong  with  you,  Sam,"  responded  the  counselor,  reaching  for 
some  paper.  "Let's  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  you  do  right,  Sam."  Together  they 
worked  on  a  list  naming  things  at  school  and  at  home  that  Sam  did.  Then  the 
counselor  asked  Sam  to  mark  all  the  ones  he  thought  he  did  right.  Sam  marked 
many  of  the  school  ones,  but  none  of  those  at  home. 

The  counselor  asked  Sam,  "Is  it  okay  if  I  visit  with  your  mother?  I'd  like  to 
see  if  I  can  help  you  with  your  situation." 

Sam  hesitated.  "I'd  rather  you  didn't  'cuz  I  think  she'll  just  yell  at  me  more. 
I  was  probably  wrong  in  telling  you  anyway." 

"Sam,  it  was  right  for  you  to  tell  me.  Do  you  want  things  to  go  on  like  they 
are  now?"  Sam  paused  then  said,  "No." 

"Well  then,  we  have  to  start  somewhere  and  maybe  we'd  better  start  with 
your  mother.  I'll  see  what  we  can  do.  Why  don't  you  stop  by  tomorrow,  Sam." 

"Okay,"  said  Sam  as  he  rose  to  leave. 

The  counselor  said,  "Sam,  you're  a  good  kid  and  you're  having  some  hard 
days.  We'll  see  what  we  can  do." 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  WHEN  LIFE  HURTS 


'*    If  you  are  a  victim,  it  is  not  your  fault. 

*  You  deserve  to  be  treated  as  the  valuable  person  you  are. 

%'   You  have  a  right  to  be  safe.  Other  people  don't  have  a  right 
to  hurt  you. 

*  Your  needs  and  feelings  are  important. 

*'   If  something  is  happening  in  your  life  that  hur   it  is  okay 
to  teli  someone. 

«   You  are  not  alone.  There  are  other  kids  like  you  who  have 
gotten  help.  You  can  reach  out. 
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Handout  #12  -  Lesson  21  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


FIRST  AID  FOR  HURTING  HEARTS 

V  I  know  I'm  a  good  and  valuable  person. 

V  God  made  me  and  God  loves  me. 

V  I  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

V  I  know  I  am  someone  who  is  good  and  worthwhile. 

V  I  can  be  good  to  myself  and  others. 

When  the  words  of  others  hit  me  hard  and  hurt,  I  can  remind  myself 
of  these  facts: 

1.  

2.  

3.  

Someone  I  could  talk  to  when  I  feel  sad,  hurt,  angry  or  afraid  is 


Someone  else  I  could  talk  to  is 


Other  people  who  care  about  me  are 
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Lesson  22 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

149.  Describe  strategics  to  get  our  of  abu- 
sive or  potentially  abusive  situations 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  focus  on  their  own  body  signals 
that  alert  them  to  threatening  situations  and 
practice  centering  w  hen  feeling  unsafe.  The 
class  then  generates  examples  of  threaten- 
ing situations  and  possible  response  strate- 
gies. Individuals  write  their  own  list  of  pos- 
sible responses  and  groups  role-play  these 
strategies. 

Vocabulary 

{See  Lessons  20  and  2  1  ) 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Handling  Threatening  Situations" 
(Handout  #13) 

•  "Some  Ideas  for  Getting  Out  of  Po- 
tential Abuse  Situations"  (Handout 
#14) 

•  'T  Can  Be  Safe.  I  Can  Do  Some- 
thing." ( Handout  #15) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  learn  to  trust  their  feelings, 
w  hich  alert  them  to  abusive  or  potentially 
abusive  situations,  and  to  identify  specific 
strategies  for  such  situations, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Write  the  following  sentence  on  the 
board:  "You  deserve  to  be  safe  at  all 
times."  Ask  students  to  close  their 
eyes  and  think  of  a  time  when  they  did 
not  feel  safe. 

2.  Continue  w  ith  the  follow  ing  dialogue. 

"Sometimes  we  enjoy  feeling  a 
little  bit  scared,  like  w  hen  we  ride  a 
roller  coaster  or  watch  a  scan*  movie. 


(Gi\e  other  examples.)  That  is  not 
w  hat  we're  goingto  talk  about  today. 
We're  talking  about  w  hen  we  might 
not  feel  safe  and  we  don't  like  it. 

44  What  does  your  body  feel  w  hen 
you  do  not  feel  safe? 

"What  part  of  your  body  tells 
you  you're  not  feeling  safer  How 
does  it  feel?"  (Heart  beats  loud  or 
fast,  you  breath  fast  or  tense  muscles, 
hands  get  sweaty,  etc.;  what c\  er indi- 
viduals describe. ) 

Continue,  "Then  how  do  you 
know  when  you  are  feeling  safe?  What 
do  you  feel  in  your  body  when  you 
feel  safe?"  (An  image  may  help,  such 
as:  "It  feels  like  coming  into  a  w  arm 
house  on  a  cold  day  and  smelling 
cookies  baking." ) 

3.  Have  students  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  being  in  a  safe,  warm,  com- 
fortable, happy  place.  Remind  them 
that  they  can  take  a  deep  breath  and 
think  even  when  they  feel  scared.  Use 
"Handling  Threatening  Situations" 
{ Handout  #13)  to  model  a  process  of 
centering  when  one  feels  unsafe. 

4.  Ask  the  class  for  examples  of  situa- 
tions when  a  person  their  age  might 
feel  unsafe,  when  their  body's  feel- 
ings might  tell  them  they  don't  like 
what's  going  on.  List  several  examples 
on  the  board. 

5.  Tell  the  students,  "You  have  a  right 
to  take  care  of  yourself  in  any  situa- 
tion that  threatens  your  physical  or 
emotional  well-being.  Suppose  a  big- 
ger person  is  touching  you  in  ways 
that  you  do  not  want  (i.e.,  in  private 
parts  or  in  hurtful  ways).  What  can 
you  do?"  ( See  strategies  suggested  in 
"Some  Ideas  for  Getting  Out  of  Po 
tential  Abuse  Situations,"  Handout 
#14.) 

6.  Choose  a  few  of  the  situations  identi- 
fied by  the  class  and  have  students 
role-play  various  responses. 
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7.  Give  each  student  a  copy  of  "I  Can  Be 
Safe.  I  Can  Do  Something."  (Hand- 
out #15.)  Allow  time  (and  make  sug- 
gestions, if  necessary)  for  individuals 
to  complete  the  form  as  a  resource 
and  personal  safety  plan  for  them- 
selves. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  How  does  your  body  alert  you  in 
dangerous  situations? 

2.  What  can  you  do  when  you  feel  scared 
or  unsafe ? 

3.  What  tricks  might  someone  use  to 
force  you  to  do  something  you  don't 
want  to  do? 

4.  If  a  young  person  falls  for  a  trick  or 
was  too  scared  to  tell  someone  what 
happened,  does  that  mean  it's  his  or 
her  fault  that  it  happened?  (No.) 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  tell  someone 
about  scary,  hurtful  or  abusive  situa- 
tions that  happen  to  a  person?  (So 
they  can  help.) 

6.  How  does  courage  help  us  in  these 
situations?  (It  helps  us  tell  the  truth 
until  we  are  believed.) 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Define  support  system  as  "people  in 
your  community  and  family  whom 
you  can  count  on  to  help  you  when 
you  need  help."  Have  students  work 
in  small  groups  to  list  as  many  people 
and  agencies  as  they  can  who  could 
help  in  time  of  need.  Use  local  phone 
books,  crisis  line  lists,  etc.  to  make 
and  duplicate  a  resource  sheet  for  the 
class  titled,  44 1  Know  Whkrk  to  Go 
for  Hku\"  Include  numbers  of  hot 
lines, counselors,  pastors,  human  ser- 
vices departments,  child  protection 
agencies,  etc.  Have  each  student  add 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  family, 
neighbors  and  other  adults  who  are 
part  of  a  personal  support  network. 

2.  Discuss  human  dignity  and  our  belief 
that  all  human  life  is  sacred  and  to  be 
respected.  Give  each  student  a  card 
on  which  to  write  the  following: 

•  G  c  )d  m  a d  e  m  e  and  be c a  u  se  God  m  ad  e 
me,  I  am  good. 

•  God  loves  me,  no  matter  what. 

•  I  deserve  to  be  safe,  loved  and  re- 
spected. 

•  I  also  deserve 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  would  you  say  to  your  friend  if 
he  or  she  told  you  that  an  uncle  had 
been  touching  his  or  her  private  parts 
and  said  not  to  tell  anyone? 

CLOSURE 

Have  the  students  discuss,  "What  did  we 
talk  about  today  that  is  important  to  re- 
member?" 
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Handout  #13  -  Lesson  22  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


HANDLING  THREATENING  SITUATIONS 

Here  are  some  steps  you  can  take  when  your  feelings  and  body  signals  tell  you 
this  may  not  be  a  safe  situation: 

1 .  Take  a  deep,  soft  breath.  Let  it  all  go  out. 

2.  Think —  What  am  I  feeling? 
Is  there  danger  here? 
What  can  I  do? 

3.  Ask  Jesus  for  help. 

Jesus,  I'm  scared.  I  don't  feel  safe.  Please  be  with  me  and  help  me  think 
through  what  the  best  thing  to  do  is.  I  love  you  and  I  know  you  love  me. 
Please  help  me. 

4.  Ask  an  adult  for  help  if  you  still  feel  confused  or  scared. 


REMEMBER 

*'    You  deserve       ?l  safe  and  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
»'    Your  needs  and  feelings  are  important.  You  can  trust  your  feelings. 
*•    It's  okay  to  tell  someone  you  feel  afraid  or  don't  like  something. 
«    Your  body  belongs  to  you. 

«    You  can  decide  who  touches  you  or  gets  close  to  you. 

«    You  can  say  no,  even  to  someone  older  whom  you  know  well  and  care 
about. 

•    It'snotyourfaultandyou  are  nota  bad  person  if  someonetricksyou  into 
something  wrong. 

•ft"    You  can  tell  someone  about  it  and  keep  telling  until  someone  helps  you. 
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Handout  #14  -  Lesson  22  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


SOME  IDEAS  FOR  GETTING  OUT  OF  POTENTIAL  ABUSE  SITUATIONS 


Show  them  you  don't  like  it 


Tell  them  in  words 


Leave  to  go  to 


Be  gross 


Distract  them 


Use  borrowed  protection 


Move  away 
Push  them  away 
Dodge  them 
Hide 

Walk  or  run  away 
'NO!" 

'Leave  me  alone!" 
"STOP!" 

rm  going  to  tell!" 
"I  don't  like  that!" 
"That  hurts!" 
'Don't  do  that!" 
"Cut  it  out!" 

Bathroom  or  bedroom  and  lock  door 
Friend's  or  neighbor's  house 
Outside  and  play 
Grandmother's  house 
Neighborhood  safe  house  with  symbol  in 
the  window 

Spit 

Throw  up 
Burp 

Pick  your  nose 
Pretend  to  be  sick 
Tell  them  you  have  lice 

Tell  them  someone  is  coming 

Tell  them  your  mom  wants  you 

Tell  them  something  is  broken  and  ask 

them  to  fix  it 
Turn  up  the  TV 
Change  the  subject 

"My  (mom,  dad,  teacher,  counselor)  says 
you're  not  supposed  to  do  that! " 


TELL  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  SUPPORT  NETWORK  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 
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Handout  #15  -  Lesson  22  (Level  D,  Part  1) 

I  CAN  BE  SAFE.  I  CAN  DO  SOMETHING. 

If  I  am  in  danger  or  threatened  by  someone,  I  can: 
yell,  kick,  make  a  scene 

cross  my  arms  over  my  chest  and  say  NO!  

walk  or  ru n  away  


I  can  tell 


or 


about  it. 


If  they  can't  help,  I  can  tell 


or 


BE  SAFE! 

*'   Don't  keep  secrets  that  bother  you. 

*'   Know  your  phone  number  and  area  code. 

*'   Carry  money  for  emergency  phone  calls. 

*    Know  how  to  dial  pay  phones  and  how  to  call  without  money  in  an 
emergency. 

'*    Evaluate  your  walking  routes. 

*'   Know  about  safety  plans  for  kids  in  your  area. 
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Lesson  23 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

Ujc  students  mil: 

153.  Practice  independent  self-care  skills 
1  54.  He  responsible  for  the  materials  they 
use 

162.  Set  self-improvement  goals  and  de- 
velop and  follow  a  plan  to  accomplish 
them 

Lesson  Overview 

After  discussing  the  meaning  of  self-direc- 
tion and  responsibility,  students  complete  a 
self  assessment  form  and  identity  some  goals 
for  personal  improvement.  Students  then 
learn  and  practice  a  process  for  developing 
and  using  a  self-improvement  plan.  Goals 
and  progress  are  shared  in  small  groups. 

Basic  Information 

Fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  typically  want 
to  be  allowed  more  independence  and  self- 
determination,  but  they  need  structure  and 
support  to  learn  how  to  make  decisions  and 
be  responsible  for  themselves.  This  lesson  is 
designed  to  provide  a  structure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  use  an  individual  plan  for  personal 
improvement. 

Vocabulary 

Self-direction  —  ability  to  make  choices 
and  act  independently  in  order  to  accom- 
plish tasks 

Responsibility  ■ —  reliability,  trustworthi- 
ness, ability  to  cany  out  one's  obligations 
Obstacle  —  something  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  reaching  a  goal 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "1  Am  a  Person  Who..."  (Handout 
#16) 

•  "A  'Smart1  Way  to  Self  Improve- 
ment" (Handout  #17) 

•  "Sample  Self- Improvement  Plan" 
(Handout  #18) 


•  -My  'Smart1  Plan"  (Handout  #19) 

•  3"  x  5"  cards 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Encourage  students  to  honestly  evaluate 
themselves  and  improve  their  responsibility 
and  self-direction.  Guide  them  in  a  process 
of  developing  and  using  a  plan  to  reach  a 
self-improvement  goal. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Introduce  the  topic  of  self-direction 
and  responsibility  by  writing  the  two 
words  and  their  definitions  on  the 
board  ( self-direction  —  ability  to  make 
choices  and  act  independently  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  tasks;  responsibil- 
ity—  reliability,  trustworthiness,  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  one's  obligations  or 
duties). 

2.  Ask,  "What  are  some  characteristics 
of  a  person  who  is  self-directed?" 
(Can  go  ahead  on  a  job  without  ask- 
ing for  help  or  approval  continually, 
works  well  independently,  can  follow 
directions  on  their  own,  can  think  of 
what  to  do  next  and  go  ahead  and  do 
it,  knows  what  they  want  to  do  or 
must  do. ) 

3.  Ask,  "What  are  some  signs  of  being 
responsible?"  (You  keep  your  word, 
don't  have  to  be  reminded  to  do  your 
job,  consistent,  on  time,  no  excuses^ 
honest,  don't  lie  to  cover  up,  don't 
cheat,  take  care  of  tools  and  materials 
used,  clean  up  after  yourself. ) 

4.  Ask,  "What  are  some  things  you  do  to 
show  you  are  responsible  in  taking 
care  of  yourself?"  (Have  students  cite 
specific  actions  related  to  grooming, 
eating,  exercising,  etc.) 

5.  Have  students  complete  "I  Am  a 
Person  Who..."  (  Handout  #16).  Re- 
mind them  that  being  responsible  for 
yourself  begins  with  looking  honestly 
at  yourself  as  you  are.  This  form  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  consider 
their  individual  preferences,  style, 
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values  and  behaviors.  It  is  not  a  test. 
The  only  correct  answers  are  those 
that  are  true  for  the  individual. 

6.  After  they  complete  the  form,  ask 
students  to  reflect  on  their  responses 
and  to  choose  three  areas  that  they 
would  iike  to  change  about  them- 
selves. Have  them  turn  the  paper  over 
and  write  the  three  goals  for  improve- 
ment on  the  back.  (Examples:  I  would 
like  ro  stop  worrying  so  much;  I  want 
to  be  on  time  instead  of  late  so  much; 
I  would  like  to  have  more  friends.) 

7 .  Int  roduce  the  process  of  dew  loping  a 
self-improvement  plan  by  distribut- 
ing copies  of  "A  'Smart'  Way  to  Self- 
Improvement"  (Handout  #17)  and 
walking  through  the  steps  with  stu- 
dents. Use  the  "Sample  Self- Improve- 
ment Plan"  (Handout  #18)  to  illus- 
trate how  such  a  plan  can  be 
developed.  Ask  each  student  to  de- 
cide on  one  goal  for  themselves  for 
the  next  week  and  use  "My  'Smart' 
Plan"  (  Handout  #19  )  to  develop  and 
follow  a  plan  to  reach  the  goal. 

8.  When  students  have  completed  their 
plan,  have  them  meet  in  small  groups 
to  share  their  plans  with  classmates. 
In  one  week,  have  these  same  groups 
meet  to  report  on  how  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  has  gone.  This 
could  be  an  ongoing  process  through- 
out the  month,  semester  or  school 
\ear. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  does  being  self-directed  help  a 
person  in  school?  At  homer  On  the 
job? 

2.  Clan  being  too  self -directed  ever  be  a 
problem?  ( It  C/iild  be  if  it  is  stretched 
to  mean  n-.ver  asking  for  help  or 
never  being  willing  to  change  one's 
goal.) 

3.  How  can  goal-setting  ami  planning 
help  a  person  be  more  self-directed 
and  responsible?  ( It  gives  a  target  to 
tim  for  and  something  to  measure 
achievement  hv. ) 


7. 


Why  is  it  important  to  really  want  to 
reach  the  goal  you  set?  ( If  you  don't, 
the  goal  won't  really  be  very  mean- 
ingful.) 

What  might  happen  if  you  set  a  goal 
that  is  too  big?  What  if  you  set  one 
that's  too  easy?  (If  too  big,  you  can 
get  frustrated;  if  too  easy,  it's  no 
challenge.) 

What  are  ^obstacles"?    How  can  a 
person  overcome  obstacles? 
What  are  some  obstacles  that  are  in- 
side a  person?  ( Discouragement ,  pro- 
crastination, j 


Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  today 
(using  a  scale  of  1  to  10)  on  being 
responsible  for  school  work?  For  tak 
ingcare  of  materials?  For  cleaning  up 
after  vourseltr  For  doing  your  chores? 
For  returning  library  books? 

2.  How  self-directed  can  you  be  in  car- 
rving  out  a  project  like  the  self-im- 
provement plan? 

3.  Who  can  you  ask  to  help  you  be  more 
responsible? 

CLOSURE 

Write  your  goal  on  a  3"  x  5"  card,  your 
check-in  date  and  reminders  that  will  help 
vou  achieve  vour  goal.  This  card  can  be  a 
reminder,  if  placed  in  a  good  spot. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Have  a  one-to-one  conference  with 
each  student  to  share  their  goals  and 
plans,  as  well  as  to  provide  ideas  and 
encouragement. 

2.  Small  groups  could  meet  regularly 
throughout  the  year  to  share  current 
goals  and  plans  and  to  report  to  each 
other  on  progress  toward  goals. 

3.  Small  groups  or  the  class  might  use 
the  "Smart"  process  to  set  a  goal  for 
class  or  school  improvement  ( such  as 
keeping  grounds  clean  or  improving 
our  courtesy).  The  class  could  work 
together  to  develop  a  plan  and  imple- 
ment it  for  two  weeks.  A  check-in 
date  should  be  set. 
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Handout  #16  -  Lesson  23  (Level  D,  Par  1) 


I  AM  A  PERSON  WHO... 

YES  NO  MAYBE 

1.  Likes  to  receive  compliments  Y  N  M 

2.  Likes  to  watch  TV  a  lot  Y  N  M 

3.  Keeps  my  word  Y  N  M 

4.  Is  likely  to  judge  someone  by  the  way  they  look  Y  N  M 

5.  Would  rather  be  with  a  group  than  alone  Y  N  M 

6.  Is  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  dark  Y  N  M 

7.  Doesn't  like  strange  places  Y  N  M 

8.  Is  bored  most  of  the  time  Y  N  M 

9.  Likes  to  be  a  leader  Y  N  M 

10.  Cares  when  someone  is  hurt  Y  N  M 

11.  Could  get  hooked  on  drugs  Y  N  M 

12.  Would  pay  anything  to  have  a  good  time  Y  N  M 

13.  Believes  everything  I  read  Y  N  M 

14.  Volunteers  for  unpleasant  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  Y  N  M 

15.  Keeps  myself  and  my  clothes  clean  and  neat  Y  N  M 

16.  Likes  to  be  quiet  and  pray  Y  N  M 

17.  Remembers  to  say  please  and  thank  you  Y  N  M 

18.  Likes  to  be  a  follower  Y  N  M 

19.  Usually  cleans  up  after  myself  Y  N  M 

20.  Worries  a  lot  Y  N  M 

21.  Wants  to  be  close  to  God  Y  N  M 

22.  Values  friendship  more  than  money  Y  N  M 

23.  Does  my  chores  without  being  reminded  Y  N  M 

24.  Wants  to  share  my  faith  with  others  Y  N  M 

25.  Can  follow  directions  on  my  own  Y  N  M 

26.  Keeps  my  hair  clean  and  combed  neatly  Y  N  M 

27.  Finds  it  hard  to  give  someone  a  compliment  Y  N  M 

28.  Usually  tries  to  do  my  best  at  everything  Y  N  M 

29.  Is  responsible  to  return  what  I  borrow  Y  N  M 

30.  Gets  upset  when  I  do  not  do  a  job  perfectly  Y  N  M 

31.  Tries  to  understand  and  respect  other  people's  opinions  Y  N  M 

32.  Can  work  well  with  someone  I  don't  like  much  Y  N  M 

33.  Likes  to  talk  Y  N  M 

34.  Is  usually  late  Y  N  M 

35.  Has  at  least  one  close  friend  Y  N  M 

36.  Likes  change  Y  N  M 

37.  Prays  daily  Y  N  M 

38.  Keeps  my  room  and  my  desk  or  locker  clean  and  orderly  Y  N  M 

39.  Would  do  anything  to  get  out  of  work  Y  N  M 

40.  Believes  life  is  worth  living  Y  N  M 

41.  Other  

 ■  '   


Handout  #17  -  Lesson  23  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


A  "SMART"  WAY  TO  SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Steps  for  Making  a  Plan  to  Improve  Myself 


1        S       SET  A  GOAL 

Be  sure  the  goal  is  something  possible  and  some- 
thing that  you  really  want.  Don't  try  to  do  every- 
thing at  once.  Narrow  it  down. 

2.  M      MAKE  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

Decide  what  steps  you'll  need  to  take  and  when  you 
will  do  each  step.  Identify  any  obstacles  that  might 
get  in  your  way  or  give  you  an  excuse.  Set  up  some 
reminders  for  yourself,  rewards  if  you  need  them 
and  a  date  when  you  will  check  in  to  see  how  you've 
done. 

3.  A      ACT  ON  THE  PLAN 

Do  each  step  on  schedule.  Check  them  off  as  you  do 
them. 

4.  R      REFLECT  ON  HOW  IT  WORKED 

Did  you  reach  your  goal?  Which  steps  went  well? 
What  parts  were  hard?  How  did  you  handle  the 
obstacles?  If  you  didn't  reach  your  goal,  what  is  the 
reason?  How  can  you  revise  your  plan  so  that  you 
will  reach  it? 

5.  T      TRY  AGAIN  OR  SET  A  NEW  GOAL 

Revise  your  plan  to  reach  the  goal  or  make  the  goal 
more  reachable.  If  you  reached  the  goal,  decide  if 
you  want  to  work  on  a  new  goal  and  make  a  plan  to 
reach  it. 
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SAMPLE  SELF-IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

S         SET  A  GOAL 

Goal:  !  want  to  be  more  responsible  to  clean  up  after  myselt. 
Why  I  want  to  reach  this  goal: 

Because  I  always  get  yelled  at  for  leaving  things  in  the 

family  room  at  home  and  for  leaving    "  table  messy  at 

school  in  the  lunchroom, 
fietter  (more  bite-size)  goal: 

I  will  clean  up  after  myself  at  lunch  each  day. 

M        MAKE  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

Steps  to  reach  this  goal: 

Pick  up  anything  I  drop  on  the  floor. 
Clean  up  anything  I  spill  on  the  table. 

Put  garbage  where  it  belongs. 

Put  trays,  utensils  where  they  belong. 
When  I  will  do  these  steps: 

Every  day  at  lunch. 
Possible  obstacles: 

I'm  always  in  a  hurry    •  get  outside  for  recess. 

I  eat  too  fast  and  spill  a  lot. 
What  I  can  do  about  these  obstacles: 

Ask  a  friend  to  wait  for  me  while  I  clean  up. 

Tell  the  team  I'll  be  there  after  I  clean  up. 
Reminders  and  rewards  for  myself: 

I'll  put  a  note  on  my  desk  to  remind  me  about  my  goal.  I 

will  see  it  before  I  go  to  lunch.  I  can  ask  someone  to  remind 

me.  I  will  mark  an  X  on  a  card  every  day  I  remember  to  do 

this.  When  I  remember  three  days  in  a  row,  I'll  treat  myself 

to  ice  cream  after  school. 
Target  date  for  checking  on  my  progress:  Next  Friday 

A        ACT  ON  THE  PLAN 

Just  do  it! 

R         REFLECT  ON  HOW  IT  WORKED 

Reflect  on  it.  See  if  it's  working.  Figure  out  what  to  do  if  it's  not. 

T         TRY  AGAIN  OR  SET  A  NEW  GOAL 

Try  again  until  I  get  it  or  congratulate  myself  and  go  on  to 
something  else. 
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MY  "SMART"  PLAN 

S       SET  A  GOAL 

My  goal:  


Why  I  want  to  reach  this  goal: 
Better  goal  (make  it  bite-size): 

M       MAKE  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

Steps  to  reach  my  goal:  


When  I  will  do  these  steps: 


Possible  obstacles: 


What  I  can  do  about  these  obstacles: 


Reminders  and  rewards  for  myself: 


Target  date  for  checking  in  on  my  progress:  

A       ACT  ON  THE  PLAN 

Just  do  it! 

R       REFLECT  ON  HOW  IT  WORKED 

Did  I  reach  my  goal? 

What  part  did  I  do  best? 

What  part  did  I  forget  to  do? 

How  did  I  handle  the  obstacles? 

Can  I  revise  my  plan  to  make  it  work  better? 

Was  my  goal  really  possible? 

T        TRY  AGAIN  OR  SET  A  NEW  GOAL 

My  revised  goal:  

My  revised  plan  (start  with  a  new  sheet). 

Or,  since  I  reached  my  goal  (HOORAY  FOR  ME!),  my  next  goal  is: 
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Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

IIjc  students  will: 

164.  Explore  various  career  opportunities, 
current  and  future,  including  minis- 
try in  the  church 

165.  Explore  the  relationship  between 
schooling  and  career  choices 

166.  Identify  their  own  talents,  abilities 
and  interests 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  a  survey  of  personal  talents,  abilities 
and  interests,  students  identify1  and  catego- 
rize occupations  of  interest.  Small  groups 
explore  the  qualifications  and  education 
required  for  various  jobs. 

Basic  Information 

In  discussing  possible  careers  with  students, 
keep  these  points  in  mind: 

•  Students  do  not  need  to  decide  at  this 
age  what  they  will  choose  for  a  career. 
Allow  them  to  have  fun  exploring 
without  pressure  to  decide  now. 

•  Careers  can  seem  like  faraway  dreams 
to  children.  Avoid  the  impression  that 
they  must  wait  until  some  far-off  day 
to  begin  to  use  their  talents  and  skills. 

•  Adults  of  the  2 1  st  century  will  change 
occupations  several  times  in  their  life- 
times. Therefore,  the  process  of  mak- 
ing career  decisions  is  a  life  skill  these 
students  will  need  to  learn. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Survey  of  My  Talents,  Abilities  and 
Interests"  (Handout  #20) 

•  "Looking  at  Job  Requirements" 
(Handout  #2  I ) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  assess  their  interests  and 
abilities  and  think  about  interesting  careers. 
Direct  student  efforts  to  identify  neces- 
sary qualities  and  education  for  various 
occupations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  the  meaning  of  the  fol  - 
lowing words  and  solicit  examples. 

•  Ability  —  something  a  person  is  able 
to  do,  physically,  creatively,  academi- 
cally, socially,  mechanically,  etc.  (e.g., 
walk,  fix  a  radio,  do  long  division, 
draw). 

•  Interest  —  something  a  person  en- 
joys or  is  curious  about  watching, 
learning  or  doing  (e.g.,  history,  poli- 
tics, sports  facts,  science  fiction,  could 
be  any  of  the  abilities  listed  above). 

•  Talent  —  something  that  a  person 
can  do  particularly  well;  may  be  physi- 
cal, creative,  intellectual,  social,  etc. 
(e.g.,  acting,  playing  flute,  running, 
decorating,  meeting  new  people,  writ- 
ing, building,  etc.). 

2.  Have  students  complete  "Survey  of 
My  Talents,  Abilities  and  Interests" 
(Handout  #20). 

3.  Based  on  responses  to  the  survey,  ask 
students  to  list  five  occupations  that 
might  interest  them .  When  they  have 
done  this,  have  each  student  name 
one  occupation  of  interest,  while  you 
list  them  on  the  board  or  overhead 
transparency.  Then  ask  the  class  to 
help  yt.Ai  group  the  occupations  into 
general  categories  (such  as  health  care, 
construction,  entertainment,  sports, 
religious,  law,  sales,  human  services, 
agriculture,  etc.). 

(Note:  Be  sure  to  add  church 
ministry, priesthood  and  religious  life 
to  the  list,  if  no  one  has  mentioned 
them.) 
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4.  Assign  each  general  category  to  a 
group  of  three  to  five  students.  Lsing 
"Looking  at  Job  Requirements" 
(Handout  #21  ),  ask  groups  to  iden- 
tity for  each  occupation: 

•  "What  characteristics  or  abilities  does 
a  person  need  to  do  this  job?  (Work 
w  ell  with  people,  like  outdoors,  good 
runner,  very  careful  worker,  creative, 
patient,  good  talker,  etc.) 

•  "How  much  education  is  required 
for  this  job?  (High  school,  college, 
technical,  on-the-job  training.) 

•  "What  does  a  person  need  to  study 
and  know  for  this  job?"  (Math,  sci- 
ence, English  usage, other  languages, 
map  reading,  etc. ) 

0  Have  groups  share  their  information 
with  the  class. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  jobs  could  someone  your  age 
do  now? 

2.  What  qualifications  are  required  for 
these  jobs? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  a  job  that  requires 
absolutely  no  education  or  training? 

4.  What  characteristicsare  important  for 
a  sales  job?  Political  jobs?  Church 
ministry?  Health  care:  Harming?  Act 
ing?  Radio  broadcasting? 

5.  How  does  what  a  person  learns  in 
school  this  year  affect  success  in  a 
future  job? 


CLOSURE 

Say  a  prayer  similar  to  the  following: 
"Lord,  thank  you  for  the  talents  and  abilities 
I  have  and  for  all  the  chances  I  have  to  learn 
more  about  myself,  about  my  world  and 
about  you.  Help  me  keep  growing  and 
learning  so  that  I  can  use  my  gifts  and 
abilities  every  day  of  my  life  for  your  glory 
and  the  good  of  other  people.  Amen." 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Students  might  interview  at  least  three 
working  people  they  know  as  to  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  job 
they  do,  the  education  and  training 
required  and  what  they  like  or  dislike 
about  the  job.  Also,  ask  adults  what 
second  or  third  careers  they  might  see 
for  themselves. 

2.  Have  students  develop  and  recite 
prayers  related  to  this  topic. 


Self- 
Direction 
and 

Responsibility 

(continued) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  talents  do  you  want  to  continue 
to  develop  as  you  grow  tow  ard  your 
future? 

2.  What  new  experiences  or  learning 
would  you  like  to  have  in  the  next  two 
vears? 
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Handout  #20  -  Lesson  24  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


SURVEY  OF  MY  TALENTS,  ABILITIES  AND  INTERESTS 

Directions:  Think  of  yourself  not  just  at  school,  but  also  at  home  and  in  other 
activitiesyou  have  tried  orare  interested  in.  Complete  the  survey 
with  as  many  things  as  you  can  think  of. 

1 .  Am  I  a  good  artist? 

2.  Am  I  good  in  sports? 

3.  Am  I  a  good  storyteller? 

4.  Am  I  a  good  student? 

5.  What  are  my  best  subjects  in  school? 

6.  What  one  or  two  things  am  I  able  to  do  better  than  anything  else? 

7.  What  things  do  I  find  difficult  to  do? 

8.  What  things  interest  me? 

9.  What  things  bore  me? 

10.  Do  I  get  along  well  with  people? 

11.  Do  I  like  nature  and  animals? 

12.  Do  I  prefer  being  indoors  or  outdoors? 

13.  Do  I  prefer  working  alone  or  with  others? 

14.  Am  I  patient  and  caring  when  someone  needs  help? 

15.  Do  I  enjoy  speaking  or  performing  in  front  of  an  audience? 
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LOOKING  AT  JOB  REQUIREMENTS 


Occupation 

Abilities  and 
Qualities 
Required 

How  Much 
Education 
Required 

Important 
Subjects  to 
Study  and  Know 
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Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Lesson  25 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

V)C  students  will: 

178.  Explore  the  effects  of  advertising  on 

making  choices 
188.   Explore  the  difficulties  experienced 

in  breaking  habits 
190.   Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject 

the  drug,  while  maintaining  status 

with  their  peer  group 

Lesson  Overview 

In  this  three-part  lesson,  students  first  expe- 
rience a  simple  exercise  in  breaking  a  habit 
and  discuss  the  influence  of  habit  in  their 
lives.  Next,  students  review  persuasion  tech- 
niques used  in  advertising  and  practice  chal- 
lenging these  techniques  in  small  groups. 
Finally,  students  focus  on  the  influence  ot 
peer  pressure,  consider  ways  to  decide  for 
themselves  and  practice  responses  which 
reject  drugs,  while  maintaining  peer  status. 

Vocabulary 

Habit  —  routine  behav  ior  done  automati- 
cally, without  thought  or  even  awareness 
Peer  pressure  —  attempts  by  others  of  a 
similar  age  to  influence  a  person's  decisions 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Samples  of  print  ads  or  tapes  of  radio 
or  TV  ads  to  illustrate  persuasion 
techniques 

•  "How  They  Get  You  to  Buy" 
(Handout  #22) 

•  "I  Challenge  This  Ad!" 
(Handout  #23) 

•  "Questioning  Peer  Pressure" 
(Handout  #24) 

•  -20  Ways  to  Say  'NO** 
(Attachment  G) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 


peer  pressure )  and  provide  practice  or,  tech- 
niques for  challenging  and  resisting  these 
influences,  especially  in  situations  involving 
alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drugs. 


TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Call  attention  to  three  influences  on  deci- 
sions and  behavior  (habit,  advertising  and 


PART  1 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  each  student  to  clasp  his  or  her 
hands  together  with  fingers  inter- 
twined (as  people  do  when  they  are 
praying).  Have  students  notice  which 
thumb  is  on  top  in  this  position.  Now 
have  students  rc-clasp  their  hands, 
this  time  with  the  opposite  thumb  on 
top.  Ask,  "How  comfortable  does 
this  feel?" 

2.  Tell  students  that  for  the  next  few 
minutes  you  will  lead  them  in  a  series 
of  actions,  including  clasping  their 
hands  together.  Each  time  they  do  it, 
they  are  to  remember  to  do  it  in  the 
second  position  ( with  the  other  thumb 
on  top). 

3.  Have  students  mirror  you  as  you  per- 
form a  series  of  actions  (touching 
vour  nose,  making  a  face,  waving 
your  arms,  etc.).  Return  frequently  to 
clasped  hands.  After  a  minute  or  so, 
stop  and  ask  the  "Content  Ques- 
tions." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Was  it  easv  or  hard  to  remember  to 
clasp  your  hands  in  the  new  way? 

2.  What  makes  it  difficult  to  do  this? 
(Habit,  being  more  familiar  doing  it 
the  usual  way.  Each  of  us  has  devel- 
oped a  habit  of  clasping  our  hands  in 
a  certain  way.  We  do  it  that  way 
automatically, without  much  thought. 
Changing  the  habit  or  pattern  of  be- 
havior we  are  accustomed  to  requires 
deliberate  thought  and  consistent  ef- 
fort.) 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  arc  sonic  other  habits  that  you 
haver  (Brushing  teeth  a  certain  way, 
tipping  back  in  chair,  biting  nails, 
etc.) 

2 .  How  easy  do  you  think  it  would  be  r< ) 
break  these  habits: 

3.  Which  do  you  tlvnk  is  easier:  break- 
ing a  habit  (such  as  swearing)  or 
being  careful  to  avoid  getting  into  the 
habit  in  the  first  placer 

4.  Have  any  of  you  ever  tried  hard  to 
break  a  habit  and  s  iccccdcdr  Did 
someone  or  something  help  you  to 
break  the  habit? 

CLOSURE 

The  difficulty  of  breaking  a  habit  is  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  hard  for  people  to  quit 
smoking,  even  when  they  know  it  is  not 
healthy  to  smoke.  For  this  reason  it  is  impor- 
tant to  be  sure  your  habits  are  healthy  and 
good  ones.  Give  some  examples  of  habits. 

( Draw  from  students  and  then  write  on 
board:  H ami's  Aiu-  Hard  to  Krkak.  ) 


PAKT2 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Say,  "Habits  are  things  we  do  auto- 
matically, without  thinking  about  it. 
Something  else  we  may  often  do  with- 
out thinking  is  believe  what  we  see 
and  hear  in  advertisements,  movies  or 
TY  shows.  People  who  make  TV 
commercials,  billboards  and  other 
ad\ erasing  want  to  influence  us  to 
buy  and  use  their  products.  They  use 
various  techniques  or  tricks  to  infill 
ence  us  to  want  their  products." 

2.  Ask,  "Think  of  an  advertisement  that 
captured  your  attention  (TV,  maga- 
zine, signs,  radk ) ).  What  caught  your 
attention?"  (If  possible,  use  samples 
of  print,  radio  or  TV  ads  to  elicit 
responses,  i 

3.  I'sing  "How  They  Get  You  to  Buv" 
(Handout  #22),  discuss  the  persua 


sion  techniques  listed  and  haw  stu- 
dents try  to  find  or  think  of  examples 
of  each. 

4.  Explain,  "Ads  we  remember  and  be- 
lieve probably  use  one  or  more  of  the 
persuasion  methods  to  influence  our 
wants  and  decisions,  whether  we  arc- 
aware  of  it  or  not.  We  can  learn  to 
recognize  hidden  persuasion  tech- 
niques and  to  ask  ourselves  questions 
to  challenge  them.  Oncofthc  impor- 
tant jobs  of  growing  up  is  learning  to 
make  healthy  and  wise  decisions  for 
ourselves.''* 

5.  Have  small  groups  of  students  use  "I 
( Challenge  This  Ad!''  ( Handout  #23  ) 
to  find  and  discuss  techniques  used  in 
ads  for  tobacco  or  alcohol.  If  pos- 
sible, have  magazines  or  taped  com- 
mercials available  for  groups. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  arc  some  persuasion  techniques 
frequently  used  in  tobacco  or  alcohol 
ads?  (You'll  be  more  popular,  richer, 
etc.,  if  you  use  them. ) 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  recognize  and 
ch.  lenge  these  techniques? 

3.  What  are  some  ways  to  challenge  ads? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  much  do  you  think  YOU  are 
influenced  by  ads?  On  what  do  von 
base  this? 

2.  What  are  some  things  (games, clothes, 
food,  etc.)  that  you  have  wanted  be- 
cause of  ads  or  commercials  you  saw? 

CLOSURE 

The  hidden  messages  about  tobacco  and 
alcohol  often  make  people  be  Hew  mvths 
about  these  drugs.  Some  of  the  myths  in- 
clude: 

•  You  have  to  drink  to  have  fun. 

•  All  good  baseball  playcrsusc  tobacco. 

•  Successful  women  smoke. 

•  Drinking  is  a  part  of  growing  up. 
What  are  some  other  myths  that  advertisers 
would  like  us  to  believe? 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 

(continued) 
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(continued) 


PART  3 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Explain,  "One  reason  that  persuasion 
techniques  of  advertisers  work  so  well 
is  that  they  appeal  to  some  basic  needs 
that  we  all  have,  especially  the  need  to 
be  accepted  and  to  belong.  These 
basic  needs  are  also  what  make  peer 
pressure  hard  to  resist.  When  others 
the  same  age  try  to  influence  our 
decisions,  there  can  be  a  feeling  of 
conflict  inside  us.  Our  need  to  be 
accepted  and  to  belong  to  a  group 
may  be  in  conflict  with  our  need  to  be 
true  to  ourselves  and  to  do  what  we 
really  think  is  right.  Peers  can  some- 
times influence  us  to  make  healthy 
choices.  Other  times,  they  may  pres- 
sure us  to  take  unreasonable  risks  or 
to  do  what  we  know  is  wrong.11 

2.  Use  "Questioning  Peer  Pressure" 
(Handout  #24)  to  discuss  ways  to 
think  about  peer  pressure.  Then 
present  the  following  scenario: 

"Suppose  your  friend  claims  that 
smoking  is  'in1  with  all  the  kids  that 
are  fun  to  be  with.  He  has  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  wants  you  to  join  him 
after  school  to  smoke  them.  He  says 
only  wimps  are  afraid  to  smoke.  You 
do  not  want  to  smoke,  but  you  don't 
want  to  lose  vour  friend  either.11 

Ask,  "What  can  you  say  or  do?11 

3.  Have  class  brainstorm  possible  strat- 
egies. (See  Attachment  G,  "Ways  to 
Say  "NO111  for  suggestions  of  ways  to 
reject  the  drug,  while  maintaining 
status  with  peers.  )  Then  ask  students 
to  role-play  one  they  think  would 
work  best.  (See  "Possible  Extension 
Activities.*'1) 


3.  What  is  an  example  of  positive  peer 
pressure?  (When  a  peer  influences 
you  to  help  someone  else.) 

4.  How  can  you  handle  pressure  from 
your  peers  to  do  what  is  wrong,  risky 
or  unhealthy? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  some  people  who 
became  famous  or  successful  by  be- 
ing themselves  instead  of  going  along 
with  the  crowd?  ( Martin  I  Aither  King, 
Jr.,  Jesus,  etc.) 

6.  Why  is  it  important  to  make  your  own 
decisions  when  peers  pressure  you  to 
use  alcohol,  tobacco  or  other  drugs? 
(It's  your  body  and  your  life.  If  you 
wreck  it  with  drugs,  it  is  you  who  will 
suffer,  not  them.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Name  three  responses  you  could  use 
to  turn  down  drugs,  cigarettes  or 
alcohol  and  still  be  okay  with  your 
friends. 

CLOSURE 

Have  students  discuss,  "What  influences 
our  decisions  and  behaviors?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each.11 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Have  pairs  or  teams  of  students  think 
of  various  situations  involving  pres- 
sure to  use  tobacco,  alcohol  or  other 
drugs.  Students  present  the  situa- 
tions and  role-play  possible  responses. 

2.  Groups  of  students  may  think  of  a 
recent  movie,  TV  show,  music  video 
or  popular  song  which  uses  hidden 
messages  (like  those  on  the  "How 
They  Get  You  to  Buy11  handout)  to 
encourage  myths  about  and  use  of 
tobacco,  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 ,  What  is  peer  pressure? 

2.  How  are  peer  pressure  and  advertis- 
ing similar?  How  do  they  differ?  { They 
both  try  to  influence  you,  Peers  are 
personal  and  near  us;  ads  are  always 
on,  but  the  people  are  not  real  to  us. ) 
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HOW  THEY  GET  YOU  TO  BUY 

Commercials  and  ads  you  remember  probably  use  one  or  more  of  these 
methods  of  persuasion.  These  methods  can  influence  you  without  your  even 
knowing  it.  If  you  lean  to  recognize  the  persuasion  techniques,  you  probably 
won't  be  influenced  so  easily. 

Try  to  recall  an  example  of  some  of  the  persuasion  methods  below. 


1.  TESTIMONIAL 

2.  BANDWAGON 

3.  GLAMOUR 

4.  FLATTERY 

5.  RELIEF 

6.  ENJOYMENT/NEED 

7.  HUMOR 

8.  REPETITION 

9.  JINGLES 

10.  VISUAL  APPEAL 

11.  SNOB  APPEAL 

12.  FACTS  &  PROOF 

13.  SUBLIMINAL 


Features  advice  from  an  expert,  star  or  famous 
person. 

Everybody's  buying  this! 

It  will  make  you  attractive  or  "cool." 

You  deserve  to  have  this.  Nothing's  too  good  for 
you.  Treat  yourself! 

It  will  take  you  away  from  it  all,  stop  your  pain,  solve 
your  problems. 

You  must  have  this  to  have  fun,  be  happy  or  have 
friends. 

Cartoons,  funny  situations  make  people  laugh. 

Certain  words,  phrases  or  product  names  are  re- 
peated. 

Easy-to-remember  rhymes,  sayings  and  "catchy" 
music  are  used. 

Eye-catching  words  or  images,  bold  headlines,  col- 
orful pictures,  etc.  are  used. 

Rich  and  famous  people  use  this.  You  will  be  like 
them  if  you  use  it. 

Focus  is  on  giving  research,  numbers,  facts.  May 
only  be  part  of  the  real  facts. 

Using  soft  words  or  flashes  of  pictures  to  get  a 
message  to  your  brain,  even  though  you  may  not  be 
conscious  of  the  message. 
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Handout  #23  -  Lesson  25  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


I  CHALLENGE  THIS  AD! 

Directions:  Find  a  magazine  ad  for  tobacco  or  alcohol,  or  recall  and  write 
a  brief  description  of  a  radio  or  TV  commercial  for  beer.  Use  the 
following  questions  to  challenge  the  ad. 


1.    What  method  of  persuasion  is  being  used  in  the  ad? 


2.    Is  what  the  ad  is  suggesting  really  true? 

(Will  this  product  really  make  a  person  have  more  fun?  Be  better 
looking?  More  popular?  More  athletic?) 


3.    Does  anybody  really  need  this  product?  Does  it  matter  if  a  lot  of 
other  people  are  buying  it  or  not? 


Does  the  famous  person  in  tnis  ad  really  use  or  like  this  product 
or  is  she  or  he  just  being  paid  to  say  this?  Do  I  need  or  want  this 
product  just  because  someone  famous  uses  it? 


5.     Is  this  product  healthy  or  safe  for  me  to  use?  Is  it  the  best  quality 
for  the  best  price? 


6.    Does  anything  in  this  ad  not  make  sense? 
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Handout  #24  -  Lesson  25  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


QUESTIONING  PEER  PRESSURE 

You  are  responsible  for  your  decisions  and  you  are  the  one  who  will 
experience  the  consequences  of  your  decisions.  Since  being  yourself  and 
making  good  choices  for  yourself  is  important,  think  carefully  about  what 
you  are  being  pressured  to  do. 

When  your  peers  are  trying  to  persuade  you  to  do  something,  ask  yourself 
these  questions: 

1 .  Do  I  really  want  to  do  what  they  are  asking  me  to  do? 

2.  Do  I  feel  inside  that  this  is  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do? 

3.  Does  it  involve  doing  something  that  is  illegal,  immoral  or 
unreasonably  risky? 

4.  Are  they  concerned  about  what  is  best  for  me? 

5.  Will  I  be  happy  with  the  possible  consequences? 

6.  What  does  my  conscience  tell  me  is  the  right  thing  to  do? 
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20  WAYS  TO  SAY  "NO" 

1 .  "No  thanks,  I'm  not  into  chemicals." 

2.  "I'm  spacey  enough  without  it." 

3.  "No,  thanks,  I  have  a  report  due  tomorrow  and  I  need  to  think 

tonight." 

4.  "No  thanks,  I  have  an  allergic  reaction  to  it." 

5.  "I  stayed  up  late  last  night  and  my  eyes  are  already  red." 

6.  "No,  I  need  all  the  brains  I've  got." 

7.  "I'm  trying  to  make  the  track  team  and  I  hear  the  smoke's  bad  for  your 

lungs." 

8.  "Are  you  crazy?  I  don't  even  smoke  cigarettes." 

9.  "I'm  not  into  chemical  highs." 

10.  "No,  I've  tried  it  and  I  don't  like  it." 

11.  "I  don't  want  to  die  young." 

12.  "No,  I  already  fight  enough  with  my  parents." 

13.  "No,  I  might  want  to  start  a  healthy  family  someday." 

14.  "No  thanks,  I  just  read  a  new  study  on  its  harmful  effects." 

15.  "I'm  into  wellness." 

16.  "It  doesn't  do  anything  for  me." 

1 7.  "This  is  allergy  season  and  my  eyes  are  already  red." 

18.  "No  thanks,  I  don't  need  that  stuff." 

19.  "I  have  a  big  test  tomorrow  and  I'd  like  to  remember  what  I  study 

tonight." 

20.  "Chicken?  Do  you  see  any  feathers  on  me?" 

o  v  O 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

191.  Identify  the  physical  and  behavior 
effects  produced  by  nicotine,  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  on  the  brain  and 
other  body  parts 

192.  Identity'  that  hered'ry  has  an  influ- 
ence on  their  ow  n  use  of  nicotine, 
alcohol  and  other  drugs 

193.  Identify'  that  addiction  is  a  disease 
and  needs  treatment  like  oilier  dis- 
eases 

Lesson  Overview 

Information  about  drugs  and  their  effects  is 
presented  and  discussed.  Individuals  com- 
plete a  quiz  on  myths  regarding  alcohol  and 
then  work  in  groups  to  find  answ  ers  to  the 
quiz  in  an  informational  handout. 

Basic  Information 

In  this  lesson  and  the  follow  ing  lesson,  the 
term  "alcohol"  refers  to  the  mood-altering 
drug,  ethyl  alcohol.  Since  alcohol  abuse  is 
the  number  one  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  since  alcohol  is  most  readily 
available  to  young  people,  it  is  important 
not  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
abuse,  as  compared  with  other  drugs. 

Vocabulary 

Drug  —  substance  other  than  food  that, 
w  hen  taken  into  the  body,  changes  the  way 
the  body  works 

Medicine  —  drugs  intended  to  cause  help- 
ful changes  in  the  body 
Chemical  dependency  --  a  strong  feeling 
of  need  for  a  drug  that  causes  people  to  keep 
taking  the  drug  even  when  it  is  harmful 
Heredity       the  passing  of  family  traits 
from  parents,  grandparents  and  other  an 
cestors  to  their  children 

Suggested  Materials 

•    "Knowing  the  Facts  about  Drugs" 
(Attachment  1 1 1 


•  "Myths  about  Alcohol"  (Handout 
#25) 

•  "Facts  about  Alcohol  Abuse"  (Hand- 
out #26) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  information  about  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  other  drugs,  their  effects  on  a  person's 
body  and  mind  and  risks  involved,  includ- 
ing the  risk  of  chemical  dependency. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Use  "Knowing  the  Facts  about 
Drugs"  (Attachment  H)  to  present 
information  about  drugs  and  their 
effects.  You  may  duplicate  this  for  use 
as  a  study  text  for  students,  if  desired. 
Use  the  "Content  Questions"  to  en- 
courage discussion.  This  could  ^c 
done  in  small  or  large  groups. 

2.  Distribute  "Myths  about  Alcohol' 
(Handout  #25)  and  have  individual 
students  complete  it.  Next,  divide 
students  into  groups  of  two  tp  four 
and  give  them  "Facts  about  Alcohol 
Abuse"  (Handout  #26).  Have  the 
groups  use  this  handout  to  search  for 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  statements  on  "Myths 
about  Alcohol"  (  Handout#25  (.Con- 
duct class  discussion  of  evidence  found 
by  groups. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "drugs": 

2.  What  is  medicine? 

3.  Give  examples  of  prescription  drugs 
and  non- prescription  ( o\ er  the 
counter}  drugs. 

4.  How  do  various  medicines  help  a 
person  be  healthy?  (By  lighting  dis 
ease,  prev  enting  disease,  relieving  pain 
and  symptoms. )  Why  is  it  important 
to  read  and  understand  labels  and 
directions  for  medicines: 
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5.  What  arc  important  safety  rules  for 
using  medicines?  (See  "Extension 
Activity") 

6.  What  does  "the  risk  of  harm  from 
drugs"  mean? 

7.  How  can  helpful  medicine  be  harm- 
ful? 

8.  How  does  a  drug  affect  more  than 
one  part  of  the  body? 

9.  What  is  a  mood-altering  drug? 

10.  What  are  three  categories  of  mood- 
altering  drugs? 

1 1 .  How  do  depressants  affect  the  body? 

12.  How  do  stimulants  affect  the  body? 

13.  How  do  hallucinogens  affect  the 
body? 

14.  Which  type  of  drug  is  caffeine?  How 
does  it  affect  the  body?  What  prod- 
ucts contain  the  drug  caffeine? 

15.  Which  type  of  drug  is  nicotine?  How 
does  it  affect  the  body?  What  contains 
nicotine? 

16.  What  type  of  drug  is  alcohol  and  how 
does  it  affect  the  body? 

1 7.  What  type  ofdrug  is  marijuana?  How 
does  it  affect  the  body? 

18.  What  type  ofdrug  is  cocaine?  How 
does  it  affect  the  body? 

19.  What  is  chemical  dependency? 

20.  What  is  alcoholism? 

21.  How  does  chemical  dependency  or 
alcoholism  affect  a  person's  life?  The 
lives  of  others? 

22.  What  unreasonable  risks  are  involved 
in  choosing  to  smoke  or  chew  to- 
bacco? In  choosing  to  drink  alcohol? 
In  choosing  to  take  other  drugs? 

23.  What  laws  control  cigarette  smoking? 

24.  What  conditions  increase  the  risks 
involved  in  drinking  or  using  drugs? 

25.  How  does  heredity  affect  the  risks  of 
drinking  and  using  drugs? 

26.  How  can  a  chemically  addicted  per- 
son or  their  family  get  help? 

27.  Why  do  alcoholic  people  keep  drink- 
ing alcohol,  even  when  it  causes  them 
trouble?  Why  do  chemically  depen- 
dent people  keep  using  drugs?  (Re- 
cause  they  have  a  disease  and  are 
addicted  to  it.  They  need  help  to 
quit.) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Why  do  you  think  most  young  people 
choose  not  to  smoke? 

2.  What  reasons  would  you  give  for 
choosing  not  to  smoke? 

3.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  tried 
to  quit  smoking?  Did  habit  and  de- 
pendency on  the  chemicals  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  quit? 

4.  What  are  some  good  reasons  for  you 
not  to  drink  alcohol?  Or  use  drugs 
improperly? 

CLOSURE 

Have  students  discuss,  "What  did  you  learn 
today  about  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other 
drugs  that  you  didn't  know  before?  What 
new  responses  could  you  add  to  your  list  of 
ways  to  turn  down  drugs  if  you  arc  invited 
to  smoke,  drink  or  use  other  drugs?'1 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Discuss  important  safety  rules  for  us- 
ing medicine.  Students  could  make  a 
poster  of  these  rules.  Suggested  rules 
include: 

•  Follow  directions. 

•  Be  aware  of  side  effects. 

•  Don't  take  over-the-counter  drugs  if 
you  don't  really  need  them. 

•  Store  drugs  carefully  with  labels  on. 

•  Keep  away  from  small  children. 

•  Never  take  someone  else's  medicine. 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  your  doctor  about 
symptoms  and  effects  of  medicine. 

2.  Discuss  how  advertising,  TV  shows 
and  movies  promote  belief  that  no 
one  should  ever  feel  pain  or  discom- 
fort, that  medicine  will  reduce  any 
discomfort  quickly  and  that  stronger 
medicine  is  better.  Have  students  find 
examples  of  ads  which  promote  those 
attitudes.  Practice  challenging  these 
notions. 

3.  Have  teams  of  students  think  of  at 
least  10  safe  and  healthy  ways  to  have 
fun  and  feel  good  without  taking 
drugs,  drinking  or  smoking.  Have  a 
contest  to  see  which  team  can  think 
of  more  wavs. 
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KNOWING  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  DRUGS 

What  are  drugs? 

Drugs  are  substances  other  than  food  that,  when  taken  into  the  body,  change  the  way 
the  bodyworks.  Medicines  are  drugs  intended  to  cause  helpful  changes  in  the  body. 
Prescription  drugs  are  medicines  that  can  only  be  bought  with  an  order  from  a 
doctor.  Over-the-counter  drugs  (OTC)  are  medicines  which  can  be  bought  without 
a  prescription  in  stores. 

Examples  of  medicines  include: 

Pain  relievers  and  fever  reducers  (aspirin,  ibuprofen) 
Antibiotics,  which  fight  diseases,  etc.  caused  by  bacteria 
Vaccines,  which  prevent  diseases  like  measles 

Insulin,  which  helps  people  who  have  the  disease  diabetes  to  live  normally. 

Safety  rules  for  medicines: 

Follow  instructions. 

Know  what  it  is  for. 

Keep  away  from  small  children. 

Store  carefully  with  label  on. 

Never  take  someone  else's  prescription. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  doctor  about  effects. 

Medicine  must  be  used  very  carefully.  If  labels  and  directions  are  not  understood  and 
followed  responsibly,  medicines  can  cause  harm  to  the  body. 

Risks  of  medicines  include: 

Overdose  —  harmful  effects  of  taking  too  much  of  a  drug 

Side-effects  —  unwanted  effects  of  a  drug  on  other  parts  of  the  body  (e.g., 
stomachache,  drowsiness,  hair  loss,  sleepiness) 

Drug  interaction  —  different  or  harmful  effects  caused  by  more  than  one  drug  in 
the  body  at  the  same  time  (e.g.,  alcohol  and  pain  relievers). 

Non-medicine  drugs: 

Caffeine  —  found  in  coffee,  diet  pills,  many  soft  drinks,  chocolate  and  drugs 

Nicotine  —  in  cigarettes,  cigars,  chewing  tobacco,  snuff 

Alcohol  —  in  beer,  wine,  whiskey,  other  liquor 

Other  drugs  —  cocaine,  marijuana,  PCP,  crack,  LSD,  heroin,  etc. 

How  drugs  affect  the  body  and  mind 

Drugs  are  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream  (circulatory  system)  through  the  stomach 
or  lungs.  The  circulatory  system  carries  the  drug  in  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
including  the  brain.  Drugs  which  change  the  way  the  brain  and  central  nervous 
system  work  are  called  mind-altering  or  mood-altering  drugs.  The  central 
nervous  system  (including  the  brain)  is  the  control  system  of  the  body.  It  controls 
movement,  breathing,  heartbeat  and  other  body  actions.  Mind-altering  drugs  affect 
the  way  a  person  thinks,  feels  and  acts. 

(continued) 
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KNOWING  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  DRUGS  (continued) 

Alcohol  is  an  example  of  a  drug  that  slows  down  the  control  work  of  the 
brain.  People  using  alcohol  cannot  respond  as  quickly  as  usual  and  are  more  likely  to 
have  accidents,  do  poor  work  or  lose  control  of  their  behavior.  Alcohol  is  a 
depressant  a  kind  of  mood-altering  drug,  which  slows  down  responses  and  body 
functions.  Other  depressants  include:  heroin,  codeine,  valium,  opium  and  other 
narcotics  and  tranquilizers. 

Stimulants  are  mood-altering  drugs  that  speed  up  responses  and  body 
functions.  Caffeine  and  nicotine  are  stimulants.  Stimulant  drugs  are  found  in  the 
various  forms  of  tobacco,  many  soft  drinks,  coffee,  diet  pills,  "stay  awake"  pills, 
cocaine  and  speed. 

Another  type  of  mood-altering  drug  is  hallucinogens.  These  drugs  change 
or  distort  what  a  person  sees,  hears,  feels,  senses  or  thinks.  Some  examples  of 
hallucinogens  are  marijuana,  LSD  and  PCP. 

Mood-altering  drugs  can  cause  chemical  dependency.  People  with  the 
disease  of  chemical  dependency  have  a  strong  feeling  of  need  for  a  drug  that  causes 
them  to  keep  taking  the  drug,  even  when  it  is  harmful.  Alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  are  chemical  dependencies.  These  diseases  cause  many  problems  for  the 
persons  using  the  drug  and  for  their  families  and  other  people  in  their  lives,  too.  The 
desire  for  the  drug  becomes  the  most  important  thing  in  a  chemically  dependent 
person's  life.  People  with  the  disease  of  alcoholism  or  other  chemical  dependencies 
are  ill  and  need  help  in  order  to  get  well.  Their  families  need  help,  too. 

Anyone  who  uses  alcohol  or  other  mood-altering  drugs  risks  becoming 
chemically  dependent.  Some  conditions  increase  the  risks  of  harm  even  more.  These 
conditions  include  using  larger  or  stronger  amounts  of  the  drug,  although  some 
drugs  like  cocaine  are  so  harmful  that  using  them  3ven  once  can  cause  death. 
Activities  such  as  driving,  swimming,  skiing  or  operating  dangerous  equipment  while 
underthe  influence  of  adrug  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  harm.  Differences  in  people 
affect  how  much  harm  a  drug  may  cause.  These  differences  include  age,  body  size, 
gender,  health,  fitness  and  maturity  of  body  organs. 

Children  and  teens  may  be  harmed  more  because  their  organs  are  not  fully 
developed  and  because  their  bodies  are  smaller  and  do  not  contain  as  much  liquid 
in  which  the  drug  can  be  diluted.  (Try  this  experiment:  mix  two  drops  of  food 
coloring  in  a  pint  of  water  and  two  drops  in  a  quart  of  water.  Compare  how  strong 
the  color  is.) 

Heredity  is  the  passing  of  family  traits  from  parents,  grandparents  and  other 
ancestors  to  their  children.  You  inherited  some  of  the  ways  your  brain  and  body  cells 
would  react  to  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  It  is  important  to  know  how  your  parents 
and  other  ancestors  reacted  to  drugs,  including  alcohol.  Children  and  grandchildren 
of  alcoholics  or  chemically  dependent  people  do  not  inherit  the  disease,  but  they 
inherit  a  greater  risk  of  becoming  alcoholic  or  chemically  dependent  if  they  drink  or 
use  drugs. 
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MYTHS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL 

Instructions:  Answer  "True"  or  "False"  after  each  statement 

1.  People  drive  better  after  a  few  drinks. 

2.  I  don't  know  any  alcoholics. 

3.  Most  alcoholics  are  skid  row  bums. 

4.  Alcoholics  could  just  stop  drinking  if  they  realiy  tried. 

5.  Alcoholics  are  morally  weak. 

6.  All  alcoholics  drink  in  the  morning. 

7.  You  can't  become  an  alcoholic  by  drinking  only  beer. 

8.  Alcoholics  drink  every  day. 

9.  Women  don't  become  alcoholics. 

10.  People  who  only  drink  at  parties  aren't  alcoholics. 

1 1 .  Alcohol  is  not  considered  a  drug  and  is  less  harmful 
than  marijuana. 

12.  If  parents  don't  drink,  the  children  won't  drink. 

13.  Drinking  alcohol  helps  people  think  better. 

14.  Alcohol  is  a  stimulant. 

1 5.  Black  coffee  and  a  shower  will  sober  you  up. 

16.  People  are  always  friendlier  when  they're  drunk. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 


1. 

Q. 

A. 

2. 

Q. 

A. 

3. 

Q. 

A 

M. 

4. 

Q. 

A 

5. 

Q. 

A. 

6. 

Q. 

A. 

7. 

Q. 

A. 

o. 

n 

A. 

9. 

Q. 

A. 

10. 

Q. 

A. 

11. 

Q. 

A. 

12. 

Q. 

A. 

What  is  usually  meant  by  the  term  "alcohol  use"? 
Drinking  a  substance  that  contains  alcohol. 

Is  it  dangerous  to  drink  large  amounts  of  alcohol? 

Yes.  One  quart  of  alcohol  drunk  by  a  person  of  average  size  is 

enough  to  kill  him  or  her. 

What  is  a  common  cause  of  nonviolent  death  met  by  people  who  get 
drunk  on  alcohol? 

They  are  helpless  and  choke  to  death  when  they  inhale  (breathe  in) 
their  own  vomit. 

What  is  meant  by  "abuse"? 

Abuse  means  to  use  wrongly,  to  misuse  or  to  use  too  much. 
What  is  alcohol  abuse? 

Drinking  so  much  that  it  harms  or  threatens  the  safety  of  the 
drinker,  as  well  as  other  people. 

What  is  an  example  of  alcohol  abuse? 

Driving  a  car  after  having  had  too  much  to  drink.  Even  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  can  affect  a  person's  ability. 

What  is  drunkenness? 

Drunkenness  is  the  temporary  loss  of  physical  or  mental  powers 
caused  by  drinking  too  much  alcohol. 

What  is  alcoholism? 

Alcoholism  isan  illness  that  makesa  person  unableto  stopdrinking 
alcoholic  beverages. 

What  is  a  beverage? 

A  beverage  is  a  liquid  used  or  prepared  for  drinking. 
Who  is  an  alcoholic? 

A  person  who  has  lost  control  over  his  or  her  drinking  habit. 
Who  might  become  an  alcoholic? 

Anyone  wno  drinks  alcohol  —  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  bright 
or  not  bright,  educated  or  school  dropout. 

Why  ;s  alcoholism  considered  to  be  an  illness? 

Because  those  who  suffer  from  it  rely  upon  alcohol  to  get  them 

through  the  day. 


(continued) 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  (continued) 


13.  Q.     If  a  person  can't  seem  to  have  fun  without  drinking  alcohol,  might 

he  or  she  be  in  danger? 
A.     Possibly.  He  or  she  might  be  well  on  the  way  toward  becoming  an 
alcoholic. 

14.  Q.    Which  type  of  drinker  is  most  likely  to  become  an  alcoholic? 

A.  One  who  drinks  to  forget  his  or  her  worries,  to  escape  from  reality 
or  to  gain  courage  to  face  the  problems  of  living. 

15.  Q.    What  is  meant  by  "intoxicated"? 

A.  Intoxicated  usually  refers  to  a  person  who  has  drunk  so  much 
alcohol  that  he  or  she  has  become  unable  to  function  normally. 

16.  Q.    Why  is  it  so  important  that  everyone  know  about  alcohol  and  its 

effects? 

A.  Because  alcoholism  now  ranks  as  the  third  leading  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States. 

17.  Q.     Should  young  people  be  concerned  about  alcohol  abuse? 

A.  Yes.  A  government  study  has  reported  that  more  than  three  million 
teenagers  are  suffering  with  serious  drinking  problems. 

18.  Q.    What  should  a  person  know  in  order  to  make  a  right  decision  about 

his  or  her  use  of  alcohol? 
A.     He  or  she  should  know  about  alcohol's  effects  on  the  mind  and 
body. 

19.  Q.     Is  alcohol  a  drug? 

A.    Yes.  The  use  of  alcohol  can  become  a  habit  that  is  hard  to  break. 

20.  Q.    What  is  America's  number  one  drug  problem? 

A.     Alcoholism.  About  10  million  Americans  suffer  from  that  illness. 

21.  Q.     Why  do  many  young  people  start  drinking? 

A.  They  follow  the  example  of  older  people  —  usually  their  parents. 
They  believe  that  "everybody  is  doing  it."  They  think  that  they  will 
have  a  good  time  if  they  drink. 

22.  Q.    Why  do  some  people  think  that  it's  "cool"  to  get  drunk? 

A.  They  haven't  given  much  thought  to  the  danger  they  are  in  when 
they  get  drunk  and  lose  sight  of  what  is  happening  around  them. 
Being  clumsy,  slow-witted  and  unable  to  think  or  talk  is  not  being 
"cool." 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  (continued) 

23. 

Q- 

Is  it  manly  or  macho  to  get  drunk? 

A 

A. 

it  is  noi  any  more  maniy  10  anriK  too  mucn  man  n  is  10  eat  too 

mucn. 

24. 

Q. 

I    a    >  1                      |                                                                                11*1                 It               1*1  — «. 

Why  do  many  people  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

A 

M. 

i  o  buudiizt?  or  lo  overcome  leeunyb  ot  uoreaom,  anger,  sadness, 

Tear  or  gum. 

25. 

Q. 

Which  kind  of  alcohol  is  used  in  beverages? 

A 

cinyi  aiconoi  ouiamea  irom  grams,  sucn  as  uaney,  corn,  wneai  or 

lytr,  Ul    llUill  1  1  UI I  J  U  ICcb. 

26. 

Q. 

Is  alcohol  medicine? 

A. 

Alcohol  does  not  cure  sickness.  However,  some  medicines  contain 

alcohol. 

27. 

Q. 

Is  alcohol  an  "upper"  or  a  "downer"? 

A. 

Alcohol  reduces  the  brain's  control  over  how  a  person  acts.  It  is 

generally  considered  to  be  a  "downer." 

28. 

Q. 

Is  all  alcohol  the  same? 

A. 

No.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  used  in  drinks.  Methyl  alcohol  —  also  known 

as  wood  alcohol  —  is  used  in  hair  tonics  and  rubbing  alcohol.  Small 

amountsof  methyl  alcohol  can  cause  blindness;  largeamountscan 

kill.  Denatured  alcohol  is  ethyl  alcohol  mixed  with  methyl  alcohol 

or  benzine.  It  is  unfit  for  drinking. 

29. 

0. 

Can  a  person  get  "hooked"  on  alcohol  as  he  orshe  might  on  other 

drugs? 

A. 

V    /                          A      I                  1                 1   *                                               1              1                  1                 1           •                                                         II*  11 

Yes.  Alcoholics  need  alcohol,  just  as  addicts  need  drugs. 

30. 

Q. 

What  danger  might  be  involved  when  people  drink  alcoholic 

beverages? 

A. 

Alcohol  can  affect  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It  can  cause 

them  to  say  or  do  things  they  might  be  ashamed  of  if  they  were 

sober. 

31. 

Q. 

What  effect  does  alcohol  have  on  a  drinker's  brain? 

A. 

It  slows  the  brain's  ability  to  process  information  and  to  control 

bodily  functioning.  It  reduces  a  person's  ability  to  judge  right  from 

wrong. 

uiO  (continued) 
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32.  Q.    After  people  drink  alcohol,  are  they  able  to  think  more  clearly  and 

move  faster? 

A.  No.  Alcohol  dulls  their  ability  to  think  and  slows  their  ability  to 
move. 

33.  Q.    What  happens  to  some  young  people  who  drink  too  much 

alcohol? 

A.  Young  people  who  abuse  alcohol  usually  experience  harmful 
consequences.  Their  school  work  suffers.  They  have  difficulty 
getting  along  with  members  of  their  families.  They  may  drop  out 
of  school.  They  develop  health  and  emotional  problems.  Some 
even  commit  suicide. 

34.  Q.     How  does  drinking  too  much  alcohol  affect  a  person's  employ- 

ment? 

A.  Being  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  can  affect  the  quality  of 
one's  work.  A  person  may  be  less  productive  or  more  likely  to 
make  errors.  If  operating  machinery,  this  can  jeopardize  the  life 
and  health  of  the  drinker  and  of  others.  Frequently  missing  work 
or  coming  in  late  can  lead  to  being  fired.  Employers  who  recog- 
nize these  signs  sometimes  require  an  employee  to  go  to  treat- 
ment for  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

35.  Q.     Is  being  drunk  in  public  a  crime? 

A.  In  *,ome  states  it  is;  in  other  states,  drunkenness  is  treated  as  an 
illness.  However,  if  people  break  laws  while  they  are  drunk, 
society  holds  them  responsible  for  their  illegal  conduct. 

36.  Q.    Should  people  get  into  cars  that  are  being  driven  by  those  they 

feel  have  had  too  much  to  drink? 
A.     No.  Their  lives  could  be  in  danger  if  they  do.  Good  friends  don't 
let  others  drive  cars  or  any  motorized  vehicle  when  they  a  re  drunk. 

37.  Q.    When  the  host  or  hostess  at  a  party  offers  an  alcoholic  beverage, 

is  the  guest  ever  right  in  saying,  "No  thanks,  I'm  driving." 
A.    Yes.  Drivers  who  won't  take  a  drink  show  that  they  really  care 
abouttheir  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  passengers.  They  also  show 
that  they  care  for  the  safety  of  other  people  who  drive  on  the 
highway  with  them. 

38.  Q.    Is  it  being  unfriendly  to  say,  "No  thanks"  when  an  alcoholic  drink 

is  offered? 

A.     No.  True  friends  never  try  to  force  alcohol  on  a  nondrinker. 

-  ,  a  (continued) 
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39.  Q.    Who  are  social  drinkers? 

A.  People  who  accept  drinks  because  others  around  them  are  drink- 
ing. They  can  usually  "take  it  or  leave  it." 

40.  Q.    What  risk  do  social  drinkers  take? 

A.    They  take  a  chance  that  they  might  become  heavy  drinkers. 

41 .  Q.    Which  contains  more  alcohol:  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  glass  of  wine  or 

a  "shot"  of  whiskey? 
A.    All  three  contain  about  the  same  amount:  one-half  ounce  of 
alcohol. 

42     Q.    Will  drinking  coffee  sober  a  person  who  has  had  too  much  to 
drink? 

A.  No.  Coffee,  cold  showers  and  fresh  air  can  help  keep  a  drinker 
awake,  but  they  won't  clear  his  or  her  mind. 

43.  Q.    What  is  a  hangover? 

A.  It's  the  body's  reaction  to  too  much  alcohol.  People  with  hang- 
overs often  feel  tired,  have  headaches  and  throw  up. 

44.  Q.    Do  all  Americans  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

A.     No.  About  one-third  of  all  Americans  do  not  drink. 

45.  Q.    Why  don't  some  adults  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

A.  Some  believe  it  is  wrong  to  drink  alcohol.  Some  don't  like  the  taste. 
Some  feel  that  alcohol  is  bad  for  their  health.  Some  feel  that  they 
should  not  drink  if  they  are  going  to  drive  a  car  or  make  important 
decisions. 

46.  Q.    What  reason  do  some  people  give  for  their  decision  not  to  drink? 
A.    They  want  to  keep  their  bodies  and  minds  clean  and  alert. 

47.  Q.     Can  a  young  person  choose  to  be  drug  free? 

A.  Yes.  Choosing  not  to  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs  is  choosing  to  live 
a  healthy  life.  Young  people  who  make  this  choice  are  finding  lots 
of  ways  to  have  fun  with  their  friends  without  drinking  or  using 
drugs. 

48.  Q.    What  can  a  drug-free  person  do  about  parties  at  which  others  are 

drinking  alcohol? 

A.  The  wisest  choice  is  to  avoid  parties  at  which  alcohol  or  drugs  are 
being  offered.  Find  others  who  also  choose  not  to  drink  and 
support  each  other  by  attending  or  hosting  drug-free  parties. 

(continued) 
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49.  Q.    How  can  people  know  when  they  are  being  hurt  by  the  role  that 

alcohol  is  playing  in  their  lives? 
A.  They  hear  their  friends  express  concern  about  their  drinking.  They 
begin  to  drink  to  get  relief  from  their  problems.  They  sometimes 
black  out  while  they  are  drinking.  They  get  into  trouble  with  the 
police.  They  can't  keep  promises  made  to  themselves  to  cut  back 
on  their  drinking. 

50.  Q.    Can  alcoholism  be  controlled? 

A.  Yes.  Millions  of  recovering  alcoholics  have  learned  to  live  without 
alcohol. 

51.  Q.    What  is  the  first  step  people  must  take  toward  controlling  their 

alcohol  illness? 

A.  They  must  understand  that  they  are  ill  and  that  they  need  help  to 
get  well. 

52.  Q.     How  is  alcohol  abuse  usually  treated? 

A.  Alcoholics  or  chemically-dependent  persons  are  often  encouraged 
or  required  to  receive  chemical  dependency  treatment.  Recovery 
from  this  disease  usually  requires  education  about  the  disease  and 
its  effects  and  ongoing  support  in  order  to  live  drug  free. 

53.  Q.    What  is  Alcoholics  Anonymous? 

A.  It  is  a  group  of  recovering  alcoholics  who  help  each  other  to  quit 
drinking  and  using  drugs  in  order  to  live  a  happy  and  sober  life. 

54.  Q.     How  might  a  person  obtain  free  information  about  Alcoholics 

Anonymous? 

A.  Write  to  A. A.  World  Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  459,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

55.  Q.    What  is  Alateen? 

A.  Alateen  is  an  organization  of  young  people,  ages  12  to  20,  who 
meet  regularly  all  over  the  U.S.  They  help  one  another  with  family 
problems  caused  by  parents,  family  members  or  friends  who 
cannot  control  their  drinking  or  use  of  other  drugs. 

56.  Q.    Where  can  one  write  to  obtain  information  about  Alateen? 

A.  Write  to:  Alateen,  P.O.  Box  182,  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10010. 
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Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

219.  Identity  examples  of  conflict  in  their 
own  lives 

224.   Defend  the  value  of  peacemaking 
23 1 .  Identify'  situations  which  may  lead  to 
conflict  and  how  to  improve  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  a  story  of  a  typical  middle-grade 
conflict  situation,  students  identify  a  series 
of  events  or  cycle  of  a  growing  conflict. 
Students  then  share  examples  of  other  con- 
flict situations  they  experience.  Finally,  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  reflect  on  the  value  of 
being  a  peacemaker. 

Basse  Information 

In  this,  the  first  of  three  lessons  on  conflict 
resolution,  the  idea  of  a  conflict  cycle  is 
introduced.  In  subsequent  lessons,  this  cycle 
will  be  used  to  discuss  the  role  of  emotions 
in  conflict  and  to  illustrate  points  at  which  a 
person  can  choose  more  effective,  healthy 
and  peaceful  responses. 

Vocabulary 

Conflict — disagreement,  unrest  or  struggle 
between  people  or  within  a  person 
Peacemaking  —  does  not  mean  avoiding 
all  conflict,  but  rather  involves  listening  to 
all  sides  in  a  conflict  and  finding  solutions 
that  respect  the  needs  and  feelings  of  every- 
one involved 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Tasha\s  Story"  (Attachment  I) 

•  New  Testament 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  recognize  conflict  and 
identify  ways  conflict  grows.  Draw  attention 
to  the  meaning  and  value  of  peacemaking. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  story  of  Tasha  (Attachment 
I). 

2.  Write  the  word  "conflict™  on  the 
board.  Ask,  "What  does  conflict 
mean?"  (Disagreement,  struggle, 
unrest  between  people  or  within  a 
person. ) 

3.  Use  the  continuum  in  Figure  27.1  to 
explain  the  range  of  conflict  from 
small  disagreement  to  full-blown  war. 
Most  wars  begin  as  little  conflicts. 

4.  Ask,  "How  did  Tasha\s  conflict 
grow?" 

5.  Use  the  "Conflict  Cycle"  diagram 
with  specific  examples  from  "Tasha\s 
vStory"  to  illustrate  how  a  conflict  can 
grow  from  a  misunderstanding  to  a 
feud  between  groups. 

6.  Ask  students  to  take  a  minute  to  think 
of  some  examples  of  conflicts  in  their 
lives  and  jot  them  down  on  paper. 
Then  invite  students  to  share  some 
examples.  Help  them  identify*  how 
the  conflicts  may  have  grown  from 
small  disagreements. 

7.  Read  (or  have  a  student  read)  Mat- 
thew 5:9,  "Happy  the  peacemakers; 
they  shall  be  called  children  of  God." 
Ask,  "What  do  you  think  Jesus  meant 
by  'peacemaking'?" 

8.  Help  students  understand  that  peace- 
making does  not  mean  avoiding  all 
conflict,  as  one  might  do  by  hiding  or 
ignoring  feelings  of  hurt  or  frustra- 


Figure  27.1 
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tion.  Rather,  making  peace  means 
listening  to  all  sides  of  a  conflict  and 
finding  solutions  that  respect 
everyone's  needs  and  feelings. 
9.  Ask,  "How  could  Tasha,  Annie  or 
iMary  have  acted  as  peacemakers?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  conflict? 

2.  How  docs  conflict  grow?  (When 
people  ignore  or  hide  their  feelings; 
when  they  try  to  get  even,  etc.) 

3.  How  does  ignoring  or  hiding  feelings 
cause  conflict  to  grow?  ( People  tend 
to  try  to  get  even,  instead  of  acting 
appropriately.) 

4.  How  does  "getting  even"  add  to  the 
conflict?  ( It  frustrates  others  and  then 
they  make  poor  choices. ) 

5.  What  is  peacemaking? 
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Personalization  Questions: 


l. 


Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  people 
to  live  together  and  never  have  any 
conflict? 

Why  or  why  not? 

Why  is  it  important  for  us  to  be 
peacemakers? 


CLOSURE 

Write  a  journal  entry  or  personal  reflection 
about  a  conflict  in  your  own  life  and  how 
you  can  be  a  peacemaker. 
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TASHA'S  STORY 


In  Tasha's  sixth  grade  class,  everyone  knows  that  Annie's  group  is  "the  group"  to  be 
in.  At  lunch  the  other  day,  Tasha  got  into  the  line  late  and  when  she  got  to  the  table, 
there  was  no  place  to  sit  with  Annie's  group.  So  she  had  to  sit  at  another  table.  She 
felt  left  out  and  glared  at  the  girls  as  they  laughed  and  talked  together. 

Afterwards,  during  recess,  Tasha  didn't  join  the  other  girls  as  she  usually  did 
but  instead,  sat  on  the  swing  and  sulked.  When  the  bell  rang  to  line  up,  Mary  waited 
for  Tasha  by  the  door  and  asked  what  was  wrong.  At  first  Tasha  wouldn't  answer,  but 
Mary  begged  tier  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter.  So  Tasha  blurted  out  "Why  didn't 
you  save  me  a  place  at  the  table?  You  know  I  wanted  to  sit  with  you  and  Annie  and 
our  group!" 

Mary  answered,  "The  teacher  told  us  we  couldn't  save  a  place.  But  we  really 
wanted  to,  Tasha.  Honest!" 

Tasha  didn't  believe  Mary.  Shejust  knew  the  girls  had  been  talking  about  her 
and  didn't  want  her  to  hear  them.  She  felt  hurt  and  rejected.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  Tasha  avoided  Annie  and  Mary.  Even  when  they  got  to  choose  partners  in 
Social  Studies  class,  Tasha  refused  to  be  Annie's  partner  when  Annie  asked  her.  After 
that,  Tasha  noticed  Annie  and  Mary  talking  to  each  other  and  looking  at  her. 

After  school,  Tasha  deliberately  did  not  sit  by  Annie  and  Mary  on  the  bus  and 
rushed  straight  home  from  the  bus  stop  without  stopping  to  talk  to  them  as  she 
usually  did. 

The  next  morning,  Tasha  was  surprised  to  see  Annie  and  Mary  walk  right  past 
her  and  not  say  anything.  When  she  got  to  her  desk,  she  found  a  note  from  Annie 
saying, 

We  don't  want  you  in  our  group  anymore  because  you  are  being 
so  snobby!!  So  you  are  not  invited  to  my  party  this  weekend 
anymore.  — Your  ex-friends 

Tasha  couldn't  understand  how  her  friends  could  be  so  cruei.  She  had  even 
bought  a  new  outfit  for  the  party  and  now  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  go. 

"I'll  show  them!"  she  mumbled.  "I'm  going  to  tell  Casey  and  Tiffany  about  how 
mean  and  unfair  they  have  been  to  me!  They'll  take  my  side  and  we'll  get  even." 


Conflict  Cycle 


7.  Tasha  felt  hurt  and 
wanted  to  get  even. 
CYCLE  CONTINUES 


6.  Friends  wrote 
nasty  note. 


CYCLE  BEGINS 

1.  Tasha  couldn't 
sit  with  friends  at 
lunch. 


5.  Friends  felt 
hurt  and  angry. 


4.  Tasha  sulked 
and  refused  to 
talk  to  friends. 


2.  Tasha  felt  left  out 
and  hurt. 

) 

B.  Tasha  avoided  her 
friends  and  did  not  say 
she  felt  hurt  and 
rejected. 
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Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

'Djc  students  will: 

220.  Explain  the  value  of  respecting  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  others 

233.  Identify  how  emotions  affect  conflict 
and  explain  how  to  deal  with  them 

Lesson  Overview 

The  concept  of  a  conflict  cycle  is  introduced 
and  explained,  along  with  the  influence  of 
basic  human  needs  and  feelings.  A  story  is 
used  to  help  students  recognize  an  example 
of  the  conflict  cycle.  The  idea  of  breaking 
the  cycle  by  recognizing  and  respecting 
needs  and  feelings  is  introduced. 

Vocabulary 

Needs  —  requirements  for  survival  and 
health  ( physical,  mental,  emotional,  spiri- 
tual) 

Wants  —  things  w  e  desire,  but  ca..  live  and 
be  healthy  without 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Conflict  Cycle"  (Attachment  I  > 

•  "Sean's  Story"  (Attachment  K) 

•  "Sean's  Story  Conflict  Cycle"  (At- 
tachment L) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Explain  and  demonstrate  how  emotions 
and  choices  influence  a  cycle  of  conflict  and 
how  listening  to  and  respecting  one's  own 
needs  and  feelings  and  those  of  others  can 
help  bring  peace. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Display  the  word  "conflict"  and  ask 
students  to  recall  what  conflict  means. 
Review  previous  lesson  concept  of 
how  conflicts  grow  and  recall  some 
examples  students  have  gixen  of  con 
flict  in  their  lives. 


Ask,  "Where  does  conflict  come 
from?"  Cse  "Sean's  Story  Conflict 
Cycle"  (Attachment  J)  to  point  out 
that  conflict  begins  when  someone's 
needs  or  wants  are  frustrated  or  threat- 
ened. 

Continue  with  the  following  expla- 
nation: "Even' person  has  basic  needs 
and  wants.  Needs  are  requirements 
for  survival  and  health  —  physical, 
mental, emotional  and  spiritual.  Some 
basic  needs  are: 

"Physical  survival  needs  —  food,  wa- 
ter, air,  rest,  shelter,  etc. 
"Safety  needs  —  physical  protection 
and  emotional  feeling  of  being  safe 
and  secure 

"Belonging  needs  —  acceptance  and 
love  from  others 

"Self-esteem  needs  —  recognition  and 
respect  from  others  and  ourselves 
"Self-actuali/ation  needs  —  making 
the  most  of  ourselves,  being  all  that 
we  can  be." 

Continue,  "Wants  are  things  we  de- 
sire, but  can  live  and  be  healthy  with- 
out (e.g..  stereo,  expensive  clothes, 
new  toys,  etc. ). 

"All  day  long,  we  make  choices 
w  hich  are  influenced  bv  what  we  need 
and  what  we  want.  When  our  efforts 
are  frustrated,  our  needs  threatened 
or  our  wants  denied,  we  react  inside. 
We  may  feel  frustrated,  hurt,  afraid, 
worried,  angry,  sad  or  put  down.  Our 
feelings  can  alert  us  to  what's  happen- 
ing. We  can  pay  attention  to  our 
feelings  and  decide  w  hat  the  problem 
is  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

"If  we  ignore  or  hide  the  feel- 
ings, they  often  grow  stronger  and 
sooner  or  later,  we  find  ourselves 
acting  out,  controlled  by  the  feelings. 
We  max  sulk  and  withdraw  or  we  max- 
find  ways  to  'get  even'  by  hurting 
someone  who  hurt  us.  We  mav  even 
choose  to  hurt  someone  else  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  situation, 
simply  because  we  think  that  this 
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What  causes  the  cycle  of  conflict  to 
continue? 

At  what  point  in  the  cycle  can  a 
person  begin  to  change  it? 
Why  is  it  important  to  respect  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  others,  espe- 
cially in  a  conflict? 

Why  is  it  important  to  respect  and 
express  our  own  needs  and  feelings? 
What  are  helpful  ways  to  express  our 
feelings  in  a  conflict?  What  ways  are 
not  helpful? 

builds  up.  Draw  the  conflict  cycle,    Personalization  Questions: 

using  examples  from  Sean's  story        1.   What  situations  are  most  difficult  for 

(Attachment  L).  you  to  handle  in  a  peaceful  way? 

5.  Ask  students  to  think  about  where  in        2.   Think  ofa  conflict  you  had.  Howwas 
t1     conflict  cycle  Sean  could  have  the  cycle  continued? 

c    sen  to  do  something  else.  Point 

out  that  at  step  #3,  a  person  can  do  CLOSURE 

something  different.  Say,  "We  can  Recall  a  time  or  situation  in  your  life  recently 
learn  not  to  hide  orignoreour  hurt  or  that  began  with  hurt  feelings  or  frustrated 
frustrated  feelings.  Instead,  we  can  needs  and  grew  into  a  big  conflict.  What 
stop,  calm  down  and  listen  to  what  could  have  helped  bring  peace  sooner? 
we  are  feeling.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Or,  think  ofa  situation  from  a  TV  show  that 
we  can  ask  ourselves:  illustrates  the  conflict  cycle. 

•  "What  am  I  feeling? 

•  "What  do  I  need  or  want  here?         Possible  Extension  Activity 

•  "What  does  the  other  person  need,     Students  might  work  in  groups  or  individu- 
want  and  feel?  ally  to  identify  the  conflict  cycle  in  examples 

•  "How  can  we  settle  this  so  we're  both     from  TV  shows,  movies  or  cartoons, 
satisfied?" 

6.  Replay  the  story  of  Sean  at  the  point  —  ■  — 
where  he  could  have  asked  himself 

these  questions.  Have  students  sug- 
gest how  Sean  may  have  answered  the 
questions  above. 

(Note:  The  peacemaking  pro- 
cess will  be  further  developed  in  the 
following  lesson. ) 


Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


person  will  not  hurt  us  back.  When 
we  do  this,  the  cycle  of  conflict  begins 
to  build.  Our  acting  out  may  frustrate 
or  threaten  the  needs  of  someone  else 
and  they  may  react  by  feeling  hurt, 
angry, afraid,  etc.  How  others  choose 
to  act  in  response  to  their  feelings 
may  cause  a  new  threat  or  frustration 
for  us.  Thus  the  cycle  will  continue 
until  someone  decides  to  change  it." 
Tell  the  story  of  Sean  (Attachment 
K).  Ask  students  to  listen  for  ex- 
amples of  the  way  the  cycle  of  conflict 


7. 
8. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  needs 
and  wants? 

2.  What  happens  to  our  emotions  when 
our  needs  are  threatened  or  our  wants 
denied? 

3.  How  does  ignoring  or  hiding  feelings 
cause  them  to  grow  stronger: 
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Attachment  J  -  Lesson  28  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


CONFLICT  CYCLE 


CYCLE  BEGINS 


6.  Others 
act  out 


1.  My  needs 
and  wants  are 
frustrated 


5.  Others'  needs 
and  wants  are 
frustrated  and 
feelings  arise 


2.  My  feelings  arise 
(frustrated,  hurt, 
angry,  sad,  afraid, 
worried,  rejected) 


4.  I  act  out  (get 
even)  or  withdraw  or 
sulk  (to  manipulate, 
to  get  what  I  want) 


3.  I  ignore  or  hide 
feelings  (feelings 
get  stronger) 
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Attachment  K  -  Lesson  28  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


SEAN'S  STORY 

The  fifth  grade  boys  were  having  their  usual  game  of  basketball  during  recess. 
Sean  had  the  ball,  but  couldn't  get  close  to  the  basket  because  Willie,  who  was 
larger  than  he,  kept  crowding  in  on  him.  Besides  that,  Willie  kept  making 
remarks  to  Sean  like,  "C'mon  punk,  don't  you  know  what  to  do  with  that  ball." 
Sean  was  getting  more  frustrated  all  the  time  and  when  he  finally  shot  the 
ball,  he  missed  the  basket.  Willie  laughed  at  him  and  said,  "Your  sister  can 
shoot  betterthanthat."  Seantightened  hisfistsandglared  at  Willie,  butdidn't 

say  anything. 

The  next  time  Sean  got  the  ball,  Willie  tried  to  trip  him.  Sean  tried  to 
regain  his  balance,  but  collided  with  Willie.  The  ball  went  out  of  bounds  just 
as  the  school  bell  rang  and  recess  was  over.  Everyone  ran  to  line  up.  Willie 
jeered  at  Sean,  "Better  stay  out  of  my  way  until  you  know  how  to  walk  better, 
you  klutz!" 

Without  thinking,  Sean  charged  at  Willie  swinging  his  fists  and  the  two 
wrestled  tothe  ground.  Mr.  Jones  sawthe  boys  and  came  to  break  up  the  fight. 

Both  boys  were  sent  to  the  principal's  office. 

When  the  principal  asked  what  happened,  neither  boy  answered. 
Finally  Willie  said,  "He  just  started  fighting  me.  I  don't  know  why.  I  didn't  do 
anything.  He  started  it." 

The  principal  asked  Sean  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  but  Sean 
just  glared  at  Willie  and  said  nothing.  The  principal  said  that  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  call  Sean's  parents  and  have  them  come  for  a  conference  tomorrow. 
Willie  smirked  as  they  left  the  office  and  Sean  swore  at  him  underneath  his 
breath. 

At  dismissal  time  that  day,  Sean  dreaded  going  home  and  wanted  to  get 
even  with  Willie,  but  Willie  wasbiggerthan  he.  Ashe  gotin  lineatthebusstop, 
Sean  shoved  a  second  grader  in  front  of  him,  saying,  "Get  out  my  way."  The 
little  boy  began  to  cry,  but  Sean  didn't  care. 
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Attachment  L  -  Lesson  28  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


SEAN'S  STORY  CONFLICT  CYCLE 


6.  Willie  defended 
himself  by  fighting 
with  Sean  and  blaming 
Sean  for  the  fight. 


5.  Willie's  self-esteem 
was  threatened  when 
Sean  attacked  him. 


CYCLE  BEGINS 


1.  Sean's  self-esteem  is 
threatened  by  Willie's 
put-downs  and  bullying 
in  front  of  his  peers. 


2.  Sean  felt  angry, 
embarrassed  and 
frustrated. 


4.  Sean  acted  out  by  starting 
a  fight  with  Willie  and  later 
shoving  the  little  boy.  He 
withdrew  by  not  saying 
anything  to  the  principal. 


3.  Sean  didn't  say  how 
he  felt  or  tell  Willie  to 
quit  it.  (Feelings  get 
stronger.) 
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Lesson  29 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

77/r  students  will: 

221.  Discuss  steps  of  peacemaking  (con- 
flict resolution)  and  practice  the  pro- 
cess in  daily  situations 

222.  Practice  different  ways  of  resolving 
conflict  (compromise, consensus, me- 
diation ) 

223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in 
handling  conflicts 

232.  Explain  the  role  of  trust  and  mis- 
placed trust  in  conflict  resolurion 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  answer  questions  to  review  the 
content  of  the  previous  lessons  on  conflict 
and  the  conflict  cycle,  as  it  was  illustrated  in 
Lesson  28  with  the  story  of  Sean.  A  simple 
peacemaking  process  is  illustrated  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  conflict  cycle  and  students 
practice  applying  the  peacemaking  process 
to  typical  conflict  situations. 

Vocabulary 

Compromise  —  an  agreement  in  which 
both  sides  get  part,  but  not  all  of  what  they 
wanted 

Consensus  —  a  settlement  which  all  sides 
agree  with 

Mediation  —  an  agreement  in  which  an 
outside  person  decides  how  to  settle  it 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Breaking  the  Conflict  Cycle"  (Hand- 
out #27) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  as  they  study  a  peacemaking 
process  and  apply  it  to  conflict  situations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .    Review  the  previous  lesson  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

•  "What  is  conflict? 


•  How  does  conflict  usually  begin? 

•  How  are  needs,  wants  and  feelings 
related  to  conflict? 

•  What  can  cause  conflict  to  increase? 

•  What  can  a  person  do  to  help  stop  a 
conflict  before  it  gets  too  big?" 

2.  Recall  the  story  of  Sean  (reread  if 
necessary)  and  display  the  conflict 
cycle  with  examples  from  Sean's  story. 
(See  Attachments  from  Lesson  28.) 

3.  Distribute  "Breaking  the  Conflict 
Cycle"  (Handout  #27).  Draw  stu- 
dents' attention  to  the  "Path  to  Peace" 
illustrated  on  the  handout.  Discuss 
the  steps  given: 

•  Stop  and  Think 

•  Consider  Peaceful  Choices 

•  Choose  Peaceful  Words  and  Actions 

4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  any  other 
peacemaking  options  they  can  think 
of 

5.  Practice  the  peacemaking  steps  as  a 
class  or  in  small  groups,  using  ex- 
amples of  real  life  or  typical  conflicts 
students  this  age  may  have  with 
friends,  parents,  teachers,  on  the  bus, 
in  gym  class,  with  siblings,  etc. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dis- 
agreement and  an  argument  or  con- 
flict? 

2.  When  is  it  important  to  speak  up  if 
you  disagree?  (When  values  are  at 
stake,  when  someone  might  get  hurt, 
etc.) 

3.  How  can  a  disagreement  be  settled 
without  becoming  a  conflict  or  fight? 

4.  What  steps  to  peace  can  you  try  to 
remember  when  a  conflict  arises? 

ri.  Does  walking  away  from  a  conflict 
mean  the  same  as  losing?  (No,  some- 
times it  stops  a  fight,  lets  people  cool 
down  so  they  can  talk  later,  etc.) 

6.  When  is  it  helpful  to  walkaway?  (When 
something  harmful  might  happen, 
etc.) 

7.  How  can  prayer  help  solve  a  conflict? 
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8.  How  does  asking  to  calmly  talk  about 
a  conflict  show  that  you  trust  the 
other  person? 

9.  What  can  you  do  if  the  other  person 
refuses  to  taik  about  it?  (Try  again. 
Have  a  third  person  help.) 

10.  Does  disagreeing  with  someone  mean 
that  you  dislike  the  person?  (Not 
necessarily.) 

1 1 .  How  can  trusting  God  help  a  person 
be  a  peacemaker?  (You  know  that 
truth  will  eventually  surface,  it  gives 
von  courage  to  choose  wise  actions, 
etc.) 

Pe rso n a lization  Qticstio tis: 

1.  With  whom  do  you  most  often  find 
yourself  in  conflict? 

2.  Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
get  along  more  peacefully  with  that 
person  or  those  persons? 

3.  Which  of  the  peacemaking  choices 
on  the  handout  do  you  use  most 
often? 

4.  Which  steps  arc  hard  for  yon  to  dor 

5.  How  can  prayer  help  you  be  a  better 
peacemaker? 

CLOSURE 

As  a  class,  discuss  (debate)  whether  the 
following  statements  are  true  or  false,  based 
on  what  you  have  learned  in  these  lessons: 

•  A  peacemaker  is  a  person  who  just 
keeps  quiet  when  someone  hurts  him 
or  her. 

•  A  good  way  to  end  a  conflict  is  to  get 
even. 

•  People  can  talk  about  their  disagree- 
ments without  fighting  or  putting 
each  other  down. 

•  Jesus  never  lost  his  temper  or  argued 
with  anyone .  ( See  Mark  1  1 : 1  5  17  or 
Matt.  21:12-17.) 


(Hose  the  lesson  by  reciting  together  the 

following  "Serenity  Prayer": 

(  Explain  that  the  word  serenity  means  peace. ) 

"God,  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept 
the  things  I  cannot  change,  courage  to 
change  the  things  I  can,  and  wisdom  to 
know  the  difference." 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Explain  that  when  two  people  disagree,  it 
does  not  always  mean  that  one  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  Say,  "Settling  a  conflict 
does  not  mean  that  someone  has  to  win  and 
someone  has  to  lose." 

Display  the  following  words  and  their 
definitions: 

Compromise:  an  agreement  in  which  both 
sides  get  part,  but  not  all  of  what  they 
wanted 

Consensus:  a  settlement  which  all  sides 
agree  with 

Mediation:  an  agreement  in  which  an  out- 
side person  decides  how  to  settle  it 

Have  students  look  at  "Breaking  the 
Conflict  Cycle"  (Handout  #27)  to  identify 
which  suggested  peacemaking  options  might 
be  examples  of  each  of  the  above. 


Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 
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Handout  #27  -  Lesson  29  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


BREAKING  THE  CONFLICT  CYCLE 


CYCLE  BEGINS 


1.  My  needs 
and  wants  are 
frustrated 


5.  Others'  needs 
and  wants  are 
frustrated  and 
feelings  arise 


qe^ 

even)  or  withdraw  or 
sulk  (to  manipulate, 
to  get  what  I  want) 


2.  My  feelinqs  arise 
(frustrated,  hurt, 
angry,  sad,  afraid, 
worried,  rejected) 


3. 1  ignore  or  hide 
feelings  (feelings 
get  stronger) 


*vPATH  TO  PEACE 


STOP  AND  THINK: 

1.  What  am  I  feeling? 

2.  What  do  i  really  want  or  need? 

3.  What  doesthe  other  person  really  want,  need 
or  feel? 

4.  How  can  we  settle  this  so  we're  both  satisfied? 


CONSIDER  MY  PEACEMAKING  CHOICES: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Talk  to  the  other  person. 

Walk  away  for  now  to  calm  down. 

Ask  the  person  to  talk  about  it  later. 

Pray  for  help  to  solve  the  conflict  fairly. 

Say  how  I  really  feel. 

Ask  for  what  I  need  or  want. 

Ask  the  other  person  what  they  need  or 

want. 

Listen  to  the  other  person's  feelings. 


9.  Apologize  if  I  need  to. 

10.  Suggest  a  fair  solution. 

11.  Tellthetruth  about  what  I  am  willing 
or  able  to  do. 

12.  Work  for  a  compromise  together. 

1 3.  Accept  "no"  for  an  answer. 

14.  Let  the  other  person  have  it  their  way 
this  time  (if  it's  not  so  important). 

15.  Ask  someone  for  advice. 


CHOOSE  ACTIONS  AND  WORDS  THAT  BRING  PEACE  IN 
MY  HEART  AND  WITH  THE  OTHER  PERSON  OR  PERSONS. 
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Lesson  30 


Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

24 1 .  Define  prejudice  and  identify  that  it  is 
shown  in  many  ways 

243,  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences of  other  people  and  how  their 
lives  are  enriched  by  them 

245.  Discuss  various  forms  of  subcultures 
and  class  distinctions  in  the  United 
States 

246.  Identity  the  role  of  speech  patterns  in 
reflecting  cultural  background 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  take  a  quiz  to  understand  the 
concept  of  prejudice  in  everyday  life.  They 
brainstorm  examples  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  may  di  Vcr.  The  lesson  concludes 
with  an  activity  to  compare  different  people 
in  order  to  find  how  they  are  also  similar. 

Vocabulary 

Prejudice  —  making  a  judgment  without 
knowing  the  facts;  having  an  opinion  of 
someone  without  really  knowing  the  person 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Our  World  Is  a  Rainbow  of  People" 
(Handout  #28) 

•  "We  Are  All  Alike  —  We  Are  All 
Different"  (Handout  #29) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  prejudice,  to  experience  and  identity  their 
own  prejudice  and  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ences among  people  as  good.  (Teachers  also 
need  to  be  aware  of  their  own  prejudices, 
especially  when  discussing  prejudice.) 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

I.   Ask  students  to  jot  down  their  an 
swers  to  the  following  questions.  ( In 


4. 


this  first  section  —  Part  A  —  they 

should  respond  either  "Yes,"  "No" 

or  "'Uncertain.") 

Do  you  like  salamanders? 

Do  you  like  braunschweigerr 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  Japan? 

Next,  have  students  write  beside  their 

first  answer  for  each  question,  the 

answer  to  each  of  the  following  Part 

R  questions.  (They  should  respond 

either  "Yes"  or  "No.") 

Have  you  ever  owned  or  cared  for  a 

salamander? 

Have  you  ever  eaten  braunschweigerr 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Japan? 
Ask  students  to  compare  their  an- 
swers to  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  each 
question  and  give  themselves  a  score 
for  each  question  pair,  based  on  the 
following  chart: 

If  both  answers  (A  and  B )  are  NO: 
Score  0 

If  both  answers  are  YES: 
Score  2 

If  A  is  YES  and  B  is  NO  : 
Score  I 

If  A  is  UNCERTAIN: 

Score  2  (whether  B  is  Yes  or  No) 

If  B  is  YES: 

Score  2  (whether  A  is  Yes,  No  or 
Uncertain ) 

Tell  students  to  total  their  scores  for 
the  three  questions.  (Greatest  pos- 
sible score  is  six.)  Explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scores  as  follows: 
6  —  You  are  open-minded  and  will- 
ing to  find  out  the  facts. 
5  —  You  form  opinions  somewhat 
carefully. 

3-4  —  You  tend  to  make  judgments 
without  knowing  the  facts.  Ask  your- 
self why  you  have  the  opinion  you 
have.  You  may  be  prejudiced. 
0-2  —  You  are  most  likely  to  make 
judgments  without  knowing  much 
about  the  situation.  This  is  a  form  of 
prejudice. 
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(continued) 


5.  Ask  students  what  they  think  preju- 
dice means. 

Define  prejudice  as  "making  a 
judgment  w  ithout  knowing  the  facts 
or  knowing  them  and  choosing  to 
ignore  them;  having  an  opinion  about 
someone  without  really  knowing  the 
person." 

Tell  the  class,  "The  opposite  of 
prejudice  is  open-mindedness,  not 
forming  an  opinion  before  knowing 
the  individual  person  or  situation." 
Discuss  the  scoring  of  the  above  quiz 
and  how  it  ill  list  rates  open- 
mindcdncssorwillingnesstotry,even 
after  one  bad  experience. 

6.  Explain  that  prejudice  is  not  the  same 
as  disliking  someone.  Use  the  follow- 
ing to  illustrate: 

•  "Renac  chooses  not  to  play  with 
Louise  because  she  has  seen  how 
Louise  treats  other  people:  calling 
Janice  a  fat  pig,  giving  orders  to  ev- 
eryone, getting  angry  and  pouting  if 
she  doesn't  get  her  way.  Renae  doesn't 
like  the  way  Louise  acts. 

•  "Paulo  refuses  to  play  with  Trini,  a 
new  kid  who  came  from  another  state. 
When  the  other  boys  ask  Paulo  why 
he  will  not  play  with  Trini,  he  says, 
'Because  I  don't  like  him,  that's  all.  I 
heard  he  used  to  live  in  New  York  and 
you  know  what  people  from  New 
York  are  like'." 

Ask,  "Which  of  these  stones  is  an 
example  of  prejudice  and  which  is 
dislike:  It  is  natural  to  have  likes  and 
preferences.  If  someone  we  know  is 
usually  mean  to  us,  we  probably  do 
not  prefer  to  spend  time  with  him  or 
her.  However,  if  we  decide  that  any- 
one who  looks  like  that  person  will  be 
mean  too,  we  are  practicing  preju- 
dice." 

7.  Tell  the  class,  "Our  world  and  our 
nation  contain  many  groups  of  people 
with  different  cultures,  languages, 
religions,  customs,  phvsical  traits  and 
lifestyles."  Using  "Our  World  Is  a 
Rainbow  of  People"  ( I  landout  #28), 
have  the  students  brainstorm  and  jot 


down  as  many  examples  of  ways  people 
in  the  United  States  (or  in  this  city, 
this  school  or  classroom)  differ  in: 

•  appearance  (hair  color,  height,  style 
of  clothes  worn,  etc.) 

•  language  and  speech  pattern  (En- 
glish, Swahili,  sign  language,  Braille, 
southern  dialect,  etc.) 

•  family  (size  of  family,  step-families, 
divorced  parents,  single  parents,  rela- 
tives living  with  family,  etc.) 

•  ethnic  food  (sauerkraut,  pasta,  sushi, 
etc.) 

•  religion  (Catholic,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Hindu,  Muslim,  Jewish,  etc.) 

(Add  other  categories  that  seem 
appropriate.) 

Ask,  "Which  of  these  are  subcul- 
tures which,  at  least  on  occasion,  act 
as  a  group?"  ( For  example,  Catholics 
who  worship  together  on  Sunday.) 

8.  Ask,  "Who  can  speak  with,  or  imitate, 
a  Boston  speech  pattern?  a  southern 
speech  pattern?  a  northern  speech 
pattern?  a  black  dialect?  What  might 
these  speech  patterns  say  about  a 
person's  cultural  background?" 

9.  Discuss  how  our  lives  are  enriched  by 
interacting  with  many  different  people 
and  how  prejudice  can  keep  people  of 
different  cultures,  races  or  back- 
grounds from  getting  to  know,  enjoy 
and  learn  from  one  another. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  does  prejudice  mean?  How  is 
prejudice  different  from  dislike? 

2.  What  are  some  examples  of  preju- 
dice? 

3.  If  you  have  an  opinion  about  some- 
one or  something  without  really 
knowing  the  person  or  the  facts,  then 
what  might  your  opinion  be  based 
on?  (In  other  words,  how  do  you 
know  you  don't  like  anchovies  if 
you've  never  eaten  them?) 

4.  Why  should  we  avoid  forming  preju- 
diced opinions?  How  does  prejudice 
hurt  people,  both  the  person  with  the 
prejudiced  opinion  and  the  person 
the  opinion  is  about? 
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5.  How  would  you  feci  if  someone  who 
does  not  know  you  wrote  a  book 
about  the  kind  of  person  you  are? 
How  is  this  an  example  of  prejudice? 

6.  How  do  the  differences  among  people 
of  various  cultures  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  help  to  make  our 
lives  more  interesting  and  more  beau- 
tiful? 

7.  How  can  prejudice  keep  a  person 
from  learning  more  and  being  hap- 
pier? 

8.  How  is  being  prejudiced  like  being 
afraid? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Do  you  think  you  form  opinions  be- 
fore you  really  know  a  person  or 
situation  very  well? 

2.  What  opinions  do  you  have  that  may 
not  be  based  on  facts  or  really  know- 
ing a  person? 

3.  How  can  you  change  opinions  that 
are  prejudiced? 

4.  Have  you  ever  felt  that  someone  else 
had  a  prejudiced  opinion  about  vou? 
How  did  it  feel? 

5.  Think  of  someone  vou  see  as  very 
different  from  you.  Name  at  least 
three  ways  in  which  you  are  similar  to 
that  person.  How  can  you  get  to 
know  the  person  better? 


CLOSURE 

Think  of  two  people  we  all  know  who  seem 
to  be  very  different  from  each  other  — 
perhaps  two  members  of  the  class  ( or  school 
personnel)  who  differ  in  size,  gender,  race, 
interests.  Identify  and  list  the  wax's  these 
two  are  different  and  the  ways  they  are 
similar.  Explore  family  size,  eye  color,  inter- 
ests, common  experiences,  number  or  kind 
of  pets,  month  or  year  of  birth,  favorite 
season,  food  preferences,  left/right  hand- 
edness, etc. 

(Once  the  students  have  done  this, 
conclude  that  even  people  who  are  very 
different  have  some  similarities  and  com- 
mon experiences  and  even  people  who  seem 
to  be  very  much  alike  are  different  and 
unique.  See  "Possible  Extension  Activities."  ) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Using  "We  Are  All  Alike— We  Are  All  Dif- 
ferent" (Handout  #29),  have  students  in- 
terview a  classmate  (perhaps  someone  who 
seems  either  very  different  or  very  like  them- 
selves.) Have  the  students  fill  the  columns 
with  as  many  examples  of  similarities  and 
differences  as  they  can  discover  as  they  talk 
to  each  other.  They  can  use  the  suggestions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  for  ideas. 
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Handout  #28  -  Lesson  30  (Level  D,  Part  1) 
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Handout  #29  -  Lesson  30  (Level  D,  Part  1) 


WE  ARE  ALL  ALIKE  —  WE  ARE  ALL  DIFFERENT 

Sameness  makes  us  feel  comfortable. 
Differences  make  our  life  interesting. 


MY  NAME 


PERSON  I  INTERVIEWED 


LIKE  ME 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ME 

Appearance,  family,  interests,  where  we  live/have  lived,  religion,  places  we've 
been,  things  we've  done,  favorite  foods,  colors,  sports,  pastimes,  books,  music, 
customs,  languages  we  know,  pets,  family  history,  where  and  when  we  were 
born,  etc. 
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Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

'Ilje  students  will: 

247.  Define  stereotyping  and  discuss  ex- 
amples of  it  . 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  take  part  in  a  small  group  exercise 
involving  generalizations  about  oranges. 
They  then  discuss  the  meaning  of  stereo- 
types and  identify  stereotypes  they've  heard 
and  ways  to  avoid  stereotypical  thinking. 

Vocabulary 

Stereotype  —  an  inappropriate  generaliza- 
tion or  opinion  that  has  become  "frozen,'' 
so  that  we  don't  consider  new  information 
that  may  not  fit  with  what  we  think  we  know 

Suggested  Materials 

•  One  orange  for  even*  four  or  five 
students  in  the  class 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  a  group  experience  which  illustrates 
the  concept  of  stereotyping  and  help  stu- 
dents to  identify  examples  of  stereotypes 
and  the  inappropriateness  of  each. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

l.  Use  the  following  activity'  to  intro- 
duce the  concept  of  stereotyping: 

•  Put  a  number  of  oranges  on  a  table  or 
desk  where  everyone  can  see  them. 
Ask  the  class  to  tell  you  characteristics 
of  oranges  (e.g.,  orange  color,  juicy, 
has  pits,  citrus  fruit,  etc. ).  List  these 
characteristics  on  the  hoard  or  over- 
head transparency. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or 
five  and  give  each  group  an  orange. 
Have  each  group  study  its  orange  for 
about  five  minutes,  makingnote  of  all 
special  markings, colorings, etc.  on  it. 


Each  membe-  of  the  group  should 
ktget  to  know  its  orange." 
After  five  minutes,  collect  all  the  or- 
anges and  place  them  back  on  the 
table  where  they  were  before.  Ask 
one  person  from  each  group  to  come 
up  and  pick  out  that  group's  orange. 
(This  should  not  be  too  hard,  since 
the  group  has  learned  the  many  indi- 
vidual markings  of  its  orange.) 
Look  at  the  list  of  characteristics  of 
oranges  the  class  made  earlier.  Ask  if 
any  are  overgeneralizations,  that  is, 
not  really  the  same  for  every  orange. 
Ask  such  questions  as,  "Are  all  or- 
anges the  same  roundness?  The  same 
color?  Are  all  oranges  juicy"  Have  you 
ever  had  an  orange  that  was  not  juicy? 
Are  all  oranges  sweet  tasting?" 
Explain,  "When  we  form  an  opinion 
or  generalization  about  a  group  of 
things  or  people  without  paying  at- 
tention to  individual  differences,  it  is 
called  stereotyping.  A  stereotype  is  an 
inappropriate  generalization  or  opin- 
ion that  has  become  'frozen,'  so  that 
we  don't  consider  new  information 
that  may  not  fit  with  what  we  think 
we  know." 

To  illustrate  overgeneralizations,  ask 
students  to  consider: 
"Maria  thinks  peas  taste  awful.  Peas 
are  green  vegetables.  So  Maria  thinks 
all  green  vegetables  will  taste  awful. 
"David  got  sick  one  day  after  he  had 
eaten  grapes  for  lunch.  Now  David 
believes  that  grapes  always  make  him 
sick. 

"I  know  that  Jerry  cheated  on  his  test. 
Jerry  is  in  the  fifth  grade.  So  I  think 
that  all  firth  graders  cheat." 

Askstudents  to  identify  why  these 
generalizations  are  nonsense. 
Tell  the  class,  "Overgeneralizations 
about  groups  of  people  can  be  espe- 
cially harmful  and  inappropriate." 
Have  them  consider  racial,  ethnic, 
age,  religious,  etc.  stereotypes,  such 
as  the  following: 
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•  "Mr.  Jones  yells  at  the  neighborhood 
kids  for  getting  on  his  lawn,  Mr. 
Jones  is  old.  All  old  people  are  mean 
and  not  nice  to  kids. 

•  "Suzanne  is  a  good  dancer.  Suzanne 
is  biack.  All  blacks  are  good  dancers. 

•  "Manuel  is  on  the  hockey  team. 
Manuel  gets  into  lots  of  fights.  All 
hockey  players  like  to  fight. 

•  "Aaron's  family  is  rich.  Aaron  is  Jew- 
ish. All  Jewish  people  are  rich." 

5 .  Have  the  class  give  some  examples  of 
other  stereotypes  that  arc  inappropri- 
ate and  unfair. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.   What  is  a  stereotype? 

How  are  stereotypes  formed? 
How  are  stereotypes  harmful  and 
unfair? 

What  are  some  examples  of  stereo- 
types that  you've  heard  yourself  or 
others  express? 

Where  did  you  get  your  ideas  about 
what  an  orange  is  like?  (From  seeing 
and  tasting  them  previously.)  If  a 
person  had  oniv  eaten  one  orange  in 
his  or  her  life  and  that  orange  was 
sour  tasting,  might  he  or  she  form  an 
opinion  that  all  oranges  are  sour? 
What  would  he  or  she  need  to  do  to 
change  that  opinion?  (Try  tasting 
more  oranges.) 

How  does  a  person  form  stereotypes 
about  certain  groups  of  people?  (By 
overgeneralizing  from  one  experi- 
ence or  piece  of  information. } 


2. 
3. 

4. 


7.  What  would  a  person  need  to  do  in 
order  to  change  his  or  her  stereo- 
typed opinion  about  a  group  of 
people?  (Get  to  know  many  different 
people  from  that  group  as  they  really 
are.) 

Personalization  Qiicstions 

1 .  What  did  you  learn  about  stereotyp- 
ing from  the  exercise  with  the  or- 
anges? 

2.  What  stereotypes  do  you  think  you, 
your  family  or  your  friends  have? 

3.  What  can  you  do  to  avoid  or  change 
these  stereotypes? 

CLOSURE 

Form  small  groups  and  discuss  steps  you  can 
take  to  overcome  (question)  opinions  or 
statements  that  are  based  on  stereotypes.  As 
a  class,  make  a  list  of  three  ways  to  avoid 
stereotypes. 

(For  example,  "Stop  and  think.  How- 
do  I  know  if  this  opinion  is  correct?  Do  I 
know  anv  exceptions  to  this  generalization? 
How  can  I  get  to  know  the  person,  situation 
or  facts  better?") 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Have  the  class  focus  on  stereotypes  that  may 
be  particularly  prevalent  in  your  area.  They 
can  check  the  newspapers  to  find  examples 
of  opinions  and  actions  based  on  stereo- 
types. 
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Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 
Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  will: 

248.  Define  racism  and  sexism  and  identify 
examples  of  each 

249.  Describe  their  responsibility  to  the 
homeless 

250.  Defend  the  dignity  of  all  people 

Lesson  Overview 

After  a  visual  exercise  students  define  and 
give  examples  of  racism,  discuss  a  statement 
from  the  bishops  about  racism  and  discuss 
sexism  and  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
"Closure"  and  "Extension"  activities  offer  a 
variety  of  applications. 

Vocabulary 

Racism  —  believing  or  acting  as  if  people  of 
certain  races  are  better  than  others 
Sexism  —  believing  or  acting  as  if  males  are 
better  than  females,  or  vice  versa 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Paper  dolls  cut  from  black,  white, 
brown,  red  and  yellow  paper 

•  Pictures  of  people  of  various  races  (if 
available) 

•  "Racism  Is  a  Sin"  (Attachment  M) 

•  Bible 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  the  concepts 
of  racism,  sexism  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  recognize  our  moral 
obligation  to  challenge  these  in  ourselves 
and  others. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Cut  a  paper  doll  shape  from  each  of 
the  following  colors  of  paper:  black, 
white,  brown,  red  and  yellow.  Dis- 
play the  figures  and  ask  students  why 
we  refer  to  people  tis  black,  red,  white, 
brow  n  or  yellow  .  Compare  the  paper 
dolls  to  actual  photos  of  people  of  the 
various  races  (or  to  students  in  the 
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classroom).  Ask  if  anyone  is  really 
white  or  black  or  red,  etc. 

2.  Ask,  "What  color  skin  do  people  re- 
ally have?"  (There  is  a  wide  variety, 
even  within  a  given  race.) 

3.  Explain,  "We  use  these  color  names 
to  refer  to  the  many  different  races  of 
people  who  live  in  our  country  and  in 
the  world.1'  Ask,  "Why  do  you  think 
people  have  different  skin  colors?'1 
(See  "Extension  Activity"  #1.) 

4.  Explain  that  people  sometimes  form 
negative  stereotypes  about  all  people 
of  a  given  race.  Tell  the  class,  "This  is 
a  form  of  prejudice,  being  closed- 
minded  and  unwilling  to  consider 
factual  information  about  individual 
differences.  When  these  beliefs  turn 
into  actions,  such  as  refusing  to  pi  ay 
with  anyone  of  a  certain  race,  it  is 
called  discrimination.  Believing  or 
acting  as  if  people  of  a  certain  race  arc 
better  than  or  not  as  good  as  people 
of  other  races  is  called  racism.'1 

Ask,  "What  are  some  examples 
of  racism  in  our  country?  World? 
City?11 

5.  Display  the  following  passage  from 
"Brothers  and  Sisters  to  Us,11  a  letter 
from  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
United  States  (see  Attachment  M): 

"  Racism  is  a  sin:  a  sin  that  divides 
the  human  family,  blots  out  the  im- 
age of  God  among  specific  members 
of  that  family,  and  violates  the  funda- 
mental human  dignity  of  those  called 
to  be  children  of  the  same  father.11 

6.  Have  the  class,  as  a  group  or  in  pairs, 
discuss  the  passage  above  and  rewrite 
it  in  their  own  words.  Emphasize 
concepts  of  "human  family,11  created 
in  the  "image  of  God11  and  "funda- 
mental human  dignity." 

7.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  sexism, 
announce  that  you  have  decided  to 
simplify  your  grading  this  semester 
by  just  giving  all  the  girls  good  marks 
and  the  boys  average  marks,  since 
girls  are  usually  better  students  than 
boys  anyway.  Add  that  you  have 
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changed  the  schedule  so  that  tor  the 
rest  of  the  year,  only  boys  will  have 
gym  class,  since  boys  are  more  ath- 
letic than  girls.  While  the  box's  are  in 
gym,  the  girls  will  have  library  time 
(which  boys  will  not  get),  since  all 
girls  like  to  read  more  than  boys  do. 

8.  Encourage  reactions  to  your  an- 
nouncement. Ask  students  what  ste- 
reotypes and  discrimination  are  evi- 
dent in  these  plans.  Define  sexism  as 
believing  or  acting  as  if  males  are 
better  than  females  or  vice  versa. 

(Note:  If  students  contend  that, 
in  some  wavc,  boys  are  better  than 
girls,  e.g.  men  are  stronger,  ask  them 
to  recall  the  previous  lessons  on 
overgeneralizingand  stereotypes.  Ask, 
"Are  all  men  stronger  than  all  women? 
Are  there  individual  differences 
among  men  and  among  women?") 

9.  Ask,  "How  might  homeless  people 
be  discriminated  against?"  ( Not  given 
a  chance  for  a  job,  etc. ) 

Ask,  "What  can  we  do  for  the 
homeless?"  (Pray  for  them,  collect 
food  and  toiletries  for  them,  etc.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  do  we  refer  to  people  as  "white," 
"black,"  "red,"  etc.,  if  skin  isn't  really 
that  color? 

2.  What  is  racism?  Give  some  examples 
of  racism.  Why  is  racism  a  sin? 

3.  What  is  sexism?  Give  some  examples 
*)f  sexism.  Why  is  sexism  a  sin? 

4.  What  can  we  do  to  avoid  or  change 
our  own  racist  or  sexist  thinking? 
(Accept  facts,  realize  God  created  all 
people  equal,  ask  someone  to  remind 
us  when  we  act  with  prejudice,  etc.) 

5.  What  can  we  all  do  to  help  change 
racism  or  sexism  in  our  community? 

6.  Besides  racism  and  sexism,  what  other 
wavs  do  people  in  this  country  or  city 
discriminate?  (Against  the  homeless, 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  ill,  alcoholic,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Mow  have  you  experienced  racism  or 
sexism? 


2.  What  can  you  personally  do  to  reach 
out  to  someone  who  is  being  dis- 
criminated against? 

CLOSURE 

Work  with  a  partner  to  make  a  poster  or 
write  a  poem  or  essay  which  illustrates  the 
themes  we  have  discussed.  (Suggested  cap- 
tions may  include:  "We  Are  All  Brothers 
and  Sisters  in  the  Family  of  God";  "Racism 
Is  Wrong,  God  Created  Us  All";  "The 
Homeless  Are  Our  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
Too"; "Even' Human  Being  Has  Dignity.") 
Or,  work  with  the  rest  of  the  class  to 
write  a  "Declaration  of  Dignity,"  which 
affirms  that  all  human  beings,  no  matter 
what  race  or  sex,  how  rich  or  poor,  how  able 
or  disabled,  have  dignity  and  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  care. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Have  students  do  research  on  the 
causes  of  differences  in  skin  color. 
Have  students  find  out  what  "mela- 
nin" is,  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
sun\s  rays,  how  it  protects  layers  of 
skin,  how  its  presence  affects  skin 
color  and  even  hair  and  eye  color. 

2.  Have  students  help  create  a  bulletin 
board  display  of  the  various  races  in 
our  country.  Use  a  large  outline  map 
of  the  United  States  with  the  caption: 
"We  are  all  Americans."  Have  stu- 
dents find  and  add  pictures  of  many 
racial  groups  in  this  country. 

(Note:  Be  sure  to  have  students 
first  identify  and  avoid  stereotypical 
pictures,  such  as  American  Indians 
with  tepees,  Asian  Americans  in  Ori- 
ental dress,  etc.) 

3.  Have  the  class  plan  and  celebrate  a 
liturgy  or  prayer  service  on  the  theme: 
"We  Are  All  Brothers  and  Sisters  in 
the  Family  of  God."  (Suggested  scrip- 
tures include:  Gen.  1:27,  31;  Gal. 
3:27-28;  Col.  3:11  ;Mark  12:28-33.) 

4.  Have  the  class  discuss  current  events 
in  the  city  or  neighborhood  that  in- 
volve discrimination.  Make  a  plan  of 
action  to  do  something  about  it  ( e.g., 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor,  a  letter  to 
the  citv  council,  etc). 
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Racism  is  a  sin: 
a  sin  that  divides 
the  human  family, 
blots  out  the  image  of  God 
among  specific  members 

of  that  family,  and 
violates  the  fundamental 
human  dignity  of  those  called 
to  be  children 
of  the  same  father. 

From  "Brothers  and  Sisters  to  Us, "  Pastoral  Letter 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  1984. 
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Lesson  1 

Topic 

Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

Woe  students  will: 

277 .  Describe  effects  that  physical  and  emo- 
tional growth  have  upon  attitudes, 
behavior  and  interpersonal  relation- 
ships 

278.  Identity  physical,  mental,  emotional 
and  spiritual  stages  and  describe  their 
stage  at  the  present 

Lesson  Overview 

Clothing  for  a  small  child  is  used  to  intro- 
duce discussion  about  growth  patterns.  Stu- 
dents measure  each  other's  height  and  dis- 
cuss the  range  of  height  in  the  classroom. 
Information  is  presented  about  normal  physi- 
cal, mental,  social,  emotional  and  spiritual 
development.  Questions  help  students  iden- 
tify and  appreciate  their  own  progress. 

Basic  Information 

Children  this  age  often  become  self-con- 
scious about  their  growth,  especially  about 
how  they  differ  from  their  peers.  Providing 
information  about  normal  growth  patterns 
and  the  range  that  exists  within  normal 
development  can  help  relieve  anxiety.  Stu- 
dents often  are  amazed  at  how  they  have 
grown  since  early  childhood.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  they  consider  mental,  so- 
cial, emotional  and  spiritual  growth,  since 
physical  growth  has  been  more  obvious  to 
them. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Articles  of  clothing  for  3  or  4-year- 
old  child 

•  Yardsticks  or  tape  measures  for  mea- 
suring height 

•  u Patterns  of  Normal  Development" 
(Attachment  N) 

•  "I  Clan  Hardly  Believe  l  low  I  l  lave 
Grown"  ( Handout  #30) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Present  information  about  physical,  mental, 
social,  emotional  and  spiritual  growth  pat- 
terns. Help  students  to  identify  and  appreci- 
ate their  own  progress  within  the  range  of 
normal  development. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Hold  up  clothing  that  fits  a  3  or  4- 
ycar-old  child  (jeans,  shirt,  dress). 
Comment  on  the  marvel  that  each 
one  of  us  was  once  that  size.  Ask, 
"Isn't  it  a  wonder  how  we  have 
grown?" 

2.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  mea- 
sure each  other's  height.  Ask  if  any  of 
the  students  have  kept  a  record  of 
their  height  or  weight  as  they  have 
grown.  Discuss  growth  patterns, 
growth  spurts,  range  of  height  and 
weight  at  a  given  age  and  differences 
or  similarities  between  girls1  and  boys1 
growth  patterns. 

(Note:  It  may  be  helpful  to  have 
the  school  nurse  show  the  class  the 
normal  growth  charts  for  height  and 
weight.  Be  sure  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  a  range  for  normal  height  and 
weight.) 

3.  Use  "Patterns  of  Normal  Develop- 
ment11 (Attachment  N)  to  present  a 
brief  overview'  of  normal  physical, 
mental,  social,  emotional  and  spiri- 
tual growth  patterns.  Emphasize  that 
these  are  examples  of  general  devel- 
opment, that  even'  person  has  his  or 
her  own  timetable  and  that  the  range 
of  differences  among  people  gets  wider 
as  we  get  older. 

4.  Tell  the  students,  'Think  of  yourself 
at  age  three,  seven  and  now. 

•  "At  which  age  did  you  know  the  most 
people? 

•  "How  did  you  pray  at  each  age? 

•  "What  did  you  know  about  right  and 
wrong  at  each  age? 

1  .et^s  share  some  of  our  responses 
to  these  questions/1 
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(continued) 


5.  Draw  a  chart  on  the  board  with  the 
titles  "Attitude,"  "Behavior"  and  ~ Re- 
lationships," and  fill  it  in  as  you  pro- 
ceed through  this  step.  Tell  the  class, 
u  Let's  list  some  w  ays  our  physical  and 
emotional  growth  have  affected  us. 
Think  of  yourself  at  age  three  and 
now*.  How  has  the  fact  that  you  have 
grown  taller  and  bigger  helped  change 
your  attitude?  your  behavior?  your 
relationships?  How  has  the  fact  that 
you  are  more  in  control  of  your  feel- 
ings and  how  you  express  them 
changed  your  attitude?  your  behav- 
ior? your  relationships?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con  ten  t  Qttcstions: 

1.  In  what  ways  do  we  grow  besides 
physically? 

2.  What  is  the  normal  range  of  height 
for  persons  your  age?  Normal  range 
in  weight? 

3.  What  happens  to  the  range  as  people 
grow  older? 

4.  What  different  phvsical  growth  pat- 
terns do  people  have?  (Some  have 
spurts  of  growth  at  different  ages.) 

5.  What  changes  in  mental  or  thinking 
ability  usually  occur  in  early  child- 
hood through  adolescence? 

6.  How  does  a  child's  social  world  ex- 
pand as  they  develop? 

7.  How  do  we  grow  emotionally? 

8.  What  changes  occur  as  w  e  grow  spiri- 
tually? 

9.  How  does  our  conscience  develop 
w  e  grow  spiritually  and  morallv? 
How  has  your  physical  and  emotional 
growth  affected  your  attitudes?  Your 
behavior?  Your  interpersonal  relation- 
ships? 


l(). 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  have  you  changed  physically 
since  early  childhood? 

2.  How  has  your  mental  or  thinking 
ability  changed  since  you  were  in 
kindergarten? 

3.  How  are  you  more  mature  now  so- 
cially, emotionally  and  spiritually? 

4.  How  do  you  think  you  will  change  as 
you  continue  to  grow? 

CLOSURE 

Complete  the  "I  Clan  Hardly  Believe  How 
I  Have  Grown"  handout  with  words  or 
pictures  describing  how  you  have  grown. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

To  demonstrate  physical  growth,  have  stu- 
dents bring  in  pictures  of  themselves  as  they 
have  grown  —  from  the  time  they  were 
babies  until  now  (school  pictures,  for  ex- 
ample). Line  up  the  pictures  in  sequence 
and  compare  them,  noting  changes  in  shape 
of  face,  body,  etc.  If  possible,  have  students 
bring  in  a  picture  of  an  older  sibling  or 
parent,  so  they  can  compare  physical  at- 
tributes. 
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Attachment  N  -  Lesson  1  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


PATTERNS  OF  NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT 

More  Than  Just  Our  Bodies  Grow 


Early 

Childhood 


Primary 
Grades 


Intermediate 
Grades 


Junior 
High 


-»>  Adult 


Physical  Rapid 
growth 


Slow,  steady  growth; 
Becoming  coordinated 


Growth  spurt; 
Poor  coordination 


Boys  45-65  lbs.; 
Girls  40-60  lbs.; 


Body  shape  changes      Voice  deepens 


Boys  60-90  lbs.; 
Girls  55-90  lbs.; 


Girls  often  taller  and 
heavier  than  boys 


Mental       Concrete  thinking; 

Aware  of  here  and  now 


Attention  span:  15-20  min. 


Abstract  thinking 
Can  relate  to  Can  plan  for 

the  past  the  future 

25-30  min.    Able  to  pay  attention 
longer 


Social         Dependent  Wants  Boys  hang  with  boys;     Interest  in 

on  parent  adult  £irls  hang  with  girls;      opposite  sex 

or  caretaker;  attention  Clubs,  groups  grows 

Self-centered  (parent,  teacher)  Peer  pressure 


Emotional  Learns  Self-centered;       Growing  sense  Self-conscious; 

trust  in  Needs  praise         of  humor;  Worries  about 

acju|ts  Likes  competition  being  normal 


Spiritual  Avoids 

punishment 


Wants  to 
please 

teacher/parent; 
Wants  to 
"be  good" 


Concerned  with  Conflict 


fairness  and 
what's  right 
and  wrong 


between  internal 
values  and  peer 
pressure 
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Handout  #30  -  Lesson  1  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


'I  CAN  HARDLY  BELIEVE  HOW  I  HAVE  GROWN" 


Directions:  Think  about  the  ways  you  have  grown  since  early  childhood. 

Consider  physical,  mental,  emotional,  social  and  spiritual  growth. 
Use  words  and/or  drawings  to  describe  the  way  you  were  then 
and  the  way  you  are  now. 


o. 


THEN 


NOW 


Lesson 

2 


Lesson  2 

Topic 

Individual  Differences 
Student  Objectives 

77;r  students  will: 

279.  Increase  awareness  of  their  individual 
strengths  and  limitations 

280.  Identify  differences  in  learning  styles 
and  abilities 

281.  Accept  their  differences  and  limita- 
tions 

282.  Capitalize  on  both  their  masculine 
and  feminine  traits 

283.  Be  comfortable  with  their  introverted 
or  extroverted  personality  and  try  to 
improve  the  downsides  of  rhat  per- 
sonality 

Lesson  Overview 

After  using  an  imaginary  situation  to  stimu- 
late discussion  of  individual  differences  and 
the  advantage  of  such  differences,  students 
complete  a  survey  to  explore  and  share  their 
various  learning  styles.  Discussion  ques- 
tions further  explore  attitudes  toward  indi- 
vidual differences,  as  well  as  ways  people 
differ  ( including  masculine  or  feminine  traits 
and  introverted  or  extroverted  personali- 
ties). As  a  closure  exercise,  students  suggest 
ways  the  class  can  work  together  to  be  aware 
of,  affirm  and  make  use  of  each  member's 
uniqueness  and  strengths  to  help  each  other 
this  year. 

Vocabulary 

Learning  style  —  an  individual's  preferred 
way  of  taking  in  and  processing  information 
in  order  to  learn 

Introverted  —  more  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned with  one's  own  thoughts,  feelings, 
needs  and  interests 

Extroverted  —  more  aware  of  and  inter- 
ested in  the  activities,  ideas,  needs  and  feel- 
ings of  others 

Suggested  Materials 

•    ''Learning  Style  Survey"  (Handout 
#31) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  become  more  aware  and 
accepting  of  individual  differences,  includ- 
ing strengths  and  limitations,  learning  styles 
and  personal  traits. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  pre- 
tend that  she  or  he  is  on  a  deserted 
island  and  can  have  one  companion. 
Put  on  the  board  this  open-ended 
statement:  "I  would  want  a  compan- 
ion who  is  Let  each 

student  fill  in  the  blank  and  explain 
why  he  or  she  chose  that  particular 
trait.  Write  responses  on  the  board. 

Some  possible  responses  arc: 
funny  (to  keep  up  my  spirits);  a  fast 
runner  (to  catch  game  to  eat);  a  good 
cook  (to  fix  meals). 

2.  Develop  the  idea  that  society  needs 
people  with  different  qualities  and 
skills.  Write  "Differences  Arc  Okay" 
on  the  board  and  ask  students  to 
brainstorm  ways  in  which  differences 
in  people  make  the  world  better  or 
more  interesting.  (See  "Extension 
Activity11  #1.) 

3.  Explain  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
individuals  differ  is  the  way  in  which 
they  learn  best.  Tel!  the  class,  "Every- 
one has  a  preferred  way  to  learn,  a  way 
that  works  best  for  learning  new 
things.  No  one's  learning  style  is  bet- 
ter that  someone  else's  because  the 
way  that  works  best  for  each  person  is 
the  best  for  that  person."  Ask,  "Do 
you  know  how  you  prefer  to  learn, 
the  way  that  works  best  for  you  to 
learn  the  most?" 

4.  Give  students  "Learning  Style  Sur- 
vey" (Handout  #31)  and  ask  each 
one  to  complete  it  by  marking  the 
choices  that  are  true  for  him  or  her.  If 
more  than  one  choice  fits,  students 
should  number  them  in  the  order 
that  thev  fit  best.  Remind  students 
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Figure  2.1 


that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  an- 
swers for  this  exercise. 
When  students  have  completed  the 
survey,  have  them  discuss  their  re-' 
spouses.  Emphasize  again  that  there 
are  many  ways  that  people  learn  and 
none  is  better  than  others.  Explain, 
"What  matters  is  that  each  person 
knows  and  uses  what  works  best  tor 
her  or  him."" 

There  are  other  ways  in  w  hich  we 
differ.  To  discuss  masculine  and  femi- 
nine traits,  ask  students  to  brainstorm 
and  list  characteristics  that  are  stereo- 
typed as  "feminine"  (fine  features, 
higher  voice,  likes  dolls,  good  cook, 
cries,  etc.)  and  "masculine""  (deep 
voice,  brave,  strong,  likes  cars,  sports, 
etc. ). 

For  each  characteristic,  discuss 
exceptions  to  the  stereotype.  Ask  such 
questions  as: 

Do  you  know  any  women  with  deeper 
voices?  Who  are  race  car  drivers:  Who 
can't  cook  well: 

Do  you  know  men  who  are  small? 
Who  cook  and  clean?  Who  are  gentle? 
Who  are  good  at  caring  for  babies?" 

Explain,  v4Everv  person  has  some 
ofthe  qualities  we  stereotype  as  'mas- 
culine' or  'feminine'."  Ask, 
Why  is  it  good  to  accept  and  develop 
both  parts  of  ourselves? 


My  Strengths 

Masculine  Traits 
I  have: 

I  would  like  to  have: 


My  Limitations 

Feminine  Traits 
I  have: 

I  would  like  to  have: 


Introverted  Traits 
I  have: 

i    I  would  like  to  have: 

i 

i 

L  


|    Extroverted  Traits 
I  have: 

I 

!    I  would  like  to  have: 


•  Why  is  it  wrong  to  ridicule  or  pick  on 
boys  or  girls  who  differ  from  their 
stereotypes? 

•  Why  are  stereotypes  not  good? 

7.  Have  students  draw  a  chart  as  in 
Figure  2.1.  Model  filling  it  out  by 
talking  through  your  own  traits.  Then 
ask  each  student  to  complete  one  for 
him-  or  herself. 

8.  Throughout  the  week  arrange  some 
one-to-one  time  to  visit  with  each 
student  about  his  or  her  sheet,  affirm- 
ing individual  strengths  and  helping 
each  to  set  realistic  goals  to  improve 
him-  or  herself. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  are  some  ways  individual  people 
can  be  different  from  each  other? 

2.  Why  is  it  good  that  people  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  children  tend  to 
fear  or  make  fun  of  someone  who  is 
different?  (We  find  security  in 
sameness;  feel  threatened  by  differ- 
ences because  we  think  the  different 
person  may  be  better  than  us  or  that 
they  will  think  we  are  not  okay  the 
way  we  are,  so  we  try  to  show  that 
they  are  not  okay. ) 

4.  What  are  some  different  ways  people 
learn?  How  many  different  ways  do 
the  students  in  this  classroom  learn 
things?  How  can  we  help  each  other 
learn  more? 

5.  Every  person  has  many  strengths 
( characteristics  and  abilities  that  help 
a  person  be  happy  and  do  well)  and 
c\crv  person  has  limitations  (no  one 
can  docvcrythingpcrfectly  well ).  How 
does  teamwork  and  cooperation 
make  use  of  indiv  idual  strengths  to 
support  indiv  idual  limitations? 

().  Is  it  true  to  say  that  not  all  men  and 
boys  are  alike  and  not  all  women  and 
girls  are  alike?  Give  some  examples  of 
ways  men  are  different  from  each 
other  and  ways  women  are  different 
from  each  other.  Should  all  men  be 
the  Mine  and  all  women  be  the  same? 
(See  "Activity /Experience"  #  6.1 
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7.  Sonic  people  are  more  introverted 
(more  aware  of  and  concerned  with 
their  own  thoughts,  feelings,  needs 
and  interests)  and  some  people  are 
more  extroverted  ( more  aware  of  and 
interested  in  the  activities,  ideas,  needs 
and  feelings  of  others).  What  is  posi- 
tive about  each  quality?  How  would 
being  totally  introverted  or  totally 
extroverted  be  a  limitation?  How 
could  an  introverted  person  learn  to 
be  more  outgoing  and  interested  in 
others?  How  could  an  extroverted 
person  learn  to  pay  more  attention  to 
his  or  her  own  thoughts,  needs  and 
feelings? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  "Even"  person  is  unique."  What  does 
this  mean?  Name  something  that  is 
unique  about  you? 

2.  What  are  some  of  your  specific 
strengths,  i.e.,  qualities,  characteris- 
tics and  abilities  that  you  have  which 
help  vou  to  be  happv  and  successful  in 
life?  * 

3.  What  are  some  of  your  limitations, 
i.e.,  qualities  or  abilities  that  you  do 
not  have  to  the  extent  you  would  like? 
{  For  example,  Fm  a  good  basketball 
player,  but  Tin  not  tall  enough  to  do 
a  slam  dunk. )  Which  of  these  limita- 
tions are  insurmountable  ( like  blind- 
ness or  being  too  short)  and  which 
could  vou  find  ways  to  overcome  if 
you  chose  to  spend  time,  money  and 
effort  on  them? 

4.  What  are  some  ways  that  you  learn 
best?  How  can  vou  improve  the  way 
vou  learn? 


CLOSURE 

Differences  in  individual  people  make  our 
world,  our  families  and  our  classroom  more 
interesting.  Teamwork  and  cooperation  help 
people  make  use  of  strengths  and  compen- 
sate for  limitations.  Accepting  the  strengths 
and  limitations  of  ourselves  and  others  takes 
awareness  and  practice. 

Call  the  class  to  prayer.  (Pause  for 
students  to  recognize  God's  presence  in 
their  midst.)  "God,  you  have  made  each  of 
us  special.  You  have  gifted  each  of  us  with 
different  gifts.  We  are  alike  in  many  ways  as 
we  have  just  discussed.  In  your  wisdom,  you 
made  each  of  us  special  for  you.  Help  each 
one  of  us  to  use  our  strengths  and  to  im- 
prove ourselves  so  that  we  may  give  even 
more  praise  to  you.  Amen." 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Involve  students  in  creating  a  bulletin 
board  display  entitled,  ^Differences 
Are  Okay."  Students  might  post  a 
collage  of  pictures  illustrating  differ- 
ences in  people  or  written  examples 
of  positive  aspects  of  differences 
among  individuals.  They  might  in- 
clude exploring  the  many  ways  in 
which  individuals  in  this  class  differ 
from  each  other  or  ways  members  of 
each  student's  family  differ. 

2.  Students  might  research  the  "'Twelve 
Apostles,"  whom  Jesus  chose  to  form 
the  first  Christian  community.  Have 
students  list  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  apostles  differed  from  each 
other.  Ask,  uWhat  was  unique  about 
each  apostle?  Whv  do  vou  think  Jesus 
chose  this  person?" 
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Handout  #31  -  Lesson  2  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


LEARNING  STYLE  SURVEY 

Directions:  For  each  item,  mark  the  choice  or  choices  that  are  true  for  you.  If 

more  than  one  choice  fits  you,  number  them  in  the  order  that  they 

fit  you  most.  (1  =  most  I 

ike  me, 

2  =  next  most  like  me,  etc.) 

1. 

1  like  my  lessons  when  they: 

5. 

1  Iparn  the*  most  f  mm • 

1    Iwdlll    11  IC  III  V/  J  I.    II  VI  I  I  ■ 

 are  easy 

reading 

 are  fun 

doina  nroiects  with  othprs 

  «  w  ii  iu    yj  i  VI  V.V.IJ   V  V  1  L  1  1  V  LI  Id  J 

 are  hard  and  challenging  to  me 

Write hinn  film^  or  viHpo^ 

  »VO  lv.1  III  1  VI     1  Mil  1  J   \J  1     V  1  U  CWJ 

 make  me  think 

listpninn  to  thp  idp^^  of  m\y 

  IIJICI  III  Im    IU   L 1  1  v                     W 1  Illy 

classmates 

V 1  CJ         1  1  1  Ci  Lv«  J 

2. 

1  like  to  work  best: 

finiirinn  thinnc  r>nt  hw  mwcolf 

  iiyuiiiiy  iMinyb  uui  uy  rnybcii 

 alone 

listenina  to  the  tear hpr  pxnlain 

  1 1  •#       i  iii                  Li  iv.    L  V  CI  V- 1  1  v.  1    \,  /\  yj  1  CI  1 1  1 

 with  one  friend 

things 

 with  the  teacher's  help 

 taking  part  in  small  group 

 in  a  small  group 

discussions 

 in  one  big  group 

writina  arriwpr^  to  nup^tiorK 

  »  v  I  ilii  I        CI  1  1  JVVv  IJ    IU  VJ  \J  v  J  L  1  V  1  1 J 

 cibKiny  my  own  questions 

3. 

When  studying,  1  find  it  hard  to: 

 understand  the  opinions  of 

6. 

1  like  it  best  when* 

■    ■  ■  Im  w    ■  L    W^Jt,  VWIIvlli 

others 

a  fpw  ^tuHpnt^  Ho  mo^t  of  thp 

 i-*    1  V.VV    J  L  U  VI  \-  1  1  L  J  VI  \J    |  |  1  \J  j  L  V/  1     L  1  1  V 

 express  my  own  opinion  in 

talking 

writing 

thp  toarhor  Hr\OC  rnnct  /"\  "f  +  k»  r .  ' 

  uic  LcaCiici  uucb  inobL  oi  xnt 

 do  written  work 

ta  Ik  inn 

 make  charts  or  do  reports 

WP  all  npt  to  talk  if  wp  want  to 

  VV  V    CI  1  i    ytl    LV    loli\    II    VVC   VVallL    L  \J 

 understand  the  pictures,  films 

or  videos 

7. 

I'm  aood  at* 

 learn  the  new  words 

 memorizing  facts 

 express  my  thoughts  out  loud 

 thinking  of  lots  of  good  examples 

 thinking  up  new  ideas 

4. 

1  most  enjoy: 

 figuring  out  how  something  works 

reading 

 watching  films  or  videos 

8. 

Sometimes  1  wish  we  could: 

 doing  worksheets 

 go  faster 

 writing  answers  to  questions 

 go  slower 

 talking  about  my  ideas  in  class 

 neither,  because  we  go  just  right 

 listening  to  other  students  tell 

their  ideas 

9. 

Sometimes  1  feel: 

 drawing  or  making  things 

 smart 

 listening  to  lessons  on  tape 

 frustrated 

 asking  questions 

 mixed  up  or  confused 

 listening  to  the  teacher 

 discouraged 

 important 

unimportant 
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Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

ll)c  students  will: 

44.  Categorize  verbal  and  nonverbal  lan- 
guage as  appropriate  or  inappropriate 

45.  Assess  issues  which  may  require  a 
person  to  verbalize  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement 

46.  Have  the  courage  to  report  to  appro- 
priate authorities  when  there  is  an 
infraction  of  a  rule  or  when  others  are 
being  hurt 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  kinds  of  commr*Mcation,  A 
handout  elaborates  on  the  significance  of 
words  spoken  and  how  they  are  spoken. 
Students  practice  changing  the  meaning 
and  emotion  expressed  by  changing  nicir 
tone  of  voice,  emphasis  or  body  language. 
Discussion  questions  raise  the  issues  of  as- 
sertive response  to  what  is  wrong  or  inappro- 
priate and  reporting  that  which  is  danger- 
ous, illegal  or  harmful.  The  lesson  ends  with 
individual  reflection  about  th_  values  and 
virtues  evident  in  one\s  words  and  actions. 

Basic  Information 

Throughout  this  lesson  the  values  of  hon- 
esty, responsibility,  courage  and  respect  for 
all  people  should  be  interwoven.  Students 


may  need  to  be  challenged  to  practice  these 
values  in  word  and  actions,  rather  than  give 
in  to  prevalent  prejudice,  apathy  or  dis- 
honest)'. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Getting  the  Message  Across"  ( Hand- 
out #32) 

•  "Hear  My  Words"  ( Handout  #33) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Review  concepts  of  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  and  focus  discussion  on 
times  when  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  up  and 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  keep  silent, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1,  Write  the  word  "Communication" 
on  the  board.  Explain  that  communi- 
cation is  a  two-way  process  of  sending 
and  receiving  messages.  Explain  briefly 
the  ways  of  sending  and  receiving 
messages  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 
Elicit  examples  of  each. 

2.  Explain  that  good  communication 
requires  two  things:  first,  that  the 
speaker,  writer  or  signaler  sends  the 
message  clearly;  and  second,  that  the 
listener,  reader  or  observer  under- 
stands the  message  correctly.  (See 
"Extension  Activities"  #1  and  #2.) 


SENDING 

Verbal:        Written  word  —  letters,  notes, 
billboards,  books,  articles 

Spoken  word  —  talking,  phone, 
TV,  radio,  tapes 

Nonverbal:  Body  language  —  facial 
expression,  eyes,  posture, 
movements,  tone  of  voice 

Signals,  signs,  symbols 


signals,  signs,  symoois  — 
traffic  signs,  hand  signals, 
sign  language,  signal  to 
be  quiet  (Shh!) 


RECEIVING 

Reading  written  words 

Listening  to  spoken 
words 

Observing  body  language 


Seeing  and 
interpreting  signs 


Communi- 
cation 


Figure  3.1 
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Communi- 
cation 

(continued) 


Use  "Getting  the  Message  Across" 

(Handout  #32)  to  review  important 

tips  tor  communicating  clearly. 

To  illustrate  the  "What  You  Say" 

section,  compare  "I  statements"  and 

"you  statements,"  such  as: 

KiYon  make  me  so  mad.  "  vs. 

"I  feel  hurt  and  anjjiy  when  you,.,  " 

" Ton  Vt*  such  a  slob. v    vs , 

"I feel  irritated  when  yon  leave  a  mess,  " 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of*  how 

something  is  said,  have  volunteers  try 

saying  the  following  sentences  loudly, 

then  softly.  Have  them  change  the 

tone  of  voice  and  emphasize  different 

words. 

"I  never  wanted  to  no  anvwav. 
"Do  you  think  you  could  help  me  do 
this  job? 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  way  you  want  it. 
"This  is  just  great." 

Aftereach,ask,  "How  might  this 
arte  J  t  the  listener's  reaction?"  and  see 
how  many  emotions  can  be  commu- 
nicated. 

Repeat  that  communication  is  both 
sending  and  receiv  ing  messages.  H\- 
plain,  "To  get  the  message  being 
sent,  the  receiver  must  read,  listen 
and  observ  e  attentively  and  thought 
fully." 

Write  "Active  I  .istening"  on  the 
board.  Kxplain  that  activ e  listening  is 
more  than  just  hearing  words.  Tell 
the  class,  "It  involves  paying  atten- 
tion to  body  language,  tone  of  voice 
and  letting  the  speaker  know  you  are 
trying  to  understand  what  is  being 
said. 

Ask,  "What  are  some  ways  to  be  an 
active  listener?"  (Responses  should 
include:  look  at  i he  person;  think 
about  what  if  .  re  saying;  notice  their 
bodv  language;  notice  their  feelings; 
nod;  comment;  or  ask  more  about 
what  thev     id .  i 


PROCESSING  THK  KXl'KRIHNCK 
Content  Qttestions: 

1 .   What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 
eoii  nuinication  isatwo  way  process? 


6. 


9. 
10. 


(The  same  message  needs  to  be  sent 
and  rcceh  ed. ) 

What  is  body  language  and  how  does 
it  affect  the  way  people  hear  your 
message?  (  Hither  reinforces  vv  hat  you 
say  or  contradicts  it,  e.g.,  you  look 
mad,  but  say,  lTm  fine.") 
Why  do  you  think  people  send  mixed 
messages,  that  is,  when  words  and 
body  language  don't  match?  (They 
don't  really  mean  what  they  are  say- 
ing or  perhaps  they  are  trying  to  hide 
their  true  feelings. ) 
Why  is  it  best  to  express  feelings  by 
beginning  with  "I"  instead  of  "you"? 
How  can  you  tell  when  someone  is 
really  listening  to  you? 
How  can  being  a  good  listener  help 
develop  friendships? 
When  is  it  appropriate  and  important 
to  respond  to  a  speaker?  (When  asked 
a  question,  when  you  have  important 
information  to  add  or  a  question  to 
ask,  when  the  speaker  is  verbally  abu- 
sive or  saying  what  is  not  true,  etc.) 
When  is  it  appropriate  and  wise  to  be 
silent?  (  Not  interrupt,  wait  until  emo- 
tions cool  d<  )W  n,  don't  add  to  gossip 
or  put-downs,  when  your  opinions 
are  unkind. ) 

Can  you  think  of  a  situation  in  which 
keeping  silent  implies  agreement? 
What  are  some  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  speak  up  about,  rather  than 
keep  silent?  (Prejudice,  stereotypes, 
racism,  cheating,  treating  people  cm 
elly  or  unfairly,  violence,  vandalism, 
drug  use,  etc. ) 

When  is  it  important  and  necessary  to 
report  something  to  appropriate  au- 
thorities: ( Emergencies;  illegal  activ 
ity,  including  vandalism,  drug  use, 
theft  or  violence  to  people;  danger- 
ous ha/ards,  such  as  drunk  driver, 
unlocked  doors,  broken  glass,  etc. » 
Why  does  it  uike  courage  to  speak  up 
about  or  report  such  things? 
I  low  is  this  dillerent  from  tattling  or 
ratting  on  someone?  i  Tattling  is  try 
ing  to  gel  someone  in  trouble.  Re 
porting  is  being  responsible. » 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 ,  Do  you  think  your  ow  n  words  and 
body  language  usually  march? 

2.  How  do  you  think  someone  would 
describe  the  kind  of  person  you  are, 
based  on  w  hat  you  say  and  how  you 
say  it? 

CLOSURE 

I'se  "Hear  My  Words"  ( Handout  #33  )  as  a 
tool  for  individual  reflection.  (Process  if 
desired. ) 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  To  demonstrate  nonverbal  commu- 
nication, write  some  emotions  on 
slips  of  paper  (e.g.,  happy,  surprised, 
angry,  bored,  afraid,  disappointed). 
Have  volunteers  draw  a  slip  and  try  to 
communicate  the  emotions  to  the 
class  using  only  posture,  gestures  and 
facial  expressions.  Discuss  the  values 
of  and  difficulties  with  non-verbal 
communication. 

2.  To  demonstrate  verbal  communica- 
tion, on  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  group 
of  shapes,  like  this: 


Have  a  volunteer  sender  and  re- 
ceiver. Do  not  show  the  receiver  the 
picture  as  the  sender  describes  the 
shapes.  Have  the  receiver  then  draw 
what  he  or  she  thinks  each  shape 
looks  like.  Have  students  compare 
the  drawings.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  clear  communication. 
Renew  body  language  that  commu- 
nicates being  passive,  aggressive  and 
assertive.  Have  students  practice  as- 
sertively asking  for  help  or  saying 
"no"  to  an  invitation. 


Communi- 
cation 

(continued) 
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Handout  #32  -  Lesson  3  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


GETTING  THE  MESSAGE  ACROSS 


Whether  people  really  listen  to  and  understand  the  message  you  are 
trying  to  get  across  depends  on: 


WHAT  YOU  SAY 


1.  When  you  want  someone  to  know  how  you  feel,  say,  "I  feel"  or  "I'm 
feeling."  They'll  listen  better  because  it  doesn't  sound  like  you're 
accusing  or  attacking  them. 

2.  When  you  want  someone  to  know  your  opinion  about  something, 
sayf  "I  think"  or  "In  my  opinion."  It  doesn't  sound  so  much  like  you're 
being  bossy  or  think  you're  the  only  ona  who  knows  anything. 


3.  When  you  want  to  make  a  request,  begin  with,  "Please,  do"  or "  Please 
don't."  it's  more  courteous  and  gets  better  cooperation  than  demand- 
ing or  ordering.  It's  also  better  to  clearly  say  what  you  need  or  want 
someone  to  do  than  to  just  give  a  hint  or  act  it  out  and  hope  they  guess 
what  you  want  or  need. 


HOW  YOU  SAY  IT 


1 .    Tone  of  voice  —  sarcastic,  put-down,  bossy 


2.     Loud  or  soft 


3.  What  words  you  emphasize  —  changes  the  meaning 

4.  Assuring  that  your  words  match  your  body  language  —  if  not,  the 
message  is  not  clear,  it's  confusing 
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Handout  #33  -  Lesson  3  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


HEAR  MY  WORDS.  SEE  MY  ACTIONS.  THIS  IS  WHO  I  AM. 

Below  are  some  important  values  and  virtues  which  people  communicate  and 
practice  through  their  words  and  actions. 


Honesty 
Fairness 
Courtesy 


Responsibility 
Kindness 
Tolerance 
Patience 


Courage 

Respect 

Faith 


Imagine  a  videotape  of  yourself  as  you  go  through  a  day  —  at  school,  at  home, 
on  the  bus,  on  the  playground,  in  church,  with  your  friends  —  everywhere  you 
go.  Mentally  watch  and  listen  to  yourself  as  you  communicate  with  others. 

Consider: 

•  What  message  do  I  give  people  by  my  body  language  (posture,  expres- 
sions, movements)? 

•  How  do  I  speak  to  adults? 

•  How  do  I  speak  to  kids  my  age? 

•  How  do  I  speak  to  younger  kids? 

•  How  do  I  speak  to  my  family  members? 

•  Which  of  the  values  and  virtues  listed  above  do  my  words  and  actions 
show? 


A  change  I  want  to  make  in  how  I  communicate  with  others  is. 
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Lesson  4 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

'Pjc  students  will: 

56.  Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 
5  s).    Distinguish  betw  een  close  friends  and 

exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 
60.    Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to 

build  a  good  relationship  (honesty, 

responsibility,  etc. ) 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  complete  a  handout  identifying 
qualities  that  are  important  to  them  in  friends 
in  various  situations.  Questions  focus  on  the 
value  of  having  more  than  one  or  two 
exclusiv  e  friends,  and  on  being  a  good  friend 
themselves.  To  conclude  the  lesson,  stu- 
dents create  a  want  ad  for  a  good  friend. 

Basic  Information 

It  is  important  to  direct  student  focus  on 
general  qualities  desirable  in  friends  and  not 
to  get  stuck  on  names  and  personalities  in 
the  class.  You  may  emphasize  that  students 
think  of  all  the  people  they  know  or  have 
known,  not  just  current  classmates. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Choosing  Friends"  (Handout  #34) 

•  Samples  of  classified  section  of  news- 
paper, especially  personals 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  identify  qualities  that  are 

important  in  friendships. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  to  identify  qualities  that 
w  on  Id  be  important  for  a  person  w  ho 
is  a  parent,  coach,  teacher,  etc.  List 
qualities  on  the  board.  Examples  in 
elude:  patient,  honest,  creative,  re 
sponsible,  sense  of  humor,  ck. 

2.  Ask  students  to  complete  "Choosing 
h-iends"  'Handout  #34*  individu 
alh.  1-ven  iflhev  cannot  think  of  an 
actual  person  to  select  for  each  sittia 
lion,  thrv  should  ^lill  list  the  qualifies 
that  would  be  impoilant  to  l hem. 


3.  Have  students  identify  different  kinds 
of  friendships.  I  ,ist  on  the  board  <  e.g., 
close  friend,  teammate,  etc.).  Ask: 

•  What  do  all  of  these  have  in  common? 
( I  know  them,  I  do  some  things  with 
them,  etc  J 

•  What  are  some  differences?  (I  share 
different  things  with  them,  I  know- 
some  better  than  others,  etc. ) 

•  What  are  differences  between  close 
friends  and  cliques?  ( I  like  close  friends 
for  who  they  are:  cliques  exclude 
others  who  could  become  friends.) 

4.  Use  the  processing  questions  to  dis- 
cuss the  qualities  they  identified  for 
various  situations.  (Ssk  students  not 
to  tell  the  names  of  persons  they 
selected  in  order  to  keep  the  focus  on 
qualities  and  off  personalities. ) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  qualities  are  important  for  each 
of  the  situations  given? 

2.  Did  you  choose  the  same  person  or 
two  for  almost  all  of  the  blanks? 

3.  ( 'on Id  one  person  have  good  qualities 
for  all  these  situations?  (  Possibly. ) 

4  What  are  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  having  the  same  two  or 
three  names  on  our  list  of  people  we 
would  choose?  i  We  could  have  two 
orthree  really  good  friends;  w  e  might 
not  trv  to  make  any  other  friends  and 
could  miss  a  lot  of  good  people.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  qualities  are  especially  impor 
tant  to  vou  in  choosing  a  friend2 

2.  Do  vou  think  \  on  hav  e  some  of  these 
qualities  yourself  r  Do  your  classmates 
sec  some  of  these  qualities  in  you? 

3.  What  can  vou  do  to  improve  the  kind 
of  friend  you  are  to  others? 

CLOSURE 

Make  up  an  ad  for  a  good  friend.  "Wanted; 
A  I:ew  Ciooil  I  riends/'  Describe  as  fulh  as 
possible  li.e  tvpe  of  person  who  should 
applv  'important  qualitu  s.  inu  tests,  ek .  > 
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CHOOSING  FRIENDS 

Directions:  Think  of  all  the  people  you  know  (at  school,  at  home,  who  are 
older,  younger,  relatives,  or  anyone  you  know  or  used  to  know).  Which  ones 
would  you  choose  to  share  with  you  in  the  following  situations?  What  qualities 
do  they  have  that  makes  you  choose  them? 

SITUATION 

WHO  I'D 
CHOOSE 

IMPORTANT 
QUALITIES 

Three  people  to  spend  a  day  at  an 
amusement  park  with  me 

Two  people  to  work  on  a  class 
science  project  with  me 

Three  people  to  be  on  my  sports 
team 

One  person  to  help  me  study 
for  tests 

Two  people  to  sit  next  to  me  in 
class  all  year 

Two  people  to  go  with  me  on  a 
camping  trip  in  the  wilderness 
for  two  weeks 

One  person  to  help  me  be  more  like 
Jesus 

One  person  to  talk  to  when  1  have 
a  hard  secret  to  share  about  myself 

One  person  to  live  with  me  and  my 
family  for  the  next  four  years 

One  person  to  give  me  good  advice 
when  1  am  in  trouble 

One  person  to  be  my  best  friend  for 
all  of  my  life. 
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Lesson  5 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

IIjc  students  will: 

61.  Examine  the  power  of  peer  pressure 
and  its  effects  on  their  personal  devel- 
opment 

Lesson  Overview 

A  story  is  used  to  focus  discussion  on  peer 
pressure  and  how  it  affects  us.  A  basis  for 
being  oneself  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
reading,  "You  Clan  Respect  Yourself!" 
(Handout  #35).  After  a  brief  review  of 
passive,  aggressive  and  assertive  responses, 
students  practice  assertive  responses  to  peer 
pressure.  An  optional  extension  activity  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  families  to  discuss 
the  realities  of  peer  pressure,  even  for  adults. 

Vocabulary 

Peer  pressure  —  strong  influences  from 

people  within  a  group  to  make  a  group 

member  do  something 

Peers  —  members  of  the  same  class  or  age 

group 

Passive  response  —  not  deciding  for  your- 
self, giving  in  when  your  rights  are  not  being 
respected 

Aggressive  response  —  being  pushy,  bul- 
king, forcing  others  to  agree  with  you  with 
out  respecting  their  rights 

Assertive  response  —  saying  what  you 
want  or  feel,  making  your  own  choice  and 
doing  what  you  deckle  is  right,  while  still 
respecting  other  people 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "You  Can  Respect  Yourself!"  ( I  land 
oiil  #35 » 

•  "Interviewing  Mv  1  amily  about  Peer 
Pressure ^  ( 1  landout    3n  > 

•  .V  \  5'"  slips  of  p.iper 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  understand  what  peer 
pressure  is  and  ways  to  resist  it  and  be 
themselves. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Define  "peers"  and  "peer  pressure." 
Peer  pressure  makes  some  decisions 
hard  because  it  pushes  us  to  say  or  do 
things  we  would  not  otherw  ise  say  or 
do.  " 

2.  Tell  the  following  story: 

"Jennifer  was  being  pressured 
by  her  best  friend,  Nicole,  to  sneak 
out  of  the  house  at  midnight  and 
meet  in  a  secret  place.  Jennifer  did 
not  want  to  go  and  said,  'No  way!  My 
mom  would  kill  me  if  she  found  out/ 
The  next  day,  Nicole  didn't  talk  to 
Jennifer,  but  gave  a  lot  of  attention  to 
Sandra,  whom  Jennifer  did  not  like 
very  much." 

3.  To  focus  on  peer  pressure,  ask: 

•  "Plow  do  you  think  Jennifer  feels? 

•  "What  is  Nicole  doing  to  pressure 
Jennifer? 

•  "Was  Jennifer's  initial  decision  a  good 
one?  Whv? 

•  "How  do  you  think  Jennifer  should 
handle  the  present  situation?" 

4.  Tell  the  following  story: 

"Tlud,  Del. eon,  Silva  and  Bob 
alw  ays  travel  together.  They  are  in  the 
same  classroom,  play  together  at  re 
cess  and  play  together  after  school 
and  on  w  eekends.  The  four  boys  will 
play  with  others,  but  only  when  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Lately,  Silva  is  get- 
ting a  little  uncomfortable  with  some 
of  the  things  they  do  at  recess  Last 
week,  Bob  told  Troy,  whom  Siha 
likes,  that  he  could  not  be  on  their 
team.  When  1  rov  asked  Si  1  \  a  win  this 
happened,  Siha  said,  '1  hey  just  like 
to  be  together.'  The  next  day  when 
1  rov  tried  to  join  them  again,  Del  . eon 
veiled,  'We  told  vnu  vestcrdav,  we 
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don't  like  your  kind!'  Troy  w  as  upsci 
And  cried.  Del. eon  yelled,  'See  what 
I  mean!"' 

5.  Ask, 

•  "How  do  you  think  Troy  feels?  Silva? 

•  "Is  this  'foursome1  a  clique? 

•  "What  should  Silva  do?" 

6.  Tell  the  class,  "The  need  to  be  your- 
self and  to  become  whatever  you  arc 
able  to  become  is  a  basic  need."  Give 
students  a  copy  of  "You  Clan  Respect 
Yourself!"  (Handout  #35).  Read 
through  it  and  encourage  students  to 
keep  it  where  they  can  refer  to  it 
frequently. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 


What  does  "peer  pressure"  mean? 
What  role  does  peer  pressure  play  in 
each  of  the  stories? 
What  are  some  w  ays  people  your  age 
feel  peer  pressure?  (Fashions,  fads, 
hair, clothes, certain  behaviors,  smoke, 
drink,  drugs,  ha\e  boyfriend  or  girl- 
friend, be  cool,  etc. ) 
How  do  people  pressure  others?  (  Put 
downs,  cold  shoulder,  promises  or 
threats,  trying  to  make  you  feel  guilty, 
physical  harm. ) 

When  can  peer  pressure  be  positive? 
'  Talking  someone  out  ot  doingsome- 
thinu  danuerous, ) 


Personalization  Qttcstions: 

1 .  What  feelings  do\ou  Inn  e  w  hen  peers 
pressure  you  to  do  something  von 
don't  w ant  to  do? 

2.  How   can  peer  pressure  affect  a 
person'sgrow  th  intoa  healthy, happ\ 
individual  (as  described  in  the  hand 
out  I? 


•  Several  of  your  friends  want  to  throw 
firecrackers  at  the  home  of  another 
kid  they  don't  like.  You  think  it's  a 
terrible  idea.  What  will  vou  sav  and 
do? 

•  Two  of  your  friends  are  cheating  on  a 
test.  They  want  you  to  pass  the  an- 
sw  er  sheet  on  to  the  next  person.  You 
do  not  want  to  cheat  or  be  a  part  of 
this,  but  these  are  two  of  your  best 
friends.  What  do  vou  say  and  do? 

Conclude  by  reading  again  "You  Can 
Respect  Yourself!"  (Handout  #35). 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Conduct  a  discussion  about  whether 
being  assertive  is  consistent  with  be- 
ing a  good  follower  of  Christ. 

2.  Have  students  write  on  slips  of  paper 
things  that  people  their  age  some 
times  dare  or  pressure  each  other  to 
do.  Collect  the  papers  and  draw  them 
out  one  at  a  rime,  For  each  example, 
have  the  class  or  small  groups  discuss 
the  risks  involved  in  going  along  w  ith 
the  pressure.  Ask,  u\Vhat  would  a 
Christian  response  be?" 

3.  Duplicate  "Interviewing  My  Familv 
about  Peer  Pressure"  (Handout  #36). 
Invite  students  to  use  the  questions 
to  interview  their  parents,  grandpar- 
ents,adult  siblingsorrelatives.  Sehed 
ule  a  follow  up  discussion  to  process 
the  learning  experience. 


Friendship 

(continued) 


CLOSURE 

( I-Aplain  that  the  best  wa\  to  resist  ncgamc 
per  pressure  is  to  be  assertive  and  briefly 
explain  the  difference  between  passive,  ag 
gressixe  and  assertive  respoiv.es.  i 

Role  plav  assertive  responses  to  silua 
tions  such  as  the  follow ing: 
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Handout  #35  -  Lesson  5  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


YOU  CAN  RESPECT  YOURSELF! 


*     Learn  to  "listen"  to  yourself.  Ask,  "What  do  I  think,  want  and  feel? 
What  do  I  know  is  right  for  me  to  do?" 


*      Decide  what  is  important  to  you. 


Set  some  goals  to  achieve  your  own  expectations  of  yourself. 


Use  positive  self-talk  to  remind  yourself  of  your  strengths  and  that 
you  are  valuable,  deserving  of  respect  and  loved  by  God. 


Avoid  making  decisionsthat  you  don'tfeel  good  about,  that  are  not 
what  you  know  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Take  time  to  think  and  pray 
and  to  talk  things  over  with  an  adult  you  trust. 


o  J  ( 
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Handout  #36  -  Lesson  5  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


INTERVIEWING  MY  FAMILY  ABOUT  PEER  PRESSURE 

1 .     Did  you  feel  peer  pressure  when  you  were  growing  up?  In  what  ways? 


2.     Do  you  still  feel  some  pressure  to  conform  to  a  group?  In  what  ways? 


3.  Did  you  ever  want  your  parents  or  guardians  to  tell  you  that  you  could 
not  do  somethinn  so  that  you  would  have  a  reason  to  tell  a  friend 
"No"?  Explc.n. 


4.     What  do  you  think  are  the  best  ways  for  a  person  to  resist  peer 
pressure  and  be  herself  or  himself? 


»-   -  r\ 
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Lesson  6 


Family 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  null: 

78.  Identify  some  of'thc  values  their  fami- 
lies hold 

81.  Develop  a  healthy  approach  to  re- 
solving a  conflict  in  their  family 

82.  Recognize  the  need  for  parents/ 
guardians  to  work  and  therefore  the 
need  to  accept  greater  responsibility 

Lesson  Overview 

The  lesson  begins  with  a  story  about  diffi- 
culties in  the  first  family  (Adam  and  Hvc). 
Students  then  use  a  game  (or  handout)  to 
identify  what  they  like  about  their  own 
families  and  what  they  would  like  to  be 
different.  Finally,  students  learn  and  prac- 
tice some  basic  principles  for  talking  through 
conflicts  in  their  families.  The  lesson  closes 
with  prayer. 

Basic  Information 

Before  beginning  to  teach  this  unit,  it  is 
important  to  Consider  your  own  preconcep- 
tions about  families.  Be  aware  that  your 
students  may  not  live  with  two  parents  or 
with  either  biological  parent.  Some  stu- 
dents may  never  have  known  one  or  both 
parents,  may  live  w  ith  an  alcoholic,  addicted 
or  ahusixc  parent,  may  be  the  primary  care- 
taker in  the  family,  may  feel  ashamed  of  their 
family  for  some  reason  or  may  be  grieving 
the  separation  or  death  of  a  family  member. 
Keep  this  in  mind  when  making  statements 
about  "your  mom  and  dad"  or  generaliza- 
tions about  what  all  families  are  like. 

Vocabulary 

Family  -—  a  close  group  of  people,  bound 
together  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption, 
for  the  w  hole  of  life 

Suggested  Materials 

•    "First  Family  Blues  or  No  l  amik  Is 
Perfect"  (Attachment  O) 


•  "My  Family:  The  Way  It  I s%%  i  Attach- 
ment P ) 

•  u Principles  of  Talking  Through 
Family  Conflicts'"  (Attachment  Q) 

•  "How  to  Talk  with  My  Family" 
( Handout  #37 ) 

•  "Instant  Replay"  (Attachment  R) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Remind  students  that,  although  no  family  is 
perfect,  families  are  important  for  every 
person's  growth  and  nurturance.  Help  stu 
dents  to  practice  healthy  ways  to  approach 
family  conflicts. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Open  the  lesson  by  reading  aloud  the 
story  of  "First  Family  Blues  or  No 
Family  Is  Perfect"  (Attachment  Oi. 

Continue,  "One  w  ay  we  can  help 
make  our  tarn i lies  good  places  to  be  is 
to  start  by  understanding  what  is 
really  good  about  our  families  and 
realizing  what  things  are  not  perfect 
and  what  we  would  change  it'  we 
could." 

2.  Duplicate  %fcM\  Family:  The  Way  It 
Is"  ( Attachment  P  >  and  cut  into  slips 
of  paper.  Father  in  small  groups  or  as 
a  class,  have  students  take  turns  draw  - 
ing a  slip  and  completing  it. 

{  Note:  Be  sure  fo  allow  the  op 
tion  to  pass  with  dignity  if  a  student  is 
extremely  uncomfortable  about  shar- 
ing. This  activity  may  be  adapted  by 
using  Attachment  P  as  an  individual 
reflection  sheet,  w  hich  students  com 
plete.  Students  then  are  inxited  to 
choose  one  or  two  items  to  share  w  ith 
the  class. ) 

3.  Introduce  "Principles  of  Talking 
Through  Family  Conflicts"  (Attach 
ment  Q)  by  saying,  "As  we  know 
from  the  story  of  the  'First  Family 
Blues/  keeping  feelings  inside  can  be 
dangerousand  unhealthy.  Sometimes, 
feelings  come  out  sideways  in  the 
unkind  wax  s  w  e  ai  t  and  speak  to  each 
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other.  Families  can  learn  to  talk  in 
helpful  ways  by  following;  these  basic 
principles.11 

4.  Use  "Principles  of  Talking  Through 
Family  Conflicts"  (Attachment  Q )  to 
present  four  helpful  communication 
techniques.  Distribute  "How  to  Talk 
with  My  Family"  (Handout  #37)  for 
students  to  complete  as  you  explain 
each  principle. 

5.  Have  students  practice  the  principles 
by  presenting  the  situations  on  "In- 
stant Replay"  (Attachment  R).  For 
each  situation,  first  read  the  scene  as 
it  is  described.  Then  ask  the  questions 
provided  to  hclpsiUucnts  understand 
the  feelings  involved  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  not  obsened.  Then 
ask  students  to  provide  alternative 
statements  that  would  be  more  help- 
ful (based  on  the  principles). 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions; 

1.  Since  there  are  all  kinds  of  families 
( one-parent,  two-parent,  foster  fami- 
lies, step-families,  children  raised  by 
guardians,  etc. ),  what  makes  a  family 
a  family: 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  happy  things 
families  share  and  do  together? 

3.  What  problems  can  cause  difficult 
times  for  families? 

4.  When  family  members  disagree,  what 
are  some  healthy  ways  to  work  it  out? 

5.  What  are  some  unhealthy  and  un- 
helpful ways  of  dealing  with  conflicts? 

6.  Why  is  it  better  to  talk  about  a  prob 
Icm.  instead  of  keeping  feelings  in 
side  and  pretending  nothing  is  both 
ering  your 

/V ; 'so utilization  Qit cstio n s: 

1.  Whether  your  family  is  in  a  happy 
time  or  a  hard  time,  you  can  always 
count  on  Cod  to  be  with  you  and  to 
lose  you.  Write  a  prayer  for  your 
lamiK,  thanking  Cod  for  the  good 
things  and  asking  for  help  to  accept 
what  \ou  can't  change  and  change 
w  hat  vou  can. 


CLOSURE 

(Ask  one  or  two  students  to  volunteer  to 
read  their  prayers.) 

Possible  Extension  Activities: 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  mobile  of  their 
family,  using  tagboard  shapes  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  "On  a  piece  shaped  like  a  house,  place 
names,  drawings  or  pictures  of  the 
people  who  live  in  your  house,  in- 
cluding yourself. 

•  "On  a  circle,  place  names,  drawings 
or  pictures  of  family  members  who 
don't  live  in  your  house."  (If  a  stu- 
dent spends  much  time  in  a  second 
household,  as  with  divorced  parents 
and  a  step-family,  he  or  she  may  wish 
to  make  a  second  house  shape  to  list 
who  lives  in  that  home.) 

•  "On  a  square,  place  names,  drawings 
or  pictures  of  other  significant  rela- 
tives (such  as  grandparents,  cousins, 
aunts  and  uncles). 

•  "On  a  rectangular  piece,  write  what  is 
special  about  your  family." 

•  l\se  a  dowel  or  coat  hanger  to  hang 
and  balance  the  pieces  of  the  mobile. 

2.  Lead  a  discussion  of  family  life  as  it  is 
portrayed  on  TV  by  using  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

•  "Do  any  of  the  TV  families  seem  like 
perfect  families?  Which  ones? 

•  "Do  any  seem  unreal?  Which  ones? 
What  makes  them  seem  unreal? 

•  "Are  there  any  TV  families  that  you 
think  vou  would  like  to  live  in?  Which 
ones?  Whv? 

•  "Are  there  any  TV  families  you  would 
definitely  not  want  to  live  in?  Which 
ones?  Why? 

•  "Do  some  TV  family  members  break 
the  principles  we  learned  about  how 
to  talk  through  conflicts  in  a  family? 

•  "Which  TV  families  seem  to  he  the 
most  Christian?" 


Family 

(continued) 
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Attachment  O  -  Lesson  6  (Level  D#  Part  2) 


FIRST  FAMILY  BLUES  (or  NO  FAMILY  IS  PERFECT) 

Directions:  Usean  informal,  story-telling  tone  asyou  read  this  storytotheclass. 

Once  upon  a  time,  well  actually  in  the  very  beginning,  there  was  a  man  named 
Adam.  He  was  God's  creation  and  God  was  with  him. 

Adam  lived  in  a  pretty  wonderful  place.  Everything  was  beautiful  and 
healthy  and  alive  and  happy  there.  Adam  enjoyed  it  ail,  but  he  was  lonely.  God 
knew  that  Adam  needed  someone  to  love,  a  family  to  belong  to  and  care  about. 
So  God  created  Eve  and  she  and  Adam  became  the  first  family. 

Life  was  really  great  then,  but  even  the  first  family  wasn't  perfect.  Adam 
and  Eve  made  a  huge  mistake  when  they  didn't  trust  God  and  decided  to  be 
selfish  and  do  exactly  what  God  had  warned  them  about.  That  decision  really 
changed  their  life.  They  had  to  work  hard  and  sometimes  they  had  terrible 
fights.  It  almost  destroyed  their  family.  But  even  though  they  went  through 
some  very  hard  times,  God  was  always  with  them  and  always  cared  for  them. 

Their  first  son  was  such  a  delight.  They  were  so  proud  of  Cain  and  took 
good  care  of  their  little  boy.  Of  course,  Adam  and  Eve  were  thrilled  when  they 
found  out  they  were  expecting  another  baby.  Unfortunately,  Cain  was  not  so 
thrilled. 

When  Abel  was  born,  Cain  was  jealous  from  the  start.  He  chose  to  do 
things  that  hurt  Abel  and  hurt  his  parents,  too.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  time  for 
the  family.  When  Adam  or  Eve  tried  to  talk  to  Cain  about  his  feelings,  he  would 
just  get  angry  and  run  away  from  them.  That  was  a  very  unhealthy  way  to 
handle  his  feelings  and  it  hurt  everyone  in  the  family. 

But  Cain  was  hurting  the  most  and  the  sad  part  is  that  he  wouldn't  talk 
about  it.  He  just  kept  his  anger  and  jealousy  and  hurt  inside,  until  finally. ..Well, 
you  know  what  happened.  (Get  students  to  say  that  Cain  killed  his  brother  [See 
Genesis,  Ch.  4].) 

Well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning.  But  families 
today  have  some  of  the  same  troubles.  There  are  good  times,  and  there  are  some 
very  difficult  times.  Maybe  your  family  doesn't  seem  like  such  a  perfect  place  to 
be.  Nobody's  family  is  perfect!  But  our  family  isthe  most  important  place  where 
we  belong.  Families  give  us  love,  protection  and  guidance  and  teach  us  howto 
live  in  the  world.  We  get  all  kinds  of  things  that  we  need  from  our  families.  Even 
after  we  grow  up  and  move  away,  we  still  keep  going  home  to  visit  our  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Did  you  know  that  human  beings  are  the  only  creatures 
who  do  that? 

Your  family  will  have  happy  times  and  hard  times.  That's  the  way  it  is.  But 
remember  that  holding  feelings  inside  is  dangerous.  You  can  find  much  better 
ways  to  handle  your  feelings.  You  can  make  choices  about  how  you  act  in  your 
family.  You  can  choose  to  talk  about  your  feelings  and  your  problems  in  ways 
that  will  help  everyone  to  understand  and  get  along  better. 
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Attachment  P  -  Lesson  6  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


MY  FAMILY:  THE  WAY  IT  IS 


I  wish  my  family  were 


more: 


I'm  glad  my  family: 


■  0 


My  family  thinks  I  am: 


The  one  thing  about  my 
family  I  wish  I  could 
could  change  is: 


I  wish  my  family  would: 


The  one  thing  about  my 
family  I  would  NEVER 
want  to  change  is: 
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Attachment  Q  -  Lesson  6  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TALKING  THROUGH  FAMILY  CONFLICTS 


1 .  Remember  to  choose  words  that  HELP,  not  HURT.  Blaming  others  or 
pointing  out  their  faults  or  failures  does  not  help  them  to  listen  to  you. 
It  hurts.  Try  being  positive  and  using  words  that  invite  others  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say. 


Watch  your  tone  of  voice.  Say  what  you  say  in  a  KIND  way;  NO 
NAME  CALLING  or  PUT-DOWNS,  Don/t  whine  or  yell.  HOW  you  say 
something  is  as  important  as  WHAT  you  say. 


Be  sure  what  you  say  is  TRUE.  Calling  someone  stupid  or  saying  you're 
never  going  to  talk  to  them  again  is  not  dealing  with  reality.  Instead,  try 
saying,  "I'm  really  upset  about  what  you  just  did"  or '  I'm  so  mad,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it  right  now." 


4.  Use  "I"  statements,  not  "You"  statements.  Speak  for  YOURSELF  and 
about  YOUR  OWN  FEELINGS.  If  you  feel  hurt,  say  so.  Don'tsay,  "You're 
so  mean"  or  "You  make  me  so  mad."  Instead  say,  "I  really  feel  hurt  about 
what  you  did"  or  "I  get  so  angry  when  this  happens." 
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Handout  #37  -  Lesson  6  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


HOW  TO  TALK  WITH  MY  FAMILY 


1.    Choose  words  that. 


not 


2.    Say  it  in  a 


.way, 


no 


or 


3.    Be  sure  what  you  say  is 


4.  Speakfor 


and 


aboutyourown. 
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Attachment  R  -  Lesson  6  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


INSTANT  REPLAY 

SITUATION  #1: 

David  comes  home  after  school  very  excited  about  an  award  he  received  today  at  school.  He  is 
talking  excitedly  to  mom  about  the  award  and  showing  her  his  certificate.  Sara,  David's  older 
sister,  interrupts  him  saying,  "That's  no  big  deal.  Everybody  gets  one  of  those  sooner  or  later. 
You're  so  dumb  you  don't  even  know  that." 
David  shouts,  "You're  just  jealous." 

Sara  makes  a  face  and  says,  "No,  I'm  not.  Who  wants  a  dumb  award  anyway?" 
QUESTIONS: 

What  do  you  think  Sara  is  really  feeling?  (Jealous,  envious.) 
What  principles  did  Sara  forget?  (#1,  #2,  #3.) 
If  we  replay  the  scene,  what  could  Sara  say  instead  and  how? 
Possible  alternatives:    "I  know  you're  proud  of  your  award,  David. 

"I  was  proud  when  I  got  an  award,  too. 

"I  wish  I  would  get  an  award  like  that," 

SITUATION  #2: 

Dad  tells  the  family  at  supper,  "I  found  out  today  that  the  company  wants  me  to  move  to 
another  state.  I  think  I'm  going  to  have  to  do  it  or  lose  my  job," 

Dan  looks  shocked.  He  yells  at  his  dad,  "Noway!  I'm  not  moving!  I  just  got  used  to  this 
school  and  I  just  got  on  the  team.  You  don't  care  about  me.  You  just  care  about  your  stupid  job," 

QUESTIONS: 

What  does  Dan  feel?  (Disappointed,  angry,  powerless.) 
What  principles  did  Dan  not  keep?  (#1,  #2,  #4.) 

If  we  replay  the  scene,  what  else  could  Dan  soy  to  follow  the  principles? 
Possible  alternatives:    "Aw,  Dad,  do  we  have  to  move? 

"This  is  really  hard  for  me  to  take. 

"I  don't  like  the  idea  of  moving  now  when  I  just  got  settled  here." 

SITUATION  #3: 

Mom  tells  Susan  that  she  has  taken  a  full  time  job  in  order  to  pay  rent  and  bills  since  the  divorce. 
This  means  that  Susan  will  have  to  help  do  more  chores  around  the  house  —  cleaning,  watching 
her  4-year-old  brother  Jamie,  folding  and  putting  away  the  laundry, 

Susan  frowns  and  says,  "What  a  pain!  Why  do  I  have  to  do  all  the  work?  It's  not  fair! 
Jamie  doesn't  do  anything,  so  why  do  I  have  to  do  it  all?  You're  making  me  a  slave.  You  don't 
care  about  me.  You're  just  mean,  that's  all." 

QUESTIONS: 

What  do  you  think  Susan  is  really  feeling?  (Angry,  resentful,  imposed  upon.) 
What  principles  did  she  forget?  (All  of  them.) 

If  we  replay  this  scene,  how  couM  Susan  tind  her  mom  talk  to  each  other  in  more  helpful  ways? 
Possible  replay: 

Susan:  "Mom,  I  don't  like  having  to  change  my  activities  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  do  so 

much.  I  like  more  time  to  play  with  my  friends.'' 
Mom:   "I  know,  Susan.  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  work  so  much,  but  for  now  I  don't  see  any 

way  around  it.  Can  I  count  on  you  to  take  on  a  little  more  responsibility?" 
Susan:  "I  guess  wc  can  all  work  together  in  this  family  to  get  through  this  time  I  hope 

it  won't  always  be  like  this." 
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Lesson  7 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Ihc  st  it  doits  will: 

79,  Appreciate  pcrson.il  family  rclation- 
ships 

tS.v  Discuss  the  value  of  being  supportive 
of  their  family  members  during  sepa- 
ration%divorct\ remarriage, re  divorce 

Lesson  Overview 

Stu  Jentsconstruct  a  family  pii//It\idcntifv 
ing  the  qualities  and  contributions  of  each 
person  in  the  family.  Students  process 
Jiangcs  w  hich  can  occur  in  families,  typical 
reactions  to  these  changes,  helpful  responses 
to  change  and  ways  to  support  others  who 
are  adjusting  to  change.  The  lesson  closes 
w  ith  pra\  or. 

Basic  Information 

( "lunges  w  ill  occur  in  even  family,  not  all  of 
which  are  negative  cxpcriciKcs.  Some 
changes,  like  death,  divorce,  moving  or 
remarriage,  are  more  obviously  disruptive. 
Others  are  more  subtle,  like  hav  ing  a  new 
sibling,  parents"  w  ( >rk  In  >urs  changing,  i  >ldcr 
siblings  leaving  home,  physical  or  mental 
illness,  marital  stress,  financial  changes, gn  >w 
ing  older,  etc. 

lie  aware  that  there  mav  be  students  in 
vour  class  who  can  think  of  no  positive 
qualities  or  contributions  for  one  or  more 
famih  members.  Reasons  fortius  are  v  arions 
and  may  include  the  possibilitv  that  hidden 
abuse  has  or  does  occur.  He  sensitive  and 
avoid  adding  10  whatever  hurt  or  shame 
may  a  I  read  v  exist. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Colored  sheet  of  paper  tor  each 
student 

•  Scissors 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 
Help  students  to  reflect  on  and  appreciate 
the  contribution  made  by  each  member  of 
their  family,  to  understand  that  families 
experience  changes  which  can  be  disruptiv  e 
and  to  increase  awareness  of  the  process  ol 
adjustment  and  how  to  support  it. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ciive  each  student  a  piece  of  colored 
paper  and  instruct  them  to  cut  it  into 
as  many  pieces  (puzzle  fashion)  as 
there  are  members  in  their  family, 
i  Let  them  decide  if  this  includes  non- 
resident family  members  or  not.) 

2.  On  each  piece,  have  the  student  write 
the  name  of  one  family  member  and 
around  n  some  personal  qualities  and 
contributions  that  person  makes  to 
the  family.  'Ask,  "Think  of  what 
would  be  missing  if  this  person  were 
not  a  member  of  the  family. 

3.  When  finished,  have  the  students  as 
semble  the  family  puzzle  on  their 
desks. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Personalization  Questions: 

1,  Who  in  vour  family  is  the  most  talk 
ative?  Quietest?  Best  thinker?  Best 
sport?  Most  gentle?  Strongest?  Best 
decision  maker?  hasicst  to  talk  to? 
Most  funny?  Best  cook? 

2.  What  does  the  puzzle  exercise  show 
vou  about  vour  family? 

Content  Questions: 

1.  Changes  will  happen  in  all  families. 
These  can  be  upsetting  to  everyone  in 
the  familv, even  the  adults.  But  in  life, 
things  change.  When  changes  occur, 
everyone  goes  through  a  time  ol  ad 
justment  that  can  be  hard  to  deal 
with.  What  are  some  things  that  can 
change  in  families? 

(Answers  mav  include  some  o! 
the  follow inir.  dborcc;  new  babv; 
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Family 

(continued) 


death  nl  a  family  member;  nun  ing  to 
a  new  cit\;  serious  illness;  parent 
changes  work;  unemployment;  ac- 
quiring a  step  family;  single  parent 
begins  dating;  change  of  child  care 
provider;  change  of  schools;  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse  increases.! 
2.  When  changes  happen,  people  react 
in  different  ways.  What  are  some  of 
the  feelings  and  reactions  people  ha\  e 
when  changes  happen  in  their  (ami 
lies? 

(Answers  may  include:  get  an 
giy;  feel  it\  my  fault;  cry  and  be  sad; 
take  it  out  on  someone  else;  not  talk 
to  anyone;  feel  ashamed;  pretend  it 
didn't  happen;  feel  afraid;  run  away; 
trv  to  make  things  like  the\  used  to 
be.) 

?>.  What  are  some  helpful  wa\s  to  deal 
with  these  feelings?  (Talk  about  your 
feelings  with  someone  you  trust,  go 
to  a  counselor,  cry,  do  something 
fun.  write  about  \our  feelings,  pra\ . 
etc.  \ 

4.  I  low  can  \ou  help  someone  else  in 
your  family  when  thev  are  haung  a 
hard  time  adjusting  to  changes?  f  Tell 
them  that  \ou  care  about  them,  lie 
patient,  lake  care  ol  your  own  re 
sponsibilities.  Write  an  encouraging 
note  to  them.  Pra\  lorand  w  ith  them, 
fell  them  how  you  feel  honesth  ,  but 
kindh . ) 


CLOSURE 

Think  of  someone  i  perhaps  \  oursclf  i  w  ho  is 
going  through  a  time  of  change  in  \ our 
family. 

( In  a  quiet  setting,  lead  the  class  in  a  prayer 
similar  to  this  one: 

"Cientle  and  loving  Ciod,  thank  you  for 
giving  us  each  a  tamih  w  here  w  e  belong  and 
re  cared  for.  Thank  you  for  each  person  in 
our  family  (pause)  and  all  that  they  add  to 
our  life.  Please  help  each  person  who  is 
going  through  family  changes  now.  I  lelp 
them  not  to  be  discouraged  or  afraid  of  the 
changes.  I  lelp  them  know  that  vou  are  with 
them,  no  matter  what  happens.  Amen.") 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

}  lave  the  students  write  a  letter  to  a  familv 
member  or  friend  who  is  going  through 
changes  and  adjustment  to  let  them  know 
they  support  them. 
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Lessons  8-12 
Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 
Lesson  8 

306.  Discuss  the  various  junctions  of  the 
body 

307.  I  .earn  about  the  act  of  reproduction 
in  humans 

SOS.  Describe  how  physical  differences 
between  man  and  woman  are  comple- 
mentary in  sexual  intercourse 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to 
church's  teaching  about  life  and  pro 
creation 

Lesson  9 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 
Ciod\  creation 

2^3.   Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  de 
\  eloping  sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 

2(AS.   Describe  and  accept  the  rapid  physi 
caL  psvcho  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual changes  accompanying  puberty 
as  positi\e  signs  of  their  own  growth 

2 W.  Appreciate  the  need  t<  >  express  ( jpenly 
aiul  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  developing  scuialin 

Lesson  10 

300.   Inderstand  a  person\  need  to  re 
eei\e  lo\e  and  share  it  with  others 

301  Distinguish  the  rel.uixe  importance 
of  the  different  bases  of  lo\  e\  as  w  ell  as 
commitment,  fidelity,  respect  and 
emotional  and  phvsieal  reaction 

302.  Analyze  the  importance  of  signs, 
touch  and  words  in  expressing  love 

303.  Appreciate  Christ  a>  a  role  model 

a  person  who  related  as  a  sexual  be 
ing,  but  not  in  a  wa\  thai  nnobed 
eenilal  activitv 


Lesson  11 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue, 
aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

304.  Utilize  opportunity  for  healthy  and 
balanced  interaction  with  the  oppo- 
site sex 

305.  Appreciate  that  this  God-given  sexu- 
alitv  enables  them  to  make  a  fuller 
personal  response 

Lesson  12 

2S9.  Discuss  that  babies  are  born  ol  a 
loving  and  sharing  married  couple 

290.  Discuss  that  passing  on  life  is  part  of 
Ciod's  plan 

294.  Discuss  the  sacrament  of  Marriage  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  family  unit 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to 
church's  teaching  about  life  and  pro 
creation 

310.  Consider  the  possibility  of  forming 
their  ow  n  family  in  the  future 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  material*  for  these  lessons  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guide 
lines  differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 
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Lessons  13-15 

Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

The  student*  will: 
Lesson  13 


35" 


lXMnonstnte  an  appreciation  of Ciod\ 
unconditional  lo\c  and  relate  that 
understanding  to  their  own  treat 
mcnt  ofpenonswith  AIDS  and  other 
serious  illnesses 


Lesson  14 

551.   Understand  and  appreciate  the  ini 

ponancc  of  losing  unselfishly  and 

responsibly 
55N.   Understand  and  appreciate  that  se\ual 

activity  and  scmi.iI  intercom  e  ha\e 

meaning  and  purpose  only  ixithin  a 

mat  iage  commitment 
55°.   Define  homosexuality  and  related 

church  teaching 
540.   Identic  tour  w  avs  the  A IDS  \  irus 

'  I  IK>  is  transmitted  ami  prevented 


Lesson  15 


K\plain  basic  safety  precautions  re 
lated  to  emergency  procedures 
554.   Suggest  ways  to  deal  with  peer  pres 
sure 

54 1 .   Discuss  Christian  response  and  health 
hazards  related  to  am  experimenta 
lion  with  sc\  or  drugs 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  for  these  three  lessons 
can  he  found  in  /l//).S.  A  Catholic  Educa- 
tionalApproach  to  I  //l",  published  hvNCKA, 
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Lesson  16 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 
Student  Objectives 

The  ^  it  dents  will: 

9X,  Kxplain  the  role  of  prayer/rctlcction 
in  moral  decision-making; 

100.  Practice  using  the  steps  in  making 
moral  decisions 

l  OS.  H\plain  the  role  of  conscience  forma- 
tion in  making  moral  decisions 

106.  Identify  a  Christian  response  to  a 
rjven  situation  and  verbali/e  reasons 
for  the  choice 

Lesson  Overview 

After  students  explore  the  meaning  and 
examples  of  moral  decisions,  a  handout  is 
used  to  present  and  clarify  steps  involved  in 
the  process.  Students  then  use  a  story  situ- 
ation to  apply  the  process. 

Basic  Information 

It  is  important  to  acti\  ely  involve  students  in 
the  reflecting,  verbalizing  and  rolcpbying 
process  of  this  lesson,  since  n  >ral  de\elop- 
ment  is  affected  very  little  by  lectures  and 
much  more  by  personally  engaging;  with 
questions  and  issues  and  by  hearing  oneself 
and  others  verbali/e  icasoning. 


Vocabulary 

Moral  —  having;  to  do  with  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad  conduct 
Conscience  -•  the  inner  ability  to  recog 
ni/e  and  choose  actions  w  hich  are  morally 
right  and  good 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Steps  for  Making  Moral  Decisions" 
-Handout  #38  i  ' 

•  "Jennv\  Problem"  i  Attachment  S» 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

• Define  moral  decisii  m  making, pre -cut  steps 
involved  in  tlu  process  and  guide  students 


practicing  hie  process. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Write  "Making  Moral  Decisions"  on 
the  hoard.  Ask  students  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "moral"  (use  dictionary, 
if  necessary), 

2.  Ask,  "What  is  conscience:  How  can  it 
help  us  to  make  moral  decisions?" 

3.  Explain  that  we  make  many  decisions 
every  day  —  some  big;  ones,  many 
little  ones.  Elicit  examples  (such  as: 
what  to  wear;  where  to  sit;  what  to 
ear;  what  to  do  next;  whether  to 
answer  a  question;  etc.  ).TeII  the  class, 
"S<  jiiic  decisions  have  little  t(  >  do  with 
i;o(  k!  or  bad,  right  and  wrong;,  but  are 
simply  a  matter  of  preferring  one 
thing  over  another  (like  color  of 
clothes,  favorite  foods,  etc.).  Some 
decisions,  however,  do  invoke  ac- 
tions which  are  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong,  according  to  our  Catholic 
faith  and  the  values  which  Jesus  taught 
and  modeled.  These  are  moral  deci- 
sions, They  might  involve  deciding 
what  is  a  respectful,  honest,  just, 
peaceful,  caring;,  responsible  thing  to 
do  in  a  given  situation." 

Ask  for  examples  of  moral  deci- 
sions that  children  of  this  age  might 
make.  Include  normal  daily  choices 
of  how  to  act,  like  deciding  w  hether 
to  join  in  ridiculing  a  new  student, 
w  hether  to  tell  the  truth,  playground 
fairness,  whether  to  offer  to  help  some- 
one, etc. 

4.  Distribute  "Steps  for  Making  Moral 
Decisions"  (Handout  #38).  l_\e 
"Content  Questions"  to  clarity. 

n.  Then  present  "Jenny's  Problem"  (  At  ■ 
tachment  S,  top  half).  lTsc  the  steps 
to  process  Jenny's  decision: 

•  What  exactly  is  the  problem: 

•  Whose  problem  is  n? 

•  What  options  does  Jenny  have- 

1  Luc  the  class  brainstorm  responses, 
h.    If  the  list  of  student  suggested  op 
tions  does  not  include  the  following, 
add  l hem: 
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(continued) 


•  "Give  Mary  the  posters  and  think  of 
another  project  to  do  alone."  (Ask 
parents  tor  ideas. ) 

•  "Keep  the  posters  and  call  stores  in 
neighboring  towns  to  see  if  they  have 
a  chameleon."  (Requires  parent  co- 
operation. ) 

•  "Apologize  to  Man*  and  try  to  talk 
her  into  cooperating  on  the  project. 

•  "  Tell  the  teacher  the  problem  and 
that  you  don't  think  you  can  do  a 
project  this  year." 

7.    For  each  option  that  students  sug 
gest,  ask: 

•  "What  might  happen?  What  might  be 
the  consequences  for  Jenny?  For 
Mary*  For  others? 

•  "Is  t his  a  Christ-like  thing  to  do?" 
iS.    Role-play  some  suggested  options. 

To  help  set  up  the  role-play,  ask  stu- 
dents to  consider;  w  hat  Jenny  would 
do  or  say;  how  others  might  respond; 
how  it  might  turn  out  if  Jenny  chose 
this  action;  and  how  each  person 
would  feel. 
9.  Finally,  ask  students  to  think  about 
these  questions  i  and  perhaps  w  rite  a 
response ):  "What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  Jenny  to  do? 
Why  would  this  be  best?" 
10.  Allow  time  for  students  to  reflect. 
Then  ask  volunteers  to  explain  their 
solutions  and  reasons.  Continue  this 
process  until  all  who  wish  to  do  so 
have  shared  their  ideas. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  a  good  idea  to  realize  that 
blaming  someone  for  the  problem 
will  not  help  to  solve  it? 

2.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  know  ex 
actly  what  the  problem  is? 

3.  How  does  it  help  to  talk  over  the 
problem  w  ith  someone  who  will  lis 
ten? 

4.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  think  of  as 
many  solutions  for  the  problem  as 
possible? 

5.  After  thinking  of  several  possible  <.o 
Unions,  what  should  you  do  before 
deciding  on  one  of  them? 
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Why  is  it  so  important  to  figure  out 
w  hat  w  ill  happen  as  a  result,  if  each 
solution  is  tried? 

What  makes  a  decision  responsible? 

How  does  your  conscience  help  you 

make  a  moral  decision? 

How  does  taking  time  to  think  and 

pray  about  a  decision  help? 

Why  stick  to  a  decision? 

What  can  you  do  if  the  solution 

doesn't  work  or  more  problems  come 

up? 


Pe  rso  n  a  I  iza  t  io  n  Qn  est  ions: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  take  time  to 
reflect  and  pray  when  you  have  a 
decision  to  make?  How  does  this 
help? 

2,  What  can  you  do  if  youVc  made  a 
decision  and  you  realize  it  was  not  a 
good  decision?  ( It  will  depend  on  the 
decision,  since  some  decisions  can  be 
changed  and  others  cannot.  Depend- 
ing on  the  person  and  the  situation, 
some  ideas  might  be:  learn  from  this 
situation  for  the  next  time;  pray  regu- 
larly; ask  for  more  help  from  others; 
etc. ) 

CLOSURE 

{Review  the  steps  of  making  moral  deci- 
sions. ) 

Write  for  one  or  two  minutes  on  the 
following  topic:  "1  am  a  follower  of  Christ . 
want  my  thoughts  and  actions  to 

be  "  r 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Have  students  create  a  bulletin  board 
display  about  making  moral  decisions. 
Suggestions: 

•  List  steps. 

•  Display  various  questions  involved  in 
making  a  moral  decision. 

•  Pose  v  arious  situations  which  require 
a  decision  to  act. 

2.  Have  students  work  in  groups  to 
process  a  good  moral  decision  in  giv  en 
situations.  (See  bottom  half  of  At- 
tachment S. ) 
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Handout  #38  -  Lesson  16  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


STEPS  FOR  MAKING  MORAL  DECISIONS 
DO  NOT  BLAME 

First  of  all,  it  will  help  me  to  understand  that  blaming  someone  for  the  problem 
will  not  solve  it.  If  I  really  want  to  solve  the  problem,  I  wi1'  need  to  put  my  energy 
into  working  out  a  solution,  not  into  blaming  myself  or  someone  else. 

1.  DEFINE  THE  PROBLEM 

Next,  it  will  probably  help  me  to  ask  myself  two  questions  and  then  to 
answer  them: 

•  What  exactly  is  the  problem? 

•  Whose  problem  is  it? 

If  it's  not  my  problem,  perh  ps  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  the 
person  (or  people)  whose  problem  it  is  solve  itthemselvesoraskthem:  How 
can  I  help  you? 

2.  FIND  INFORMATION 

If  it's  my  problem  and  I  know  what  it  is,  I  might  decide  to  ask  someone  for 
their  help.  Maybe  I'll  need  to  talk  it  over  with  someone  for  their  help. 
Maybe  I'll  need  to  talk  it  over  with  someone  who  will  listen  to  me.  Maybe 
I'll  need  to  pray  about  it. 

3.  IDENTIFY  ALTERNATIVES 

Now,  to  solve  the  problem,  I'm  going  to  ask  myself:  What  are  some  things 
I  could  do  about  this? 

4.  IDENTIFY  CONSEQUENCES 

Next,  I'll  need  to  ask  myself,  for  each  idea  that  I  came  up  with: 

•  What  will  happen  to  me  and  to  the  other  people  who  will  be  affected  if  I 
try  that  one? 

•  Would  this  be  a  Christ-like  thing  to  do?  (Honest,  respectful,  caring,  just, 
peaceful,  re  sponsible,  courageous.) 

5.  MAKE  A  PLAN 

Finally,  I  will  need  to  pray  and  make  a  decision.  If  it  is  a  responsible  one,  it 
will  be  the  solution  that  will  not  harm  anyone  —  me  or  anybody  else  — 
unless  it  can't  be  helped  for  some  reason.  (Sometimes  the  best  decision  is 
to  endure  a  little  pain  now  instead  of  a  whole  lot  later  on,  like  deciding  to 
have  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  filled  now,  instead  of  having  the  tooth  pulled  later.) 

6.  MAKE  THE  DECISION 

If  I  follow  through  in  a  responsible  way,  I  will  make  the  decision  and  stick 
to  it.  If  the  decision  doesn't  work  or  causes  more  problems,  I'll  start  all  over 
again  to  solve  those.  Another  thing  —  I'll  try  not  to  blame  anybody  else  for 
those  problems. 
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Attachment  S  -  Lesson  16  (Level  Dr  Part  2) 
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JENNY'S  PROBLEM 

The  school  Science  Fair  is  just  one  week  away.  This  year,  Jenny  decided  to  do  a 
project  with  her  friend,  Mary.  The  teacher  thinks  the  girls  have  a  great  idea  for 
their  project.  To  show  how  animals  adapt,  the  girls  have  made  five  different 
background  posters.  Mary  said  she  could  get  a  chameleon  from  the  pet  store 
where  her  dad  works.  The  girls  found  out  that  it  was  the  only  pet  store  in  town 
that  has  a  chameleon  right  now. 

This  morning,  Jenny  and  Mary  had  a  big  fight  over  something  Jenny  said 
about  Mary's  other  friends  and  now  Mary  isn't  talking  to  Jenny.  Jenny  just 
found  a  note  from  Mary  that  says: 

"You  can  forget  about  doing  the  science  project  together. 
I'll  do  it  myself.  I  think  you  should  give  me  the  posters  since 
my  dad  is  the  one  who  has  the  chameleon. " 


For  use  with  "Extension  Activity"  #2: 


CHRIS'  PROBLEM 

Chris  studied  for  a  social  studies  test  with  Pat.  Pat  was  a  big  help  and  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  to  study.  The  test  istomorrow.  At  noon  today,  Chris  found 
out  that  Pat  had  stolen  a  copy  of  the  test  and  that's  what  the  two  were  studying 
from.  What  should  Chris  do? 


HANRA'S  PROBLEM 

Hanra  and  the  twins,  Kim  and  Kelly,  were  in  the  local  store.  Kim  and  Kelly 
decided  they  wanted  some  more  discs  for  their  new  CD  player,  but  they  didn't 
haveenough  money.  They  each  decided  tosteal  a  CD  and  asked  Hanratodothe 
same.  Hanra  asked  them  not  to  and  went  to  another  aisle.  When  they  got 
outside,  Hanra  discovered  that  they  each  stole  a  CD.  What  should  Hanra  do? 
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Lesson  17 

Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 07.  Considerwhoor what intlucnccsthcir 
decisions 

1 08.  Recognize  peer  pressure  in  their  lives 

109.  Discuss  the  need  for  courage  and 
fortitude  in  making  moral  decisions 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  use  a  target  shape  to  identity  and 
write  the  greatest  influences  in  their  lives. 
Discussion  of  the  process  focuses  on  the 
significance  ofvarious  influences,  peer  pres 
sure,  conscience  formation  and  the  need  for 
courage  and  fortitude  in  making  moral  de- 
cisions. 

Basic  Information 

This  exercise  introduces  youngsters  to  an 
awareness  of  the  influences  in  their  lives.  In 
recognizing  these  influences,  they  become 
aware  of  feelings  and  values. 

Vocabulary 

Influence   —  power  to  a  fleet  someone's 
choices  and  behaviors 
Conscience  —  the  inner  ability  to  recog- 
nize and  choose  actions  which  are  morally 
right  and  good 

Conscience  formation  — •  the  process  of 
growing  in  responsibility  for  making  moral 
decisions,  based  on  personal  beliefs  and 
values 

Fortitude  —  strength  of  mind  that  enables 
a  person  to  meet  danger  or  bear  pain  or 
hardship  with  courage 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Target  of  Influences0  (Handout 

•  -What  1  Value"  (Handout  #40) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  in  a  process  of  identifying 
and  sharing  who  and  w  hat  influences  their 
decisions. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  w  ho  or  what  influences 
them  (or  who  or  what  they  think 
influences  children  their  age).  Have 
the  students  brainstorm  all  the  ele- 
ments in  their  lives  —  TV,  parents, 
friends,  money,  fashions,  personal 
needs,  etc. 

2.  Ciive  students  "Target  of  Influences1" 
( Handout  #39).  Instruct  them, 
"Think  about  choices  you  make  day 
after  day,  like  how  you  dress,  where 
you  go,  what  you  do,  who  you  do  it 
with,  how  you  spend  your  time,  how 
you  act  and  speak  to  others. 

"In  the  center  of  the  circle  is 
'ME.1  In  the  next  circle,  write  the 
name  or  initials  or  relationship  of  the 
individual  who  is  most  influential  in 
vour  life  (the  one  whose  opinion 
matters  the  most  to  you,  whom  you 
want  to  imitate  or  be  like).  In  the  next 
circle,  write  the  next  most  influential 
and  so  on.  There  are  eight  circles  after 

3.  Ask  students,  "What  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  person  (or  thing)  in  the 
first  circle  (e.g.,  dad,  mom,  current 
teacher,  best  friend,  etc. )?"  Quickly 
ask  how  many  others  had  that  same 
person  ( relationship )  in  the  first  circle 
and  record  tally.  Continue  asking  stu 
dents  who  is  in  the  first  circle  until  all 
influences  have  been  listed.  Then 
move  to  the  second  circle  and  repeat 
the  process  until  all  influences  on  the 
target  are  listed, 

(Note:  Specific  names  are  not 
necessary,  but  how  the  person  is  re 
lated  is  significant.  Be  sure  to  keep 
t  his  pre  >eess  m<  wing  so  it  doesn't  drag. ) 
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4.  When  the  tally  is  completed,  ask  the 
class  to  look  at  what  are  the  greatest 
influences  for  them  and  their  class- 
mates. Use  "Content  Questions"  for 
discussion. 

5.  Remind  students  that  influences  can 
be  as  helpful  or  as  detrimental  as  we 
let  them  he.  Say,  "In  the  end,  in  spite 
of  all  influences,  it  is  up  to  each  of  us 
personally  to  make  our  ow  n  choices, 
according  to  our  own  conscience." 
Ask  students,  "When  things  get 
muddled  or  confused  in  your  life, 
how  should  you  deal  with  it?" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Whar  seems  to  he  a  greater  influence 
tor  people  at  this  age?  hYiends,  family 
or  what? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  betw  een  being 
influenced  by  someone'sexample  and 
peer  pressure? 

3.  How  much  influence  do  you  think 
"IV  has  on  vou?  MTV?  fashions? 
Music?  Money  or  rewards?  Religious 
beliefs?  Grandparents?  Older  siblings? 

4.  I  f  most  children  your  age  are  strongly 
influenced  by  peers,  what  does  that 
tell  y<  hi  about  how  w  hat  you  do  or  say 
affects  other  children? 

5.  ( 'an  peer  pressure  be  positiv  e?  How? 
Give  examples. 

ft.  When  might  the  various  influences  in 
your  life  be  in  conflict?  What  do  you 
need  to  do  when  this  happens? 

7.  How  can  your  conscience  help  you 
w  hen  you  feel  confused  by  influences 
that  pull  you  in  different  directions? 

8.  When  does  making  a  moral  decision 
require  courage  and  fortitude? 


Per  so  naliza  tio  n  Questions: 

1.  Look  at  your  "  Target  of  Influences" 
sheet .  1  low  has  it  been  changing  o\  er 
the  past  tew  years?  Do  you  think  it 
will  continue  to  change?  What  would 
you  like  to  be  the  greatest  influence  in 
your  life  when  you  are  20  years  old? 
80  years  old? 

2.  Who  is  inspiring  to  you  as  an  example 
of  courage  and  fortitude  in  making  a 
moral  decision? 

CLOSURE 

Take  your  '"Target  of  Influences"  sheet 
home  and  "lose"  it  in  a  drawer,  "hind"  it  a 
few  years  from  now  to  see  how  you  have 
changed. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Give  students  "What  I  Value"  (Handout 
#40).  Ha\e  them  choose  the  the  most 
important  values  that  influence  their  deci- 
sions and  rank  them  in  order  from  #  1  to  #5. 
Discuss  how  values  influence  our  decisions 
and  behaviors. 
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Handout  #39  -  Lesson  17  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


TARGET  OF  INFLUENCES 

Directions:  Everyone  is  influenced  in  different  ways  by  dilferent  people.  In 
each  circle,  write  the  name  or  initial  of  someone  who  influences 
what  you  do.  In  the  circle  next  to  "ME"  should  he  the  person  who 
influences  you  most,  then  the  next  greatest  influence,  etc. 
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Handout  #40  -  Lesson  17  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


WHAT  I  VALUE 

Fill  in  the  following  blank  with  the  values  that  are  very  important  in  guiding 
your  decisions  right  now  in  your  life.  Circle  the  five  greatest  influences  for  you, 
adding  any  of  your  own  that  are  not  included  on  the  list.  Then  rank  order  those 
five  from  #1  to  #5. 

Ibe,iey.^that    is  very  important 

in  my  life  right  now  and  guides  many  of  my  decisions. 

 having  time  alone 

 having  time  to  use  my  imagination  and  be  creative 

 being  heaithy 

 being  liked  by  other  people 

 earning  and  having  money 

 loving  and  being  loved 

 having  free  time 

 getting  to  know  myself  better 

 b^;ng  a  good  Christian 

 having  my  parents'  approval 

 having  a  happy  family 

 doing  well  in  school 

 appearance  (dressing  and  looking  good) 


being  a  responsible  person  and  having  my  act  together 
being  smart  and  intelligent 
helping  others 


Others: 
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Lesson  18 

Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 
Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 02.   Increase  awareness  of  the  conse 
qnenecs  of  decisions,  especially  how 
they  affect  others 

1 1().  Practice  group  decision-making 

Lesson  Overview 

After  clarifying  the  meaning  of  conse- 
quences, students  use  a  w  ebbing  format  to 
identity  possible  positive  and  negative  con 
sequences  of  various  options.  Small  groups 
practice  this  webbing  process  with  given 
situations  and  after  class  discussion,  arrive  at 
a  group  decision  about  the  best  course  of 
action. 

Vocabulary 

Consequence  —  a  natural  or  logical  result 
of  a  giv  en  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  *  Positive/Negative  Consequences" 
(Attachment  T) 

•  "What  Would  You  Ho?"  (Attach 
ment  V ) 

•  "Webbingof  Positive/Negative  ( 'on 
sequences"  (Attachment  Y) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  in  the  process  of  identifying 
both  positive  and  negative  consequences  of 
specific  choices  and  help  them  practice  a 
group  decisionmaking  process. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  what  is  meant  by  "con- 
sequences." Stress  that  consequences 
are  sometimes  positive,  sometimes 
negative  and  sometimes  both. 

2.  Present  the  following  situation  to  the 
class: 


"Suppose  that  you  were  told  a 
rumor  about  your  good  friend.  The 
rumor  is  very  unfair  and  everyone  is 
laughing  about  your  friend.  Your 
friend  does  not  know  what  is  being 
said." 

3.  Ask,  "What  are  some  possible  ways 
you  could  choose  to  respond  to  this 
situation?"  As  students  give  alterna- 
tives, use  a  webbing  format  to  record 
options.  (See  Attachment  T,  "Posi- 
tive/Negative Consequences." ) 

4 .  For  eac  h  o  ft  h  ese  poss  i  b  I  e  c  hoi  ces  ask : 

•  "What  might  be  some  likely  conse- 
quences, both  positive  and  negative? 

•  "What  new  choices  does  each  conse- 
quence lead  to  and  what  are  possible 
consequences  of  these  new  choices?" 

5.  Select  situations  from  "What  Would 
You  Do?"  (Attachment  l_T ).  Divide 
the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four 
students.  Give  each  group  a  situation 
and  have  them  use  the  webbing  pro- 
cess (Attachment  Y)  to  brainstorm 
possible  choices  and  the  various  con- 
sequences that  may  result.  Remind 
students  to  consider  the  ^ccts  on 
others,  as  well  as  on  then"  i\  es.  After 
a  reasonable  amount  oftime  (  1 0  min- 
utes ),  draw  groups  back  together  for 
discussion  using  the  processing  ques- 
tions. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "conse- 
quences"? 

2.  How  can  consequences  be  both  posi- 
tive and  negative? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  consider  not 
only  how  our  actions  affect  ourselves, 
but  also  how  they  alloc t  others? 

4.  How  does  considering  possible  con 
sequences  help  a  person  make  a  good 
moral  decision? 

5.  What  are  "short-term  consequences" 
and  "long  term  consequences"? 
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6.  What  might  be  the  short-term  conse- 
quences and  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  deciding  not  to  study  for 
a  big  test?  Of  deciding  to  cheat  on  a 
test?  Of  deciding  to  shoplift? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  decisions  are  hardest  for  you  to 
make?  The  easiest? 

2.  Who  is  affected  most  by  your  deci- 
sions regarding  how  you  speak  and 
act  in  the  classroom?  On  the  play- 
ground? On  the  bus?  At  home?  At  a 
shopping  mall? 


CLOSURE 

(  Reassemble  small  groups  w  ho  did  the  web- 
bing exercise. ) 

As  a  group,  make  a  decision  about  what 
the  best  course  of  action  would  be  in  your 
webbing  exercise  and  why.  You  can  write 
your  decisions  and  reasons  and  then  present 
them  to  the  class. 
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Attachment  T  -  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


POSITIVE/NEGATIVE  CONSEQUENCES 

(EXAMPLE  OF  WEBBING) 


Attachment  U  ■  Lesson  18  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 

1 .  Your  parents  just  bought  you  a  new  outfit  and  you  iike  itf  but  other  kids 
start  teasing  you  about  it. 

2.  You  just  got  a  haircut  and  it's  TOO  SHORT!  You're  embarrassed,  but  hope 
no  onesaysanythingtoyou.  Unfortunately,  oneof  thestudentsdoes.  What 
do  you  do  now? 

3.  You're  new  in  this  school  and  class  officer  elections  are  coming  up.  Several 
of  the  students  have  approached  you,  asking  you  to  vote  for  someone  you 
don't  know.  They  claim  that  if  you  want  to  be  popular,  you  should  vote  their 
way.  What  do  you  do? 

4.  You  are  a  new  fifth  grader  at  school.  You  listen  attentively  asyourteacher 
describes  the  prize  for  the  best  social  studies  project.  Later  you  find  that  the 
prize  is  a  box  of  candy.  You  work  hard  on  your  project.  Soon  the  big  day 
arrives.  Your  teacher  chooses  your  project  for  the  prize.  You  are  anxious  to 
show  the  prize  to  your  parents.  You  watch  the  candy  sitting  on  your  desk 
until  the  dismissal  bell  rings.  As  you  race  for  the  door,  a  loud  voice  behind 
yousays,  "Whata  stingy  guy!  He  wouldn't  even  share  his  candy  withthe  rest 
of  us!"  What  do  you  do? 

5.  You're  riding  in  your  friend's  older  sister's  car.  She's  taking  you  and  your 
friend  to  the  skating  rink.  The  roads  are  icy  and  she's  driving  pretty  crazy  for 
the  conditions.  She's  already  passed  a  car  when  she  shouldn't  have  and 
consistently  speeded.  What  do  you  do? 

6.  One  of  your  classmates  is  always  putting  others  down.  You  get  tired  of  this 
and  so  do  the  other  students,  but  everyone  allows  it  to  continue.  What  do 
you  do? 

7.  A  classmate  was  ill  yesterday  when  your  class  had  a  math  test.  He  has  asked 
you  to  "share"  some  of  the  problems  with  him  that  he  can  expect  to  see  on 
the  test.  What  do  you  do? 

8.  Your  neighbor's  dog  was  killed  by  a  car  and  the  other  neighbor  kids  laugh 
when  they  see  the  owner  start  to  cry.  You  disapprove.  Do  you  do  anything? 

9.  You're  a  very  good  student.  One  of  the  most  popular  students  in  your  class 
has  been  teasing  you  about  this  and  whispering  things  to  others.  You're 
tired  of  the  name  calling.  What  do  you  do? 

10.  You  feel  great,  it's  a  spring  day  and  nothing  could  bring  your  spirits  down 
—  until  a  pessimist  starts  talking  about  how  he  or  she  dislikes  this  and  that 
and  how  school  is  a  bummer.  You  disagree.  Do  you  do  anything? 
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Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 37.  Discuss  that  they  have  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  '*onsidered  private 
and  to  respect  these  in  self  and  others 

145.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  thev  are  believed  ( for  self 
and  others) 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name 
concrete  courses  of  action  to  take  if 
they  experience  it 

1  50.  Kxplain  the  consequences  of  false  re- 
porting of  abuse 

Lesson  Overview 

A  continuum  is  used  to  review  different 
types  of  touching.  The  lesson  proceeds  with 
a  discussion  of  emotional  abuse.  Questions 
emphasize  the  importance  of  honest  report- 
ing of  abuse.  Information  is  oifered  about 
child  protection  agencies  and  the  conse- 
quences of  false  reporting. 

Vocabulary 

Emotional  abuse  —  an  ongoing  pattern  of 
behavior,  such  as  intimidating,  belittling, 
ignoring,  corrupting,  speaking  or  acting  in 
ways  that  affect  one's  healthy  emotional 
development 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Continuum  of  Touching"  (Attach- 
ment Wj 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Review  concepts  of  appropriate  and  inap- 
propriate touch  and  emotional  abuse  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  honest  report 
ing  of  abuse. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  I'se  "Continuum  of  Touching"  I  At- 
tachment W)  as  a  tool  to  discuss 
different  types  of  touching  or  bodv 


contact.  Suggestions  for  discussion 
points  arc  included  on  the  attach- 
ment- Continue  t He  lesson  with  the 
following  dialogue. 
Ask  students  if  they  know  what  emo- 
tional abuse  is.  Explain  that  emo- 
tional abuse  is  when  parents  or  those 
who  are  close  to  a  child  continually 
and  consistently  treat  the  child  in 
cruel  ways,  like  verbal  attacks,  belit- 
tling, ridiculing,  shaming,  terroriz- 
ing, ignoring,  rejecting,  degrading, 
corrupting  or  placing  excessive  and 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  child. 
(The  fairy  tale,  "Cinderella,"  may  be 
a  good  illustration  of  this  abuse.) 
Ask: 

"How  do  you  think  a  young  person 
feels  when  he  or  she  is  treated  this 
way  day  after  day? 

"What  do  you  think  emotionally 
abused  persons  might  begin  to 
believe  about  themselves?"  (That 
they're  useless,  no  good,  will  never 
amount  to  anything,  may  as  well  be 
bad  or  not  try  to  be  good,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  treated  this  way.) 
wWhat  do  we  believe  about  the  salue 
of  every  human  person?" 

(Emphasize  the  following:  "all 
people  are  created  in  the  image  of 
Cod;  each  person  is  loved  and  valued 
by  Cod;  everyone  deserves  love  and 
respect  as  a  human  being;  and  it  is 
wrong  to  deliberately  hurt  anyone." } 
"What  can  a  person  do  if  he  or  she 
experiences  repeated  emotional 
abuse?"  (Talk  about  what  hurts  them 
with  someone  who  will  understand 
and  help  —  counselor, parent,  priest, 
teacher,  relative,  ere.;  write  a  note  or 
talk  to  the  pcrson(s)  who  mistreats 
them;  see  if' someone  can  help  the 
abusive  person;  repeat  self- 
affirmations,  such  as  "I  am  a  good 
and  valuable  person,  even  if  Tm  not 
always  treated  that  way.  Cod  loves 
me  just  the  way  I  am."  i 
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•  "Why  is  it  important  to  tell  someone 
if  either  you  or  a  friend  is  being 
abused  physically,  sexually  or  emo- 
tionally:" (Because  no  one  deserves 
to  be  abused;  because  telling  some- 
one can  help  get  the  abuse  to  stop; 
because  abused  persons  need  help  to 
heal  and  learn  that  they  are  good, 
valuable,  lovable  and  loved;  because 
persons  who  abuse  children  or  young 
people  need  help  to  learn  better  ways 
to  take  care  of  their  needs  and  feel- 
ings; because  keeping  this  kind  of 
secret  can  continue  to  hurt  inside  for 
all  your  life;  and  because  abuse  con- 
tinues in  a  cycle  —  abused  people 
who  don't  get  help  can  become  abus- 
ers themselves,  then  if  their  victims 
don't  get  help,  they  become  abusers, 
too,  and  it  keeps  on  spreading,) 

•  "Why  are  some  young  people  afraid 
to  tell  about  themselves  or  a  friend 
being  abused  ?"  ( The  abuser  may  have 
told  them  not  to  tell  anvone;  the 
abuser  may  be  someone  they  love  and 
care  about;  they  may  be  afraid  to 
upset  their  parents  or  family;  they 
may  be  afraid  they'll  be  in  trouble, 
feel  it's  their  fault;  and  they  may  be 
ashamed  or  embarrassed  about  it. ) 

•  "Why  is  it  important  to  keep  on  tell- 
ing until  someone  believes  you  and 
agrees  to  help  you?"  (  Because  you  do 
not  deserve  to  be  abused. } 

3.  Kxplain  that  there  are  social  workers 
(counselors,  human  sen  ices  work- 
ers) in  each  state  whose  job  is  to  help 
protect  children  from  being  abused. 
Kxplain,  "When  abuse  is  reported  to 
them,  they  talk  to  the  children,  par- 
ents and  others  involved  to  find  out 
what  really  happened.  Then  they  try 
to  get  help  for  the  children  a.nd  par- 
ents so  that  the  family  can  be  a  healthy 
and  safe  place  to  be.  Your  teachers 
and  counselors  know  how  to  get  help 
for  you  and  your  family  from  the  child 
protection  workers.* 

4.  Ask,  "What  if  you  were  mad  at  some- 
one, like  your  parents  or  a  teacher, 
and  you  decided  to  trv  to  get  them  in 


trouble  by  making  up  a  story  that 
they  abused  vou  or  someone  else? 
Why  would  this  false  reporting  of 
abuse  be  wrong?"  ( It's  lying,  which  is 
against  the  commandments;  it  could 
cause  very  severe  results  —  arresrs, 
trials,  destroy  someone's  reputation; 
one  lie  leads  to  another,  it  is  hard  to 
get  out  of;  you  could  get  in  big  trouble 
for  false  reporting;  it  could  destroy 
the  trust  that  people  have  in  you;  and 
there  are  better  ways  to  deal  with 
your  true  feelings  toward  someone. ) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

(Included  in  the  dialogue  above.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  are  some  ways  vou  like  to  be 
touched  and  by  whom? 

2.  Who  could  you  talk  to  if  vou  experi- 
enced physical,  sexual  or  emotional 
abuse? 

3.  What  would  you  do  if  that  person  was 
unable  to  help  your  Who  else  could 
you  talk  tor  Where  else  could  vou 
turn? 

CLOSURE 

In  your  own  words,  tell  what  you  learned 
from  the  information  on  touch,  types  of 
abuse  and  the  importance  of  honest  re- 
porting. 

(Write  an  affirmation  on  the  board 
such  as  the  following;  "God  made  me  and 
God  loves  me.  I  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
care  and  respect." ) 

As  a  class,  recite  together  the  affirma- 
tion on  the  board  as  a  prayer  or  as  a  cheer. 
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Attachment  W  -  Lesson  19  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


CONTINUUM  OF  TOUCHING 


No 
Touch 


Good 
Touch 


Confusing 
Touch 


Bad 
Touch 


No 
Touch 


"Heart  Touch" 
Caring  Touch 
Welcomed  Touch 


Hurtful  Touch 
Abusive  Touch 
Unpleasant  Touch 


Use  the  continuum  and  the  points  given  below  as  a  tool  to  discuss  different  types  of  touching 
or  body  contact.  (Note:  It  is  best  if  students  give  the  examples  of  touches  and  feelings.  Always 
emphasize  that  we  can  listen  to  and  trust  the  feelings  that  tell  us  when  something  is  wrong  or 
unsafe.) 

1.  Ask  students  to  name  touches  they  like  and  feel  good  about.  Possible  examples  are:  hugs, 
hand  shakes,  pats  on  the  back,  tickles,  holding  hands,  kisses,  mom's  hand  on  forehead  when 
sick,  snuggling  when  cold  or  scared,  arms  around  each  other,  high  five,  someone  brushing 
your  hair,  back  rub. 

2.  Ask  students  what  types  of  touch  they  think  are  bad,  hurtful  or  abusive,  i.e.,  touches  they 
definitely  do  not  want  to  receive.  Examples  include:  assaults,  beatings,  beltings,  kicks,  slaps, 
punches,  scratches,  tripping,  pushing  down,,  bullying,  pulling  hair,  pinching,  biting,  forceful 
or  sneaky  touching  of  private  parts.  (Review  meaning  of  "private  parts,"  if  necessary:  parts 
of  the  body  covered  by  a  swimsuit.) 

3.  Point  out  the  two  extremes  of  the  continuum,  which  are  both  lack  of  touch.  On  the 

negative  end,  this  means  refusing  care,  protection  and  affection,  which  are  needed  for  a 
person  to  grow  up  healthy  and  happy.  On  the  positive  end,  this  represents  people  whose 
love  and  friendship  is  evident,  but  not  demonstrated  by  much  touch.  People  and  families 
are  different  in  how  much  touching  they  want  to  give  and  receive. 

4.  Ask  if  students  can  think  of  a  time  when  a  good  touch  began  to  feel  not  good  —  the 
touching  was  the  same,  but  they  felt  differently  about  it.  (Give  an  example  of  your  own, 
such  as  a  time  when  you  were  being  tickled,  but  the  person  wouldn't  stop  and  it  was  hurting 
you.)  Other  possible  examples  are: 

•  A  person  you  do  not  know  (or  like)  very  well  gives  you  a  big  long  hug. 

•  A  handshake  that  squeezes  too  hard  and  hurts. 

•  Someone  crowding  too  close  to  you,  being  "too  friendly." 

•  A  hug  or  kiss  from  a  person  you're  mad  at  or  afraid  of. 

These  touches  can  be  confusing  because  they  give  mixed  messages. 

5.  Ask  students  what  feelings  alert  the;n  to  these  confusing  touches?  Body  signals  include 
stomach  tightening,  feeling  scared,  angry,  anxious,  trapped,  etc.  —  one's  body  says,  "Uh- 
c  h,  I  don't  like  this." 

6.  Stress  that  no  one,  whether  stranger,  acquaintance,  relative  or  friend,  has  the  right  to  force 
or  trick  them  into  sexual  contact  or  activities  that  they  do  not  feel  comfortable  about. 

When  anyone  touches  them  in  a  way  that  confuses  or  hurts  them,  they  can  let  the  person 
know  that  they  don't  like  it  and  they  can  tell  what  happened  to  someone  they  trust. 

7.  Emphasize  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  intentionally  injure  them  or  to  frighten  and  hurt  them 
emotionally  over  and  over  again.  They  can  talk  about  what  hurts  them  and  they  can  tell 
someone  who  will  help  them. 
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Lesson  20 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

142.  Realize  that  they  are  loved  persons 
who  arc  deserving  of  respect 

149.  Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abu- 
sive or  potentially  abusive  situations 

151.  Understand  that  people  who  are 
abused  often  become  abusive 

Lesson  Overview 

After  reviewing  previous  concepts  of  per- 
sonal safety,  students  focus  on  tricks  that 
may  be  used  to  trap  young  people  into 
sexual  contact.  A  problem-solving  model  is 
used  to  identify  possible  responses  in  given 
situations  and  discussion  questions  summa- 
rize the  unit  on  self-safety.  Students  practice 
self-care  by  using  a  stress  management  tech- 
nique at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Choices  Model"  (Handout  #41  ) 

•  "Give  Me  a  Break"  (Handout  #7 
from  Level  IX  Part  1,  Lesson  hS) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Iiv.olve  students  in  a  process  of  identifying 
strategies  for  responding  to  abuse  or  poten- 
tially abusive  situations. 

ACTIVI TY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Review  the  previous  lesson  concepts 
of  personal  safety,  body  privacy,  kinds 
of  touches  and  body  signals  that  alert 
a  person  to  danger. 

2.  Write  li  1'ricLsor  Treats"  on  the  board 
and  tell  Mtidents  that  people  some- 
times use  tricks,  threats  or  bribes  to 
try  to  get  a  younger  person  to  enter 
into  sexual  contact  by  touching,  look 
ing  or  undressing.  Give  the  following 
illustration: 

"Mary's  LTncle  Joe  usually  brings 
her  gifts  when  he  comes  to  visit.  Man- 


liked  the  back  rubs  he  gave  her  until 
he  put  his  hand  under  her  pajamas 
and  touched  her  private  parts.  'This 
just  means  we're  special  friends.  If 
you  tell  anyone  about  it,  I  won't  be 
able  to  stay  here  again,1  he  told  her." 

3.  Ask,  "How  did  Uncle  Joe  try  to  use 
tricks,  threats  or  bribes  to  fool  and 
abuse  Mary?" 

Continue  by  asking,  "What  are 
some  other  tricks  or  threats  people 
might  use  to  get  to  touch  a  young 
person  in  an  inappropriate  way? 

•  "Say,  I'm  just  tickling  you.' 

•  "You  have  to  obey  me  because  I'm  an 
adult. 

•  "If  you  don't  do  what  I  want,  you 
can't  play  on  the  team. 

•  "Til  just  do  it  once. 

•  "If  you  tell  your  mom,  she'll  be  upset. 

•  "No  one  will  oelievc  you. 

•  "You  promised  to  keep  it  a  secret  and 
you  have  to  keep  your  promise." 

4.  Ask,  "What  feelings  do  you  think  you 
would  have  in  such  a  situation,  if  a 
person  said  these  things  to  your" 
(Afraid,  nervous,  angry,  uncomfort- 
able, embarrassed. ) 

Tell  the  class,  "These  feelings 
are  signals  that  tell  you  this  is  not  a 
good  situation .  You  can  listen  to  these 
feelings  that  warn  you.  Secrets  that 
cause  you  to  feel  this  way  should  not 
be  kept." 

5.  Ask  the  class,  "What  is  the  three-step 
personal  safety  plan  of  action  you  can 
use  if  someone  is  trying  to  abuse 
\our" 

Review,  "NO  —  Tell  the  person 
you  don't  like  this;  GO  —  Leave  if 
you  can;  and  TELL  —  Tell  someone 
and  keep  telling  until  someone  be 
lieves  and  helps  you." 

6.  Return  to  the  situation  of  Mary  and 
her  LTnele  Joe.  Draw  a  circle  in  the 
center  of  the  board.  In  it,  write  the 
problem  Mary  faced:  Uncle  touched 
her  private  pau*  and  told  her  not  to 
tell.  Draw  lines  (spokes)  out  from  this 
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center  circle  and  put  another  circle  at 
the  end  of  each.  (Sec  Handout  #41, 
"Choices  Model.")  Ask  the  class  to 
tell  you  all  the  possible  choices  (ac 
lions )  that  Mary  has  to  deal  with  this. 
Add  as  many  circles  (choices)  as  stu- 
dents can  think  of. 

Examples  might  include: 

•  Tell  her  dad  or  mom  w  hat  l'ncle  Joe 
did  and  said. 

•  Tell  her  teacher  or  school  counselor. 

•  Tell  a  friend. 

•  'I  ell  l'ncle  Joe  never  io  do  that  again 
or  you  will  tell. 

•  Cer  up  and  leave  the  room,  slamming 
the  door  to  show  you  mean  it. 

•  Suggest  something  else  to  do,  like  a 
game  of  checkers,  etc. 

•  Co  outside  and  play. 

•  Stay  with  a  friend  the  ne\l  time  L'ncle 
Joe  comes  to  visit. 

•  Don't  say  anything,  just  hope  it 
doesn't  happen 

7.  Now  go  back  to  each  choice  on  the 
diagram  and  ask  students  w  hat  might 
happen  (consequences)  if  Mary  did 
this.  Write  both  positive  and  negativ  e 
consequences  on  lines  by  the  circles, 
i  He  realistic.  I 

<S.  F\ nally,  ask  students  i  perhaps  in 
groupsi  to  decide  which  choice  or 
series  of  choices  would  be  best  and 
win  .  (See  "Extension  Activities"  for  a 
suggested  group  activity  to  continue 
this  process. ) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  sexual  abuser  (  Tricking  or 
forcing  a  younger  person  into  scsual 
contact,  touching,  looking  or  un 
dressing. ) 

2.  What  is  physical  abuser  (Intentional 
injury  to  a  child  by  a  parent  or  care 
taker. ) 

What  is  emotional  or  verbal  abuser 
i.  ( ontinual  cruel  and  degrading  treat 
mcnt. ) 

4.  Why  is  any  type  of  abuse  wrong?  ( It 
hurts  a  person  who  is  Cod's  creation 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  care 
and  respect. ! 
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5.  I  low  can  you  tell  if  you're  in  a  poten- 
tial... abusive  situation?  (Your  feed- 
ings tell  you.  You  feel  unsafe,  scared, 
angry  or  confused. ) 

6.  What  is  the  three  step  personal  safety 
plan?  (NO,C;0,TKU..) 

7.  What  are  other  things  you  can  do  in 
an  unsafe  or  abusive  situation? 

<S.  Who  eai'i  you  talk  to  about  scary  or 
confusing  things  that  happen  to  you? 

9.    Why  is  it  important  to  tell  someone? 

(  Secrets  that  hurt  should  not  be  kept. ) 
1  0.  Do  you  think  it's  harder  to  tell  if  the 
person  who  abuses  someone  is  a  per- 
son in  their  family  or  someone  they 
know  well?  Why  or  vv  hy  not? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  are  some  important  reminders 
t  sell  ■  talk )  lor  yourself  if  you  feel  con  ■ 
fused  or  hurt? 

CLOSURE 

(Remind  students  that  they  know  lots  of 
ways  to  take  good  care  of  themselves,  like 
relaxing,  stretching,  praving,  talking  about 
worries,  etc.  Divide  the  class  into  small 
groups  and  hav  e  each  group  choose  a  stress 
relieving  technique  from  I  landout  #7  from 
Part  1,  Lesson  I <S,  to  do  with  the  class,  i 

In  your  group,  choose  a  relaxation 
exercise  from  the  "Give  Me  a  Break"  hand- 
out and  do  it  together. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Have  small  groups  use  "Choices 
Model" (  Handout  #41  )to brainstorm 
possible  responses  and  consider  the 
consequences  in  given  situations, such 
as  the  following: 

•  A  college  student  who  hangs  around 
the  pool  tells  Aaron  and  Martin  that 
he  is  a  photographer  and  has  lots  of 
real  neat  pictures  of  the  college  has 
ketball  players.  I  le  inv  ites  the  boys  to 
come  to  his  apartment  to  see  them. 

•  Iamar\  swim  coach,  Anita,  told  him 
to  stay  after  practice  and  she  would 
show  him  a  new  racing  dive.  When 
she  is  showing  him  how  to  position 
his  body,  she  slides  her  hand  over  his 
private  parts. 


Handout  #41  -  Lesson  20  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


CHOICES  MODEL 

Directions: 

1 .  Write  the  problem  situation  in  the  center  circle. 

2.  List  as  many  possible  choices  for  responding  that  you  can  think  of.  Write 
them  in  the  outer  circles. 

3.  Write  possible  consequences  (both  positive  and  negative)  by  each  choice. 

4.  Decide  which  choice  or  series  of  choices  would  be  best  and  why. 
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Lesson  21 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

1 64.  Explore  various  career  opportunities, 
current  and  future,  including  minis- 
try in  the  church 

1 65.  Kxplore  the  relationship  between 
schooling  and  career  choices 

166.  Identify  their  own  talents,  abilities 
and  interests 

Lesson  Overview 

After  brainstorming,  occupations  in  three 
categories,  students  complete  a  checklist  of 
career  values  and  speculate  about  how  these 
values  relate  to  specific  careers. 

Basic  Information 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  students"  task  at  this 
age  is  to  explore  the  w  ide  range  of  career 
options,  rather  than  to  make  a  career  deci- 
sion for  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  world 
is  changing  so  rapidly  that  new  oeeupar  ns 
are  created  continuallv.  The  life  skill  tlu  e 
students  will  use  repeatedly  is  the  skill  of 
exploring  a  career  and  selecting,  according 
to  their  values,  interests  and  capabilities. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  CAREERS 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "Career  Values  Checklist"  (  Handout 
#42) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  AOLE 

Help  students  to  consider  characteristics  of 
various  occupations,  in  relation  to  their  ow  n 
values  and  interests. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Make  three  columns  on  the  board 
headed:  "People,"  "Data"  and 
"  Things."  Explain  that  careers  can 
sometimes  be  categorized  as: 

•  Those  which  involve  working  prima- 
rily with  people  (usually  providing 
service  to,  caring  for  or  entertaining 
people  I; 

•  Those  working  primarily  with  data 
(including  numbers,  facts  or  in  for 
mation  processing);  and 

•  'Those  working  primarily  with  things 
(using  tools  or  machinery,  working 
on  products,  plants  or  animals). 

2.  I  lave  students  name  careers  that  fit  in 
each  column.  Examples  are  shown  in 
Fiuure  2  l .  i . 


PEOPLE 

DATA 

THINGS 

clergy 

accountants 

mechanics 

nurses 

engineers 

architects 

salespeople 

stockorokers 

computer  technicians 

teachers 

tax  assessors 

pilots 

religious  sisters 

bankers 

farmers 

politicians 

historians 

carpenters 

counselors 

meteorologists 

zookeepers 

restaurant  workers 

file  clerks 

watch  repairers 

police  officers 

computer  programmers 

artists 

actors 

data  entry  processors 

musicians 
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3.  Explain,  "Being  aw  are  of  your  inter- 
ests and  values  can  help  you  someday 
choose  a  career  in  w  hich  you  will  be 
happv  and  successful.  Think  about 
your  likes  and  interests. " 

Ask,  "Which  of  the  following 
would  you  prefer:  working  with 
people,  numbers  or  machines;  work- 
ing al(  >nc  or  as  a  team  member;  work 
ing  indoors  or  outdoors;  having  a 
quiet  job  or  an  active  job?'' 

4.  Have  studentscomplete  "Career  Val- 
ues Checklist"  (Handout  #42). 

n.  Use  the  processing  questions  to  help 
students  draw  conclusions  about  the 
relationship  between  one's  values  and 
the  choice  of  a  career. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  careers  might  be  good 
for  someone  who  likes  competition: 
Likes  to  work  alone?  Wants  to  help 
others?  I. ikes  adventure  and  risk? 
Wants  to  be  a  leader?  lakes  problem- 
solving? 

2.  Which  of  the  values  on  "Career  Val 
ues  Checklist"  (Handout  #42)  are 
important  for  someone  who  is  a 
teacher?  A  mayor?  A  priest?  A  farmer? 
An  astronaut? 

3.  Why  is  \*  important  to  know  your 
own  interests  and  values  when  con- 
sidering a  career?  How  has  technol- 
ogy changed  requirements  for  jobs 
like  farming?  Transportation?  Secre- 
tarial? News  broadcasting? 


4.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
schooling  and  careers?  (Some  careers 
demand  schooling,  e.g.,  doctor;  for 
most  careers  school  is  highly  recom- 
mended, e.g.,  repair  technician;  few- 
careers  are  possible  today  without 
schooling. ) 

5.  How  do  you  think  careers  of  the 
future  will  be  different  from  today?  If 
it  is  true  that  people  in  the  2 1st 
century  will  change  careers  several 
times,  what  does  that  mean  for  you 
and  the  education  you  need?  (You 
must  learn  how  to  acquire  new  skills, 
how  to  find  new  jobs,  how  to  keep 
growing  in  a  job;  education  will  be 
lifelong,  ongoing. ) 

6.  What  job  opportunities  do  people 
your  age  have  now?  What  skills  are 
required?  How  does  a  person  your 
age  get  a  job? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Based  on  your  responses  to  the  "Ca- 
reer Values  Checklist, w  in  what  kind 
of  career  do  vou  think  you  might  be 
happv  and  successful? 

2.  What  talents  or  abilities  do  you  have 
that  would  make  you  good  at  this 
chosen  career? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  piece  titled,  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
(vour  name)/'  set  in  the  year  2015  A.D. 
Describe  the  work  vou  can  picture  yourself 
doing  when  you  are  that  age. 
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CAREER  VALUES  CHECKLIST 

Directions:   This  list  will  help  you  think  about  the  values  that  will  affect  your  choice 
of  a  career  in  which  you  can  be  happy  and  successful. 

1.  Read  each  item  and  decide  if  it  is  something  important  to  you  in  the 
career  you  will  someday  choose. 

2.  Mark  Yes  (Y),  No  (N)  or  Maybe  (M)  after  each  item. 

3.  Finally,  choose  the  five  most  important  to  you  and  mark  them  1  (most 
important),  2  (next  most  important)  and  so  on  up  to  5. 


I  WANT  A  JOB  IN  WHICH  I  CAN: 

1.  Be  a  leader  (leadership) 

Make  a  lot  of  money  (high  income) 
Have  people  look  up  to  me  (prestige) 


Y,  N,  M? 


TOP  FIVE 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Make  my  own  schedule  and  work  on  my  own 
(independence) 


5.  Help  people  (helping  others)   

6.  Be  sure  of  steady  work  (security)   

7.  Do  different  things  all  the  time  (variety)   

8.  Have  a  lot  of  time  left  over  for  leisure  activities  (leisure)  

9.  Start  with  as  little  education  or  training  as 

possible  (early  entry)   

10.  Make  beautiful  things  (creativity)   

11.  Figure  out  answers  to  problems  (problem-solving)   

12.  Use  tools  and  machines  (tools)   

13.  Do  the  same  thing  every  day  (repetition)   

14.  Do  exciting  things  (risk)   

15.  Be  outside  (outdoors) 

16.  Get  a  lot  of  exercise  (physical  activity) 

17.  Do  things  carefully,  paying  attention  to 
details  (preciseness) 

18.  See  the  results  of  my  efforts  (results)   

19.  Always  be  trying  to  win  (competition) 

20.  Work  on  projects  together  with  a  group  of  people 
(teamwork) 
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Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives: 

The  students  mil: 

163.  Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of 
a  group  project  (accountability) 

167.  Discuss  the  value  of  using  talents, 
abilities,  interests  for  the  benefit  of 
self  and  others 

1 68.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  being  of 
so  nice  to  others  without  reward 

Lesson  Overview 

After  discussing  the  importance  and  the 
non-material  rewards  of  being  of  service  to 
others,  students  identity  their  own  abilities 
and  brainstorm  ways  to  use  talents  to  help 
others.  Small  groups  then  plan  a  service 
project  in  which  each  member  is  account- 
able for  some  part.  Students  later  relleet  on 
the  service  experience  and  evaluate  their 
group  process  and  accountability. 

Basic  information 

Given  the  materialism  of  society  today, 
young  people  may  find  it  difficult  to  see  the 
value  of  doing  work  without  pay  or  reward. 
The  teacher  can  help  by  pointing  out  role 
models  for  them  whenever  we  see  examples 
of  kindness,  charity  and  generosity.  Teach- 
ers can  help  students  see  the  non-material 
benefits  of  helping  others,  including  the 
positive  feeling  of  ha\ing  acted  in  a  Christ 
like  way. 

It  is  likewise  difficult  for  many  young 
people  to  learn  accountability  at  an  age 


when  they  waffle  between  the  desire  to  be 
independent  and  the  need  for  security  and 
approval.  An  essential  part  of  this  lesson  is 
the  process  of  working  as  a  group  to  do  a 
service  project,  as  well  as  the  follow-up 
evaluation  by  the  group  and  the  individual. 

Vocabulary 

Volunteer  —  someone  w  ho  freely  offers  to 
be  of  service 

Service  —  something  done  for  others 
Accountability — responsibility  to  do  one's 
part,  ability  to  prove  that  one  has  performed 
according  to  expectations 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Things  I  Can  Do  Well"  (Handout 
#43) 

•  "Group  Contract  f  or  Service  Project1' 
( Handout  #44) 

•  Bible 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER  S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  reflect  on  the  benefits  of 
using  one's  talents  and  abilities  in  service  to 
others.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  practice  being  accountable  to  the  group 
as  part  of  a  service  project. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Use  the  "Content  Questions1'  to  lead 
discussion  of  the  reasons  people  work 
and  why  it  is  important  to  use  one's 
skills  and  talents  to  be  of  service  to 
others. 

2.  Have  students  complete  "Things  I 
Can  Do  Well"  (  Handout  #43  h  This 


elf- 
Direction 
and 

Responsibility 


Figure  22.1 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  SERVICES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  NEEDED 


SCHOOL 

clean  up  litter 
help  student  who  missed 
read  to  younger  students 
clean  up  marks  on  walls 
help  teacher 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

mow  or  rake  lawn 
help  elderly  person 
walk  dog  for  someone 
water  lawn  for  vacationers 
pick  up  litter 


HOME 

pick  up  toys 
clean  garac  j 
shovel  snow 
watch  younger  child 
weed  garden 
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(continued) 


will  help  students  identify  abilities 
they  could  use  torthe  service  of  others. 

3.  Next,  ask  the  class  to  brainstorm  and 
list  services  that  might  he  needed  at 
school,  in  the  neighborhood  and  at 
home.  Some  examples  are  shown  in 
Figure  22. 1 . 

4.  Have  students  form  small  groups  to 
select  a  service  project  that  they  can 
all  participate  in  overthe  next  week  or 
two.  Discuss  the  nu\iningof account- 
ability { see  "Y<  )cabulary" )  and  encour- 
age each  person  to  identify  specifi- 
cally the  parts  for  w  hich  they  will  be 
accountable  to  the  group.  Have  the 
group  use  "Group  Contract  for  Ser- 
vice Project"!  Handout  #44)  to  come 
up  with  a  specific  plan  for  service, 
which  includes  each  member's  part. 

5.  Be  sure  each  group  member  knows 
what  is  expected  of  him  or  her  as  part 
of  the  group  project.  Tell  students 
that  each  will  be  accountable  for  his 
or  her  part.  Set  a  date  when  the  class 
will  have  a  follow-up  discussion  about 
the  experience. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  do  you  think  people  work?  (To 
make  money,  to  take  care  of  their 
family,  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
world,  to  help  people,  because  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done,  because  thev 
enjoy  what  they  do,  etc. } 

2.  Why  do  people  work  at  jobs  that 
don't  pay  big  money?  (Because  thev 
like  the  work,  don't  qualify  for  other 
jobs,  don't  want  or  need  more  moncv, 
can't  get  another  job. ) 

3.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  "volun 
leer"?  (Someone  who  freely  offers  to 
be  of  service. ) 

4.  Why  do  people  do  volunteer  work? 
(They  want  to  help,  have  time  and 
skills  to  help,  like  helping  people  w  ho 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  service, 
like  being  imohed,  want  to  make  a 
difference  in  their  world,  are  practic- 
ing Chiistian  charitv. ) 

5.  What  is  "service"?  (  Hoing  something 
to  help  others. ) 


6.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  of  service  to 
others?  Read  Gal.  5: 13b- 14  and  2 
Cor.  9:13.  How  do  these  verses 
relate  to  this  question? 

7.  When  a  person  volunteers  to  be  of 
service  w  ithout  receiving  any  moncv, 
rew  ard  or  rn/.e,  what  are  some  things 
they  might  gain  personally  from  the 
experience?  ( Self-satisfaction, practice, 
experience,  new  friends,  growth  in 
responsibility,  fun  doing  it,  feeling 
good  about  making  a  difference  and 
helping  someone,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Can  you  recall  a  time  when  you  vol- 
unteered to  do  a  service,  without 
expecting  to  be  paid  or  rewarded? 

2.  How  did  you  help  someone?  How- 
did  you  feel  after  you  did  it?  What  did 
you  gain? 

3  How  do  you  feel  when  you  have  done 
a  kind  deed  and  no  one  noticed  or 
said  "Thank  Vou"?  What  positive  self- 
talk  can  you  use  then? 

CLOSURE 

We  will  have  a  follow-up  discussion  about 
the  group  project  experience  on  (date).  At 
that  time,  you  and  other  members  of  your 
group  should  evaluate  yourselves  by  an- 
swering these  questions: 

•  Did  we  complete  our  project  as  we 
planned? 

•  How  did  this  project  help  someone 
else? 

•  What  talents  and  abilities  did  each 
person  use  in  this  service  project? 

•  Was  each  member  accountable  for 
the  responsibilities  agreed  upon? 

•  Did  we  work  as  a  group  to  overcome 
any  problems? 

•  If  we  were  to  do  this  project  over, 
w  hat  suggestions  could  make  it  go 
more  smoothly? 

•  How  did  I  and  each  member  gain  or 
grow  from  working  as  a  group  on  this 
service  project? 

•  Why  is  it  important  for  me  to  do  my 
part? 
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THINGS  I  CAN  DO  WELL 

Directions:  Circle  the  items  that  you  can  do  well.  Add  others  to  the  list.  Then 
answer  the  question  at  the  bottom. 


Memorize 

Work  with  my  hands 

Handle  money 

Think  of  ways  to  work  out 
problems 

Get  along  with  others 

Influence  people 

Lead  people 

Solve  math  problems 

Collect  and  organize  things 

Write 


Draw  or  paint 

Play  team  sports 

Organize  myself 

Play  a  musical  instrument 

Follow  directions 

Work  neatly 

Lector 

Clean  things  up 
Find  information 
Think  of  new  ideas 
Decorate  a  room/table 


Speak  to  people  about 
something  I  enjoy 

Stay  healthy 

Read  stories 

Tell  stories 

Fix  things 

Help  my  friends  with  problems 

Be  kind  in  speech 

Take  care  of  pets 

Help  people  understand  things 


Other  things  I  can  do  well: 


How  can  you  use  these  abilities  you  have  in  a  way  that  would  help 
someone  else? 
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Handout  #44  -  Lesson  22  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


GROUP  CONTRACT  FOR  SERVICE  PROJECT 

GROUP  MEMBERS:   

Brief  description  of  service  project:  


When  this  service  will  be  done:  

Today's  date:  

THE  PLAN 

Think  about  what  steps  need  to  be  taken.  Do  you  need  someone's  permission?  Do  you 
need  any  materials?  Does  someone  need  to  arrange  for  the  day  and  time  it  will  be 
done?  Will  you  need  transportation?  Who  will  do  what  parts?  Will  you  work  together 
or  each  do  a  part  on  his  or  her  own? 

Write  who  will  be  accountable  for  what  in  the  space  below. 

GROUP  MEMBERS  SPECIFIC  TASKS  FOR  WHICH  EACH  WHEN  THIS 

NAMES  MEMBER  IS  ACCOUNTABLE  WILL  BE  DONE 


CONTRACT 

I  will  carry  out  the  responsibilities  I  have  agreed  to  in  this  plan.  If  for  some  reason  I  am 
unable  to  do  as  I  have  promised,  I  will  talk  to  this  group  about  changing  the  plan  so  that 
we  can  still  carry  out  our  service  project. 

Group  members'  signatures: 


Thisgroup will  meetagainon  

completion  of  the  responsibilities  listed. 


.to  check  on  each  member's 
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Lesson  23 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

ihc  students  will: 

17<S,  Kxplorc  the  effects  of  advertising  on 

making  choices 
18<S.   Kxplorc  the  difficulties  experienced 

in  breaking  habits 
1CJ().   Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject 

the  drug,  while  1  laintaining  status 

w  ith  their  peer  group. 

Lesson  Overview 

After  discussing  reasons  for  smoking  and 
not  smoking  and  considering  harmful  et 
fects  ot'tobaca )  (  hi  smc  )kers  and  t  h<  )se  around 
them,  students  discuss  the  influence  of  ad- 
vertising and  peer  pressure.  Groups  formu- 
late and  role- play  responses  to  situations 
involving  peer  pressure  to  smoke. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  focuses  primarily  on  smoking  as 
a  form  of  drug  use.  Lesson  24  and  the 
"lessons  in  Part  1  focus  on  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs. 

Suggested  Materials 

•    Hxamplcs  of  ads  promoting  smoking 
or  tobacco  use 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

hocus  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  its  negative 
effects,  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the  habit  of 
smoking  and  the  influence  of  advertising 
and  peer  pressure.  I  Ielp  students  to  formu 
late  and  practice  responses  to  peer  pressure 
to  smoke. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Write  the  word  "Tobacco"  on  the 
board.  Discuss  the  fact  that  using 
tobacco  was  once  acceptable  in  soci 
ety,  but  people  arc  changing  the  w  ay 
they  think.  Explain,  "Today,  most 
people  d<  >im  smoke  and  don't  plan  to 
start.  Main  smokers  want  to  quit  or 
have  quit.  Cities  and  states  ha\e  laws 
w  hich  prohibit  smoking  in  most  pub 
lie  places,  including  airplanes." 


Ask,  "Why  do  you  think  this  has 
changed?"  (Research  shows  that  to- 
bacco products  can  be  very  harmful. ) 

Make  two  columns  on  the  board 
labeled  "Why  Some  People  Smoke" 
and  "Why  Most  People  Don't 
Smoke." 

Have  students  identify  reasons 
for  each  column,  (Reasons  people 
give  for  smoking  may  include:  to  look 
grow  n  up,  to  look  "cool,"  to  "fit  in" 
with  a  group,  to  rebel  against  parents 
or  rules,  they  like  the  taste,  they  don't 
care  about  health,  they  don't  know 
about  harmful  effects.  Reasons  people 
give  for  not  smoking  include:  they 
w  ant  w  hite  teet  h,  fresh  breath,  clean - 
smelling  clothes  and  hair,  healthy 
body,  smoking  is  messy,  ugly  and 
expensive,  they  don't  want  such  dis- 
eases as  cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke, 
cmpnvscma,  chronic  bronchitis  or  to 
risk  birth  defects  if  pregnant. ) 
Hlaborate  on  harmful  or  negative  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  Point  out  health 
risks  of  environmental  tobacco  smoke 

passive  smoke  causes  bronchitis  and 
respiratory  infection,  lung  cancer). 
Ask  students  why  it  is  difficult  for 
manv  smokers  to  quit.  (They  may 
haw  dev  eloped  chemical  dependency 
on  nicotine.  The  habit  of  smoking  is 
difficult  to  break.  I 
Ask,  "Who  has  a  habit  you  have  tried 
to  break?  Hid  you  succeed?  Why? 
Why  not?"  ( 1  lave  any  willing  stu- 
dents share.  last  on  the  board  the 
habits  thev  offer,  along  w  ith  reasons 
they  had  difficulty  breaking  them.) 

Discuss,  "Ho  we  have  any  com 
mon  reasons  why  it  is  hard  to  break 
habits?  Smoking  is  a  habit,  which  like 
all  habits,  is  verv  hard  to  break.  It  is 
easier  not  to  start.  Smoking  is  harder 
than  many  habits  to  break  because  it 
is  also  physically  addictive." 

Tell  students  that  one  more  reason 
why  people  smoke  is  advertising.  Ask, 
"Mow  does  advertising  influence 
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people's  attitudes,  beliefs  and  deci- 
sions about  smoking:  How  do  ads 
promote  smoking:  What  pressure 
techniques  are  used?"  (Celebrities, 
images  of  the  way  to  have  fun,  be 
macho,  be  attractive. )  Ask,  "What  do 
ads  not  say  about  smoking:" 

Continue,  "How  can  you  chal- 
lenge the  untrue  images  of  smoking 
given  by  the  ads:"  (Compare  with 
facts.  Think  of  what  they  don't  say.  i 

7.  Tell  the  class,  "Sometimes  our  peers 
put  pressure  on  us  to  do  something 
like  smoke  cigarettes  when  we  have 
decided  that  we  do  not  want  to 
smoke."  Ask,  "How  can  you  respond 
to  such  pressure?"  Write  possible 
options  on  the  board,  including: 

•  "You  can  say,  vNo,  thanks.' 

•  "You  can  say,  "No/  and  walk  away. 

•  "You  can  say,  'No"  and  give  a  reason 
and  suggest  another  activitv. 

•  "You  have  a  right  to  say  'no"  without 
gi\ing  an  excuse  or  reason." 

8.  Have  students  find  ads  promoting 
the  use  of  tobacco.  In  groups,  discuss 
false  or  hidden  messages  in  the  ads. 
Challenging  questions  may  include: 

•  "What  is  this  ad  trying  to  get  me  to 
believe? 

•  "Will  this  product  do  what  the  ad 
suggests  it  would  do  for  me? 

•  "Ho  I  really  need  this  product?" 

9.  Have  groups  make  up  and  write  a 
scene  in  which  a  person  is  being  asked 
or  pressured  to  smoke.  Have  each 
group  ;xchange  written  scenes  with 
another  j*roup.  Groups  develop  and 
role-play  a  realistic  response  to  the 
situation  which  allows  the  person  to 
say  "no"  and  still  save  face  wit  h  friends. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  signs  indicate  that  people  todav 
are  not  as  w  illingto  tolerate  smoking: 
i  More  places  ha\e  larger  "No  Sniok 
ing"  areas  or  ban  all  smoking. ) 

2.  What  are  some  serious  health  effects 
of  smoking: 

.v    1  low  does  passive  environmental  to 
bacco  smoke  ailed  people? 


4.  Why  would  some  people  quit  smok- 
ing for  the  sake  of  their  families? 
(They  would  not  want  them  to  suffer 
from  passive  smoke. ) 

5.  How  could  you  respectfully  and  as- 
sertively request  that  someone  not 
smoke  in  a  place  you  must  share  (in 
your  home,  car,  a  restaurant,  etc. )? 

( Note:  Help  students  be  realistic 
about  when  it  is  better  to  speak  to  a 
manager,  etc. ) 

6.  Why  is  it  sometimes  difficult  to  sav 
"no"  when  our  peers  want  us  to  do 
something?  (Our  need  to  belong  vs. 
the  need  to  be  self. ) 

7.  How  can  you  decide  when  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stand  up  for  yourself  against 
your  peers?  (When  behavior  is  im- 
moral, illegal,  against  your  values; 
when  risks  are  dangerous;  when  pos- 
sible negative  results  are  serious  or  life 
threatening;  w  hen  it  could  harm  your- 
self or  someone  else. ) 

X.  What  are  some  ways  to  say  "no"  to 
peer  pressure? 

9.  What  commandment  is  the  question 
of  drug  abuse  related  to?  (Fifth  — 
"Thou  shall  not  kill."  i  Whv? 
10.  What  values  of  our  Catholic  faith  are 
important  when  consideringdruguse? 
(Respect  for  life  —  our  own  and 
others  —  dignity  of  human  life,  obe- 
dience, responsibility,  temperance.) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  one  example  of  a  wav  adver- 
tising has  influenced  how  you  think 
about  smoking,  drinking,  using  medi 
cine  or  drugs?  Is  the  ad  showing  the 
whole  truth? 

2.  When  is  it  most  difficult  for  you  to  sav 
"no"  to  a  peer?  I  low  can  you  practice 
being  true  to  yourself  and  voun  allies? 

CLOSURE 

Sit  quietly  and  Cwmfortahlv  with  vour  eves 
closed.  Yisuali/c  vour  urowine  bodv, 
muscles,  heart,  liver,  lungs,  brain,  circula 
lion,  all  parts  healthy,  working  well  and 
growing.  Thank  God  and  make  a  promise  to 
yourself  to  take  good  care  of  your  growing 
bodv  and  mind. 
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Lesson  24 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

191.  Identify  the  physical  and  behavior 
effects  produced  by  nicotine,  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  on  the  brain  and 
other  body  parts 

192.  Identify  that  heredity  has  an  influ- 
ence on  their  own  use  of  nicotine, 
alcohol  and  other  drugs 

193.  Identity  that  addiction  is  a  disease 
and  needs  treatment  like  other  diseases 

Lesson  Overview 

After  a  question-and-answer  review  of  in- 
formation about  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other 
drugs,  students  work  in  small  groups  to 
identify,  record  and  report  on  effects  of 
specific  drugs.  Signs  of  chemical  depen- 
dency are  discussed  and  local  resources  for 
help  are  identified.  To  conclude  the  lesson, 
groups  create  a  warning  slogan  about  a 
particular  drug. 

Basic  Information 

Before  teaching  this  lesson,  resourceful 
teachers  might  contact  local  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  or  treatment  centers  for  a  vari  ■ 
ety  of  informative  pamphlets  about  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism  or  chemical  dependency 
and  how  people  find  help  to  recover.  For 
further  information  and  resources,  see 
"Sources  of  Information"  (Attachment  X  i. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Sources  of  Information"  (Attach- 
ment X  ! 

•  "Knowing  the  Facts  about  Drugs" 
(see  Attachment  H,  Part  1,  Lesson 
2oi 

•  "Specific  Drugs  and  Their 
Hffects"(  Attachment  V » 

•  "What  Drugs  Can  Do  to  You" 
"  I  landout  #45  i 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Help  students  to  process  information  about 
the  physical  and  behavioral  effects  and  risks 
of  using  tobacco,  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 
Call  attention  to  signs  of  chemical  depen- 
dency and  resources  for  help. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Use  the  "Content  Questions"  to 
briefly  review  definitions  and  infor- 
mation about  drugs  included  on  the 
"Knowing  the  Facts  about  Drugs" 
sheet  (Attachment  H,  Lesson  26  in 
Part  1  ). 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three 
or  four.  Give  each  group  one  of  the 
fact  sheetsabout  a  specific  drug  ( "Spe- 
cific Drugs  and  Their  Effects,"  At- 
tachment Y)  and  have  them  work 
together  to  study  the  information 
and  to  complete  the  form,  "What 
Drugs  Can  Do  to  You"  (Handout 
#45 ),  with  details  about  the  drug  and 
its  effects.  Help  students  understand 
facts  given  in  the  sheets  as  they  work. 
Have  groups  share  with  the  class  the 
information  they  learn  about  the  spe- 
cific drug. 

3.  Discuss  the  signs  of  chemical  addic 
tion  or  alcoholism:  urgent  desire  for 
the  drug,  failed  attempts  to  quit,  bro- 
ken promises  because  of  the  need  to 
drink  or  use,  friends  or  family  express 
concern  about  drinking,  drinking  or 
using  drugs  to  get  relief  from  prob- 
lems, loss  of  memory,  physical  ail 
ments  resulting  from  long-term  use, 
trouble  with  police,  money,  boss,  fam- 
ily. Emphasize  that  addicted  people- 
are  not  bad  people,  but  people  with 
an  illness,  who  need  help  to  get  better. 

4.  Guide  students  in  using  the  local 
phone  book  (white  pages )  to  look  up 
numbers  for  the  following  sources  of 
help: 

•    Alcoholics  Anonymous  (helps  alco- 
holics) 
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•  Al-Anon  <  lor  families  of  alcoholics ) 

•  A I  Atccn  (for  teenagers  with  alco- 
holic family  members) 

°    Narcotics  Anonymous  (  help  for  dm  in- 
dependent persons  I 
Substance  •    National  Cocaine  Hotline  ( for  infor 

Abuse  mationandhelp:  1  SOU  -COCAINE) 

Awareness  ^-    Have  the  class  check  the  following. 

headings  ( in  the  yellow  pages  i  to  find 
(continued)  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  centers: 

•  .Alcoholism  information  and  treat- 
ment centers 

•  Drug  abuse  or  addiction  information 
and  treatment 

•  Mental  health  services 

•  Social  serv  ice  agencies 

6.    List  toll-free  help  numbers: 

•  Alcohol  -  i  SOO-BH  NOBHR  and 
1-800  XCA-CAI.I. 

•  Cocaine  -  1-800  COCAINKand  1 
800  662  1 1  HIT 

•  Drug  (Abuse)--  1-800  662  HELP 

PROCESSING  THK  EXPERIENCE 
C U) ntcnt  Qitcsti o n s: 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  medi 
cines  and  drugs  that  are  not  medi 
ciuesr  (  Medicines  are  drugs  that  help. 
Drugs  and  medicineschange  how  the 
body  works. ) 

2.  I  low  do  drugs  get  into  the  hodv  and 
win  do  they  affect  all  parts  of'  the 
body:  (Drugs  enter  the  circulatory 
system  through  the  stomach  orlungs. 
The  circulatory  system  carries  them 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. ) 

3.  What  is  meant  b\  the  terms  "side 
effects,"  "ov  erdose"  and  "drug inter 
actions": 

4.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  bod\  \  nel- 
sons system  and  what  does  this  svs 
tern  dor  (  The  brain,  spinal  chord, 
nen  es.  It  controls  movement,  breath- 
ing, heartbeat  and  all  body  functions, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary.  » 

rv  What  are  mood  altering  drugs? 
'Drugs  which  affect  how  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  work. ) 

6.    What  arc  three  categories  of  mood 
altering  drugs  and  how  do  thev  affect 
the  bodv:  (Depressants  slow  down 


thinking,  responses  and  body  func- 
tions; stimulants  speed  up  responses 
and  body  functions;  hallucinogens 
change  or  distort  perception. ) 

7.  What  is  chemical  dependency  and 
how  does  it  affect  a  person's  lifer  (A 
disease  which  causes  a  person  to  feel 
a  strong  need  for  a  drug  and  to  keep 
taking  the  drug,  even  when  it  is  harm- 
ful. Chemically  dependent  persons 
have  lost  control  of  their  drinking  or 
use  of  another  drug.  The  desire  for 
the  drug  takes  over  their  life  and 
causes  troubles  with  family  relation 
ships,  work  and  their  values.  Often 
the  body  actually  depends  on  the 
drug  to  keep  liv  ing.  i 

8.  What  differences  in  people  affect  how 
they  react  to  alcohol  or  drugs?  ( Age\ 
body  si/c,  gender,  health,  fitness,  ma 
airily  of  body  organs  and  hereditv. ) 

V.    What  is  hereditv  and  how  does  it 
affect  the  risk  of  chemical  depen 
dency?  i  Traits  passed  on  from  parents 
and  ancestors.  Children  and  deseen 
dants  of  alcoholics  inherit  a  greater 
risk  of  becoming  alcoholic. ) 
1 0.    What  dangers  are  there  in  using alco 
hoi  and  other  drugs?  ( ( )verdosc,  side 
effects,  death,  loss  of  self  control, 
crime,  accidents,  arrest,  birth  defects, 
loss  of  job,  school  failure,  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Based  on  the  information  von  and 
your  classmates  learned  and  shared  in 
this  lesson,  what  do  you  consider  the 
most  dangerous  risks  and  potential 
losses  associated  with  using  and  alms 
ing  alcohol  and  other  drugs? 

2.  Wha!  do  you  think  are  the  most  im 
portant  reasons  for  not  using  drugs? 

3.  What  response  could  you  use  to  sav 
"no"  to  peer  pressure  to  use  drugs  or 
alcohol? 
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CLOSURE 

In  a  group,  create  a  slogan  w  ith  a  warning 
about  the  serious  danger  of  alcohol  and  the 
drugs  you  have  studied  —  or  about  drugs  in 
general. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  illus- 
trate how  the  body  is  affected  by 
misuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 
Using  information  about  a  specific 
drug  (see  "Specific  Drugs  and  Their 
Effects,"  Attachment  V)  and  an  out- 
line {life  si/.e  or  smaller)  of  the  hu- 
man body,  htVC  students  label  parts 
of  the  body  with  a  note  about  how 
that  part  is  affected  by  the  specific 
drug. 


Have  students  research  current  laws 
regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  including  prescription  drugs. 
If  possible,  ask  a  police  officer  to 
speak  to  the  class  about  this  topic. 
Ask  a  doctor  or  other  medical  proles 
sional  to  speak  to  the  class  about  the 
physical  effects  of  certain  drugs. 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

[The  following  is  provided  by  The  US.  Department  of  Education.] 'The  Department  of 
Education  does  not  endorse  private  or  commercial  products  or  services,  or  products  or 
services  not  affiliated  with  the  Federal  government.  The  sources  of  information  listed 
on  this  and  the  following  pages  are  intended  only  as  a  partial  listing  of  the  resources 
that  are  available  to  readers  of  this  publication.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  research 
and  inform  themselves  of  the  products  or  services,  relating  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
that  are  available  to  them.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  public  libraries  to  find 
out  more  aboutthe  dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  or  to  call  local,  State  or  national 
hotlines  for  further  information,  advice  or  assistance. 

Toli-Free  information 
1-800-COCAINE  —  Cocaine  Helpline 

A  round-the-clock  information  and  referral  service.  Recovering  cocaine  addict  counse- 
lors answer  the  phones,  offer  guidance  and  refer  drug  users  and  parents  to  local  public 
and  private  treatment  centers  and  family  learning  centers. 


1-800-NCA-CALL  —  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  Information  Line 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.,  is  the  national  nonprofit  organization 
combating  alcoholism,  other  drug  addictions  and  related  problems.  Provides  informa- 
tion about  NCA's  State  and  local  affiliates'  activities  in  their  areas.  Also  provides  referral 
services  to  families  and  individuals  seeking  help  with  an  alcohol  or  other  drug  problem. 


#  ■ 


1-800-662-HELP  —  NIDA  Hotline 

NIDA  Hotline,  operated  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  is  a  confidential 
information  and  referral  line  that  directs  callers  to  cocaine  abuse  treatment  centers  in 
the  local  community.  Free  materials  on  drug  use  also  are  distributed  in  response  to 
inquiries. 

1-800-241-9746  —  PRIDE  Drug  Information  Hotline 

A  national  resource  and  information  center,  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug 
Education  (PRIDE),  refers  concerned  parents  to  parent  groups  in  their  State  or  local 
area,  gives  information  on  how  parents  can  form  a  group  in  their  community,  provides 
telephone  consultation  and  referrals  to  emergency  health  centers,  and  maintains  a 
series  of  drug  information  tapes  that  callers  can  listen  to,  free  of  charge,  by  calling  after 
5:00  p.m. 

Sources  of  Free  Catalogs  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Use  Publications 

Comp  Care  Publications.  A  source  for  pamphlets,  books  and  charts  on  drug  and 
alcohol  use,  chemical  awareness  and  self-help.  1-800-328-3330  or  612-559-4800. 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials.  A  source  for  pamphlets  and  books  on  drug  use  and 
alcoholism  and  curriculum  materials  for  drug  prevention.  1-800-328-9000.  In  Minne- 
sota, call  612-257-4010  or  1-800-257-0070. 

(continued) 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  A  source  for  pamphlets,  booklets  and  fact  sheets 
on  alcoholism  and  drug  use.  212-206-6770. 

Johnson  Institute.  A  source  for  audiocassettes,  films,  videocassettes,  pamphlets  and 
books  on  alcoholism  and  drug  use.  Offers  books  and  pamphlets  on  prevent  on  and 

i"  00  e247O0n4  Ch'ldrT;teenS'  P,arentS  teaChe-  1-8°0  231-5165P  In  Minnes  ta 
1-800-247-0484  and  in  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area,  944-0511. 

NaHti.°naIAS!OC>",tiun  f°r  Cnildre"  of  Alcoholics.  A  source  for  books  pamphlets 
and  handbooks  for  children  of  alcoholic,  Conducts  regional  workshops  and  pTovide 
a  directory  of  local  members  and  meetings.  714-499-3889. 


General  Readings 

Publications  listed  below  are  free  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Adolescent  Drug  Abuse:  Analyses  of  Treatment  Research   h  Elizabeth  R 
Rahdert  and  John  Grabowski,  1988.  This  139-page  book  assesses  the  ado  e  cent  drug- 
users  and  offers  theories,  techniques  and  findings  about  treatment  and  prevention  It 
also  discusses  family-based  approaches.  National  Clearinghouse  for  AlcohoTand  Drug 
Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852.  unuianourug 

Adolescent  Peer  Pressure  Theory,  Correlates,  and  Program  Implications  for 

STh^lT5PreVeKti0;;  ^  U-S-  Department  °f  Hea"h  andZman  Services 
1988  This  1 15-page  book  focuses  on  constructive  ways  of  channeling  peer  pressure 
Thisvolumewasdevelopedtoh^ 

associated  with  adolescence,  the  factors  associated  with  drug  use  and  oSoZ 
problem  behavior.  Different  peer  program  approaches,  ways  in  w  c         p  ogTam 
can  be  implemented  and  research  suggestions  are  included  National  ClearhghouTe 
for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852  9 

C^ason  ^^rV  T^*'  V™**  ^  R°bert  C  Peterson  and  Margaret 

C.  Mason,  1986.  rhis  four-part  drug  prevention  kit  for  grades  K-12  provides  school 
staff,  parents  and  community  groups  with  suggestions  for  developing  a  wo  kable 
school  drug  policy,  K-12  curriculum  and  community  support.  The  kit randttsrf three 
written  guides  ($50)  and  a  film  ($275).  American  Council  for  Drug  Education  ?S 
Monroe  Street,  Suite  110,  Rockville,  MD  20852.  301-294-0600  Education,  204 

The  Challenge  newsletter  highlights  successful  school-based  programs  provide 
suggestions  on  effective  prevention  techniques,  and  the  latest  research  on ^drugs  nd 
from  the  N  t  nn  m  "  birTthly  ^ the  U-S-  DePa^ment  of  Education  and Tavai  able 
RockviUe  MD  20852         "  A,C°h°'        ^  ™'  *°* 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

r«.,rtwatch  Manual  A  111-page  manual  explaining  the  court  system  the  criminal 
SST^^S^*  acth/iL  and  what  can  be  done  before  and  after  a  cnmmal 
fS I  Washington  Legal  Foundation  170E ^ I  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  Enclose  $5  for  postage  and  handling.  202-8.; -0240. 

oma  Prevention  Curricula:  A  Guide  to  Selection  and  Implementation  by  the 

5  ^  Department  of  Education,  1988.  Written  with  the  help  of  a  distinguished  advisory 
oanef  thfe  76 Page  handbook  represents  the  best  current  thinking  about  drug 
nrevention  education.  It  shows  what  to  look  for  when  adopting  or  adapting  ready- 
made  cupula  and  suggests  important  lessons  that  ought  to  be  part  of  any  prevention 
educatZsequence.  national  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O. 
Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

National  Trends  in  Drug  Use  and  Related  Factors  Among  American  High  School 
Students  1975  1986.  by  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  Lloyd  D.  Johnston  and  Patrick  M. 
O  Ma'ey  1 987  A  265-page  book  reporting  on  trends  in  drug  use .and  attitL ,  es  of  high 
school  seniors,  based  on  an  annual  survey  conducted  since  975.  Na .onaK  earing 
house  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Getting  Tough  on  Gateway  Drugs,  by  Robert  DuPont,  Jr.,  1985.  A  330-page  book 
desa  bing  the'drug  problem,  the  drug-dependence  W*™^^*™*^ 
the  ways  that  families  can  prevent  and  treat  drug  problems.  American Psych  ^ncpress, 
Inc  1400  K  St.,  NW,  Suite  101,  Washington,  DC  20005,  paperback,  $9.95.  1-800-368- 
5777  and  in  the  DC  area  202-682-6269. 

Gone  Way  Down:  Teenage  Drug-Use  Is  a  Disease,  by  Miller  Newton,  1 981 ,  revised 
?987  ThS  72-page  book  describes  the  stages  of  adolescent  drug  use.  American  Studies 
Press,  paperback,  $3.95.  813-961-7200. 

Growing  U„  Drug  Free:  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prevention,  U.S.  Department  of 
Edition  1990  A  56-page  booklet  featuring  information  on  what  children  should 
know  t  key  stages  of  development,  suggested  activities  to  reinforce  an  antidrug 
message  in  the  ho'me,  effects  of  drugs  and  available  resources -"*™^a™$™ 
for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 1-800-SAY-NOTO  or 
1-800-624-0100  for  the  Department  of  Education. 

Kids  and  Drugs:  A  Handbook  for  Parents  and  Professionals  by  Joyce  Tobias 
1986  reprinted 11 987.  A96-page  handbook  about  adolescent  drug  and  alcohol  use,the 
e ffec't  of  drugs  and  the  drug  culture,  stages  of  chemical  use,  the  formation  of  parent 
groups  and  available  resources.  PAANDA  Press,  4111  Watkins  Trail,  Annandale,  VA 
22003,  paperback,  $4.95  (volume  discounts).  703-750-9285. 

Parents  Peers  and  Pot  II:  Parents  in  Action,  by  Marsha  Manatt,  1983,  reprinted 
1988  A  160-page  book  that  describes  the  formation  of  parent  groups  in  rural, 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

suburban  and  urban  communities.  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Peer  Pressure  Reversal,  by  Sharon  Scott,  1985,  reprinted  1988.  A  183-page  guide- 
book for  pareno,  teachers  and  concerned  citizens  to  enable  them  to  teach  peer 
pressure  reversal  skills  to  children.  Human  Resource  Development  Press,  22  Amherst 
Road,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  paperback,  $9.95.  413-253-3488. 

Pot  Safari,  by  Peggy  Mann,  1982,  reprinted  1987.  A  134-page  book  for  parents  and 
teenagers.  Distinguished  research  scientists  are  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  mari- 
juana. Woodmere  Press,  Cathedral  Finance  Station,  P.O.  Box  201 90,  New  York,  NY 
10125,  paperback,  $6.95  plus  shipping  (volume  discounts).  212-678-7839. 

Strategies  for  Controlling  Adolescent  Drug  Use,  by  Michael  J.  Polich  et  al.,  1984. 
This  196-page  book  reviews  the  scientific  literature  on  the  nature  of  drug  use  and  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  law  enforcement,  treatment  and  prevention  programs.  The  Rand 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box2138,  Santa  Monica,  CA 90406-2138,  R-3076-CHF, 
paperback  $15.00.  213-393-041  1. 

Team  Up  for  Drug  Prevention  With  America's  Young  Athletes.  A  free  booklet 
for  coaches  that  includes  information  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  reasons  why 
athletes  use  drugs,  suggested  activities  for  coaches,  a  prevention  program,  a  survey  for 
athletesand  coachesand  sample  letters  to  parents.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Demand  Reduction  Section,  1405  I  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20537.  202-786-4096. 

The  Fact  Is  .  .  .  You  Can  Prevent  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Problems  Among 
Elementary  School  Children,  1988.  This  17-page  booklet  includes  audiovisuals, 
program  descriptions  and  professional  and  organizational  resources  to  assist  educa- 
tors and  parents  of  young  children.  Available  from  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

What  Works:  Schools  Without  Drugs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1 986,  revised 
1989.  A  handbook  for  developing  a  comprehensive  anti-drug  program  involving 
parents,  students,  schools  and  communities.  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 1  -800-SAY-NOTO,  or  1  -800-624- 
0100  for  the  Department  of  Education. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 
Videotapes 

The  following  drug  prevention  videos  were  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  They  are  available  for  loan  through  the  Department's  Regional  Centers  (call 
1-800-624-0T00)  and  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information, 
P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852;  1-800-SAY-NOTO. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  Drug  Avengers.  Ten  five-minute  animated  adventures  that  urge  caution  about 
ingesting  unfamiliar  substances;  encourage  students  to  trust  their  instincts  when  they 
think  something  is  wrong;  and  show  that  drugs  make  things  worse,  not  better. 

Fast  Forward  Future.  A  magical  device  allows  youngsters  to  peer  into  the  future  and 
see  on  a  TV  screen  what  will  happen  if  they  use  drugs  and  what  will  happen  if  they 
remain  drug  free. 

Straight  Up.  A  fantasy  adventure  that  features  information  on  the  effects  of  drugs, 
developing  refusal  skills,  building  self-esteem  and  resisting  peer  pressure. 


JUNIOR  HIGH 

Straight  at  Ya.  Tips  on  peer  pressure,  saying  no  and  building  self-esteem. 

Lookin'  Good.  A  two-part  series  based  on  actual  incidents  that  convey  the  dangers 
of  drug  use  and  promote  the  use  of  peer  support  groups. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

Hard  Facts  About  Alcohol,  Marijuana,  and  Crack.  Offers  factual  information 
about  the  dangers  of  drug  use  in  a  series  of  dramatic  vignettes. 

Speak  Up,  Speak  Out:  Learning  to  Say  No  to  Drugs.  Gives  students  specific 
techniques  they  can  use  to  resist  peer  pressure  and  say  no  to  drug  use. 

Dare  to  Be  Different.  Uses  the  friendship  of  two  high  school  athletes  in  their  senior 
year  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  goals  and  values  in  resisting  pressures  to  use  drugs. 

Downfall:  Sports  and  Drugs.  Shows  how  drugs  affect  athletic  performance  and 
examines  the  consequences  of  drug  use,  including  steroid  use,  on  every  aspect  of  an 
athlete's  life — career,  family,  friends,  sense  of  accomplishment  and  self-esteem. 

Private  Victories.  Illustrates  the  effects  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  on  students  and  the 
value  of  positive  peer  influences  in  resisting  peer  pressure  to  use  drugs. 

OTHER  VIDEOTAPES 

Say  No!  to  Drugs.  A  videotape  that  offers  a  practical,  easy-to-follow  approach  to 
improve  family  communications,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  adolescent  drug  and 
alcohol  use.  It  includes  interviews  with  experts  in  the  field.  NIMCO,  P.O.  Box  009-GAM, 
Calhoun,  kY  42327.  1-800-962-6662.  $64.95. 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 

[The  following  is  provided  by  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education.] 
Tobacco 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  products  is  the  chief  avoidable  cause  of  death  in  our  society. 
Smokers  are  more  likely  than  nonsmokersto  contract  heart  disease — some  170,000  die 
each  year  from  smoking-related  coronary  heart  disease.  Lung,  larynx,  esophageal, 
bladder,  pancreatic  and  kidney  cancers  also  strike  smokers  at  increased  rates.  Some  30 
percent  of  cancer  deaths  (1 30,000  per  year)  are  linked  to  smoking.  Chronic  obstructive 
lung  disease  such  as  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  10  times  more  likely  to  occur 
among  smokers  than  among  nonsmokers. 

Smoking  during  pregnancy  also  poses  serious  risks.  Spontaneous  abortion, 
preterm  birth,  low  birth  weights  and  fetal  and  infant  deaths  are  all  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  pregnant  woman/mother  is  a  smoker. 

Cigarette  smoke  contains  some  4,000  chemicals,  several  of  which  are  known 
carcinogens.  Other  toxins  and  irritants  found  in  smoke  can  produce  eye,  nose  and 
throat  irritations.  Carbon  monoxide,  another  component  of  cigarette  smoke,  combines 
with  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  stream  to  form  carboxyhemoglobin,  a  substance  that 
interferes  with  the  body's  ability  to  obtain  and  use  oxygen. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  substance  in  tobacco  smoke  is  nicotine.  Although 
it  is  implicated  in  the  onset  of  heart  attacks  and  cancer,  its  most  dangerous  role  is 
reinforcing  and  strengthening  the  desire  to  smoke.  Because  nicotine  is  highly  addictive, 
addicts  find  it  very  difficult  to  stop  smoking.  Of  1,000  typical  smokers,  fewer  than  20 
percent  succeed  in  stopping  on  the  first  try. 

Although  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  cannot  be  questioned,  people  who 
quit  can  make  significant  strides  in  repairing  damage  done  by  smoking.  For  pack-a-day 
smokers,  the  increased  risk  of  heart  attack  dissipates  after  10  years.  The  likelihood  of 
contracting  lung  cancer  as  a  result  of  smoking  can  also  be  greatly  reduced  by  quitting. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol  consumption  causes  a  number  of  marked  changes  in  behavior.  Even  low  doses 
significantly  impair  the  judgment  and  cc  ordination  required  to  drive  a  car  safely, 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  driver  will  be  involved  in  an  accident.  Low  to 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol  also  increase  the  incidence  of  a  variety  of  aggressive  acts, 
including  spouse  and  child  abuse.  Moderate  to  high  doses  of  alcohol  cause  marked 
impairments  in  higher  mental  functions,  severely  altering  a  person's  ability  to  learn  and 
remember  information.  Very  high  doses  cause  respiratory  depression  and  death.  If 
combined  with  other  depressants  of  the  central  nervous  system,  much  lower  doses  of 
alcohol  will  produce  the  effects  just  described. 

Repeated  use  of  alcohol  can  lead  to  dependence.  Sudden  cessation  of  alcohol 
intake  is  likely  to  produce  withdrawal  symptoms,  including  severe  anxiety,  tremors, 
hallucinations  and  convulsions.  Alcohol  withdrawal  can  be  life-threatening.  Long-term 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  particularly  when  combined  with  poor 
nutrition,  can  also  lead  to  permanent  damage  to  vital  organs  such  as  the  brain  and  the 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AMD  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 

Mothers  who  drink  alcohol  during  pregnancy  may  give  birth  to  infants  with 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  These  infants  have  irreversible  physical  abnormalities  and 
mental  retardation.  In  addition,  research  indicates  that  children  of  alcoholic  parents 
are  at  greater  risk  than  other  youngsters  of  becoming  alcoholics. 


Cannabis 

All  forms  of  cannabis  have  negative  physical  and  mental  effects.  Several  regularly 
observed  physical  effects  of  cannabis  are  a  substantial  increase  in  the  heart  rate, 
bloodshot  eyes,  a  dry  mouth  and  throat  and  increased  appetite. 

Use  of  cannabis  may  impair  or  reduce  short-term  memory  and  comprehension, 
alter  sense  of  time  and  reduce  ability  to  perform  tasks  requiring  concentration  and 
coordination,  such  as  driving  a  car.  Research  also  shows  that  students  do  not  retain 
knowledge  when  they  are  "high."  Motivation  and  cognition  may  be  altered,  making 
the  acquisition  of  new  information  difficult.  Marijuana  can  also  produce  paranoia  and 
psychosis. 

Because  users  often  inhale  the  unfiltered  smoke  deeply  and  then  hold  it  in  their 
lungs  as  long  as  possible,  marijuana  is  damaging  to  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  system. 
Marijuana  smoke  contains  more  cancer-causing  agents  than  tobacco  smoke. 

Long-term  users  of  cannabis  may  develop  psychological  dependence  and 
require  more  of  the  drug  to  get  the  same  effect.  The  drug  can  become  the  center  of 
their  lives. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

\  1 

What  does  it  look  like?  j 

How  is  it  used? 

Marijuana 

:  Pot,  Grass,  Weed, 
;  Reefer,  Dope,  Mary  Jane, 
\  Sinsemilla,  Acapulco  Gold, 
Thai  Sticks 

 j. 

Dried  parsley  mixed 
with  stems  that  may 
include  seeds 

Eaten; 
Smoked 

Tetrahydro- 
cannabinol 

THC 

Soft  gelatin  capsules 

Taken  orally 

Hashish 

Hash 

Brown  or  black  cakes  ; 
or  balls  ; 

Eaten; 
Smoked 

Hashish  Oil 

Hash  Oil 

Concentiated  syrupy 
liquid  varying  in  color 
from  clear  to  black 

Smoked;  mixed 
with  tobacco 
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Inhalants 

The  immediate  negative  effects  of  inhalants  include  nausea,  sneezing,  coughing, 
nosebleeds,  fatigue,  lack  of  coordination  and  loss  of  appetite.  Solvents  and  aerosol 
sprays  also  decrease  the  heart  and  respiratory  rates  and  impair  judgment.  Amyl  and 
butyl  nitrite  cause  rapid  pulse,  headaches  and  involuntary  passing  of  urine  and  feces 
Long-term  use  may  result  in  hepatitis  or  brain  damage. 

Deeply  inhaling  the  vapors,  or  using  large  amounts  over  a  short  time,  may  result 
in  disorientation,  violent  behavior,  unconsciousness  or  death.  High  concentrations  of 
inhalants  can  cause  suffocation  by  displacing  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  or  by  depressing 
the  central  nervous  system  to  the  point  that  breathing  stops. 

Long-term  use  can  cause  weight  loss,  fatigue,  electrolyte  imbalance  and  muscle 
fatigue.  Repeated  sniffing  of  concentrated  vapors  overtime  can  permanently  damage 
the  nervous  system. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Nitrous 
Oxide 

Laughing  Gas, 
Whippets 

Propellant  for  whipped 
cream  in  aerosol  spray 
can;  Small  8-gram  metal 
cylinder  sold  with  a  baloon 
or  pipe  (buzz  bomb) 

Vapors  inhaled 

Amyl  Nitrite 

Poppers, 
Snappers 

Clear  yellowish  liquid 
in  ampules 

Vapors  inhaled 

Butyl  Nitrite 

Rush,  Bolt, 
Locker  Room, 
Bullet,  Climax 

Packaged  in  small  bottles 

Vapors  inhaled 

Chlorohydro- 
carbons 

Hydrocarbons 

Aerosol  sprays 
Solvents 

Aerosol  paint  cans; 
Containers  of  cleaning  fluid 

Cans  of  aerosol  propellants, 
gasoline,  glue,  paint  thinner 

Vapors  inhaled 
Vapors  inhaled 

Cocaine 

Cocaine  stimulates  the  central  nervous  system.  Its  immediate  effects  include  dilated 
pupils  and  elevated  blood  pressure,  heart  rate,  respiratory  rate  and  body  temperature. 
Occasional  use  can  cause  a  stuffy  or  runny  nose,  while  chronic  use  can  ulcerate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Injecting  cocaine  with  contaminated  equipment  can 
cause  AIDS,  hepatitis  and  other  diseases.  Preparation  of  freebase,  which  involves  the 
use  of  volatile  solvents,  can  result  in  death  or  injury  from  fire  or  explosion.  Cocaine  can 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 

produce  psychological  and  physical  dependency,  a  feeling  that  the  user  cannot 
function  without  the  drug.  In  addition,  tolerance  develops  rapidly. 

Crack  or  freebase  rock  is  extremely  addictive,  and  its  effects  are  felt  within  10 
seconds.  The  physical  effects  include  dilated  pupils,  increased  pulse  rate,  elevated 
blood  pressure,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  tactile  hallucinations,  paranoia  and  seizures. 

The  use  of  cocaine  can  cause  death  by  cardiac  arrest  or  respiratory  failure. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Cocaine 

■  Coke,  Snow,  Flake,  White, 

White  crystalline  powder, 

Inhaled  through 

I  Blow,  Nose  Candy,  Big  C, 

often  diluted  with  other 

passages; 

i  Snowbirds,  Lady 

ingredients 

Injected;  Smoked 

Crack 

— i     • 

!  Freebase  rocks,  Rock 

i 
| 

Light  brown  or  beige 
pellets — or  crystalline 
rocks  that  resemble 
coagulated  soap;  often 
packaged  in  small  vials 

Smoked 

Other  Stimulants 

Stimulants  can  cause  increased  heart  and  respiratory  rates,  elevated  blood  pressure, 
dilated  pupils  and  decreased  appetite.  In  addition,  users  may  experience  sweating, 
headache,  blurred  vision,  dizziness,  sleeplessness  and  anxiety.  Extremely  high  doses  can 
cause  a  rapid  or  irregular  heartbeat,  tremors,  loss  of  coordination  and  even  physical 
collapse.  An  amphetamine  injection  creates  a  sudden  increase  in  blood  pressure  that 
can  result  in  stroke,  very  high  fever  or  heart  failure. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  effects,  users  report  feeling  restless,  anxious  and 
moody.  Higher  doses  intensify  the  effects.  Persons  who  use  large  amounts  of  amphet- 
amines over  a  long  period  of  time  can  develop  an  amphetamine  psychosis  that  includes 
hallucinations,  delusions  and  paranoia.  These  symptoms  usually  disappear  when  drug 
use  ceases. 
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Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Ampheta- 
mines 

Speed,  Uppers,  Ups, 
Black  Beauties,  Pep  Pills, 
Copilots,  Bumblebees, 
Hearts,  Benzedrine, 
Dexedrine,  Footballs, 
Biphetamine 

Capsules; 

Pills; 

Tablets 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 

Metham- 
phetamines 

Crank,  Crystal  Meth, 
Crystal  Methedrine, 
Speed 

White  powder; 
Pills; 

A  rock  that  resembles  a 
block  of  paraffin 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 

Additional 
Stimulants 

Ritalin,  Cylert,  Preludin, 
Didrex,  Pre-State,  Voranil, 
Tenuate,  Tepanil,  Pondimin, 
Sandrex,  Plegine,  lonamin 

Pills; 

Capsules; 
Tablets 

Taken  orally; 
Injected 

Depressants 

The  effects  of  depressants  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  Small 
amounts  can  produce  calmness  and  relaxed  muscles,  but  somewhat  larger  doses  can 
cause  slurred  speech,  staggering  gait  and  altered  perception.  Very  large  doses  can 
cause  respiratory  depression,  coma  and  death.  The  combination  of  depressants  and 
alcohol  can  multiply  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  thereby  multiplying  the  risks. 

The  use  of  depressants  can  cause  both  physical  and  psychological  dependence. 
Regular  use  over  time  may  result  in  a  tolerance  to  the  drug,  leading  the  user  to  increase 
the  quantity  consumed.  When  regular  users  suddenly  stop  taking  large  doses,  they  may 
develop  withdrawal  symptoms  ranging  from  restlessness,  insomnia  and  anxiety  to 
convulsions  and  death. 

Babies  born  to  mothers  who  abuse  depressants  during  pregnancy  may  be 
physically  dependent  on  the  drugs  and  show  withdrawal  symptoms  shortly  after  they 
are  born.  Birth  defects  and  behavioral  problems  also  may  result. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Barbiturates 

Downers,  Barbs,  Blue  Devils, 
Red  Devils,  Yellow  Jacket, 
Yellows,  Nembutal, 
Seconal,  Amytal,  Tuinals 

Red,  yellow,  blue  or 
red  and  blue  capsules 

Taken  orally 

Metha- 
qualone 

Quaaludes,  Ludes, 
Sopors 

Tablets 

Taken  orally 

Tranquilizers 

Valium,  Librium,  Equanil, 
Miltown,  Serax,  Tranxene 

Tablets; 
Capsules 

Taken  orally 

(continued) 
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Hallucinogens 

Phencyclidine  (PCP)  interrupts  the  functions  of  the  neocortex,  the  section  of  the  brain 
that  controls  the  intellect  and  keeps  instinct  in  check.  Because  the  drug  blocks  pain 
receptors,  violent  PCP  episodes  may  result  in  self-inflicted  injuries. 

The  effects  of  PCP  vary,  but  users  frequently  report  a  sense  of  distance  and 
estrangement.  Time  and  body  movement  are  slowed  down.  Muscular  coordination 
worsens  and  senses  are  dulled.  Speech  is  blocked  and  incoherent. 

Chronic  users  of  PCP  report  persistent  memory  problems  and  speech  difficulties. 
Some  of  these  effects  may  last  six  months  to  a  year  following  prolonged  daily  use. 
Mood  disorders — depression,  anxiety,  and  violent  behavior — also  occur.  In  later  stages 
of  chronic  use,  users  often  exhibit  paranoid  and  violent  behavior  and  experience 
hallucinations. 

Large  doses  may  produce  convulsions  and  coma,  as  well  as  heart  and  lung 

failure. 

Lysergicacid  (LSD),  mescaline  and  psilocybin  cause  illusions  and  hallucinations. 
The  physical  effects  may  include  dilated  pupils,  elevated  body  temperature,  increased 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness  and  tremors. 

Sensations  and  feelings  may  change  rapidly.  It  is  common  to  have  a  bad 
psychological  reaction  to  LSD,  mescaline  and  nsilocybin.  The  user  may  experience 
panic,  confusion,  suspicion,  anxiety  and  loss  of  control.  Delayed  effects,  or  flashbacks, 
can  occur  even  after  use  has  ceased. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Phency- 
clidine 

PCP,  Angel  Dust,  Loveboat, 
Lovely,  Hog,  Killer  Weed 

Liquid; 
Capsules; 

White  crystalline  powder; 
Pills 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 

Smoked — can  be 
sprayed  on  cigar- 
ettes, parsley  and 
marijuana 

Lysergic 
Acid  Die- 
thylamide 

LSD,  Acid,  Green  or  Red 
Dragon,  White  Lightning, 
Blue  Heaven,  Sugar  Cubes, 
Microdot 

Brightly  colored  tablets; 
Impregnated  blotter; 
Thin  squares  of  gelatin; 
Clear  liquid 

Taken  orally; 
Licked  off  paper; 
Gelatin  and  liquid 
can  be  put  in  eyes 

Mescaline 
and  Peyote 

Mesc,  Buttons,  Cactus 

Hard  brown  discs; 

Tablets; 

Capsules 

Discs — chewed,  swal- 
lowed, or  smoked; 
Tablets  and  capsules 
— taken  orally 

Psilocybin 

Magic  Mushrooms, 
Mushrooms 

Fresh  or  dried 
mushrooms 

Chewed  and 
swallowed 

(continued) 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Narcotics 

Narcotics  initially  produce  a  feeling  of  euphoria  that  often  is  followed  by  drowsiness, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Users  also  may  experience  constricted  pupils,  watery  eyes  and 
itching.  An  overdose  may  produce  slow  and  shallow  breathing,  clammy  skin,  convul- 
sions, coma  and  possible  death. 

Tolerance  to  narcotics  develops  rapidly  and  dependence  is  likely.  The  use  of 
contaminated  syringes  may  result  in  diseases  such  as  AIDS,  endocarditis  and  hepatitis. 
Addiction  in  pregnant  women  can  lead  to  premature,  stillborn  or  addicted  infants  who 
experience  severe  withdrawal  symptoms. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

i 

What  does  it  look  like?  j  How  is  it  used? 

i 

Heroin 

;  Smack,  Horse,  Brown  Sugar, 

1   1  u  n  k"    MiiH    R in  J-l 
j  u  1 1 r\,  ivtuu,  Diy  n, 

Black  Tar 

Powder,  white  to  dark 
brown; 

Tarlike  substance 

j  Injected; 
!  Inhaled  through 
j  nasal  passages; 
j  Smoked 

Methadone 

Dolophine, 

Methadose,  Amidone 

i_ ...  _j 

Solution 

|  Taken  orally; 

!  Injected 

i 

Codeine 

Empirin  compound  with 
Codeine,  Tylenol  with 
Codeine,  Codeine, 
Codeine  in  cough 
medicines 

Dark  liquid  varying  in 

thickness; 

Capsules; 

Tablets 

1  

j  Taken  orally; 
:  Injected 

! 
{ 

i 

Morphine 

Pectoral  syrup  * 

White  crystals;                i  Injected; 
Hypodermic  tablets;         j  Taken  orally; 
Injectable  solutions         i  Smoked 

Opium 

Paregoric,  Dover's  Powder, 
Parepectolin 

Dark  brown  chunks; 
Powder 

Smoked; 
Eaten 

Other 
Narcotics 

i 

Percocet,  Percodan,  j 
Tussionex,  Fentanyl,  \ 
Darvon,  Talwin,  Lomotil 

i 

Tablets; 

Capsules; 

Liquid 

Taken  orally; 
Injected 

ERJC 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Designer  Drugs 

Illegal  drugs  are  defined  in  terms  of  their  chemical  formulas.  To  drcumvent  these  legal 
restrictions,  underground  chemists  modify  the  molecular  structure  of  certain  illegal 
drugs  to  produce  analogs  known  as  designer  drugs.  These  drugs  can  be  several 
hundred  times  stronger  than  the  drugs  they  are  designed  to  imitate. 

Many  of  the  so-called  designer  drugs  are  related  to  amphetamines  and  have 
mild  stimulant  properties  but  are  mostly  euphoriants.  They  can  produce  severe 
neurochemical  damage  to  the  brain. 

The  narcotic  analogs  can  cause  symptoms  such  as  those  seen  in  Parkinson's 
disease:  uncontrollable  tremors,  drooling,  impaired  speech,  paralysis  and  irreversible 
brain  damage.  Analogs  of  amphetamines  and  methamphetamines  cause  nausea, 
blurred  vision,  chills  or  sweating  and  fainting.  Psychological  effects  include  anxiety, 
depression  and  paranoia.  As  little  as  one  dose  can  cause  brain  damage.  The  analogs  of 
phencyclidine  cause  illusion,  hallucinations  and  impaired  perception. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

 r 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Analogs  of 

Fentanyl 

(Narcotic) 

Synthetic  Heroin, 
China  White 

-       -      -     - 1 

White  powder  identically 
resembling  heroin 

Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages; 
Injected 

Analogs  of 

Meperidine 

(Narcotic) 

Synthetic  Heroin, 
MPTP  (New  Heroin), 
MPPP,  PEPAP 

White  powder 

Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages; 
Injected 

Analogs  of 
Ampheta- 
mines and 
Metham- 
phetamines 
(Hallucinogens) 

MDMA  (Ecstasy,  XTC, 
Adam,  Essence),  MDM, 
STP,  PMA,  "2,  5-DMA," 
TMA,  DOM,  DOB,  EVE 

White  powder; 

Tablets; 

Capsules 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 

Analogs  of 
Phencycli- 
dine (PCP) 

PCPy,  PCE,  TCP 

i 
i 

1 

|  White  powder 

| 

Taken  orally; 

Injected; 

Smoked 

Gi3 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Anabolic  Steroids 

Anabolic  steroids  are  a  group  of  powerful  compounds  closely  related  to  the  male  sex 
hormone  testosterone.  Developed  in  the  1930s,  steroids  are  seldom  prescribed  by 
physicians  today.  Current  legitimate  medical  uses  are  limited  to  certain  kinds  of 
anemia,  severe  burns  and  some  types  of  breast  cancer. 

Taken  in  combination  with  a  program  of  muscle-building  and  diet,  steroids  may 
contribute  to  increases  in  body  weight  and  muscular  strength.  Because  of  these 
properties,  athletes  in  a  variety  of  sports  have  used  steroids  since  the  1950s,  hoping  to 
enhance  performance.  Today,  they  are  being  joined  by  increasing  numbers  of  young 
people  seeking  to  accelerate  their  physical  development. 

Steroid  users  subject  themselves  to  more  than  70  side  effects  ranging  in  severity 
from  liver  cancer  to  acne  and  including  psychological  as  well  as  physical  reactions.  The 
liver  and  the  cardiovascular  and  reproductive  systems  are  most  seriously  affected  by 
steroid  use.  In  males,  use  can  cause  withered  testicles,  sterility  and  impotence.  In 
females,  irreversible  masculine  traits  can  develop  along  with  breast  reduction  and 
sterility.  Psychological  effects  in  both  sexes  include  very  aggressive  behavior  known  as 
"roid  rage"  and  depression.  While  some  side  effects  appear  quickly,  others,  such  as 
heart  attacks  and  strokes,  may  not  show  up  for  years. 

Signsof  steroid  use  include  quick  weight  and  muscle  gains  (if  steroidsare  being 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  weight  training  program;  behavioral  changes,  particularly 
increased  aggressiveness  and  combativeness;  jaundice,  purple  or  red  spots  on  the 
body;  swelling  of  feet  or  lower  legs;  trembling;  unexplained  darkening  of  the  skin;  and 
persistent  unpleasant  breath  odor. 

Steroids  are  produced  in  tablet  or  capsule  form  for  oral  ingestion,  or  as  a  liquid 
for  intramuscular  injection. 
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WHAT  DRUGS  CAN  DO  TO  YOU 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DRUG:  


Directions:  Use  the  fact  sheet  about  this  particular  drug  to  find  information 
to  complete  the  following  form.  Share  your  findings  with  the 
class. 


Real  Name 
of  Drug 


Other  Names 
of  Drug 


Stimulant, 
Depressant  or 
Hallucinogen? 


Immediate  or 
Short  Term 

Effects 
(Negative) 


Long  Term 

Effects 
(Negative) 


Most  Serious 
Dangers 
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Lesson  25 

Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

205.  Explain  that  all  people  have  a  varietv 
of  feelings,  both  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant 

207.  Know  they  are  a  loved  and  loving 
person 

211.  Own  their  own  feelings 

212.  Decide  that  they  can  make  choices 
about  the  ways  they  respond  to  their 
own  feelings  and  those  of  others 

213.  Appraise  the  importance  of  being  true 
to  their  own  feelings 

Lesson  Overview 

A  verse  from  scripture  is  used  to  introduce 
discussion  about  the  importance  of  feelings 
and  the  choices  we  have  in  responding  to 
and  expressing  our  feelings.  Students  use  a 
handout  to  identify  some  oft1  *ir  feelings. 
They  close  the  lesson  with  h(  scripture 
and  affirmations,  which  summarize  the  les- 
son concepts. 

Basic  Information 

In  teaching  about  feelings,  the  following 
concepts  are  important: 

1 .  Feelings  are  spontaneous  internal  re- 
sponses to  w  hat  we  experience  and 
perceive  Feelings  differ  from 
thoughts.  There  usuallv  are  some 
bodily  sensations  associated  with  feel- 
ings. 

2.  Feelings  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Morality  is  connected  with  how  we 
choose  to  think  and  act,  often  in 
response  to  feelings. 

o.  Some  lee  lings  are  comfortable  or 
pleasant;  others  are  unpleasant,  un- 
comfortable or  e\en  painful.  All  feel 
ings  give  us  important  information 
about  ourselves  and  the  realiu  we 
perceh  c. 

4.  Feelings  tell  us  about  what  we  need 
or  want  and  they  give  us  energv  to  act 
in  order  to  care  for  oursehes  and 


others.  Feelings  let  us  know  when 
something  needs  to  change  or  not 
change.  In  a  prayerful,  reflective  at- 
mosphere, feelings  can  be  one  wav 
the  Spirit  moves  us. 
5.    Dealing  w  ith  feelings  involves: 

•  Paying  attention  to  the  p  articular  feel  - 
ing  I  am  having  ( not  jus',  what  I  think 
about  the  feeling  or  situation). 

•  Faking  responsibility  for  and  owning 
the  feeling  as  mine.  { No  one  made  me 
feel  this  way.  This  feeling  is  from 
w  ithin  me. ) 

•  Being  honest  (with  myself  and  oth- 
ers) about  how  I  feel.  (We  can't  get 
rid  of  unwanted  feelings  by  hiding  or 
denying  them.  "The  stomach  keeps 
score."  j 

•  Choosing  sensible,  helpful,  healthv 
ways  to  express  and  respond  to  feel- 
ings. Hurting  ourselves  or  others  is 
wrong. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Everybody  Has  Feelings"  (Hand- 
out #46) 

•  "For  Behold,  C)  Cod"  (Handout  #47) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  a  Christian  perspective  for  under- 
standing and  accepting  feelings.  Help  stu- 
dents to  explore  their  own  feelings  and  find 
healthy  ways  to  express  and  respond  to 
them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Display  the  following  \erse  from  the 
book  of  Psalms: 

"For  behold,  ()  Cod,  vou  are 
pleased  with  sincerity  of  heart,  and  in 
my  inmost  being  you  teach  me  w  is- 
dom" (  Psalm.  5 1  :<S  ). 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  this 
verse  tells  us  about  listening  to  our 
hearts  and  the  feelings  we  luxe.  Lead 
a  discussion  along  the  follow  ing  lines: 

"Each  of  us  is  created  in  the 
image  of  Ciod.  Cod  breathed  the 
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Spirit  into  us,  w  ho  teaches  and  guides 
us  in  our  inner  sell*.  One  way  we  can 
listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  believe 
thai  we  are  loved  and  good  and  to 
listen  to  the  feelings  that  come  from 
within  us.  Our  feelings  are  important; 
thev  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  In- 
stead, feelings  are  spontaneous  reac- 
tions inside  us  that  tell  us  something 
about  ourselves,  about  God  and  about 
God's  world  and  the  people  in  it. 
Listening  to  our  feelings  helps  us  to 
understand  what  is  happening,  what 
we  need  and  what  we  can  do  about  it . 

"Some  feelings  are  comfortable 
and  pleasant,  like  feeling  proud,  ex- 
cited, hopeful,  happy  or  loved.  Some 
fc,;ngs  are  uncomfortable  or  unpleas- 
ai    like  feeli  ng  angry ,  afraid ,  ashamed , 
disappointed  or  sad.  Everyone  has 
feelings,  both  pleasant  and  unpleas- 
ant ones." 
3.    Have  students  brainstorm  (in  small 
groups,  if  desired  )  as  many  feelings  as 
they  can  think  of.  List  these  on  the 
board.  Re  sure  to  include  both  com- 
fortable and  uncomfortable  feelings. 
A .    Distribute  "Everybody  Has  Feelings" 
(Handout  #46)  and  have  students 
complete  it.  After  a  few  minutes,  en- 
courage students  to  share  their  re- 
sponses to  each  item.  Affirm  all  re- 
sponses and  point  out  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  one  might  feel  in  any 
given  situation, 
rv    Continue  discussion  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"Sometimes  our  feelings  seem 
so  strong  that  they  just  come  spilling 
out  —  like  when  you  are  so  excited 
and  happy  that  you  sing  or  dance 
around.  Expressing  happy  feelings  this 
wav  is  usually  not  a  problem.  How  - 
ever, when  our  unhappy  or  uncom- 
fortable feelings  are  strong,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  hurt  other  people  or 
ourselves  by  the  way  that  we  let  our 
feelings  out. 

"Here  are  some  examples: 
•    "Jeremiah  felt  angry  and  frustrated 
about  his  parents"  divorce,  so  he 


started  picking  on  kids  at  the  bus 
stop. 

•  "Amelia  felt  lonely  and  abandoned 
when  her  best  friend,  Anna,  started 
spending  time  with  someone  else. 
Amelia  wrote  a  nasty  note  to  Anna, 
calling  her  names  and  saying  mean 
things  about  her. 

•  "Peter  felt  jealous  about  all  the  atten- 
tion everybody  was  giving  to  his  new 
babv  sister.  He  stomped  on  and 
smashed  some  of  the  things  people 
had  given  the  baby. 

•  "Marcia  felt  disappointed  and  angry 
that  she  didn't  get  to  play  in  the 
basketball  game.  She  picked  a  fight 
with  her  little  brother  and  pushed 
him  down." 

6.  Continue,  "It  is  important  to  listen  to 
our  feelings  and  to  think  about  what 
they  are  telling  us.  It  also  is  important 
to  express  our  feelings  in  healthy  and 
not  harmful  ways.  How  you  feel  is 
never  wrong;  how  you  choose  to  act 
in  response  to  your  feelings  may  be 
wrong,  if  vou  choose  to  hurt  others 
or  voursclf. 

"When  our  feelings  are  strong, 
especially  uncomfortable  or  unhappy 
feelings,  we  need  to  stop  and  think 
about  how  to  act .  Wc  need  to  choose 
healthv  ways  to  act,  ways  that  are  not 
hurtful. 

"Even*  time  we  choose  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  in  a  healthy  way  and 
to  avoid  hurting  someone,  it  will  be- 
come easier  to  do." 
7.   Go  back  to  each  of  the  above  ex- 
amples and  ask  students  to  think  of  at 
least  three  healthy  and  helpful  ways  to 
express  and  respond  to  the  given  feel- 
ings. Help  students  realize  that  they 
have  many  options  and  therefore, 
cannot  blame  another  person  or  situ- 
ation for  the  way  they  choose  to  act. 
Suggest  some  possible  options: 
•    Angrv  —  stop  and  calm  down,  take  a 
break,  talk  to  someone  about  it,  ex- 
plain why  you  are  angry,  work  out  to 
release  some  energy,  cry,  etc. 
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•  Frustrated  —  take  a  break,  think  about 
what  you  can  change  and  what  you 
cannot  control,  ask  for  help,  talk  to 
someone  about  your  frustrations,  get 
some  rest,  etc. 

•  Lonelv  —  call  other  friends,  talk  to 
someone,  do  something  you  enjoy, 
reach  out  to  help  someone  else,  etc. 

•  Jealous — think  about  the  good  things 
vou  have  and  about  the  people  who 
do  care  about  you,  spend  time  with  a 
friend,  ask  for  what  you  need,  tell 
someone  about  your  feelings,  etc. 

•  Disappointed  —  talk  to  someone,  sax- 
how  you  feel,  do  something  you  like 
to  do,  cry,  spend  time  j.lonc  or  with 
friends,  etc. 

8.  Continue  brainstorming  healthy  and 
helpful  responses  to  other  uncom- 
fortable feelings,  such  as:  sad;  scared; 
bored;  embarrassed.  (Note;  This 
could  be  a  small  group  activity.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  important  to  listen  to  our 
feelings? 

2.  How  do  our  feelings  help  us  under- 
stand ourselves  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  our  lives? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  how 
we  feel  and  how  we  act? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  stop  and  think 
of  how  we  are  feeling  and  how  we  can 
respond  to  the  feelings? 

5.  What  are  some  healthy  and  helpful 
wavs  vou  can  respond  to  unpleasant 
feelings? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  pleasant  feelings  do  you  have 
most  often? 

2.  V.  nat  unpleasant  or  uncomfortable 
feelings  do  vou  sometimes  have? 

3 .  When  your  feelings  are  strong,  who  is 
a  safe  person  for  you  to  tell  how  you 
really  feel? 

4.  What  else  can  you  do  to  take  care  of 
yourself  when  your  feelings  are  un- 
comfortable? 


CLOSURE 

As  a  class,  recite  the  scripture  verse,  "For 
behold,  O  God"  {Handout  #47),  and  the 
personal  affirmations  together.  You  may 
decorate  the  sheet  and  keep  it  as  a  reminder 
for  yourself. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Discuss  the  importance  of  acknowledging 
and  being  honest  about  what  we  are  really 
feeling.  Sav,  "If  we  deny  or  refuse  to  admit 
what  we  are  truly  feeling  (try  to  pretend  we 
don't  have  the  feeling),  our  body  will  even- 
tually react  with  stress  or  our  feelings  will 
come  out  in  some  other  way."  Ask  which 
responses  are  denying  and  which  are  accept- 
ing of  the  true  feelings  in  the  following 
situations. 

•  Doug  usually  makes  a  lot  of  mistakes 
in  spelling.  Today  he  spelled  all  the 
words  correctly.  Someone  says, 
"Wow!  You  must  feel  great!"  Doug's 
response:  "I  sure  do!  Pm  proud  of 
myself!"  { accepting  the  feeling);  "Oh, 
it  isn't  such  a  big  deal!"  (denying  the 
feeling). 

•  Your  big  brother  just  took  your  new 
bike  without  checking  with  you  about 
it.  Someone  says,  "Man,  Pd  be  so 
mad  about  that!"  Your  response:  "I 
am  mad!  It's  not  fair  for  him  to  do 
that!"  (accepting);  "He  can  use  it.  I 
don't  mind"  (denying). 

•  You  were  the  last  person  chosen  for  a 
team.  Someone  asks  if  your  feelings 
are  hurt.  Your  response:  "Who  cares? 
Pm  always  last!"  (denying);  "I  feel 
bad.  I  don't  think  they  like  me!" 
(accepting). 

•  Your  poem  won  first  prize.  Someone 
savs,  "Gee,  that's  great!"  Your  re- 
sponse: "It  wasn't  that  good!"  (deny- 
ing); "Pm  so  happy!  I  can't  wait  to 
tell  my  friend!"  (accepting). 
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Handout  #46  -  Lesson  25  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


EVERYBODY  HAS  FEELINGS 

Directions:  Think  about  how  you  might  feel  in  the  following  situations.  Write 
the  feeling  or  Feelings  on  the  lines. 

1.  If  I  were  in  the  middle  of  a  really  good  movie  on  TV  and  the  electricity 
suddenly  went  out,  I  might  feel  . 

2.  If  my  favorite  pet  were  sick  and  had  to  stay  overnight  at  the  vet,  I  might  feel 


3.  If  my  parents  just  told  me  that  we  were  going  to  go  to  Disneyland  for  a 
vacation,  I  might  feel  . 

4.  If  I  were  carrying  my  food  tray  and  tripped  and  spilled  it  on  the  floor,  I 
might  feel  . 

5.  If  I  found  out  that  a  big  test  we  were  supposed  to  have  today  is  postponed 
until  tomorrow,  I  might  feel  . 

6.  If  I  have  an  important  solo  part  in  a  big  performance  tonight,  I  might  feel 


For  the  next  sentences,  think  of  situations  when  you  usually  would  have  the 
certain  feeling. 

7.  I  feel  annoyed  when  . 

8.  I  feel  proud  when  , 

9.  I  feel  angry  when  . 

1 0.  I  feel  hurt  when  

11.  I  feel  happiest  when  . 

12.  I  feel  peaceful  when  t 

13.  I  feel  afraid  when 


14.  I  feel  frustrated  when . 

15.  I  feel  nervous  when 
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"For  behold,  O  God,  you  are  pleased 
with  sincerity  of  heart,  and  in  my  inmost  being 
you  teach  me  wisdom." 

(Psalm.  51:8) 


I  am  a  good  person. 
God  created  me  and  God's  Spirit  lives  in  me. 


My  feelings  are  important. 
I  can  listen  to  what  I  am  really  feeling 
and  I  can  tell  someone  how  I  feel. 


None  of  my  feelings  are  bad, 
only  comfortable  or  uncomfortable. 


When  my  feelings  are  strong, 
I  can  stop  and  decide  how  to  act. 

I  can  choose  healthy  and  helpful  ways  to  respond  to  my  feelings 
and  care  for  myself  and  others. 
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Lesson  26 

Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  null: 

2  14.  Evaluate  the  importance  of  respond- 
ing to  others"  needs  when  their  needs 
conflict 

215.  Practice  w  ays  of  copi  ng  with  and  shar- 
ing feelings 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  use  a  chart  to  record  ways  they 
have  handled  their  feelings  in  specificsitua- 
tions.  This  and  other  given  situations  be- 
come the  basis  for  discussion  and  practice  of 
ways  to  acknowledge  feelings  and  needs  of 
both  self  and  others  in  a  conflict  situation. 

Basic  Information 

This  lesson  focuses  on  the  role  of  strong 
feelings  in  the  midst  of  conflict.  It  touches 
on  strategies  for  handling  one's  own  feel- 
ings in  a  healthy  way,  while  acknowledging 
and  responding  to  those  of  the  other  per- 
son. This  objective  will  be  further  expanded 
in  the  lessons  on  "Conflict  Resolution" 
(Lessons  27-29). 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Taking  Care  of  My  Feelings"  (Hand- 
out #48) 

•  "Situations"  (Attachment  Z) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  guidance  and  practice  in  ways  of 
dealing  with  feelings  in  conflict  situations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Give  students  "Taking  ('are  of  My 
Feelings"  (Handout  #48).  Read  the 
directions  and  have  students  com- 
plete the  page  with  experiences  they 
can  recall,  how  they  felt  and  what 
they  did.  When  students  are  finished, 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  third  column 
and  put  a  star  by  responses  that  were 


healthy  and  helpful  ways  to  take  good 
care  of  their  feelings. 

Ask,  "Why  are  these  healthy  re- 
sponses? What  are  some  of  the  nega- 
tive or  hurtful  responses?  What  else 
could  you  have  done?" 

2.  Tell  the  class,  "When  we  find  our- 
selves in  conflict  with  someone  else, 
when  their  wants  or  needs  are  in 
conflict  with  what  we  want  or  need,  it 
is  important  that  we  stop  and  think. 
These  are  situations  which  often  in- 
volve strong  feelings  and  how  we 
choose  to  respond  to  our  feelings  and 
the  other  person's  feelings  makes  all 
the  difference." 

Continue,  "Consider  this  situa- 
tion: "You  and  a  friend  are  walking  in 
the  mall  together  when  you  both  see 
a  dollar  on  the  ground.  You  start  to 
argue  over  who  saw  it  first  and  who 
should  get  it." 

Ask,  "What  are  some  things  that 
might  happen  next?  What  are  you 
feeling?  What  do  you  thinkyour  friend 
is  feeling?  Why  is  it  important  to 
consider  your  friend's  feelings,  as  well 
as  your  own?  What  are  some  ways  to 
reSolvc  this  situation  so  that  both 
persons'  needs  and  feelings  are  re- 
spected?" 

3.  Ask  students  to  share  other  examples 
ofconflicting  needs  and  feelings  (per- 
haps some  from  the  handout  they  just 
completed).  Choose  students  to  take 
the  parts  of  the  people  in  the  conflict 
and  to  identify  what  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  each  person  are.  Fjnpha- 
size  the  importance  of  acknowledg- 
ing and  responding  to  the  feelings 
and  needs  of  both  sides. 

4.  Have  the  students  discuss  ways  to  let 
the  other  person  know  that  you  care 
about  how  they  feel  and  ways  to 
express  what  you  yourself  need  and 
feel.  Use  the  following  steps  with  the 
examples  from  "Situations"  (Attach- 
ment Z): 
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•  Stop  and  Think  —  What's  going  on 
here?  What  am  I  feeling?  What  do  I 
want  or  need? 

•  Put  Yourself  in  the  Other  Person's 
Shoes  —  What  is  he  or  she  feeling? 
What  does  he  or  she  want  or  need? 

•  Talk  about  the  Problem  —  Say  how 
you  feel  and  what  you  would  like.  Ask 
the  other  person  about  their  feelings 
and  what  he  or  she  would  like. 

•  Work  Out  a  Solution  That  Respects 
Both  People  —  Think  of  many  op- 
tions. Pray  for  guidance.  Try  cooper- 
ating or  compromising.  Ask  for  help 
if  you  need  it, 

(Note:  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  resolve  a  given  situation  in  a  way 
that  completely  satisfies  both  parties. 
Emphasize  that  one  must  be  realistic. 
See  "Conflict  Resolution"  lessons  to 
further  develop  these  skills  and  con- 
cepts.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  How  do  people's  feelings,  needs  and 
wants  sometimes  create  conflict? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  think  about 
and  respond  to  the  other  person's 
feelings,  needs  and  wants  when  they 
are  in  conflict  with  your  own? 

3.  How  can  vou  tell  someone  what  you 
want  or  feel  without  being  bossy? 

4.  How  can  you  find  out  what  the  other 
person  is  feeling  and  needing? 

5 .  Whv  is  it  important  to  figure  out  what 
vou  can  change  and  what  is  not  in 
your  control? 

6.  What  can  you  do  if  the  other  person 
doesn't  listen  to  how  you  feel  or  what 
vou  want? 


7.  Whv  is  it  important  to  think  of  other 
ways  to  take  care  of  your  needs  and 
feelings? 

8.  When  is  it  necessary  to  let  go  of  what 
you  wanted  and  change  your  plans? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  What  feelings  are  harder  for  you  to 
handle  in  healthy  ways?  How  can  you 
practice  positive  ways' to  take  care  of 
these  feelings? 

2.  None  of  vour  feelings  are  bad.  Some 
are  uncomfortable  and  you  may  not 
like  feeling  that  way.  What  feelings 
are  hardest  for  you  to  admit  you  are 
feeling?  Practice  saying  to  yourself,  "I 
am  feeling  and  that's  okav." 


CLOSURE 

With  a  partner,  share  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

•  Some  feelings  that  are  hard  for  me  to 
handle  are:  . 

•  When  I  feel  (angry, sad, disappointed, 
jealous,  lonely,  afraid,  embarrassed, 
etc.)  I  will  try  to  handle  it  by:  . 

•  One  wav  I  plan  to  try  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  another  person's  feelings 
and  needs  is:  . 


Describing 
and 
Expressing 
Feelings 

(continued) 
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Handout  #48  -  Lesson  26  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


TAKING  CARE  OF  MY  FEELINGS 

Directions:  In  the  first  column  below,  write  three  problems  that  you  have  had 
with  your  family,  with  your  friends  or  with  things  that  have 
happened  in  your  life.  In  the  next  two  columns,  write  how  you  felt 
and  what  you  chose  to  do  when  you  felt  that  way. 


THIS  IS 
WHAT  HAPPENED 


THIS  IS 
HOW  I  FELT 


THIS  IS 
WHAT  I  DID 


Attachment  Z  -  Lesson  26  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


SITUATIONS 

1.  You  are  about  to  start  a  game  at  recess  with  a  few  other  kids  (shooting 
baskets,  for  example).  One  of  the  kids  always  insists  on  being  first.  You 
don't  like  that. 


You  want  to  stay  overnight  with  a  friend,  but  your  mom  says  you  can't 
because  she  doesn't  think  the  neighborhood  where  your  friend  lives  is  a 
safe  place. 


3.  It's  your  turn  to  do  the  dishes,  but  you  want  your  little  sister  to  trade  with 
you  so  that  you  can  go  with  a  friend  to  a  movie.  Your  sister  doesn't  want 
to  trade  because  her  favorite  shows  are  on  TV  tonight  and  she  doesn't  want 
to  miss  them. 


You  want  your  teacher  to  let  you  go  to  the  library  to  work  on  a  project  that 
is  due  tomorrow.  Your  teacher  says  that  you  can't  go  now  because  you 
haven't  finished  your  art  assignment  and  properly  cleaned  up  your  work 
area. 


5.  You  don't  have  a  lunch  ticket  and  you  forgot  to  bring  money  for  lunch 
today.  You  try  to  talk  the  lunchroom  attendant  into  letting  you  eat  today 
and  you  will  pay  for  it  tomorrow.  She  tells  you  that  she  cannot  give  you 
credit  because  too  many  kids  have  done  that  and  never  paid  and  the 
principal  has  given  her  directions  not  to  allow  it  anymore. 
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Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

225.  Be  open  to  the  perspective  of  others 
in  conflict  situations 

226.  Identify  those  aspects  of  conflicts 
which  they  can  and  cannot  control 

227.  Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving 
conflict 

Lesson  Overview 

Aston*  of  a  playground  conflict  is  presented 
and  questions  are  used  to  help  students 
explore  the  dynamics  of  such  a  conflict.  A 
group  problem-solving  process  is  then  pre- 
sented and  practiced  by  the  class.  Closure 
focuses  on  the  "Serenity  Prayer."* 


Suggested  Materials 

•    "Conflict  Situation: 
(Attachment  AA) 


The  Ball  Field' 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  in  applying  a  group  process 
for  resolving  a  conflict. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Use  "The  Ball  Field"  (Attachment 
AA)  to  describe  the  conflict  situation 
between  Jordan,  Tony  and  their 
friends  over  the  ball  field.  Help  stu- 
dents understand  the  dynamics  of  the 
conflict  by  asking  "Content  Ques- 
tions" #1-9. 

2.  Explain  that  one  good  way  to  settle  a 
conflict  is  to  decide  not  to  keep  blam- 
ing each  other  for  the  problem,  but 
instead  to  work  together  to  think  of 
solutions  that  will  solve  the  problem 
for  everyone  involved.  Continue  by 
listing  the  following  basic  steps: 

•  Ground  rules  —  everyone  gets  a  turn 
to  speak;  everyone  listens  to  all  oth- 
ers; and  no  blaming  is  allowed. 


•  Group  agrees  on  what  the  problem  is. 

•  Group  members  suggest  solutions  to 
the  problem,  with  each  really  listen- 
ing to  the  others'  views. 

•  Group  decides  on  a  solution  and 
agrees  to  try  it. 

•  If  the  solution  does  not  solve  the 
problem,  repeat  the  above.  ( No  one 
is  at  fault.) 

(Note:  This  is  a  learning  process 
for  students.  It  is  important  that  teach- 
ers or  other  adults  allow  them  to  use 
trial  and  error  in  aiming  for  solutions 
that  they  believe  will  work.  Avoid 
critiquing  their  solutions  without  al- 
lowing them  to  discover  for  them- 
selves what  does  or  does  not  work. 
The  teacher's  role  is  to  be  sure  the 
ground  rules  are  followed.) 

3.  Use  the  ball  field  situation  from  At- 
tachment AA  (or  a  similar  current 
conflict  in  your  classroom  or  school) 
to  practice  the  above  process.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  process  is  an  ongoing 
one,  involving  follow-up  class  meet- 
ings to  evaluate  the  success  of  the 
solutions  tried. 

4.  To  discuss  control,  tell  the  class,  "In 
most  situations  in  life,  no  one  can 
totally  control  what  anyone  else  says 
or  does,  nor  how  others  feel  about 
what  you  say  or  do.  What  we  do  have 
control  over  is  our  own  self,  what  we 
say,  how  we  say  it,  what  we  do,  when 
and  where  we  do  it,  whether  we  ex- 
press our  feelings,  how  and  when  we 
express  them  and  to  whom."  Refer  to 
the  conflict  story  and  ask: 

•  "What  did  Jordan  have  true  control 
over?"  (His  own  words  and  actions, 
i.e.,  no  one  made  him  say  or  do  what 
he  chose  to  say  and  do.) 

•  '  What  did  Tony  think  he  could  con- 
trol?" (Who  played  on  the  field, 
whether  Andre  would  tell  Mr. 
Anderson. ) 
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•  "What  did  Tony  really  not  have  con- 
trol over?"  (Whether  the  others  liked 
him  or  liked  what  he  said  or  did, 
whether  others  decided  to  go  along 
with  him  or  not,) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  was  Jordan  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
to  the  field? 

2.  Who  was  involved  in  this  conflict? 

3.  What  was  the  conflict  about? 

4.  How  did  Tony  try  to  control  people? 
(By  ignoring  Jordan,  giving  orders 
about  who  does  what,  threatening 
Jordan  and  his  friends,  calling  names, 
flexing  his  muscles,  laughing,  jeering. ) 

5.  What  feelings  do  you  think  Jordan 
had  during  this  conflict?  (Determined, 
angry,  humiliated,  frustrated,  etc) 

6.  What  words  made  the  conflict  grow 
worse? 

7.  Did  anyone  try  to  avoid  a  fight? 
How? 

8.  Would  avoiding  a  fight  be  the  same  as 
settling  the  conflict?  Why  or  why  not? 

9.  Did  anyone  suggest  a  solution  to  the 
conflict? 

10.  How  could  the  boys  have  used  the 
group  process  we  just  talked  about  to 
settle  this? 


CLOSURE 

(Present  the  "Serenity  Prayer.") 

uGod,  grant  me  the  sc renin'  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change,  courage  to  change 
the  things  I  can,  and  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference." 

•  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  "Serenity 
Prayer"  and  how  it  relates  to  resolv- 
ing conflicts.  Close  by  reciting  the 
prayer  together  as  a  class. 

•  Or,  print  the  prayer  and  illustrate  it. 

•  Or,  write  about  what  the  "Serenity 
Prayer"  means  to  you. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

To  focus  on  bullies,  tell  the  class,  "Tony  and 
his  friends  acted  tough  and  made  threats." 
Ask,  '"Is  this  a  good  way  to  get  what  you 
want?"  Continue,  "Bullies  are  people  who 
use  force  or  threats  to  get  their  way.  Can 
anyone  force  someone  else  to  like  him  or 
her?  To  trust  him  or  her?  Can  a  bully  be  sure 
that  friends  are  truly  friends  or  just  afraid  to 
disagree?  What  is  a  better  way  to  win  friends 
and  treat  friends?"" 


Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Why  is  it  necessary  to  listen  to  others 
in  order  to  really  solve  a  conflict,  such 
as  the  one  between  the  boys  on  the 
ball  field? 

2.  Can  yo' i  think  of  other  places,  groups, 
situations  in  your  life  in  which  the 
group  process  that  we  practiced  in 
this  lesson  might  be  a  good  way  to 
settle  conflicts? 

3.  How  could  you  use  this  group  pro- 
cess for  conflicts  that  arise  at  home? 
Among  friends  outside  of  school? 
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Attachment  AA  -  Lesson  27  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


CONFLICT  SITUATION:  THE  BALL  FIELD 

Jordan  gulped  his  lunch  as  fast  as  he  could  to  get  to  the  baseball  field  on  the 
playground  before  anyone  else  did.  He  was  determined  that  this  time,  he  and 
his  friends  would  get  to  play  on  the  good  field  at  recess.  Every  day  for  the  past 
week,  Tony  and  the  bigger  boys  had  been  hogging  the  field  and  hadn't  let 
anyone  else  play  on  the  field.  They  always  said,  "First  come,  first  served  and  we 
got  here  first!" 

Today  for  once,  Jordan  was  the  first  one  on  the  field.  He  was  trying  to 
catch  his  breath  when  he  saw  Tony  and  his  friends  racing  toward  him.  "I  bat 
first,"  said  Tony.  "You  be  the  pitcher,  Eddie,  and  the  rest  of  you  guys  get  out  in 
the  field  until  our  team  gets  out  here." 

Jordan  couldn't  believe  his  eyes.  They  were  taking  over  the  field  and  he 
was  there  first!  Just  as  Jordan's  friends  got  to  the  field,  Jordan  yelled  at  Tony, 
"Hey;  you  guys,  I  was  here  first!  We  get  the  field!" 

"Your  team  wasn't  here,  so  it  doesn't  count,"  Tony  jeered.  "We're 
playing  on  this  field,  so  get  lost.  Go  play  somewhere  else." 

Jordan  was  furious.  "That's  not  fair!  I  was  here  first  and  you  know  it.  You 

jerk!" 

"Oh,  yeah.  Who's  going  to  make  us  move!"  Tony  flexed  his  muscles  and 
his  friends  laughed. 

Jordan  took  a  step  towards  Tony.  His  face  was  red  and  his  fists  were 
clenched.  Andy  quickly  caught  his  arm  and  said,  "C'mon,  Jordan,  let's  go 
somewhere  else.  It's  not  worth  a  fight." 

"Yeah,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  Mr.  Anderson,"  called  Andre.  "You  guys  are 
not  being  fair." 

"Go  ahead,  baby.  Squeal  on  us.  You'll  be  sorry,"  Tony  snarled. 

"We'll  see  who's  a  baby,"  said  Joey  as  he  spit  towards  Tony's  friends. 

In  no  time,  the  field  was  covered  with  the  boys  fighting  and  wrestling 
with  each  other.  By  the  time  the  teacher  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  bell  had  rung 
for  recess  to  end.  No  one  got  to  play  ball  on  the  field  that  day. 
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Lesson  28 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

llje  students  will: 

228.  Identify  when  it  is  important  to  stand 
up  for  one's  beliefs  and  values 

229.  Explain  the  importance  of  handling 
personal  conflict  without  involving 
extraneous  people 

234.  Discuss  how  facing  conflicts  can  con- 
tribute to  personal  growth 

Lesson  Overview 

The  New  Testament  passage  about  a  dis- 
agreement between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  speaking  up 
about  what  one  believes  is  right,  instead  of 
going  along  with  a  friend  or  group,  even  if 
they're  doing  something  wrong.  A  modern- 
day  story  about  a  disagreement  among 
friends  then  selves  to  stimulate  discussion 
about  facing  conflict  without  involving  oth- 
ers in  taking  sides. 

Basic  Information 

Students  may  need  a  little  background  about 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  fellow  apostles  and 
about  the  early  Christian  controv  ersy  about 
whether  a  person  must  first  be  circumcised 
as  a  Jew  before  becoming  a  Christian.  (Sec 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Chapter  1  5,  for  further 
information. ) 

The  conflict  situation  presented  in  this 
lesson's  story  is  fairly  typical  among  fifth  and 
sixth  graders.  It  is  part  of  the  developmental 
process  of  forming  friendships  and  develop- 
ing one's  own  value  system  and  conscience. 
Understanding  this  as  part  of  the  struggle  of 
growing  up  can  help  adults  avoid  "preach- 
ing" to  students  and  instead,  to  guide  stu- 
dents in  the  process  of  learning  peaceful, 
honest,  productive  ways  to  face  such  con- 
flicts. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "The  Party"  (Attachment  BR) 

•  New  Testament 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Use  an  example  from  scripture  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  speaking  up  for  what  one  be- 
lieves is  right.  Guide  discussion  of  a  typical 
adolescent  conflict  situation  among  friends. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Introduce  the  lesson  by  reading  from 
Galaiians  2:1 1  - 14. 

"When  Peter  came  to  Anrioch,  I 
(Paul)  opposed  him  in  public,  be- 
cause he  was  clearly  wrong.  Before 
some  men  who  had  been  sent  by 
lames  arrived  there,  Peter  had  been 
eating  with  the  Gentile  brothers.  But 
after  these  men  arrived,  he  drew  back 
and  would  not  eat  with  them,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  circumcising  the  Gentiles. 
The  other  Jewish  brothers  started 
acting  like  cowards,  going  along  with 
Peter;  and  even  Barnabas  was  swept 
along  bv  their  cowardly  action.  When 
I  saw  that  they  were  not  walking  a 
straight  path  in  line  with  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  I  said  to  Peter,  in  front  of 
them  all,  "You  are  a  Jew,  yet  you  have 
been  living  like  a  Gentile,  not  like  a 
Jew.  How,  then,  can  you  try  to  force 
Gentiles  to  live  like  Jews?"  (Good 
News  Bible,  Today's  English  Ver- 
sion )" 

2.  Continue  with  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

•  "What  was  Peter  doing  that  Paul  felt 
was  wrong?"  (  Being  a  hypocrite,  two- 
faced;  Peter  had  been  friendly  with 
Christians  who  were  not  Jews,  that  is 
not  circumcised,  until  some  impor- 
tant Jewish  Christians  came  to  town. 
Then  Peter  acted  like  he  didn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Gen- 
tile Christians.  Paul  believ  ed  that  this 
was  not  how  Jesus  taught  us  to  act. } 

•  "How  did  Barnabas  and  other  Jewish 
brothers  react  to  Peter's  behavior?" 
(Thev  went  along  with  Peter  and  did 
as  he  did. ) 
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(continued) 


•  "What  did  Paul  do?"  (Spoke  up  to 
challenge  Peter  publicly.) 

•  "Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Paul  to 
speak  up? 

•  "When  is  it  important  to  speak  up  for 
one's  beliefs  and  values?11 

3.  Stress.  "Speaking  up  and  doing  w  hat 
a  person  believes  is  right  usually  takes 
courage.  It  is  often  much  easier  to 
just  go  along,  right  or  wrong.11 

4.  Present  the  story,  "The  Part)'11  (At- 
tachment BB).  Use  the  "Content 
Questions11  to  stimulate  student  dis- 
cussion. 

5.  After  discussing  the  content  of  the 
story,  give  students  the  opportunity 
to  brainstorm  and  rolc-plav  responses 
in  the  following  situations: 

•  Samantha  calling  Natalie  back  later. 

•  Natalie  facing  up  to  Kendra  in  the 
first  place,  without  involving  her 
friends. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Questions: 

1 .  Why  was  Natalie  upset? 

2.  How  did  others  become  involved  in 
the  disagreement  between  Natalie  and 
Kendra? 

3.  What  decision  does  Samantha  have  to 
maker 

4.  Was  the  advice  Samantha's  mother 
gave  her  good  advice? 

5 .  How  can  Samantha  choose  not  to  get 
involved  in  the  disagreement  between 
her  two  friends? 

6.  How  does  facing  up  to  a  conflict  with 
a  friend  help  a  person  to  grow? 

7.  How  could  Natalie  have  faced  up  to 
the  conflict  with  Kendra  without  in- 
volving her  friends? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  conflict  that  did 
not  involve  you  in  the  first  place? 
How  could  you  have  stayed  out  of  the 
conflict? 

2.  When  you  face  hard  decisions  like 
Samantha's,  with  whom  could  you 
talk  it  over?  Who  can  give  you  good 
advice? 

3.  Have  you  ever  faced  up  to  a  friend  or 
spoken  up  for  what  you  believed  was 
right?  How  did  the  experience  help 
you  to  grow? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  prayer  for  courage  and  wisdom  in 
conflict  situations. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Have  students  write  a  story,  play  or  cartoon 
strip  about  someone  facing  up  to  a  conflict 
situation  by  speaking  up  for  what  is  right, 
without  getting  others  involved  in  a  feud. 
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THE  PARTY 

Samantha  curled  up  on  the  couch  wondering  what  her  friends  were  doing  at  school.  It  was 
almost  time  for  dismissal,  so  someone  would  probably  be  calling  her  soon  to  tell  her  all  about 
the  day. 

Samantha  had  been  sick  that  day  with  a  bad  cold.  She  was  hoping  she  would  get  over- 
it  by  the  time  of  her  birthday  party,  Friday  night.  She  had  been  excited  for  weeks,  making  plans 
to  invite  all  of  her  friends. 

When  the  phone  rang,  Samantha's  mother  answered  it.  "Oh  hi,  Natalie.  I  think 
Samantha  is  feeling  well  enough  to  talk.  I'll  get  her." 

Samantha  was  excited  as  she  went  to  the  phone.  "Hi,  Natalie.  What  did  I  miss  out  on  in 

school  today?" 

Natalie  sounded  angry.  "I'm  so  mad  at  Kendra.  She's  so  mean.  She  used  to  be  my  friend." 
"What  happened?" 

"She  told  everybody  that  I  like  Ben.  Now  they  are  all  teasing  me.  Even  the  boys.  I  was  so 
embarrassed!  I'm  never  going  to  talk  to  Kendra  again.  Shelly  and  Margo  are  mad  at  her  too 
because  I  told  them  what  she  did  and  they  said  that  she  was  mean.  We're  not  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  her  because  of  what  she  did  to  me.  Debbie  took  Kendra's  side.  She's  such  a  traitor. 
We'll  just  see  if  I  care.  They'll  be  sorry." 

"Is  everybody  mad  at  everybody  else?"  Samantha  asked. 

"Of  course!  How  could  they  be  so  mean.  I'll  never  be  friends  with  them  again.  I  sure  hope 
you  don't  plan  to  invite  Kendra  or  Debbie  to  your  birthday  party,  Samantha.  Because  if  you  do, 
1  won't  come  and  neither  will  Shelly  or  Margo." 

"Well. ..uh... gee,  Natalie,"  Samantha  stammered.  "I  gotta  go  eat  supper,  Natalie.  I'll  talk 
to  you  later.  Good  bye." 

Samantha  hung  up  the  phone  and  just  sat  there  staring  and  shaking  her  head.  She 
couldn't  believe  this  was  happening.  It  was  going  to  ruin  her  birthday  party.  Samantha's  mother 
noticed  her  long  face  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"Gee,  Mom,  Natalie  is  mad  at  Kendra  and  everybody  is  involved  in  it  and  they  won't 
come  to  my  party  if  I  invite  Kendra." 

"But  Kendra  is  your  friend." 

"1  know,  Mom,  and  so  is  Natalie.  What  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Mom  sat  down  next  to  Samantha  and  thought  for  a  minute.  "This  is  a  difficult  situation, 
Samantha.  It  is  important  to  do  what  you  think  is  right." 

"I  don't  want  to  make  Natalie  mad  at  me.  I  just  wish  they  would  all  get  along." 

"It  sounds  like  everybody  has  gotten  involved  in  a  disagreement  that  was  just  between 
Natalie  and  Kendra.  You  don't  have  to  take  sides.  It  doesn't  involve  you." 

"But  they  are  both  my  friends.  I  wanted  them  both  to  come  to  my  party." 

"Then  you  can  choose  to  invite  them  both.  Inviting  them  will  show  that  you  want  them 
both  as  friends.  They  can  choose  to  accept  or  not.  If  their  disagreement  keeps  them  from  coming 
to  your  party,  it  won't  be  your  fault." 

"But  what  will  1  say  to  Natalie?  She  told  me  not  to  invite  Kendra.  What  if  she  stops  being 

my  friend?" 

"Sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to  say  to  a  friend  what  she  may  not  want  to  hear.  But  doing 
what  your  heart  says  is  right  is  always  best.  Your  friends  will  know  that  they  can  count  on  you 
to  be  honest  with  them  and  not  just  agree  with  them.  And  Samantha,  that  is  more  important 
than  trying  to  please  your  friends.  You  may  be  surprised  that  in  time,  your  friends  will  be  people 
who  will  treat  you  the  same  way." 

"This  is  hard,  Mom." 

"I  know,  Samantha,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  find  a  way  to  do  the  best  thing." 
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Conflict 
Resolution 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

Tljc  students  will: 

230.  Identify  and  practice  ways  to  handle 
an  unresolved  conflict 

235.  Identify'  internal  conflicts  and  prac- 
tice a  process  for  addressing  them 

Lesson  Overview 

After  internal  conflict  is  defined  and  several 
illustrations  of  it  are  given,  a  handout  is 
used  to  help  students  discuss  strategics  for 
dealing  with  such  conflict.  Then  the  con- 
cept of  unresolved  conflict  is  introduced 
and  ideas  presented  for  dealing  with  it. 
Closure  involves  group  discussion  and  ex- 
amples of  conflict  are  role-played  by  stu- 
dents. Extension  activities  include  inter- 
viewing parents  and  other  adults  and 
re-enacting  the  conflicts  in  the  story  of  the 
"Prodigal  Son.* 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Internal  Conflicts"  ( Handout  #49 ) 

•  "Unresolved  Conflicts"  (Handout 
#50) 

•  New  Testament 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Define  internal  conflict  and  unresolved  con- 
flict and  help  students  to  explore  ways  to 
handle  these  types  of  conflict. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Review  the  concept  of  conflict  by 
asking  students  to  define  it.  Build  on 
their  explanations  by  telling  students 
that  not  all  conflicts  are  between 
people;  some  conflicts  are  internal 
conflicts,  that  is,  within  a  person. 

Explain,  "Internal  conflict  is 
when  you  don't  know  what  you  reallv 
want;  when  you  w  ant  something  and 
don't  want  it  at  the  same  time;  when 


you  want  two  things,  but  can't  have 
both;  when  you  have  to  choose,  but 
don't  like  any  of  your  options;  when 
you  want  to  do  something,  but  are 
afraid  to  try  it;  when  you  wish  you 
could  control  or  change  something 
you  can't." 

Give  such  examples  of  internal 
conflicts  as: 

David  wants  to  go  with  his  friends  to 
the  amusement  park,  but  it  will  cost 
him  S 1 5  and  he  is  saving  all  his  money 
to  buy  a  stereo  which  he  really  wants. 
Julie  is  happy  that  her  mother  finallv 
was  able  to  get  a  job  because  :,hc 
knows  that  the  family  needs  the  moncv 
to  pay  bills.  Rut,  Julie  is  not  happy 
about  having  to  watch  her  vounger 
brother  after  school  for  two  hours 
until  her  mom  gets  home  from  work. 
Julie  misses  her  mom  now  since  she 
doesn't  get  to  spend  much  time  with 
her  since  she  started  the  job. 
Sarah's  parents  really  want  her  to  get 
good  grades.  Sarah  did  not  study  for 
the  semester  test  today  and  her  friend 
showed  her  a  way  to  cheat  and  get  a 
good  grade.  Sarah  knows  it  is  wrong 
to  cheat  and  her  parents  wouldn't  like 
it,  but  they  will  be  angry  and  ground 
her  if  she  fails  the  test. 
Someone  stole  some  money  that  was 
left  in  the  classroom  and  the  teacher 
has  said  that  there  will  be  no  recess 
and  no  class  privileges  until  the  guilty 
person  comes  forward.  Patrick  saw 
who  took  the  money,  but  it  was  his 
friend  and  he  doesn't  want  to  get  him 
into  trouble. 

Sheena  is  excited  about  plans  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  her  father,  but  she 
feels  sad  that  her  mom  will  be  spend- 
ing the  holiday  alone. 
Rodrico  wants  to  go  on  the  water 
slide  with  his  friends,  but  he  can't 
swim  and  he  is  afraid  of  the  water.  I  ie 
doesn't  want  his  friends  to  find  out  he 
is  afraid. 
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Ask,  "What  is  the  internal  con- 
flict in  each  of  these  situations?" 

2.  Ask,  "What  are  some  other  examples 
of  internal  conflict?"  Use  "Internal 
Conflicts"  ( Handout  #49)  to  discuss 
ways  to  deal  with  such  dilemmas. 

3.  Explain  "unresolved  conflicts."  Tell 
the  class /'Sometimes  conflicts  within 
a  person  or  between  people  seem 
impossible  to  resolve  in  a  w  ay  that  is 
satisfactory.  For  example: 

•  "When  someone  has  a  serious  fight 
with  a  friend  and  then  tries  to  make 
up,  but  the  friend  refuses  to  ever  talk 
about  it. 

•  "When  someone  feels  very  angry  with 
their  father  because  he  left  the  family 
when  the  children  were  little,  but 
now  the  father  is  gone  and  no  one 
knows  where  he  is. 

•  "When  two  brothers  are  angry  with 
each  otherabout  something  that  hap- 
pened when  they  were  little  and  now 
they  are  grown  up,  but  they  still  ret  vise 
to  forgive  each  other  or  even  talk  to 
each  other." 

4.  Ask,  "What  can  a  person  do  about  an 
unresolved  conflict?"  Have  the  class 
brainstorm.  List  students' suggestions 
on  the  board.  Ask  which  suggestions 
might  help  bring  peace  within  the 
person  and  between  the  persons.  Ask, 
"Which  suggestions  might  keep  the 
conflict  going?  Which  suggestions 
might  seem  to  bring  peace,  but  really 
just  hide  true  feelings?" 

5.  Use  "Unresolved  Conflicts"*  (  Hand- 
out #50 )  to  illustrate  and  discuss  the 
best  ways  to  deal  with  an  unresolved 
conflict. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  internal  conflict? 

2.  How  does  a  person's  conscience  af 
fect  internal  conflict? 

3.  I  low  is  internal  conflict  different  from 
conflict  between  people?  I  low  is  it 
similar? 


4.  What  can  a  person  do  when  she  or  he 
experiences  an  internal  conflict? 

5.  What  is  unresolved  conflict?  What  are 
some  examples  of  unresolved  con- 
flict? 

6.  What  are  w  ays  people  sometimes  keep 
a  conflict  going  for  a  long  time? 

7.  What  responses  seem  to  settle  con- 
flicts, but  really  only  hide  true  feel- 
ings? 

8.  What  are  some  possible  ways  to  find 
peace  within  yourself,  even  if  a  con- 
flict is  not  resolved  the  way  you  would 
like  it? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Think  of  an  example  of  an  internal 
conflict  you  have  experienced. 

2.  What  was  the  conflict  about? 

3.  What  choices  did  you  face?  What 
feelings  did  you  have? 

4.  Who  or  w  hat  helped  you  resolve  the 
conflict? 

5.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  deal  with 
the  conflict? 

6.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
hardest  part  of  handling  an  unre- 
solved conflict? 

7.  Who  could  you  go  to  for  help  in 
dealing  with  a  troubling  internal  or 
unresolved  conflict? 

CLOSURE 

Think  of  examples  of  internal  or  unresolved 
conflicts  someone  your  age  might  experi- 
ence. 

( I  lave  these  examples  written  on  index 
cards.  Distribute  the  cards  to  small  groups. ) 
In  your  group,  use  the  handouts  from  this 
lesson  to  discuss  ways  to  handle  the  conflict 
written  on  the  card.  You  may  wish  to  role- 
play  the  situation  and  your  ideas  for 
handling  it. 


Conflict 
Resolution 

(continued) 
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Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Have  students  interview  parents  and 
other  trusted  adults,  using  questions 
similar  to  the  following: 

•  "Do  you  sometimes  feel  conflict  in- 
side yourself,  like  having  to  choose 
between  two  things  that  are  really 
important  to  your 

•  "What  are  some  things  you  feel  inter- 
nal conflict  about? 

•  "How  do  you  handle  the  conflict? 
How  do  you  resolve  it? 

•  "Who  do  you  get  help  from? 

•  "How  does  your  faith  help  you? 

•  "How  does  your  conscience  help  you? 

•  "How  do  your  values  help  you?" 


2.  Read  the  story  of  the  "Prodigal  Son" 
(Luke  15:1 1-32).  Use  this  lesson  and 
the  handouts  as  tools  to  discuss  char- 
acters who  were  in  conflict  with  each 
other  and  within  themselves.  Ask, 
"How  did  each  character  try  to  re- 
solve the  conflicts?  Did  any  conflict 
remain  unresolved?  How  could  it  be 
resolved  or  if  not,  how  could  the 
person  handle  the  unresolved  con- 
flict?" Have  students  role-play. 
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Handout  #49  -  Lesson  29  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


INTERNAL  CONFLICTS 

When  you  experience  a  conflict 
within  yourself 

•  You  want  something  you  can't 
have. 

•  You  have  to  choose  between  two 
things  you  really  want. 

•  You  don't  know  what  you  really  want. 

•  You  wantto  change  something  you  can't. 

•  You  wantsomething,  butyoudon'twant 
the  consequences  of  choosing  it. 

What  can  you  do? 

•  Talk  it  over  with  a  wise  person. 

•  Pray  about  it. 

•  Write  out  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 

•  Think  about  some  of  the  questions  below. 

•  Be  honest  with  yourself  and  others. 

•  Do  the  best  you  can  do,  according  to  your  conscience. 


Ask  yourself 

What  is  really  the  conflict  inside  me? 
What  choices  am  I  facing? 
What  feelings,  needs  and  wants  are  involved? 
What  values  are  involved? 

What  can  I  change  or  control  and  what  do  I  need  to  accept? 
What  are  some  of  my  options? 
How  will  I  be  affected  by  each  possible  choice? 
How  will  others  be  affected? 
How  do  I  feel  about  each  of  the  options? 
What  do  I  believe  is  the  right  thing  to  do? 
Who  can  I  talk  to  about  this? 
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Handout  #50  -  Lesson  29  (Level  D,  Part  2) 


UNRESOLVED  CONFLICTS 

When  you've  tried  all  the  ways  to  peacefully  settle  a  conflict  with  someone  else 
or  within  yourself  and  it  still  is  not  settled. 


Way  to  Staying 
Unhappy 


Stay  mad. 
Try  to  get  even. 
Carry  a  grudge. 
Refuse  to  forgive. 
Involve  friends 
in  a  feud. 


Way  to  False 
Peace  ** 


Ignore  or  hide  your 

true  feelings. 
Say  it  doesn't 

bother  you. 
Pretend  it's  okay. 
Avoid  facing  the 

conflict. 
Try  ways  to  get 

temporary  relief. 


Way  to  True  Peace 
within  Yourself 


**This  way  usually  doesn't  work. 
Feelings  come  out  sideways  or  make  us  sick. 


1 .  Pay  attention  to  what  you  are  feeling  about  the  unresolved  conflict. 

2.  Express  your  feelings  (sadness,  anger,  disappointment,  frustration,  wishes, 
hopes)  to  yourself,  to  God,  to  a  trusted  adult  or  friend,  to  the  other  persons 
involved  in  the  conflict,  if  possible. 

3.  Consider  what  you  can  change  or  control  and  what  you  cannot. 

4.  Change  what  you  can  in  order  to  take  good  care  of  yourself  and  be  healthy 
and  happy,  honest  and  fair. 

5.  What  you  cannot  change  or  control  —  pray  for  wisdom  and  courage  to  accept 
the  facts,  to  let  go  of  the  past,  to  forgive  yourself  and  others,  and  to  go  on 
from  here,  making  new  friends  and  good  choices  for  yourself,  starting  today. 
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Lesson  30 

Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

262.  Realize  the  finality  and  inevitability  of" 
death  as  a  part  of  all  lite  cycles 

263.  Describe  the  stages  of  the  grieving 
process 

264.  Know  and  review  basic  Catholic  be- 
liefs about  death  and  afterlife 

265.  Discuss  wavs  of  supporting  those  who 
are  grieving 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  share  their 
( >wn  experiences  and  q ucstk ) ns  ab<  >u t  deat  h . 
Handouts  provide  information  for  the  class 
to  review  the  grieving  process,  discuss  w  ays 
to  be  supportive  of  a  grieving  person  and 
re\iew  basic  Catholic  beliefs  about  life  and 
death.  Scripture  is  used  to  close  the  lesson. 

Basic  Information 

Students  this  age  tend  to  view  death  intel- 
lectually, based  (>n  biological  observation, 
but  have  a  hard  time  letting  it  sink  in  to  a 
personal,  emotional  level.  They  tend  to  sec 
death  as  a  biological  fact  —  universal,  inevi- 
table and  irreversible,  brought  on  by  nature 
or  accidents.  They  may  worn  about  parents 
or  grandparents,  since  they  realize  that  no 
one  lives  forever.  They  can  be  fascinated  by 
biological  aspects  of  death  and  may  need  to 
talk  about  what  "dead"  means  and  what 
happens  to  the  body  after  death. 

Children  this  age  have  an  acute  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  They  may  see  death  as 
punishment  lor  something  a  person  did  or 
blame  themsehes  for  somehow  causing  the 
death.  Feelings  of  guilt,  responsibility  and 
anger  are  common. 

At  this  age,  children  have  a  sense  of 
appropriateness:  dead  things  should  be  bur 
ied.  They  may  be  caught  up  in  concerns 
about  family  relationships  after  a  death 
who  will  take  care  of  them  and  the  famih 
now;  how  will  the  household  be  run;  how 


will  money  be  earned?  These  concerns  can 
cause  real  stress  for  a  child. 

Adults  should  avoid  euphemisms  about 
death,  since  these  can  cause  misunderstand- 
ings. Reiterate  that  the  child  did  not  cause 
the  death.  Re  honest  about  the  death;  chil- 
dren need  to  be  able  to  trust  adults.  Help 
the  9  to  12 -year-old  to  identify  changes  in 
his  or  her  life  that  have  occurred  since  the 
death  ( e.g.,  routines,  family  roles,  moods  or 
changes  in  other  family  members). 

Vocabulary 

Grief —  feelings  people  have  when  some- 
one they  love  dies  or  when  they  lose  some- 
one or  something  that  is  very  important  to 
them 

Suggested  Materials 

•  ''Colors  of  Grief"  (Handout  #51  ) 

•  "Tips  for  Students:  Being  a  Friend  to 
Someone  Who  Is  Grieving"  (Hand- 
out #52) 

•  "Some  Things  We  Believe  about  Life 
and  Heath"  (Handout  #53) 

•  "Death  Concepts"  (Attachment  CC  ) 

•  New  Testament 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Review  and  clarify*  concepts  of  death  and 
Catholic  belief  regarding  death  and  eternal 
life.  Increase  awareness  of  the  process  of 
grieving  and  ways  to  be  supportive  of  a 
grieving  person. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

I.  Ask  students  to  name  living  things. 
List  responses  on  the  board.  Sort 
them  into  plant,  animal  and  human. 
Discuss  the  fact  that  all  living  things 
will  die  and  explain  that  death  is  part 
of  the  life  process. 

Ask,  "What  does  'death'  mean?" 
i'A  li\ing  thing  is  no  longer  alive.) 
Ask,  "What  happens  when  a  human 
being  dies?  (  Their  heart  stops  beat 
ing,  their  brain  no  longer  functions  to 
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(continued) 


cause  the  body  systems  to  work,  they 
can't  think  or  feel  or  sense  anything 
with  their  body.) 

Tel!  the  class,  "People  die  of 'natural 
causes'  —  they  grow  old  and  their 
necessary  body  organs  simply  wear 
out  and  quit  or  they  contract  a  disease 
which  cannot  be  cured.  Sometimes 
people  die  as  a  result  of  an  accident  or 
injury  that  damages  the  body  so  badly 
it  can't  be  healed,  in  spite  of  surgery 
or  medicines.  It  is  tragic  that  these 
injuries  are  sometimes  inflicted  in- 
tentionally because  of  war,  anger, 
hatred  or  fear  by  someone  who  does 
not  respect  and  value  all  human  life. 
As  Catholics,  we  believe  that  every 
human  life  is  sacred  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  preserv  e  and  protect 
the  life,  health  and  dignity  of  every- 
one, including  ourselves." 
Allow  students  to  share  experiences 
they  have  had  of  death.  Ask,  "Who 
died?  How  did  he  or  she  die?  How 
were  you  included  in  the  activities 
surrounding  the  death  (e.g.,  wake, 
funeral,  burial,  etc.)?  Did  anything 
that  was  said  or  done  confuse  you? 
Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
death,  funeral,  burial,  etc.?  Who  could 
you  talk  with  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions?" 

(Note:  When  possible,  provide 
objective  information  that  may  clear 
up  confusion,  but  do  not  feci  obliged 
to  answer  every  question  —  especially 
when  you  do  not  know  the  situation. 
Simply  allowing  students  to  ;  i'.k  their 
questions  is  helpful.) 
Ask  students  to  share  some  feelings 
they  or  their  family  or  friends  have 
had  when  someone  died.  Write  the 
word  "Grief1  on  the  board.  Explain 
that  grief  means  the  feelings  peonie 
have  when  someone  they  love  dies. 
Use  "Colors  of  Grief  ( Handout  #5 1 ) 
to  discuss  some  feelings  common  to 
the  grief  process. 

(Note:  These  are  not  necessarily 
stages  in  a  chronological  sense.  We 
don't  always  finish  one  before  mov- 
ing on  to  the  next.  They  are  more  like 


waves  of  emotion  that  wash  over  us 
again  and  again,  growing  weaker  or 
stronger  over  time.) 

Have  students  color  each  of  the 
clouds  with  a  color  that  seems  to  fit 
the  emotion. 

5 .  Explain,  "When  someone  experiences 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  it  takes  time  — 
months  and  years  —  to  work  through 
the  process  of  grieving.  It  helps  if 
family  members  and  friends  under- 
stand about  grief  and  support  the 
grieving  person."  Ask,  "How  can  you 
and  I  support  someone  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  death  of  someone  they 
loved?" 

6.  Use  "Being  a  Friend  to  Someone 
Who  Is  Grieving"  (Handout  #52) 
and  have  students  work  in  pairs  to 
practice  some  of  the  suggested  ways 
to  talk  to  or  support  a  grieving  friend. 

(Suggestion:  Assign  each  pair  one 
of  the  14  tips  on  the  handout.  Have 
the  students  prepare  and  present  a 
role-play  of  the  tip  to  the  class.) 

7.  Ask,  "How  does  our  Catholic  faith 
help  people  deal  with  death  and  grief? 
What  do  we  believe  about  life  and 
death  and  what  happens  after  death?" 

8.  Use  "Some  Things  We  Believe  about 
Lite  and  Death"  (Handout  #53)  to 
review  basic  Catholic  beliefs  regard- 
ing life  and  death. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qiiestions: 

1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
death  is  a  part  of  all  life  cycles? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  beliefs  we  have 
about  death  and  afterlife? 

3.  How  does  this  faith  help  us  accept 
death? 

4.  What  is  grief? 

5.  What  feelings  do  people  usually  have 
when  they  are  grieving? 

6.  Do  you  think  people  feel  some  of  the 
same  feelings  when  they  have  big 
losses  in  life,  such  as  divorce,  having 
to  move,  etc.? 

7.  How  can  you  support  someone  who 
is  grieving? 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  Who  or  what  have  you  lost  in  your  life 
(through  death,  moving,  divorce, 
etc. )?  What  feelings  do  you  have  about 
it  today? 

2.  If  you  were  feeling  grief  or  confusion 
about  a  loss  or  death  of  someone, 
who  could  you  talk  to  about  it? 

CLOSURE 

Look  up  these  \  erses  in  the  New  Testament: 
John  5:24;  John  11:20-26;  John  12:24; 
Rom.  5:6-8; and  Rom.  8:38-39.  Read  them 
in  a  prayerful  reflective  atmosphere. 
How  do  these  verses  relate  to  what  we  have 
learned? 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Explore  the  fact  that  death  is  part  of 
all  life  cycles  by  asking  students  to 
name  living  things.  List  them  on  the 
board.  Include  plants,  animals  and 
human  beings.  Next,  have  students 
work  in  pairs  to  research  the  normal 
life  span  (life  expectancy)  of  each. 
Suggestions  include:  cats  (do  they 
really  have  nine  lives?),  dogs,  horses, 
goldfish,  bees,  butterflies,  pine  trees, 
poplar  trees,  may  flies  (adult  life  is 
only  about  a  day!),  canaries,  people, 
marigolds,  lilies. 

2 .  Read  to  the  class  a  story  like  one  oft  he 
following  and  help  students  identity 
the  characters'  feelings  in  the  grief 
process:  "Bridge  to  Terebithia," 
"Sounder"  or  "Where  the  Lilies 
Bloom." 

3.  Study  the  Apostles  Creed  or  Nicene 
Creed  for  phrases  related  to  this  les- 
son (especially  "he  rose  again  from 
the  dead,"  "communion  of  saints," 
"forgiveness  of  sins,"  "resurrection 
of  the  bodv"  and  "life  everlasting"). 


Use  "Death  Concepts"  (Attachment 
CC)  to  help  students  explore  their 
own  understanding  of  death. 

Make  columns  on  the  board  la- 
beled "Fact"  and  "Fiction."  Read 
each  statement  on  the  attachment, 
discuss  with  the  class  whether  it  is 
basicalh  true  or  not  and  list  the  state- 
ment under  the  appropriate  column. 
Add  other  fact  or  fiction  statements 
that  students  can  think  of  regarding 
death. 

( Note:  These  fact-or-fiction 
statements  focus  on  some  of  the  de- 
velopmental beliefs  of  children.  Use 
them  as  jumping-off  points  for  dis- 
cussion. Change  them  in  any  way  that 
may  be  helpful  for  students  to  clarity 
meanings.) 


Loss 

(continued) 
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COLORS  OF  GRIEF 

Griet  is  the  feeling  people  have  when  someone  they  love  dies.  Every  person  and 
every  situation  is  unique.  Therefore,  no  one  feels  exactly  the  same  grief  feelings 
as  someone  else.  Most  people  feel  some  of  these  feelings  for  a  long  time  or  a 
short  time.  We  all  need  support  from  our  friends  and  our  faith  in  times  of  grief. 


SHOCK 
A  kind  of  numbness,  \ 
not  hungry,  forgetful,  ^ 
bothered  by  insignifi- 
cant things.  j 
Can't  think,  can't  feel. 
(I'm  in  a  daze.) 


BARGAINING 
Maybe  I  can  get  them  back. 
I'll  do  something  to 
make  it  all  better. 
If  I  try  hard  enough,  maybe 
this  won't  be  true.  We'll 
go  back  to  the  way  it  was. 
(I  think  I  can  change 
the  facts.) 


DEPRESSION 
I  can't  change  it. 
It's  too  much  for  me. 
Nobody  cares  about  me. 
I'll  never  be  happy 
again. 
Life  is  too  hard. 
Why  try? 
(I  feel  powerless,  alone 
and  unloved.) 


DENIAL 
This  can't  be  true. 
I  just  dreamed  it. 
It  didn't  happen. 
I'll  probably  see 
him  or  her  (the  dead 
person)  tomorrow. 
Don't  want  to  talk 
about  it. 
(I'm  afraid  to  believe  it.) 


ANGER 
This  isn't  fair. 
Why  did  it  have  to 

happen? 
It's  somebody  else's 

fault. 
This  is  messing  up 
my  life. 
(I'm  hurt  and  afraid.) 


GUILT 

If  only  I  could  have  done  something. 
Maybe  it  was  my  fault.  I  should  have  been 
nicer  to  the  person.  Why  don't  I  feel  sad 
that  he/she  died? 
(I'm  afraid  I'm  bad  and  unlovable.) 


ACCEPTANCE 
I  don't  like 
what  happened. 
This  is  the  way  life  is. 
I  can  live  with  this. 
I  can  handle  it.  I  can  go  on 
v  with  my  life. 

\     (I  feel  relieved.) 


HOPE 
I  can  trust  God 
to  help  me.  I  can 
look  forward  to 

happy  times  again. 
Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.  This 
person  will,  too. 

(I  know  I  am  loved 
and  lovable.) 
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TIPS  FOR  STUDENTS: 

BEING  A  FRIEND  TO  SOMEONE  WHO  IS  GRIEVING 

Here  are  some  suggestions  about  how  to  be  a  good  friend  to  someone  who 
is  grieving. 

1.  Tell  your  friend,  "I  feel  sad  about  your  dad's  death"  and  "I'm  confused  about 
what  to  do  for  you,  but  I  want  to  be  here  for  you."  A  sentence  that  starts  with 
"I  feel"  is  always  best. 

2.  If  your  friend  is  willing  to  talk,  LISTEN.  You  may  not  have  to  say  much  at  all.  Let 
your  friend  talk  about  the  accident  or  illness  that  caused  the  death,  about 
memories,  about  being  angry,  about  how  other  members  of  the  family  are 
handling  the  death,  about  how  hard  it  is  to  be  in  school. 

3.  Go  to  the  funeral.  Go  to  the  visitation  or  memorial  service,  if  there  is  one.  You 
don't  have  to  say  much  at  all.  "I'm  sorry."  Hug  your  friend.  If  you  want  to  say 
something  more,  talk  about  your  good  memory  of  an  outing  or  an  experience 
you  had  with  the  person  who  died. 

4.  Don't  forget  that  your  friend's  grief  will  last  a  longtime.  Mention  the  person  who 
died,  say  his  or  her  name,  even  weeks  and  months  from  now.  Most  of  us  forget 
about  the  death  so  fast  and  the  griever  is  left  feeling  very  lonely  in  his  pain. 

5.  Send  a  card.  Don't  just  sign  the  card,  but  write  about  the  person  who  died.  "I 
remember  the  fun  time  we  had  a  year  ago  when..." 

6.  Admit  that  this  is  a  scary  experience  for  you,  but  you  know  it  is  for  the  grieving 
person,  too. 

7.  Learn  about  grief.  Granger  Westberg's  short  book  Good  Grief  can  help  you 
understand  what  your  friend  is  experiencing. 

8.  Don't  say,  "I  know  how  you  feel."  You  don't.  Often  grievers  resent  such 
comments. 

9.  Try  to  avoid  stock  phrases  like:  "he's  in  a  better  place";  "God  needed  him  more 
than  we  did";  "it  was  his  time";  "at  least  he  didn't  suffer."  Most  grievers  don't 
find  these  comforting. 

10.  Encourage  your  friend  to  do  things.  Ask  him  or  her  to  go  somewhere.  Be  with  him. 
Don't  change  the  subject  if  the  conversation  gets  painful.  The  griever  will  quickly 
learn  that  you  are  a  person  he  or  she  can  talk  to  about  the  "tough  stuff." 

11.  Don'talwaystalkaboutthedeath.  Yourfriend  needsa  breakfromthegrief.  Have 
fun.  Laugh.  Enjoy  the  things  you  used  to  enjoy  together. 

12.  Don't  say,  "Call  me  if  you  need  me."  The  griever  will  not  call.  You  must  be  a  little 
more  assertive  in  your  support  of  someone  who  is  grieving. 

13.  Remember  that  holidays,  birthdays,  anniversaries  and  weekends  are  the  most 
difficult  times.  (Sunday,  many  grievers  report,  is  the  worst  day  of  the  week.) 

14.  Be  yourself  and  don't  be  afraid  of  making  mistakes.  If  you  CARE,  that  will  come 
through  loud  and  clear.  Supporting  a  griever  is  more  a  matter  of  the  HEART  than 
of  the  INTELLECT. 
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SOME  THINGS  WE  BELIEVE  ABOUT  LIFE  AND  DEATH 


Every  human  being  was  created  by  God  and  is  loved  and  valued  by  God. 

Death  is  the  end  of  our  life  on  earth  and  the  beginning  of  eternal  life.  The  body 
dies,  but  the  spirit  lives  on. 

Jesus  Christ  suffered  and  died  to  free  all  who  believe  in  him  from  eternal  death. 

If  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  try  to  live  by  the  great  xiommandments  to  love 
God,  love  others  and  ourselves,  then  our  death  is  merely  passing  into  everlast- 
ing life  with  God  and  with  those  who  have  died  before  us. 

Because  a  person's  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  holy.  Therefore, 
we  treat  the  body  with  care  and  respect  even  after  death  when  the  spirit  no 
longer  lives  in  the  body. 


It  is  wrong  to  intentionally  cause  the  death  of  any  human  being. 
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DEATH  CONCEPTS 


1.  Everyone  dies. 

2.  When  someone  dies,  they  stay  dead. 

3.  Dead  people  or  things  can  hurt  you. 

4.  Most  people  die  when  they  are  old. 

5.  If  a  family  member  dies,  it's  because  you  are 
being  punished  for  doing  something  wrong. 

6.  Death  is  contagious. 

7.  You  can  wish  someone  alive  and  they  will 
come  back  to  life. 

8.  If  someone  is  dead,  they  can  still  feel  pain. 
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Doctor,  encourages  comforter,  social  worker  and  counselor  are  among  the  many  roles 
of  teachers  today.  These  are  the  expanded  roles  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  that  of 
academic  instructor.  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  in  response  to  the 
demands  on  the  teacher  in  these  expanded  roles,  offers  this  elementary  guidance 
curriculum.  Faith,  Family  mid  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance  program, 
is  a  support  and  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Curriculum  section  of 
the  Chief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  Department,  with  the  assistance  of the 
Department  of  Elementary  Schools,  began  in  the  summer  of  1990.  Representatives 
from  each  of  these  departments  designated  topics,  designed  a  format  and  selected 
qualified  writers.  The  fruit  of  their  dreaming  and  planning,  with  support  from  the 
Michael  McGivncy  Fund,  is  this  six-volume  guidance  program  which  extends  from  early 
childhood  through  eighth  grade.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  is  a  resource  that  assists 
teachers  to  provide  a  warm,  nurturing  learning  environment  for  the  healthy  dexelop- 
ment  of  children  who  bring  Christ  into  the  world. 
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Preface 


The  Religious  Dimension  of  Education  in  a  Catholic  School 'states  that  the  Catholic  school 
"must  help  each  of  the  students  to  actually  become  the  'new  creature1  that  each  one  is 
potentially,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  member 
of  society"  (#100).  Faith,  Family  and  Friends,  a  Catholic  elementary  school  guidance 
program,  aids  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  this  for  students  from  early  childhood 
through  grade  eight.  The  program  is  infused  with  gospel  values  and  sound  human 
development  principles  presented  in  a  spiral  approach. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  educators  who  contributed  to  this  program,  which 
allows  teachers  to  pull  together  the  many  aspects  of  classroom  guidance  which  they  are 
asked  to  address  with  their  students.  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  provides  a  foundation 
to  help  many  students  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  become  fullv  alive. 


Sister  MaryLeanne  Welch,  PBVM 
Editor 
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Lesson  25.  Some  materials  were  adapted  from  items  found  in  several  references, 
none  of  which  gave  an  original  reference.  These  were  assumed  to  be  public  domain. 
If  this  should  prove  incorrect  or  if  any  citation  has  been  omitted,  which  would  be 
unintentional,  corrections  will  gladly  be  acknowledged  if  brought  to  our  attention. 

Sister  Mary  Leanne  Welch,  PliVM 
Editor 
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Introduction 


Faith,    Family    and    Friends  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  class- 
room Teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  enable  students 
to  "freely  and  responsibly  respond  to  God's 
call  to  choose  life." 
The  series  consists  of  six  volumes: 
Volume  1      Program  Manual  ■ 
Volume  2      Level  A 

Early  Childhood/ 
Kindergarten  1 
Volume  3      Level  B,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  1  and  2 
Volume  4      Level  C  Parts  1  md  .*. 

Grades  3  and  4 
Volume  5      Level  D,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grades  5  and  6 
Volume  6      Level  E,  Parts  1  and  2 
Grades  7  and  8 

Eighteen  strands,  or  topics,  are  inclu  dcd 
in  the  series: 

•  Understanding  Self  and  Other; 

•  Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Cthcrs 

•  Communication 

•  Friendship 

•  Family 

•  Moral  Decision-Making 

•  Stress  Management 

•  Time  Management 

•  Self-Safety 

•  Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

•  Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

•  Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

•  Conflict  Resolution 

•  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

•  Loss 

•  Individual  Differences 

•  Christian  Sexuality 

•  HTY/AIE'S 

This  rmnual,  Volume  6,  contains  the 
materials  needed  to  teach  Level  E,  Parts  1 
and  2.  It  is  intended  for  Grades  7  and  8. 

A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the 
classroom  teacher's  role  in  a  developmental 


guidance  program  finds  general  agreement 
that  teachers  have  an  important  function. 
(See  ''Resources"  on  page  2.)  The  nature  of 
the  teacher's  function  involves  creating  a 
student-centered  classroom  climate,  know- 
ing and  communicating  with  students  in- 
dividually, being  accepting  and  challeng- 
ing, leading  guidance  activities,  providing 
information  and  consulting  with  other  per- 
sonnel. 

Competencies  required  for  guidance 
teachers  are  considered  under  three  head- 
ings: attitudes,  skills  and  concepts.  Authors 
give  the  strongest  emphasis  to  the  teacher's 
personal  qualities  and  attitudes  as  prerequi- 
sites for  fostering  student  affective  growth. 
Teachers  who  are  self- aware  and  self-confi- 
dent and  who  can  establish  a  genuine,  warm 
relationship  with  students,  expressing  inter- 
est, empathv,  acceptance  and  positive  re- 
gard, are  considered  more  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive guidance  teachers. 

Concepts  important  for  guidance 
teachers  include  an  understanding  of:  nor- 
mal development,  group  dynamics,  indi- 
vidual needs,  self-esteem,  indicators  of  dis- 
tress and  an  overview  of  affectiv  *  education 
concepts. 

Skills  identified  as  essential  for  guidance 
teachers  include:  communication,  classroom 
management,  crisis  intervention  and  skills 
that  foster  self-esteem,  self-control  and  stu- 
dent independence  by  teaching  problem- 
solving  skills  and  decision-making  skills. 

The  attitudes,  concepts  and  skills  stated 
above  describe  the  competencies  necessary 
for  a  guidance  teacher.  They  also  describe 
the  competencies  necessary  for  a  classroom 
teacher.  This  supports  the  premise  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  one  to  teach  devel- 
opmental guidance.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  has  the  most  opportunity  to 
establish  a  value-based,  psychologically  safe 
environment  in  which  young  people  can 
interact  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
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growth  as  mature  Christians  who  will  assist 
with  the  transformation  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  constant 
contact  with  students  which  can  promote 
bonding  among  students  and  between 
teacher  and  students. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  can 
integrate 

—  values  and  guidance, 

—  student  interactions  between 

classes  and  guidance, 

—  guidance  applications  in  other 

disciplines  and 

—  other  disciplines  in  guidance 

and  thus  enhance  the  growth  of  the  total 
person. 

To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  guidance 
teachers  be  prepared  for  each  lesson.  They  \ 
not  only  need  to  study  the  suggested  proce- 
dures and  adapt  them  to  their  students,  but 
also  must  think  ahead  and  be  prepared  with  ; 
responses  for  possible  student  comments  or  i 
questions.  Although  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  predict  all  responses  from  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  foresee  many  of  them  j 
and  need  to  think  through,  before  class,  j 
how  they  will  respond. 

Teachers  also  need  to  assure  students 
that  their  responses  will  be  handled  confi- 
dentially., and  students  need  to  be  taught 
and  reminded  to  do  the  same. 


Faithy  Family  and  Friends  expresses  and 
fosters  Christian  values,  yet  in  no  way  is  it 
intended  to  replace  religion  class.  Guidance 
class  complements  religion  class  and  is  in- 
tended to  reach  a  range  of  topics  and  atti- 
tudes beyond  those  covered  in  the  forma- 
tive and  informative  aspects  of  religion  class. 

Using  this  program  should  not  pre- 
clude using  other  materials  as  well.  Supple- 
mentary materials  can  be  used  to  expand  or 
replace  given  lessons.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  students  have  exposure 
to  all  topics  listed  in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

Two  topics  are  included  in  this  curricu- 
lum for  which  additional  materials  are  nec- 
essary: 

HIV/AIDS:  Objectives  are  listed  within 
the  scope  and  sequence  and  referenced 
within  each  level.  Teaching  materials  for 
these  lessons  are  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic 
Educational  Approach  to  HIV,  NCEA,  1992. 

Christian  Sexuality:  Objectives  are  listed 
within  the  scope  and  sequence  and  refer- 
enced within  each  level.  Teaching  materials 
for  these  lessons  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
local  school,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
given  clientele. 
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Resources 

James  W.  Costar.  Focus  on  Improving  Middle  School  Guidance  Programs 
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Philosophy 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  salvation  brought  into  the 
world  through  Christ  Jesus.  That  good 
news  announces  that  every  person  isuniquelv 
created  by  a  loving  God  w  ho  sent  Jesus  to 
show  how  much  that  same  God  loves  each 
person. 

Therefore,  each  person  is  lovable  and 
worthy  of  love  and  affection. 

All  people,  as  they  grow  and  mature  in 
love,  need  help  in  realizing  their  full  poten- 
tial as  children  of  God.  This  elementary 
guidance  program  is  one  attempt  to  help 
children  achieve  maturity  in  their  relation- 
ship with  God,  with  self,  with  others  and 
with  all  of  creation.  It  is  both  developmental 
and  preventative,  and  meant  to  be  inte- 
grated within  the  total  school  program. 

In  The  Religions  Dimension  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  School,  the  church  states 
that  human  development  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Thus,  Christian  educa- 
tion does  not  aim  for  maturity  without  faith. 
Rathe!' the  principal  aims  of  education  within 
the  church  are: 

. . .  that  as  the  baptized  person  /V  vadually 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  he  or  she  may  daily  grow  more 
conscious  of  the  gift  of  faith  which  has  been 
received  .  .  .  What  characterizes  a  Catholic 
school,  therefore,  is  that  it  guides  students  in 
such  a  way  "that  the  development  of  each  one  V 
own  personality  will  be  matched  by  the  growth 
of  that  new  creation  which  he  or  she  became  by 
baptism.  "  H  V  need  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  a  movement  or  a  growth  process, 
directed  toward  an  ideal  goal  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  of  anything  human. 
At  the  same  time  the  process  must  be  harmoni- 
ous, so  that  Christian  formation  takes  place 
within  and  in  the  course  of  human  forma- 
tion. The  two  are  not  separate  and  parallel 
paths;  they  are  complementary  forms  of  edu- 
cation which  become  one  in  the  goals  of  the 
teacher  and  the  willing  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  Gospel  notes  this  harmonionsgrowth 
in  the  child  Jesus. 


The  document  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  gradual  development  of  even-  student, 
so  that  each  may  attain  "an  integral  forma- 
tion within  a  context  that  includes  the  Chris- 
tian religious  dimension  and  recognizes  the 
help  of  grace."  This  formation  will  only 
happen  if  teachers  "unite  their  educational 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
Sporadic,  partial  or  uncoordinated  efforts 
...will  interfere  with  rather  than  assist  in  the 
students' personal  development"  (#98-99). 

In  concert  with  the  church's  teaching, 
this  guidance  program  is  built  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1 .  Through  Baptism  and  the  other  sacra- 
ments, the  young  person  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  loving  God. 

2.  Like  all  Christians,  the  young  person  is 
called  to  respect  life  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  Because  of  God's  gift  of  freedom,  the 
young  person  can  grow  responsibly  into 
self-direction. 

4.  The  Catholic  school  is  concerned  with 
facilitating,  enabling  and  assistingyoung 
people  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  freely 
and  responsibly  choose  life  and  devel- 
opment. 

Specifically,  the  school  will  help  young 
people: 

1 .  Know  themselves  better  and  positively 
accept  who  they  are. 

2.  Form  positive  and  enduring  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3.  Improve  their  decision-making  skills. 

4.  Use  their  abilities  and  skills  for  their 
own  happiness  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

3.  Achieve  self-direction  and  self-discipline 
according  to  their  own  maturity. 

6.  Begin  to  see  life  and  learning  as  an 
interconnected  whole,  aimed  at  loving 
God  and  serving  neighbor. 

This  guidance  program  presumes  i hat 
many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lesson 
plans  also  are  Covered  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  other  subject  areas,  specifically 
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religion, social  st  udies,  science  and  language 
arts.  The  program  will  be  successful  because 
of  excellent  teachers  and  because  of  school 
practices  which  reinforce  its  principles. 

It  also  presumes  that  the  Catholic  school 
is  a  place  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  promise  and 
hope,  healing  and  forgiveness — all  based  on 
the  love  Jesus  has  shown  to  the  church. 

How  to  Use  This  Program 

To  assist  teachers  with  their  busy  schedules, 
Fnitb,  Family  and  Friends  \$  designed  to  be 
flexible  to  meet  each  teacher's  need.  Three 
options  for  use  are: 

1 .  For  those  schools  which  have  a  regular 
guidance  time  in  their  schedule,  lessons 
would  be  most  appropriately  used  dur- 
ing that  time  frame.  If  there  are  two  30- 
to-45-minute  time  slots  per  week,  most 
of  the  lessons  could  be  used.  If  less  time 
is  allotted,  teachers  will  need  to  do  year- 
long planning  to  determine  which  les- 
sons and  topics  they  wish  to  include. 

2.  For  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
regular  time  slot  for  guidance,  lessons 
could  be  integrated  into  other  subject 
areas  and  disciplines,  e.g.,  use  the  les- 
sons on  friendship  in  language  arts  when 
stories  or  themes  center  on  friendship; 


use  substance  abuse  awareness  lessons 
in  science;  use  stress  management  in 
physical  education,  etc. 
3.  A  third  option  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two  mentioned  above.  If  there  is 
a  regular  guidance  class,  but  it  is  limited 
in  time  (e.g.,  one  30- minute  lesson  per 
week),  some  lessons  could  be  taught 
during  that  time  frame,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  could  be  integrated  into 
subject  areas  or  disciplines. 

The  sequence  of  lessons  can  be  used  as 
presented  or  can  be  rearranged  according  to 
local  needs.  Each  topic  stands  independent 
of  the  others.  Lessons  are  intended  to  be  30- 
to-45  minutes  long,  but  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  depending  on  options  a  teacher 
chooses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  student 
response  and  interaction. 

The  Faith,  Family  and  Friends  series 
provides  all  the  basic  resources  a  teacher 
needs  to  implement  the  program.  Kach  of 
the  lessons  follows  the  same  format: 

Topic 

This  identifies  the  topic  to  which  the  lesson 
belongs.  Kach  topic  will  have  from  one  to 
three  lessons  at  a  given  time.  Some  topics 
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This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  in  either  a  graded  or  multi-aged  situation. 
Schools  which  are  graded  could  use  the  following  format: 


Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten 

Level 

A 

Grade  1 

Level 

B, 

Part  1 

Grade  2 

Level 

B, 

Part  2 

Grade  3 

Level 

c, 

Part  1 

Grade  4 

Level 

c, 

Part  2 

Grade  5 

Level 

D, 

Part  1 

Grade  6 

Level 

D, 

Part  2 

Grade  7 

Level 

E, 

Part  1 

Grade  8 

Level 

E, 

Part  2 

Schools  which  are  multi-aged  could  use  or  adapt  the  following  format: 

Early  Childhood/ 

Kindergarten  Level  A 

Grades  1-2      Year  I:  Level  Bf  Part  1 

Grades  3-4      Year  I:  Level  Cf  Part  1 

Grades  5-6      Year  I:  Level  Df  Part  1 

Grades  7-8      Year  I:  Level  Ef  Part  1 


Year  II:  Level  B,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  C,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  D,  Part  2 

Year  II:  Level  E,  Part  2 
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occur  every  year  (e.g.,  friendship,  family, 
self-safety).  Others  occur  every  other  year 
once  they  begin  (e.g.,  stress  management, 
time  management ). 

Student  Objectives 

This  section  identifies  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  lesson,  i.e.,  w  hat  is  the  student  to 
know,  do,  or  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
The  number  of  the  objective  refers  to  the 
listing  in  the  total  scope  and  sequence  chart 
found  in  Volume  1 . 


sons.  Handouts  (numbered  in  consecutive 
order  within  each  level)  are  intended  to  be 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  students  for 
use  during  the  lesson.  Attachments  let- 
tered alphabetically  within  each  level)  are 
intended  for  teacher  use  or  for  use  by  one  or 
two  students.  Other  items  will  be  everyday 
school  materials.  In  a  few  cases,  a  literature 
story  is  suggested.  When  this  is  true,  one 
suggestion  is  given  with  a  couple  of  alterna- 
tives also  listed  in  case  the  first  choice  is  not 
available  or  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
the  students. 


Lesson  Overview 

This  paragraph  gives  a  short  summary  of 
student  activities  and  experiences  during 
the  lesson.  It  can  give  teachers  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  this  lesson  is  appropriate 
for  their  particular  students  this  year. 

Reading  through  the  overviews  of  each 
lesson  in  sequence  will  give  the  user  a  feel  for 
the  total  content  of  a  year's  work.  Reading 
the  lesson  overviews  of  other  levels  will  give 
the  user  a  feel  for  the  development  of  the 
various  topics.  The  lesson  overview  also  will 
help  the  teacher  review  content  of  lessons  he 
or  she  has  previously  taught. 

Basic  Information/Vocabulary 

The  basic  information  portion  gives  the 
teacher  information  or  view  points  helpful 
for  putting  together  the  total  lesson.  It  may 
alert  the  teacher  to  watch  for  specific  stu- 
dent responses,  remind  the  teacher  to  check 
specific  local  resources,  give  helpful  factual 
background  information,  or  relate  this  les- 
son to  the  student's  developmental  stage. 

The  vocabulary  section  w  ill  need  to  be 
adjusted  by  individual  teachers,  as  needed 
for  their  students.  Some  students  w  ill  have 
no  need  to  have  the  words  explained, others 
will  have  to  have  words  explained  which 
have  not  been  identified 

Suggested  Materials 

Any  materials  used  in  the  lesson  are  identi 
lied  in  this  section.  Handouts  and  attach 
mcnts  are  included  with  manv  of  the  les 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

The  "TEACHER'S  ROLE"  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  to  stay  constantly  aware  of 
his  or  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  guidance.  This 
role  is  to  be  a  facilitator,  assistant  or  guide, 
and  sometimes  an  "input"  person.  Although 
input  is  ncccssan,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  teacher  to  establish  a  setting  in  which 
students  experience  a  situation,  process  the 
knowledge,  feelings  and  attitudes  involved 
and  choose  growth  as  a  result. 

The  "ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE" 

gives  the  students  a  common  experience 
which  provides  the  basis  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives.  The  ^Activity/Experience" 
establishes  the  framework  for  the  message 
and  content  of  the  lesson. 

"PROCESSING  THE  EXPERI- 
ENCE" is  divided  into  two  parts,  Content 
and  Personalization.  The  Content  Ques- 
tions assist  students  to  verbalize  and  clarity 
what  they  have  learned  in  regard  to  the 
objectives.  The  Personalization  Questions 
help  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their  per- 
sonal lives.  These  latter  questions  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  quiet  reflection, 
class  discussion,  journaling  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  the  individual  teacher  decide 
for  his  or  her  class  w  hieh  method  U  best.  For 
some  classes,  students  would  be  psychologi- 
cally sate  enough  to  share  very  openly  with 
their  peers  on  personal  applications.  Other 
groups  would  be  very  uncomfortable  with 
t  his  type  of  sharing,  and  theiefore  journaling 
might  be  better.  For  some,  writing  may  not 
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enhance  the  application,  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion might  be  appropriate.  In  addition  to 
variances  in  classes  and  group**,  there  also 
will  be  variances  according  to  topic  and 
students' experience  with  the  topic.  In  plan- 
ning the  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to  decide 
which  method  of  using  this  portion  of  the 
lesson  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  her 
students  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  think  ahead 
and  be  prepared  with  responses  for  possible 
student  comments  and  questions.  Although 
teachers  will  not  be  able  to  predict  all  re- 
sponses from  students,  they  will  be  able.:  to 
fore.ee  many  of  them  and  need  to  think 
through,  before  class,  how  to  respond. 

'  CLOSURE11  helps  students  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  application  of 
that  ':\penence.  At  times  it  ends  with  the 


end  of  the  class;  at  other  limes  it  may  earn' 
over  into  an  action  or  reflection  during  the 
coming  days. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

These  are  included  for  some  lessons  to 
broaden  the  learning  and  application.  Some 
could  be  used  in  another  class  on  the  same 
topic,  while  others  may  be  independent 
applications  or  connections. 

It  is  vital  that,  as  teachers  plan  to  use  the 
lessons  in  Faith,  Family  and  Friends*  tl.e\ 
use  their  nun  creativity  to  assure  that  the 
students  can  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Teacher  creath iiy  and  adaptation  are  essen- 
tial if  students1  needs  are  to  be  met. 
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Part  1  /  Part  2 

Suggested  for  use  with  Grades  7  and  8 

Objectives  —  Scope  and  Sequence 

PART  1 

Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  \,  Program  Manual 


Understanding  Self  and  Other  s 

The  students  will: 

cS.    Identity  and  share  feelings  about  their  ow  n  strengths  and  limitations 
I  I.    Describe  self  as  a  unique  reflection  of  Clod 

12.  Verify  that  the  worth  of  the  person  docs  not  just  come  from  the  physical 

13.  Verily  that  self-acceptance  depends  on  an  understanding  of  personal  ujfts  and  talents 

14.  Identify  and  assess  their  interests 

1 .  Demonstrate  aye-appropriate  self-discipline 

5.  I'ndersiand  that  each  person  is  a  loved  and  lociny  person 

9.  Accept  compliments  and  defeat  with  humility 

10.  IV  self  talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength  and  sclf-improv  cment 

15.  Vcritv  that  a  ncuative  altitude  toward  others  is  often  harmful  to  the  individual 


20. 
2S. 
34. 
35. 


5N. 
00. 
02. 

•W. 
01. 

03. 


Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

The  students  will: 

Rccoyni'c  through  words  and  actions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one  ol  us 

Show  respect  for  those  in  authority  and  recoyni/e  the;,  may  disagree  with  them  at  times 

Show  patience  with  behaviors  of  the  elderly 

Provide  service  to  the  parish  and  communily 

Friendship 

The  students  will: 

Kxplain  how  friendship  is  a  two  way  relationship 

Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to  build  a  yood  relationship  i  honesty,  responsibility,  etc. 
I  nderstand  that  love  relationships  need  not  be  physically  sexual 

Distinguish  betw  een  close  friends  and  exclusiv  e  relationships  i  cliques  i 

Ksaminc  the  pov  er  of  peer  piesstire  and  its  elfects  on  their  petsonal  de>  elopnvnt 

Verify  that  not  all  friendships  are  permanent  or  exclusive 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Family 

The  students  will: 

6  S4.   Support  peers  when  problems  result  from  different  family  lifestyles 
85.   Appreciate  the  efforts  of  parents  and  guardians  who  are  t  lying  to 

maintain  the  relationship  with  the  child  in  the  new  family  situation 

7  1X6.    Describe  how  one's  model  of  parenting  may  be  influenced  by  one's  own 

experiences 

tS7.    Kecogni/e  that  some  people  will  choose  to  make  their  family  in  a 
religious  community  or  as  an  ordained  minister 

8  NS.    Demonstrate  ways  to  initiate  family  dialogue 
fW,    Seek  and  value  the  ad\  ice  of  parents 

Christian  Sexuality 

I  be  students  will: 

9  2tS4.   Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  Clod's  creation 

291.    Demonstrate  respect  for  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  others 

306.  Discuss  the  \ariou*  functions  of  the  bode 

10  2^2.    Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

307.  I  earn  about  t!ie  act  of  reproduction  in  humans 

309,    Relate  personal  understanding  to  church's  teaching  about  life  and 
procreation 

1  1      293.    Dev  elop  skilis  to  integrate  their  developing  sexuality  into  their  personal 
and  interpersonal  lives 
299.   Appreciate  the  need  toe\press  openly  and  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  de\  eloping  scxualitv 

311.  I. earn  how  to  deal  with  psychoscxual  changes, such  as  masturbation,  wet 
dreams,  sexual  impulses,  etc.,  without  guilt 

12      296.    Perceive  chastitv  as  a  positive  virtue,  aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

312.  Kxamine  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  premarital  sexual  activitv 

313.  Relate  church's  teaching  on  artificial  contraception 

HIV/AIDS 

The  students  wiU: 

Describe  in  accurate  and  sensitive  terms  what  it  is  like  to  have  AIDS 
Reflect  ( *n  the  pain  of  persons  w  ho  have  the  AIDS  v  irusand  on  the  trauma 
experienced  bv  their  families 

Respond  to  am  prejudice  or  alienation  show  n  to  persons  with  the  AIDS 
vims,  with  a  sense  of  conviction  and  compassion 

14      345.  I  earn  about  testing  for  IIIV  infeuion 

34(:.  Define  and  explain  Human  Immunodeficiency  \  irus  <  1 1 [V t 

347*.  Explain  the  potential  stages  of  I  IIY  infection 

34M.  Identify  the  signs  and  svmptoms  of  1 1 IV  infection 


13  342. 


344. 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


15  33o.    Describe  the  hody\  immune  system  and  its  destruction  hv  the  AIDS 

virus  (  HIV  i 

340.    Identify  tour  ways  the  AIDS  virus  i  HI\  ■  is  transmitted  and  prevented 
34°.   State  that  AIDS  is  technically  not  a  specific  disease,  hut  a  syndrome  or 
condition  cured  hv  HIV  infection 

Stress  Management 

The  students  will: 

16  121.    Identify  the  role  that  stress  plays  in  everyone's  lite 

123.  Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with  stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  i^ood  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

124.  Practice  using  positive  self-talk  in  dealing  with  stress 

123.    Identify  how  being  a  person  of  faith  can  help  one  deal  w  ith  stress 
120    Rccogni/e  the  need  to  put  things  in  perspective 

Time  Management 

The  stations  will: 

17  134.    Place  in  a  hierarchy  activities  related  to  fainilv,  school,  recreation, 

socialization  and  religion 
133.    Create  a  monthly  schedule 

Self-Safety 

The  student*  will: 

18  142.    Realize  that  thev  are  loved  persons  who  are  deserving  of  respect 

146.  Define  physical  ahusc  and  how  they  can  deal  with  it 

147.  K\plain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

132.    Describe  sexual  abuse  and  learn  ways  to  deal  with  it 

19  143.    Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it  from  correction 
144.    Verify  that  most  correction  and  punishment  is  not  abuse 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  concrete  courses  of  action  to  take  if 
thev  experience  it 

1 4°.    Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusiv  c  or  potential!-*  abusive  situations 

20  143.    Kxplain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  thev  are  believed  lor  self' 

and  others  > 

1M).    l-.xpf  n  the  consequences  of  false  reporting  of  abuse 

rnderstand  that  people  who  are  abused  often  become  abusive 


Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

I  he  students  will: 

21      lo3.   Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project  1  accountahilitv 
16X.    hxplain  the  importance  of  being  of  sen  ice  to  others  without  reward 


lo3.    f.xplore  the  telationsliip  between  schooling  and  career  choices 

ln°.    Discuss  the  need  for  deriving  satisfaction  from  work 

1  "0     Discuss  the  d'gnit\  of  human  beinus  ,ind  the  inherent  value  of  all  won1 
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Lesson     Objective  Number*  and  Objective 

*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


23  194. 


195. 


24 


28 


29 


M) 


596. 
197. 


26  190. 

198. 
199. 


223. 
223. 
227. 
233. 
230. 


220. 
230. 
232. 

228. 
229. 

234. 


Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

77;r  students  will; 

Identity  that  prolonged  use  of  drugs  w  ill  result  in  serious  injurs  to  their 
bodies  and  their  offspring  and  can  result  in  death 
Identity  appropriate  suppo  '  groups  to  use  w  hen  tin  y  or  a  member  ol 
their  family  is/are  invoked  in  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 

Research  how  nicotine,  alcohol  and  other  drugs  could  affect  a  person  by 
identifying  at-risk  populations  and  familv  roles 
tiain  more  know  ledge  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  or  chemical 
dependency  and  its  effects 

Determine  that  the  need  a  person  has  for  an  addictive  substance  leads  to 
an  increased  need  for  it,  with  a  \ariety  of  consequences 

Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject  a  drug,  w  hile  maintaining  status 
w  ith  their  peer  group 

Identity  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer  groups 

Make  the  moral  choice  to  remain  free  of  unhealthy  groups 

Conflict  Resolution 

The  students  will: 

Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in  handling  conflicts 
Ue  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in  conflict  situations 
Practice  a  group  process  for  resohing  conllici 

Identif\  how  emotions  alVcct  conflict  and  explain  how  t<  -  deal  with  them 
Distinguish  between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  in  e\ a  mating  the  issues 
in  a  conllict 

ldentiA  those  aspects  of  conflicts  w  hich  they  can  and  cannot  control 
Identity  and  practice  ways  to  handle  an  unresolved  conllict 
l'xplain  i he  role  of  trust  and  misplaced  trust  in  conflict  resolution 

Identifx  when  it  is  important  to  stand  up  for  onc\  beliefs  and  values 
lwplain  the  importance  of  handling  personal  eonlliet  vv  ithout  involving 
extraneous  people 

Discuss  how  facing  conflicts  can  contribute  to  personal  grow  th 
Ideniit'x  internal  conflicts  and  practice  a  process  for  addressing  them 


!3  1 .    1  dent  if  v  situations  w  hich  ma\  lead  to  conflict  and  how  to  improve  them 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 

I  he  students  will: 

31      2-13.    Discuss  the  similarities  and  di  I  let  ences  of  oilier  people  and  how  then  lives 
are  enriched  bv  them 
23  1 .    Cirow  in  awareness  and  understanding  of  being  piejudio'd 

232.  l.xplain  how  cultural  differences  mav  lead  to  conflict 

233.  Idcnlitv  a  speaker's  underlying  attitudes  and  form  a  l  , native  hvpothesis 
about  how  prejudice  atfects  behavior 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence-  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


Part  2 

Individual  Differences 

The  students  will: 

2"    .    Describe  effects  th.it  pliysic.il  and  eniotinn.il  growth  ha\c  upon  attitudes, 

bdi.nior  and  interpersonal  relationships 
2~\S.    Identify  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  spirrual  stages  and  describe 

their  slap;  at  present 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Ihe  students  will: 
207.    Know  they  are  a  loved  and  loving  person 
2  13.   Appraise  the  importance  of  being  true  to  their  own  feelings 
2  In    Accept  responsibility  lor  the  expression  of  their  feelings 
2I~.    Identify  the  elVect  of  fluctuating  feelings  on  basic  relationships  w  ith 

p.HXMts,  family,  friends 

2  14.       aluatc  the  importance  of  responding  to  others1  needs  w  hen  their  needs 
conllict 

Communication 

'I he  indents  will: 

46.    Have  the  courage  to  report  m  appropriate  authorities  when  there  is  an 

infraction  ol\i  rule  or  w  hen  others  are  being  hurl 
4~.   \*erif\  that  thc\  are  responsible  lor  their  bod\  language,  as  well  as  their 

oral  language 

4N.    IIa\L  the  courage  to  verbalize  issues  of  importance 

Friendship 

I  he  stttih'nts  wih: 
ro.    Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which  cannot  be  dcnuuulcd 
5(v    Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 

\'erif\  that  not  all  relationships  are  permanent  or  exclusive 


r»~.  1*  \plore  the  importance  of  associating  with  people  w  ho  ha\  e  g<  »od  \  allies 
60.    Identify  the  ingredients  ncccssan  to  build  a  good  relationship  i  Imnesu  , 

responsibility ,  etc. ) 
62.    rndersiand  that  lo\e  relationships  need  not  be  physically  sexual 

Family 

'////■  students  will: 

S4.    Support  peers  when  problems  result  from  ditlercn!  faintlv  lilcst\lcs 
Sir    Appreciate  the  el  fori  s  of  parents  and  guardians  w  ho  are  trving  to  maintain 

the  relationship  with  the  c  hild  in  the  new  famih  situ.it ion 
N6     Describe  how  one\  model  of  parenting  ma\  I    influenced  bv  one's  ow  n 

experieiKes 

«{~.    Rccngni/c  that  some  people  w  ilkhoose  to  make  then  lamih  in  a  religious 
commuiiitx  or  as  an  ordained  minister 

C t)  4 
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10 


11 


13 


14 


*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


89.  Seek  and  value  the  advice  of  parents 

90.  Participate  in  the  creation  of  family  rules 


284 
291 
306 

292 
307 
308 

309. 

299. 
311. 


12  296. 

312. 
314. 


330. 
351. 

347. 
348. 


15  326. 


331 


338. 

339. 
340. 


Christian  Sexuality 

The  students  will: 

Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of  God's  creation 
Demonstrate  respect  for  their  ow  n  bodies  and  those  of  others 
Discuss  the  various  functions  of  the  body 

Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for  life 

I. earn  about  the  act  of  reproduction  in  humans 

Describe  how  physical  differences  between  man  and  woman  are 

complementary  in  sexual  intercourse 

Relate  personal  understanding  to  church's  teaching  about  life  and 
procreation 

Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly  and  honestly  questions  relating  to 
their  developing  sexualily 

Learn  how  to  0  %\\  with  psychosexual  changes,  such  as  masturbation,  wet 
dreams,  sexual  impulses,  etc.,  without  guilt 

Perceive  chastity  as  a  positiv  e  virtue,  aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

Kxaminc  some  ol  the  issues  involved  in  premarital  sexual  activity 
Learn  that  natural  family  planning  is  a  church-approved  way  of  practicing 
birth  control 

HIV/AIDS 

11)C  students  will: 

Realize  that  evcrv  person  has  the  right  to  care,  comfort  and  consolation 
when  living  or  dying  with  AIDS 

Recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  living  to  care  respectfully  for  the 
remains  of  the  dead 

Kxplain  the  potential  stages  of  LUX'  infection 
Identity  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  HIV  infection 

Clarify  that  the  AIDS  virus— -though  communicable-  is  not  caught 
throimh  students'  evcrvdav  activities  or  casual  contact 
Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  loving  unselfishly  and 
responsibly 

Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse  and  the  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 
unsterili/ed  needles 

I'ndersiand  and  appreciate  that  sexual  activity  and  sexual  intercourse 
hav  meaning  and  purpose  only  within  a  marriage  commitment 
Define  homosexuality  and  related  church  teaching 
Identify  four  ways  the  AIDS  virus  (HIV)  is  transmitted  and  prevented 
Kxplain  the  morality  and  risk  of  HIV  infection  involved  in  sexual 
intercourse  outside  of  "faithful  marriaue 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 


353.  Explain  the  morality  and  unadvertised  risk  of  AIDS  involved  in  using 
condoms 

354.  Explain  the  remote  risk  involved  in  transfusion  with  infected  blood  or 
blood  products 

355.  Explain  the  risk  to  the  unborn  child  of  an  infected  mother 

Moral  Decision-Making 

The  students  will: 

16  98.    Explain  the  role  of  prayer/reflection  in  moral  decision-making 

100.  Practice  using  the  steps  in  making  moral  decisions 

101.  Verbalize  values  that  affect  their  choices 

17  97.    Describe  how  one's  knowledge  of  God  and  church  teachings  helps  us 

to  make  good  decisions 
104  .    Explore  the  need  to  recognize  and  own  one's  choices  in  order  to  be  a 

responsible  Christian 
105.    Explain  the  role  of  conscience  formation  in  making  moral  decisions 
109.    Discuss  the  need  for  courage  and  fortitude  in  making  moral  decisions 

18  111.   Outline  how  moral  development  is  based  on  a  hierarchy  of 

motivation 

1 12.    Discuss  the  relationship  between  law  and  morality  (civil 
disobedience,  legal  but  immoral  actions) 

19  1  1  3.    Identity  basic  moral  principles 

1  14.   Apply  in  >ral  principles  to  given  situations  (cheating,  etc.) 

1 15.  Practice  making  group  and  individual  decisions  in  situations  which 
have  long-range  consequences 

1 16.  Apply  moral  principles  to  global  issues 

Self-Safety 

The  st  it  doits  will: 

20  146.    Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they  can  deal  with  it 
152.    Describe  sexual  abuse  and  learn  wavs  to  deal  with  it 

21  143.    Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it  from  correction 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  concrete  courses  of  action  to  take 
if  they  experience  it 

22  145.    Explain  the  importance  of  reporting  abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for 

self  and  others) 

149.  Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusive  or  potentially  abusive 
situations 

150.  Explain  the  consequences  of  false  reporting  of  abuse 

151 .  Understand  that  people  who  are  abused  often  become  abusive 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

The  students  will:  * 

23  I  63.   Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a  group  project  (accountability) 
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*  number  refers  to  listing  in  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  in  Volume  1,  Program  Manual 

167.  Discuss  the  value  of  using  talents,  abilities,  interests  for  the  benefit  of 
self  and  others 

168.  Explain  the  importance  of  being  of  service  to  others  without  reward 

24  164.    Explore  various  career  opportunities,  current  and  future,  including 

ministry  in  the  church 

169.  Discuss  the  need  for  deriving  satisfaction  from  work 

170.  Discuss  the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  the  inherent  value  of 
all  work 

171.  Identify  the  relationship  of  achievable  goals  to  self-knowledge  and 
self-esteem 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

The  students  will: 

25  194.    Identify  that  prolonged  use  of  drugs  will  result  in  serious  injury  to 

their  bodies  and  their  offspring  and  can  result  in  death 
195.   Identify  appropriate  support  groups  to  use  when  they  or  a  member 

of  their  family  are/is  involved  in  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
203.    Determine  that  the  need  a  person  has  for  an  addictive  substance  leads 

to  an  increased  need  for  it,  with  a  variety  of  consequences 

26  200.    Identify  and  explore  the  personal,  family  and  community  attitude  toward 

smoking,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  dangerous  drugs 

27  197.   Gain  more  knowledge  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  or  chemical 

dependency  and  its  effects 

201.  Research  the  laws  of  the  state  regarding  the  legal  age  for  drinking,  the 
ramifications  of  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  the  use  of  illegal  drugs 

28  190.    Develop  a  series  of  strategies  to  reject  a  drug,  while  maintaining  status 

with  their  peer  group 

198.  Identify  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer  groups 

199.  Make  the  moral  choice  to  remain  free  of  unhealthy  groups 

202.  Identify  the  moral  implications  of  encouraging  another  person  to  use 
cigarettes,  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

Loss 

The  students  will: 

29  266.    Explore  the  ways  in  which  life  is  affected  by  terminal  illnesses 

267.    Identify  the  moral  issues  surrounding  death  and  church  teachings  on 
euthanasia,  living  wills,  suicide,  life  support  systems,  etc. 

30  268.    Identify  the  signs  which  may  precede  suicide  and  what  action  to  take 

(check  this  one  with  an  expert  first) 


31      261.   Talk  about  what  people  do  when  someone  dies,  including  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
263.    Describe  the  stages  of  the  grieving  process 
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Lesson  1 

Topic 

Understanding  Self 'and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Tin*  students  will: 
8.  Identify  and  share  feelings  about  their 
own  strengths  and  limitations 
Describe  self  as  a  unique  reflection  of 
God 

Verify  that  the  worth  of  the  person  does 
not  just  come  from  the  physical 
Verify  that  self-acceptance  depends  on 
an  understanding  of  personal  gifts  and 
talents 

Identify  and  assess  their  interests 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Lesson  Overview 

Learning  activities  invok  e  imaging  and  expe- 
riential assessment  of  interests,  strengths  and 
limitations.  Sharing  in  small  groups  provides 
students  with  die  opportunity  and  the  expe- 
rience to  grow  in  appreciation  of  their  own 
uniqueness,  while  gaining  a  true  respect  for 
differences  in  others.  It  is  meant  to  be  an 
"awakening"  of  the  person  in  God. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Six  Areas  of  Self-Awareness  Reflec- 
tion" (Handout  #1) 

•  "Self- Awareness  Charts"  ( Handout  #2 ) 

•  "Self-Awareness  Profile  Checklist" 
(Handout  #3) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Enable  students  to  discover  and  share  their 
growth  in  awareness  of  self 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Prepare  the  students  to  engage  in  an 
affective  experience.  Say,  uSit  quietly, 
close  your  eyes  and  let  your  body  relax. 
Imagine  that  you  are  painting  a  self 
portrait  of  the  'Perfect  You/  Take  a 
moment  and  think  about  the  gifts  and 
characteristics  God  has  given  you.  Real- 
ize that  you  are  a  unique  reflection  of 
God  and  your  worth  comes  from  being 


3 


loved  by  a  loving  God.  What  are  your 
best  characteristics — things  otherpeople 
like  most  about  you?"  (Pause  and  allow 
students  to  image  in  silence). 
2.  Tell  students  to  open  their  eyes.  Ask, 

•  "If  you  could  change  one  thing  about 
your  appearance,  what  would  it  be? 

•  uIf you  could  change  one  thing  about 
your  personality,  what  would  it  be?" 

•  "Why  do  you  thinkthese  changes  would 
make  you  a  better  person?" 
Tell  the  class,  "Some  people  judge  oth- 
ers by  the  way  they  look.  That's  not  a 
good  way  to  tell  if  someone  is  a  good 
person  or  not.  Let's  talk  about  some 
characteristics  of  a  good  person  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  appearance." 
Lead  a  discussion.  It  is  important  to 
provide  a  climate  where  students  are 
free  to  risk  voicing  an  opinion. 
Distribute  "Six  Areas  of  Self- Awareness 
Reflection"  (Handout  #1 )  and  ask  stu- 
dents to  read  over  the  descriptions  of 
the  six  self-awareness  areas  listed. 
Request  the  class  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing example  of  a  student's  self-aware- 
ness profile.  Distribute  "Self- Awareness 
Charts"  (Handout  #2).  Briefly  analyze 
the  sample  profile  with  the  students. 
Tell  students  that  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  mark  their  own  sheets  shordy,  but  do 
yours  first.  (Use  your  own  life  for  a 
standard  of  comparison.  That  is,  when 
you  rate  yourself  "above  average"  in 
one  category,  you  are  saying  that  you 
are  better  in  that  area  than  you  are  in 
another.  That  means  that  you  will  have 
as  many  marks  below  average  as  above 
average.)  Share  your  sheet  with  the 
students. 

Have  students  mark  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  skill  in  each  area.  Remind 
students  to  use  their  own  lives  as  an 
average.  This  profile  exhibits  our  utal- 
cuts" — our  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Distribute  "Self- Awareness  Profile 
Checklist"  ( Handout  #3 ).  Tell  students 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
see  reasons  for  their  unique  profile.  Ask 
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Understand- 
ing Self 
and  Others 

(continued) 


them  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  situ- 
ations described  on  Handout  #3  and  to 
rank  the  choices  "1,2,  3;'  in  order  of 
preference. 

10.  Arrange  students  in  groups  of  four. 
First,  have  each  student  explain  their 
self- awareness  chart  to  the  gr<  nip,  going 
into  more  detail  on  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  categories. 

1 1 .  Next,  have  one  person  in  the  group  sit 
in  silence  while  the  others  quickly  guess 
what  that  person  chose  as  the  number 
one  choice  under  "academic."  (For  ex- 
ample, one  student  might  say,  "Andrea, 
I  thinkyoifd  write  on  'the  effects  of  the 
warming  of  the  earth'  because  you  are 
extremely  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  planet."  Someone  else  might  say, 
"Andrea,  I  think  you  would  write  on 
the  Olympics  because  you  are  a  skater 
and  vour  goal  is  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics  someday.")  After  everyone 
has  guessed,  have  the  "silent"  person 
explain  what  they  actually  put  as  num- 
ber one  and  why.  Repeat  the  process  for 
each  person  in  the  small  group. 

12.  Have  the  class  discuss  the  questions 
below. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content Qitestions: 

1.  What  does  this  exercise  say  about  our 
awareness  of  being  unique  and  special? 

2.  What  is  good  about  being  unique? 

3.  What  is  difficult  about  being  unique: 

Personalization  Qitestions: 

1 .  In  what  way( s )  are  you  a  unique  reflec- 
tion of  God? 

2.  Howdid  vou  feel  when  vou  shared  your 


good  points  and  bad  points.  Some  people 
judge  others  by  the  way  they  look.  Teenag- 
ers do  that  to  one  another  very  often.  We 
know  that  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  deter- 
mine if  someone  is  a  good  person  or  not. 
Almost  everyone  would  like  to  change  some- . 
thing  about  themselves.") 

Circle  in  your  group  of  four  and  pray 
silentlv  for  yourself  that  you  may  awaken  to 
the  God  within  you  and  to  the  beautiful 
person  God  has  made  you  to  be.  Then  briefly 
turn  to  the  person  on  your  right  and  thank 
God  in  prayer  for  one  of  the  fine  gifts  or 
characteristics  you  learned  about  that  person 
in  the  sharing  sessions  today. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Students  could  spend  some  time  writ- 
ing a  description  of  the  "Perfect  You." 
Have  students  answer  these  questions 
in  their  descriptions:  "What  would  you 
look  like?  How  would  you  act?  How 
would  you  treat  others?  What  kind  of 
personality  would  you  have?  What  could 
vou  do  in  sen-ice  to  others?  How  would 
others  treat  you?  What  kind  of  you 
would  you  be?" 

2.  Students  could  make  a  "Mystery  Box," 
putting  things  that  portray  them  inside 
and  decorating  the  outside  with  pic- 
tures that  describe  them.  For  a  follow- 
up  session,  have  students  give  you  the 
boxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
daw  During  the  class,  ask  the  class  to 
identity  each  student's  "Mystery  Box" 
and  then  have  students  affirm  the  good 
qualities  and  the  many  gifts  that  exist  in 
and  among  their  classmates. 


profile? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  sharing  your 
God-given  gifts  and  abilities? 

CLOSURE 

Summarize  what  was  learned  today  through 
class  discussion. 

(Add  the  following  remin  tors  if  they  are 
not  mentioned:  "We  spent  today  focusing 
on  each  person's  specialness.  Kaeh  one  of  us 
is  a  person  created  and  loved  by  God  and 
others  because  we  are  special  and  unique. 
Kaeh  of  us  has  characteristics  and  gifts — 
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Handout  #1  -  Lesson  1  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


SIX  AREAS  OF  SELF-AWARENESS  REFLECTION 


RELIGIOUS  COMMITMENT 

You  are  growing  in  your  faith  and  your  relationship  to  God.  You  value  what  is  right  and 
strive  to  make  good  choices,  despite  peer  pressure.  You  are  a  clear,  logical  thinker,  able 
to  set  priorities  and  long-range  goals. 

ACADEMIC 

You  like  to  study  and  learn,  you  graspthingsquickly,  you  retainfactseasily.  Youcan  apply 
what  you  learn  to  life  situations. 

ATHLETIC 

You  are  well-coordinated.  You  excel  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  etc.  You  like  to  compete; 
you  are  assertive,  but  a  good  sport.  You  are  a  team  player  and  try  to  cooperate  with 
others  so  that  everyone  can  win. 

ARTISTIC 

You  seem  to  have  an  "ear"  for  music  or  an  "eye"  for  art.  You  are  a  natural  at  drama,  etc. 
You  are  energized  by  creative  projects. 

LEADERSHIP 

You  love  to  organize  things.  You  have  a  knack  for  getting  along  with  people.  You 
manage  your  time  and  ideas  well  and  you  get  others  to  go  along  with  your  projects  and 
suggestions. 


COMMUNICATION 

You  could  sell  a  computer  to  the  Neanderthal  person.  You  come  across  well  when  you 
speak.  You  have  "charisma." 
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Handout  #2  -  Lesson  1  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


SELF-AWARENESS  CHARTS 


Self-Awareness  Chart  —  SAMPLE 
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Self-Awareness  Chart  —  YOUR  OWN 
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Handout  #3  -  Lesson  1  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


SELF-AWARENESS  PROFILE  CHECKLIST 

Imagineyourself  inthesituationsdescribed  belowand  rankyourchoices  1, 2, 3,  in  order 
of  preference. 


• 


RELIGIOUS  COMMITMENT 

You  are  attending  a  workshop  where  the  fol- 
lowing sessions  are  being  offered.  Wh  ich  do  you 
choose? 

  PEER  PRESSURE:  Teenagers  Can  Make 

Right  Choices. 

  IDENTITY:  Who  Am  I? 

  VALUES:  What  Is  Right? 

  PURPOSE:  Why  Am  I  Here? 

  SERVICE:  How  Do  I  Share  My  Time,  Tal- 

entsand  Resources  With  All  Members  of 

Society? 

  OTHER 


ACADEMIC  ABILITIES 

You  are  asked  to  write  an  article  for  the  newspa- 
per on  one  o*  the  following  subjects.  Which 
would  be  your  first,  second  and  third  choices? 

  The  folklore  of  the  Native  American 

;  ~ople. 

  The  history  of  the  world  Olympicgames. 

  Life  i.n  the  year  2020. 

  The  effects  of  the  warming  of  the  earth. 

  The  impact  of  technology  on  future 

careers. 

 OTHER  

ATHLETIC  PROWESS 

You  have  joined  a  special  interest  group  and  can 
take  your  pick  of  the  following.  Which  do  you 
choose? 

  Water  skiing 

 Touch  football 

  Chess 

  Mountain  climbing 

 Basketball 

OTHER 


CREATIVE  ARTS  TALENTS 

You  have  a  "fun  day"  off  from  school  and  the 
following  are  possible  activities.  Which  do  you 
choose? 

  Go  to  the  theater 

  Videotape  a  class  project 

  Construct  a  model 

  Attend  the  opera 

  Visit  the  art  museum 

  OTHER  


LEADERSHIP  QUALITIES 

You  have  been  chosen  to  participate  in  a  sum- 
mer service  group  in  Mexico  and  are  given  the 
following  options.  Which  do  you  choose? 

  Teach  young  people  to  play  baseball. 

  Oversee  the  construction  of  roads  in  the 

interior. 

  Tutor  children  to  learn  English. 

  Lead  tours  of  the  "ruins." 

 Work  with  the  medical  clinic  serving 

surrounding  villages. 

  OTHER  

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

You  have  five  minutes  on  TV  to  tell  the  world 
one  thing.  Which  do  you  choose? 

  How  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS. 

  How  national  programs  can  help  de- 
crease the  broadening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

  How  to  recycle  effectively  so  that  all 

Americanscan  work  togetherto  protect 
the  environment. 

  How  to  find  inner  peace. 

  How  to  appreciate  the  cultural  differ- 
ences in  our  dealings  with  others. 


OTHER 
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Lesson  2 

Topic 

Understanding  Self  and  Others 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

1.  Demonstrate  age-appropriate  self -dis- 
cipline 

5.  Understand  that  each  person  is  a  loved 

and  loving  person 
9.  Accept  compliments  and  defeat  wuh 

humility 

10.  Use  self-  talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength 

and  self-improvement 
IS.  Verily  that  a  negative  attitude  toward 

others  is  often  harmful  to  the  individual 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  reflect  on  self-discipline  and  selt  talk 
and  give  affirmation  to  each  other. 

Vocabulary 

Self-talk — the  encouragement  or  discour- 
agement a  person  gives  himself  or  herself 
about  a  situation  or  event  or  self 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "The  Case  of  the  Heartless  Pursuer  \s. 
the  daring  Coach"  (Handout  #4) 

•  "Defining  Myself  (Handout  #5) 

•  "Olympic  Theme  Song"  and  the  equip- 
ment to  play  it 

•  Bible 

•  Small  lights  (flashlights,  glow  '.ticks, 
etc. ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  reo  >gni/e  their  own  patterns 

of  self  talk. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  to  sit  quietly,  close  their 
eves  and  let  their  bodies  relax.  Tell  the 
class,  "Think  for  a  moment  and  image 
the  inner  voice  that  is  always  pushing 
voiu  that  constantly  talks  to  you.  That 
inner  voice  has  a  personality.  It  may  he 
vcrv  gruff  and  negative  or  it  may  be 


most  kind  and  p(  >sitivc.  That  inner  voice 
is  called  self-talk.  In  thcsclf-talkofsomc 
of  us  lives  a  'Heartless  Pursuer"  that 
shadow  s  our  thoughts  with  negativism 
or  a  very  'Caring  Coach'  that  fills  our 
thoughts  with  positivism.  Read  'Heart- 
less Pursuer  vs.  the  Caring  Coach'  and 
reflect  on  the  personality  that  directs 
your  self-talk." 

2.  Distribute  Handout  #4.  Give  students 
time  to  read  and  reflect. 

3.  Have  students  form  circles  of  no  more 
than  eight  people.  Hand  a  small  light 
(flashlight,  glow  stick,  etc.)  to  each 
group.  Tell  the  class  that  the  activity  will 
begin  with  the  person  holding  the  light. 
That  person  w  ill  give  a  compliment  or 
sav  something  nice  about  someone  in 
the  group  w  ithout  saying  the  person's 
name.  The  person  with  the  light  then 
hands  the  light  to  the  person  just  de- 
scribed. The  person  receiving  the  light 
does  the  same  for  someone  else  in  the 
group.  There  are  three  guidelines. 

•  Every  student  must  say  somcthingposi- 
tive. 

•  The  group  m  make  sure  that  each 
person  recei.es  the  light  at  least  once. 

•  A  person  may  receive  the  light  more 
than  once. 

4.  Him  the  room  lights.  Allow  1 0  minutes 
for  the  experience. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  did  the  experience  compare  to 
giving  and  receiving  compliments  in 
real  life? 

2.  How  does  a  person's  self  talk  affect 
their  ability  to  compliment  others  or 
accept  praise  from  others?  (If  you  feel 
secure  and  good  about  yourself*,  you 
will  be  more  likely  to  receive  compli- 
ments appropriately  and  praise  others 
more. ) 

3.  How  is  giving  and  receiving  praise  like 
brinu;in<j;  Christ's  lieju  to  someone  else? 
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4.  How  would  this  experience  have  been 
different  if  negative  statements  had  been 
made  about  others? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  How  did  you  fee!  during  this  experi- 
ence? 

2.  What  personality  does  your  self-talk 
assume — that  of  a  "Heartless  Pursuer" 
or  that  of  a  vv(  aring  Coach"? 
How  do  you  feel  giving  compliments? 
How  do  you  feel  receiving  compli- 
ments? 

Which  is  more  difficult  for  you — to  give 
or  receive  compliments?  Why? 
In  what  wav(s)  does  it  take  self-dis- 
cipline to  use  positive  self- talk?  to  give 
and  receive  compliments  appropriately? 


4. 


6. 


CLOSURE 

One  student  will  read  aloud  Matthew  5:14- 
16.  Presentacommitmentto  light  up  a  person's 
life  this  week — with  a  note,  compliment,  a 
good  deed. 

lake  time  for  silent  prayer.  Reflect  on 
God's  unconditional  love  for  you. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Use  "Defining  Myself"  ( Handout  #5  ).  Have 
students  fill  out  the  profile  independently  and 
then  share  the  results  with  a  "Caring  Coach" 
of  their  choice. 


Understand- 
ing Self 
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Handout  #4  -  Lesson  2  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  HEARTLESS  PURSUER  vs.  THE  CARING  COACH 


In  the  self-talk  of  some  of  us  lives  a  "Heartless  Pursuer" 
that  shadows  our  thoughts  with  negativism.  You  can 
recognize  the  "Heartless  Pursuer"  in  you— no  matter 
how  you  try  or  how  great  the  day  is,  it  is  never  good 
enough.  The  "Heartless  Pursuer"  in  you  always  wants 
more.  You  can  never  accept  a  compliment  or  defeat  with 
humility.  The  "Heartless  Pursuer"  in  you  does  not  think 
you  are  good  enough.  The  "Heartless  Pursuer"  rarely 
takes  time  to  comment  on  your  success,  to  reward  or 
encourage  you.  Nothing  you  do  is  ever  good  enough  and 
no  one  else  is  any  good  either. 

Now  think  back— have  you  ever  had  a  supportive 
teacher  or  a  caring  coach?  This  coach  could  have  been  a 
teacher  or  an  adult  friend.  In  the  self-talk  of  someone 
prompted  by  a  "Caring  Coach"  are  only  positive  thoughts. 
The  "Caring  Coach"  in  you  helps  you  to  learn  from  your 
mistakes  and  forgives  you  for  making  them.  You  are 
trained  to  tell  yourself  positive  things  and  not  to  blame 
yourself  for  things  you  cannot  control.  The  "Caring 
Coach"  urges  you  to  relax  and  to  like  who  you  are — to 
strive  to  be  the  very  best  that  you  can  be.  You  use  your 
positive  self-talk  as  an  aid  to  personal  strength  and 
improvement. 


C  r'6 
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LEVEL  E 


Handout  #5  -  Lesson  2  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


DEFINING  MYSELF 

Use  a  straight  line  to  connect  the  word  with  its  definition. 


OPTIMIST 


I   REALIST  j 

/ 

\  / 


I  1 

J  Someone  who  looks  at  life  in  a  practical  way,  I 
J  considering  all  the  ramifications  of  present  j 
I  situations  and  future  decisions.  J 

I  1 

■  ■ 

■  Someone  with  vision,  who  looks  at  life  as  how  ■ 
I  it  might  be,  rather  than  how  it  actually  is.  This  I 

■  person  believes  he  or  she  can  help  create  a  ■ 

■  better  world.  ■ 


Someone  who  believes  and  feelsthat  things  in 
life  are  going  very  well  and  probably  will 
continue  to  go  well  in  the  future. 


IDEALIST 


Someone  who  believes  and  feels  that  things 
1 1  are  going  poorly  and  will  probably  continueto 
j  go  poorly  in  the  future. 

I  


i 


Put  an  X  on  the  line  to  generally  indicate  your  degree  of  optimism  or  pessimism, 
your  realism  or  idealism.  Share  this  profile  with  a  "Caring  Coach." 


Pessimist  t 


.•Optimist 


Realist  • 


_•_  Idealist 
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Lesson 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 


Lesson  3 

Topic 

Courtesy  and  Respect  for  Others 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  mil: 

20.  Recognize  through  words  and  actions 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  each  one  of  us 

28.  Show  respect  for  those  in  uithorityand 
recognize  they  may  disagree  with  them 
at  times 

34.  Show  patience  with  behaviors  of  the 
elderly 

35.  Provide  sen  ice  to  the  parish  and  com- 
munity 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  show  respect  for  others,  especially 
their  parents,  when  they  "respect  themselves." 
Through  a  "netting  experience/'  they  define 
their  call  to  give  service  to  others  in  the 
community,  especially  the  elderly. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Large,  strong  net  (at  least  4'  \  6';  avail- 
able in  Army/Navv  stores) 

•  String,  pencil  anu  istruction  paper 
fish,  with  a  hole  punched  in  it,  for  each, 
student 

•  Bible 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

I  .cad  the  students  to  realize  that  thrc  nigh  their 
words  and  actions,  they  witness  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  in  them. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Brainstorm  with  students  in  a  large 
group  discussion  some  community  ser- 
vice projects  in  which  they  can  engage 
individually  and  as  a  group.  Be  sure  to 
include  some  interaction  with  the  eld- 
erly— in  their  homes,  in  the  parish  or 
school — or  shut-ins. 

2.  List  all  possibilities  on  the  chalkboard. 
Categorize  and  prioritize  them.  Leave 
the  list  on  the  board  for  later  use. 


4. 


Stretch  out  the  net  in  the  middle  of  the 
classroom.  Ask  for  a  student  to  volun- 
teer to  lie  on  top  of  the  net.  Then  ask 
another  student  to  lift  that  person,  us- 
ing the  net.  Let  them  struggle  before 
suggesting  they  ask  others  to  help.  (If 
you  have  a  large  group,  you  can  add 
another  person  in  the  net.)  Make  sure 
the  students  keep  safety  in  mind  as  they 
lift  their  friends  in  the  net.  Let  them 
have  lots  of  fun  and  laughs. 
Read  aloud  Mark  1:14-20. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qitcstions: 

1.  How  was  our  "net  experience"  like 
being  fishers  of  men  and  women? 

2.  How  does  this  experience  demonstrate 
one's  need  for  others,  as  well  as  our 
responsibility  to  serve  others? 

3.  Simon,  Andrew,  James  and  John  rec- 
ognized Jesus  as  an  authority.  Did  they 
respect  him?  (Yes,  or  they  would  not 
have  followed  him. ) 

4.  Did  they  always  agree  with  him?  (No, 
they  slept  when  he  prayed,  Simon  de- 
nied him  three  times,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Qitcstions: 

1.  How  did  you  feel  during  this  experi- 
ence? 

2.  f  low  do  your  feelings  about  Christian 
witness  compare  to  the  early  disciples? 

3.  How  do  you  show  respect  for  author- 
ity? Even  when  you  disagree  with  au- 
thority? 

CLOSURE 

"Take  a  string,  pencil  and  a  construction  paper 
fish.  Write  on  the  fish  the  name  of  an  elderly 
person  with  whom  you  want  to  share  "the 
good  news  from  Cod."  Explain  what  you 
want  to  say  and  do  to  witness  and  serve  that 
person  in  a  special  way. 

Discuss:  What  are  some  oft  he  things  it  wiil 
be  important  to  remember  as  we  witness  to 
and  serve  the  elderly?  (The  many  girts  the 
elderly  have,  their  wisdom,  the  need  to  be 
patient  when  they  can't  remember,  etc. ) 
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LEVEL  E 


Lesson 

3 


Put  the  string  through  your  fish.  Listen  as 
t«  u  teacher  reads  aloud  from  scripture,  and,  as 
yoi:7c  called,  tie  your  fish  to  the  net. 

.Read  aloud  Mark  LI  6.  Pause  and  call 
two  students  to  come  tow  ard  the  net.  Con 
tinuc  reading  Mark  1:17,  "Come,  follow 
me. ..and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  |  and 
women)."  Then  have  them  bring  two  more 
students  to  tic  their  fish  to  the  net.  Instruct  the 
students  who  have  tied  their  fish  to  the  net  to 
keep  going  back  for  more  students  to  tie  their 
fish  to  the  net .  Y<  >u  may  want  to  sing  a  fav<  )rite 
song  while  the  group  finishes  tying  all  the  fish 
to  the  net. ) 


Once  all  the  fish  are  tied  to  the  net,  gather 
around  the  net  as  a  group  and  hold  it  in  your 
hands.  Discuss  what  the  net  looks  like  now 
with  all  the  fish  tied  to  it.  Pray  aloud  for  youi* 
elderly  person,  if  you  wish. 

(Say  that  you  will  conclude  the  prayer,  i 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Ask  students  to  plan  a  group  sen-ice  project  in 
which  they  can  witness  to  others  the  Christ  in 
them  through  their  words  and  actions. 
Through  consensus,  choose  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions li-.ted  on  the  chalkboard. 


Courtesy 
and  Respect 
for  Others 

(continued) 
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Lesson  4 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

58.  Explain  how  friendship  is  a  two-way 
relationship 

60.  Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
build  a  good  relationship  (honesty,  re- 
sponsibility, etc. ) 

62.  Understand  that  love  relationships  need 
not  be  physically  sexual 

Lesson  Overview 

Students,  through  individual  reflection  and 
classroom  discussion,  explore  the  relation- 
ships thev  have  de\ eloped  with  their  own 
friends  and  discover  the  loving  aspects  of 
friendship  and  appropriateness  of  physical  in- 
timacy. 

Basic  Information 

In  all  friendships  there  arc  good  times  and 
hard  times  and  friends  stand  by  one  another 
during  all  of  these  times.  Sometimes  friend- 
ships evolve  and  change  because  of  choices 
individuals  make  or  because  of  circumstances 
in  which  people  find  themselves.  Kvcry  person 
has  the  abilitv  to  choose  their  friends,  based  on 
the  qualities  they  possess. 

Vocabulary 

Friendship — the  rclationshipbctween  people 
which  reflects  their  common  interests,  experi- 
ences and  affection 
Intimate — most  private  and  personal 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Thinking  About  Friendship"  (Hand- 
out #6) 

•  Chalkboard  and  chalk  or  butcher  paper 
and  marker 

•  Bible 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  through  a  discussion  about 
human  relationships  and  monitor  students" 
completion  of  a  reflective  handout. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  students  to  think  of  a  good  friend. 
Then,  have  them  share  their  answers  t<  > 
the  question,  "What  is  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  your  friend  has?*" 

2.  Accept  and  record  the  answers  on  the 
butcher  paper  or  chalkboard  for  future 
reference. 

3.  Discuss  the  qualities  which  make  good 
friendships.  Be  sure  to  include  the  con- 
cept that  friendship  is  a  two-way  rela- 
tionship. 

4.  Have  students  complete  "Thinking 
About  Friendship"  (Handout  #6)  re- 
flectively and  individually. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  positive  qualities  make  good 
friendships?  Identify  what  actions  indi- 
cate a  person  possesses  each  quality 
named. 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  friendships  be- 
tween girls  and  boys?  If  so,  what  are 
they?  Why  would  it  be  important  to 
respect  them? 

3.  What  are  some  qualities  girls  or  boys 
bring  to  friendships? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  friend- 
ships between  boys  and  girls? 

5.  We  often  think  of  girl-boy  relationships 
as  romantic  ones.  Do  they  have  to  be? 

6.  Hoes  a  love  relationship  need  to  be 
physically  sexual? 

7.  What  are  ways  that  people  show  their 
affection  for  their  friends? 

8.  What  is  appropriate  for  a  young  child? 

9.  What  is  appropriate  at  your  age? 


Personalisation  Questions: 

1.  How  do  you  feci  about  your  friend- 
ships? 

2.  Ho  they  help  you  to  become  the  best 
person  you  can  be? 

3.  Ho  you  want  them  tor 

4.  What  did  Jesus  have  to  say  about  friend- 
ships? 

5.  Are  your  friendships  healthy  ones? 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  I  ncc  >rporate  this  lessc  >n  into  a  paralit  urgy 
or  religion  lesson  by  using  the  biblical 
citation  as  a  jumping-otF point. 

2.  Have  students  write  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

3.  Have  students  create  friendship  ban- 
ners or  posters,  along  the  lines  of  a 
familv  crest. 


Lessor 
A 

i 

Friendship 

(continued) 
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CLOSURE 

Read  John  1 5:9- 1 7S "A  Disciple's  Love,  Love 
One  Another."  Reflect,  in  writing,  on  the 
scripture. 
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Handout  #6  -  Lesson  4  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


THINKING  ABOUT  FRIENDSHIP 

Part  A:  Think  about  a  friend  you've  had  or  oneyou  have  now.  What  are  important 
factors  in  your  friendship?  Check  off  the  ones  important  to  you  and  list 
three  more  on  your  own. 

loyalty 

humor   justice-seeking 

peacefulness 

adventuresome  playfulness 

trustworthiness 

warmhearted  loving 

Your  ideas: 

Part  B:  Think  about  the  ways  people  showthatthey  care  for  one  another.  How  do 
you  show  affection?  Here  is  a  list  of  some  ways  and  a  place  for  you  to 
respond. 

•    play  sport*  +~  jether 

•   talk/listen  to  one  another 

•    spend  time  together 

•    share  a  hug 

•    shake  hands 

•    show  loyalty  when  your  friend  isn't 

•    talk  on  the  telephone 

around 

Your  response: 

^  0  #i 
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Lesson  5 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

59.  Distinguish  between  close  friends  and 
exclusive  relationships  (cliques) 

61.  Kxamine  the  power  of  peer  pressure 
and  its  effects  on  their  personal  devel- 
opment 

63.  Verify  that  not  all  friendships  arc  per- 
manent or  exclusive 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  evaluate  the  power  of  peer  pressure, 
cliques  and  other  exclusive  relationships  th- 
reading or  viewing  excerpts  from  "West  Side 
Story''  and  responding  lo  them. 

Basic  Information 

People  have  a  natural  need  to  belong  to  a 
group.  That  is  the  social  nature  of  the  human 
person.  If  that  need  becomes  exaggerated, 
exclusive  and/or  manipulative,  t  he  effects  can 
hurt  young  people. 

Vocabulary 

Clique    a  small,  cxclusiu  group  of  people 
Peer  pressure- -  the  power  that  a  person's 
friends  haw  over  his  or  her  choices 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Rook  or  video  of  "West  Side  Story" 
(options  might  be  Romeo  and  Jnliethy 
Shakespeare  or  The  Outsiders  by  S.K. 
Hinton  i 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLK 
Obtain  a  copy  of' the  book  or  the  video  of 
"West  Side  Story"  to  preview  and  read  or 
show  excerpts  to  the  students. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Refore  viewing  clips  from  the  video, 
have  students  give  their  impressions  of 
or  share  information  they  haw  regard- 
ing gang  affiliation  and  violence.  Pre- 


pare students  for  the  music  and  cos- 
tumes shown  in  the  film.  Ask  students 
to  view  the  video,  looking  for  ways  that 
the  young  people  were  hurt  by  their 
peer  relationships.  You  may  ask  that  the 
students  keep  notes  of  these  occur- 
rences. 

2 .  Read  ( >r  show  excerpts  fr< >m  the  b< >< )k  <  >r 
video. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  groups  were  there  in  this  video? 

2.  What  happened  to  the  members  of  the 
gangs? 

3.  How  were  people  encouraged  to  join 
the  gangs: 

4.  What  purpose  did  the  gangs  serve? 

5.  What  were  some  examples  of  peer  pres- 
sure in  "West  Side  Story"? 

6.  What  were  the  ctfects? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  clique 
and  a  gang? 

X.  Why  do  people  feel  a  need  to  join  these 
groups? 

{).  What  were  the  permanent  relationships 
in  "West  Side  Story"? 

Personalization  Questions; 

1.  What  arc  your  experiences  with  exclu- 
sive cliques  or  gangs? 

2.  Are  they  healthy  friendships?  Why  or 
win  not? 

3.  What  relationships  are  permanent  in 
your  life? 

4.  What  effect solo  your  peers  haw  on  your 
choices? 

5.  What  would  you  say  to  a  person  who 
wants  to  be  in  a  gang?  Why? 

CLOSURE 

Write  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  peer 
press u re  on  t h e  t een a gers  re p re se nt ed  in  "West 
Side  Story." 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

l/se  one  of  the  other  suggested  options  in 
"Suggested  Materials"  to  explore  further  the 
issues  in  this  lesson. 


Friendship 
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Lesson  6 


Family 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

77;r  students  will: 

84.  Support  peers  when  problems  result 
from  different  family  lifestyles 

85.  Appreciate  the  efforts  of  parents  and 
guardians  w  ho  are  trying  to  maintain 
their  relationship  w  ith  the  child  in  the 
new  family  situation 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  a  variety  of  strategies  to  support 
a  friend  who  has  a  conflict  centering  around 
lifestyle  issues. 

Basic  Information 

Families  are  different  in  size,  content  and  in 
the  ways  they  cany  out  their  lives.  There  also 
are  differences  in  traditional,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, religious  and  lifestyle  aspects  between 
one  family  and  the  next.  Young  people  can 
support  their  friends  during  times  of  family 
stress. 

Vocabulary 

Lifestyle — the  typical  w  ay  of  life  for  an  indi- 
vidual, group  or  culture 
AsvSociating — j(  )ining  with  an<  >t her,  as  a  a  >m  - 
panion 

Suggested  Materials 

•  fctRole-Plaving  Situations"  (Handout 
#7) 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

Role-play  the  situations  on  "Role  Playing 
Situations"  ( Handout  #7 ).  ( 'all  f<  >rv<  >luntcers 
to  play  the  pails.  (Other  issues  may  become 
entangled,  so  make  certain  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  support  of  the  friend,  whatever  the 
family  decision  is.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  can  a  person  support  a  friend 
when  there  are  problems  at  home:  i  He 
there  for  them,  listen  to  them,  do  things 
with  them,  etc. ) 

2.  Does  support  alw  ays  mean  you  agree 
with  a  person?  Explain.  (No,  being 
honest  with  a  friend  is  more  important 
than  always  agreeing  with  them. ) 

3.  How  can  you  support  a  person  and 
disagree  with  them  at  the  same  timer 
(Honesty  can  he  support.) 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  Clan  you  appreciate  the  lifestyle  difler 
ences  between  your  family  and  your 
friends'  families: 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  diflerences? 

3.  How  can  you  support  your  friend  when 
the  familv  is  under  stress? 


CLOSURE 

F(  trnuilate  several  ways  to  supp<  hi  y<  >ur  friends 
under  similar  circumstances. 

( Record  the  responses  on  butcher  paper  to 
display  or  have  stuJcnts  journal  about  this 
issue.) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

facilitate  student  role- playing  scenarios  where 
family  members  haw  a  conflict  and  the  sup- 
port for  peers  is  invited  or  needed.  Prior  to  this 
lesson,  students  need  to  be  briefed  in  role- 
playing  techniques  and  audience  behavior. 
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Handout  #7  -  Lesson  6  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


ROLE-PLAYING  SITUATIONS 

Situation  #1 

You  have  a  friend  whose  family  is  dealing  with  a  financial  problem.  The  members 
of  the  family  are: 

Dad,  who  has  recently  lost  his  job 

Fred,  a  freshman  in  a  Catholic  high  school 

Ted,  a  seventh  grader  in  a  Catholic  grade  school 

Dad,  a  microcomputertechnician,  isnot  permanentlyoutof  work,  butfinancesare 
tight.  One  of  the  boys  wil!  not  be  able  to  go  on  the  class  trip  and  there  will  be  no 
birthday  or  Christmas  pr<  sents. 

How  would  you  suppor  your  friend  through  this  situation?  From  your  point  of 
view,  how  are  the  adul  s  trying  to  maintain  their  relationship  with  your  friend? 

Situation  #2 

You  have  a  friend  whose  family  has  just  split  up  due  to  the  divorce  and  impending 
marriages  of  the  parents.  The  members  of  the  family  are: 

Mom  and  Woodrow  Dad  an<  Jennifer  Julie,  your  friend 

Julie  wili  be  spending  lots  of  time  with  both  parents  and  their  newly  formed 
families.  One  parent,  Mom,  will  be  moving  to  the  other  side  of  town,  so  you  will 
only  see  your  friend  at  school  or  when  special  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
transportation.  Julie  likes  her  step-parents  moderately  well,  but  thinks  that  they 
expecttoo  much  fromherand  she  really  wishes  that  she  could  just  stay  in  one  place. 

How  would  you  support  your  friend  through  this  situation?  From  your  point  of 
view,  how  are  the  adults  trying  to  maintain  their  relationship  with  your  friend? 

Situation  #3 

You  have  a  friend  who  has  a  very  difficult  time  getting  along  with  his  family.  The 
family  members  are: 

Mom  Grandmother  and  Grandfather         Randolph,  your  friend 

Randolph  and  his  mother  are  not  getting  along.  She  wants  him  to  be  a  better 
student.  He's  not  interested  in  school,  but  he  is  interested  in  music.  His  grandpar- 
ents can't  stand  his  choice  of  music. 

How  would  you  support  your  friend  through  this  situation?  From  your  point  of 
view,  how  are  the  adults  trying  to  maintain  their  relationship  with  your  friend? 
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Lesson  7 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

Ujc  students  will: 

86.  Describe  howonc's  model  ofparenting 
may  be  influenced  by  one's  ow  n  expe- 
riences 

87.  Recognize  thai  some  people  w  ill  choose 
to  make  their  family  in  a  religious  com- 
munity or  as  an  ordained  minister 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discover  by  interviewing  a  family 
member  that  models  of  parenting  are  impor- 
tant to  learning  bow  to  parent.  (This  lesson 
v.  iiS  u.1".?:  cv  w\es\iom  since  st  udents  need  time 
d  do  interviews  at  home  before  concluding 
the  L'ssoiv  i 

Basic  Information 

Families  have  a  rich  heritage  of  passing  on 
traditions,  characteristics  and  learned  behav- 
iors from  one  generation  to  another  through 
parent -child  relationships. 

Vocabulary 

Model — an  example  c  >f  a  w  ay  something  might 
be  done 

Religious  community — a  group  of  sisters, 
brothers  or  priests  who  work  and/or  live 
together 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Family  Parenting  Traditions"  (  Hand- 
out #8) 

•  Small  poster  paper  for  each  pair  of 
students 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  to  accommodate  a  variety  of 
family  settings  and  to  respect  familv  \ allies. 
Invite  a  priest,  brother  or  sister  to  visit  w  ith  the 
class  and  describe  how  thev  live  as  a  famiK  . 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  the  class,  "Do  you  have  a  family 
heirloom,  tradition  or  crait?  Do  you 
have  something  that  w  as  given  to  you 
or  your  family  by  your  ancestors?1"  F'x- 
plain,  "It  could  be  something  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry  or  a  set  of  dishes,  but  it 
aiso  could  be  your  hair  color  or  the  w  ay 
you  celebrate  Christmas."  Ask,  "Are 
there  traditions  in  your  family  that  will 
help  you  to  be  a  good  parent?" 

2.  Share  a  parenting  tradition  passed  on  by 
your  parents.  For  example,  good  listen- 
ing skills  that  one  parent  might  possess 
or  being  given  an  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture by  being  read  ro  as  a  voting  child. 

3.  Allow  students  to  share  their  experi- 
ences. Lead  students  in  a  discussion 
about  t  he  parents'  or  guardians"  role  as 
a  model  for  prayer,  handling  conflicts 
and  establishing  traditions  in  the  family. 

4.  Ask  a  priest,  brother  or  sister  to  visit  the 
class  and  share  how  they  live  family  life 
and  how  they  share  tradition.  If  a  stu- 
dent in  the  class  has  a  relative  who  is  a 
priest,  brot  her  or  sister,  it  might  be  nice 
to  ask  them  to  come  to  class,  if  it  is 
feasible 

5.  Distribute  "Family  Parenting  Tradi- 
tions" ( Handout  #8 ).  Students  should 
rill  out  their  section  of  the  handout  and 
then  take  the  sheet  home  to  interview 
their  parents  or  guardians. 

6 .  After  the  interviews  are  completed,  con  - 
limn,  rlie  lesson  in  the  next  session  with 
"Processing  the  Experience."" 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  people  learn  to  be  parents  or 
guardians?  i  From  theirparents  or  guard- 
ians, from  w  atching  friends"  parents  or 
guardians,  etc.  i 

2.  What  things  can  people  do  to  prepai  d 
themselves  lor  parent  hood?  ( ,\  iakegood 
choices  now ,  resolve  conflicts  honcstlv 
now,  learn,  pray,  observe  good  families, 
choose  a  good  marriage  partner,  etc. ) 


LEVEL  E 


3.  What  kinds  of  parenting  traditions  are 
passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion? 

Pcnonalization  Qxicstions: 

1 .  What  traditions  in  your  family  will  help 
you  to  become  a  good  parent: 

2.  How  will  you  pass  these  on  to  your 
familv  when  vou  are  an  adult? 


CLOSURE 

In  pairs,  list  qualities  of  good  family  life  and 
choose  one  to  illustrate  on  a  small  poster. 


Family 

(continued) 
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Hi^dout  #8  -  Lesson  7  (Level  Ef  Part  1) 


FAMILY  PARENTING  TRADITIONS 

You  will  be  interviewing  a  family  member  to  find  out  more  about  the  family 
parenting  traditions  you  discussed  in  class.  When  you  fill  in  the  chart  below,  try  to 
interview  your  own  parent(s)  or  guardian(s)  or  another  adult  member  who  can  tell 
you  something  about  the  parenting  traditions  passed  along  in  your  family. 


How  does  your  parent  or  guardian  help  you  to: 


Pray 


Handle  Conflicts 


Establish  Traditions 


Your  answer: 


Family  member's 
answer: 


LEVEL  E 
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Lesson  8 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  mil: 

88.  Demonstrate  ways  to  initiate  family 
dialogue 

89.  Seek  and  value  the  advice  of  parents 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  prioritize  a  list  of  communication 
skills,  and,  in  small  groups,  try  out  a  formula 
for  good  communication. 

Basic  Information 

Some  young  people  have  a  difficult  time 
communicating  with  their  parentis )  or 
guardian(s);  some  find  it  easy.  Adolescents 
can  avoid  some  of  life's  pitfalls  by  seeking  their 
parents'  advice.  It  is  important  to  have  good 
communication  skills  in  order  to  communi- 
cate effectively  in  a  family. 

Vocabulary 

Family  dialogue — the  give-and-take  discus- 
sion in  any  family  setting 
Advice — opinion  given  as  to  what  to  do; 
counsel 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Effective  Communication  Skills" 
{ Handout  #9 ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove communication  skills  by  reviewing  and 
practicing  good  communication  skills. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "Who  in  the  class  plays  on  a  team?" 
Saw  'imagine  w  hat  it  would  be  like  if 
you  didn't  communicate  w  ell  with  one 
another."  Ask,  "Why  is  it  important  to 
have  effective  communication  among 
team  members?" 


2.  Tell  the  class,  4it  is  important  to  have 
g(  )od  communication  skills  in  any  group 
and  especially  important  in  more  inti- 
mately connected  groups  who  work, 
live  or  play  together.  You  can  become 
better  at  communicating  with  family- 
members  by  analyzing  your  skills  and 
practicing  them," 

3.  Brainstorm  communication  skills.  After 
brainstorming,  you  may  want  to  sepa- 
rate listening  skills  and  speaking  skills. 
Be  sure  such  skills  as  active  listening, 
clarification, eye  contact,  body  language, 
riming  of  conversation,  stating  your 
point  of  view-  clearly  and  asking  for 
advice  are  included. 

4.  Distribute  "Effective  Communication 
Skills"  (Handout  #9).  In  small  groups, 
have  students  analyze  the  meaning  of 
these  skills  bv  cooperatively  cartooning 
an  example  of  skilled  and  unskilled  use 
of  communication  techniques. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qtiestions: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  a  skilled 
communicator?  (So  the  messages  you 
send  are  clear  and  the  ones  you  receive 
are  understood  accurately.) 

2.  How  can  a  person  improve  their  com- 
munication skills?  (By  practicing  them 
at  all  times.) 

3.  Whai  are  some  techniques  people  can 
use  to  improve  their  communication: 

4.  What  happens  when  people  communi- 
cate in  an  unskilled  way?  (Contusion, 
misunderstanding,  mistrust  can  take 
over. ) 

5.  What  value  is  there  in  asking  parent!  s) 
or  guardian(s)  for  advice: 

6.  What  are  some  effective  ways  of  asking 
for  advice? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  can  you  let  your  parentis)  or 
guardian(s)  know  that  you  value  their 
advice? 

2.  How  can  you  initiate  dialogue  with 
your  parent's)  or  guardian(s)? 


Family 
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Lesson 

8  * 


Family 

(continued) 


CLOSURE 

Share  the  cartoons  you  have  created  and  then 
we  will  display  them  as  visual  reminders  of  the 
lesson.  Try  just  one  of  the  techniques  dis- 
cussed with  your  parents  or  guardians  at  home 
and  report  back  to  the  class  on  their  feedback 
and  reaction. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Have  students  choose  to  use  one  of  the 
skills  as  a  family  project. 

2.  Have  students  investigate  the  differ- 
ences in  communication  norms  in  dif- 
ferent cultures.  Have  the  students  re- 
port or  demonstrate  for  the  class. 


38 
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Handout  #9  -  Lesson  8  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


BERiC 


EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Make  a  cartoon  to  show  how  these  communication  factors  work  together  to  ease 
skilled  communication  between  people. 


Active  listening 
Establishing  eye  contact 
Seeking  input 
Talking  about  it  later 
Clarifying 
Body  language 


Restating  the  message 
Stating  your  point  of  view 
Asking  advice 
Timing 

Identifying  the  problem 


Then  make  another  cartoon  which  shows  unskilled  communication  in  the  same 
situation. 

Here  are  some  ideas.  You  can  also  think  of  your  own. 

•  You've  asked  your  mom  for  a  little  extra  spending  money  the  day  before 
payday. 

•  You  need  advice  about  how  to  tell  a  friend  he's  being  too  pushy. 

•  You  want  to  have  help  with  a  big  science  project. 


c 
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Lessons 

9-12 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Lessons  9-12 

Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

77/f  students  will: 

Lesson  9 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  parr  of 
God's  creation 

29 1 .  Demonstrate  'espect  for  their  own  bod- 
ies and  those  of  others 

306.  Discuss  the  various  functions  of  the 
body 

Lesson  10 

292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 

307.  Learn  about  the  act  of  reproduction  in 
humans 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to 
church's  teaching  about  li*^  and  pro- 
creation 

Lesson  1 1 

293.  Develop  skills  to  integrate  their  devel- 
oping sexuality  into  their  personal  and 
interpersonal  lives 

299.  Appreciate  the  need  to  express  openly 
and  honestly  questions  relating  to  their 
developing  sexuality 

31 1.  Learn  how  to  deal  with  psychosexuai 
changes,  such  as  masturbation,  wet 
dreams,  sexual  impulses,  etc.,  without 
guilt 


Lesson  12 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue, 
aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

3 1 2.  Examine  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 

premarital  sexual  activity 
31  3.  Relate  church's  teaching  on  artificial 

contraception 

Suggested  Materials 

Teaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guidelines 
differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 


Lessons 

13-15 


Lessons  13-15 

Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

11)c  students  will: 

Lesson  13 

342.  Describe  in  accurate  and  sensitive  terms 
w  hat  it  is  like  to  have  AIDS 

343 .  Reflect  on  the  pain  of  persons  who  have 
the  AIDS  virus  and  on  the  trauma 
experienced  by  their  families 

344.  Respond  to  any  prejudice  or  alienation 
show  n  to  persons  with  the  AIDS  virus, 
with  a  sense  of  conviction  and  compas- 
sion 


Lesson  15 

336.  Describe  the  body's  immune  system 
and  its  destruction  by  the  AIDS  vims 
(HIV) 

340.  IdentifA'tburwaystheAIDSvirus(HIV) 
is  transmitted  and  prevented 

349.  State  that  AIDS  is  technically  not  a 
specific  disease,  but  a  syndrome  or  con- 
dition caused  by  HIV  infection 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  for  these  three  lessons  can 
be  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educational 
Approach  to  HIW  published  by  NCKA,  1992. 


HIV/AIDS 


Lesson  14 

345.  Learn  about  testing  for  HIV  infection 

346.  Define  and  explain  Human  Immuno- 
deficiency Virus  (HIV) 

347.  Explain  the  potential  stages  of  HIV 
infection 

34cS.  Identity  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
HIV  infection 


r  />  q 
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Lesson  16 


Stress 

Management 


Topic 

Stress  Management 

Student  Objectives 

IJjc  students  will: 

12 1.  Identify  the  role  that  stress  plays  in 
everyone**  life 

123.  Develop  the  means  of  dealing  with 
stress,  e.g.,  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
dialogue,  prayer,  meditation 

1 24.  Practice  using  positive  se  f-talk  in  deal- 
ing with  stress 

125.  Identify  how  being  a  person  of  faith  can 
help  one  deal  with  stress 

126.  Recognize  the  need  to  put  things  in 
perspective 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  identify  a  variety  of  means  ofdcaling 
with  stress  by  finding  appropriate  examples 
and  exploring  how  faith  can  reliev  e  stress. 

Basic  Information 

Stress  is  a  natural  part  of  everyone's  life.  We 
experience  stress  just  by  going  through  our 
daily  routines.  Kxtra  stress  can  be  caused  bv 
changes,  pressure  exerted  by  friends,  familv 
and  teachers.  People  of  faith  have  some  advan- 
tages when  it  comes  to  coping  with  stress 
because  faith  helps  them  to  put  the  stress  into 
perspective  and  provides,  through  prayer,  a 
method  of  dealing  with  it. 

Vocabulary 

Perspective — seeing  the  relevant  data  in  a 
meaningful  way 

Stress — physical,  mental,  emotional  strain  or 
tension 

Peer  pressure — the  power  that  a  person's 
friends  have  ov  er  her  or  his  choices 
Faith — trust  or  confidence  in  Clod 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Overhead  transparencies  of  **AVavs  to 
Deal  with  Stress"  (Attachment  A)  and 
"Stressful  Events  for  Teenagers"  (At- 
tachment B ) 


•  "Stressed  Out?"  and  collage  directions 
(Handout  #10) 

•  Periodicals  to  use  in  making  collages 

•  Background  paper  for  collages 

•  Glue  or  adhesive 

•  Markers 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Serve  asa  model  by  sharing  the  positive  means 
one  employs  in  dealing  with  stress  in  one's 
own  life.  Provide  a  process  to  help  students 
deal  with  stress  in  a  teenager's  life. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  class,  "Have  you  ever  heard  the 
expression  'stressed  out'?  What  experi- 
ences do  you  have  with  being  under 
stress?  What  kinds  of  stress  are  there?" 
Allow  for  student  response  to  each 
question. 

2.  Make  a  list  of"  the  kinds  of  stress  that 
young  adults  experience  on  the  chalk- 
board or  on  chart  paper  and  categorize 
them.  Use  the  transparency,  ''Stressful 
Kvents"  (Attachment  B)  to  assist  stu- 
dents if  necessary. 

3.  Then  discuss  with  students  ways  one 
might  choose  to  deal  with  stress  intel- 
lectually. Use  the  transparency,  "Ways 
to  Deal  with  Stress"  ( Attachment  A ),  or 
include  information  from  it.  Discuss 
each  item  with  the  class,  saving,  for 
example,  "One  way  of  dealing  with 
stress  is  to  put  things  into  perspective. 
What  does  that  mean  to  your"  Allow 
students  to  respond. 

4.  Then  outline  other  ways  to  deal  with 
stress:  exercise,  good  nutrition,  talking 
about  it,  prayer,  positive  self-talk  and 
meditation.  Have  students  give  specific 
examples  of  ways  t  hey  can  use  each  of 
these. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Qticslions: 

1 .  What  is  stress? 

2.  What  ways  do  people  of  faith  deal  with 
eveiyday  stress?  With  unusual  stress? 
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3.  How  docs  exercise  and  good  nutrition 
help  a  person  deal  with  stress? 

4.  f  low  can  positive  self-talk  and  Miking 
about  stress  help  a  person  to  deal  with 
it? 

5.  How  can  prayer  or  meditation  help  a 
person  deal  with  stress? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  are  some  things  in  your  life  that 
are  stressful? 

2.  What  methods  do  you  use  to  deal  with 
stress? 

3.  Is  your  faith  helpful  to  you  when  deal- 
ing with  stress?  How  is  it  helpful? 

4.  'l  ake  a  few  minutes  right  now  to  use 
positive  self-talk  about  the  stress  cur- 
rently in  vour  life. 


CLOSURE 

Distribute  "Stressed  Out?"  (Handout  #10). 
Make  a  collage  with  pictures  (from  periodi- 
cals) which  illustrate  all  the  ways  of  dealing 
with  stress  that  you  have  studied.  Make  sure  to 
caption  each  of  the  components  of  the  collage 
to  make  clear  how  it  is  stress-reducing. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Invite  a  guest  speaker  to  class  to  discuss 
stress  reduction  ( e.g.,  a  physician,  recre- 
ation center  director  or  physical  educa- 
tion instructor). 

2.  Discuss unhealthful waysofdealingwith 
stress  as  a  precursor  to  lessons  on  sub- 
stance abuse  awareness. 


Stress 
Management 

(continued) 
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Attachment  A  -  Lesson  16  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


WAYS  TO  DEAL  WITH  STRESS 

ft'  PUT  THINGS  INTO  PERSPECTIVE 

'ft  RECOGNIZE  THE  STRESS 

*  PRAY 

•ft  EXAMINE  IT 

*  EXPLORE  THE  OPTIONS 
'ft  MAKE  DECISIONS 

ft  STAY  POSITIVE 

'ft  RELAX 


Attachment  B  -  Lesson  16  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


STRESSFUL  EVENTS  FOR  TEENAGERS 

«  CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

*  CHANGE  IN  FAMILY 

*  DEATH  OF  A  FAMILY  MEMBER  OR  CLOSE  FRIEND 

«  SERIOUS  ILLNESS  OF  FAMILY  MEMBER  OR  CLOSE  FRIEND 

*  WAR,  CONFLICT 

*  VICTIM  OF  CRIME 

«  PROGRESS  REPORTS  AND  REPORT  CARDS 

«  PHYSICAL,  EMOTIONAL  CHANGES 

■*  TESTS 

«  PEER  PRESSURE 

«  FAMILY  STRESS 

I  J  7 
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Handout  #10  -  Lesson  16  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


STRESSED  OUT? 

WHAT  ARE  WAYS  TO  DEAL  WITH  STRESS? 

There  are  many  healthy  ways  of  dealing  with  stress.  Among  these  are: 

•  Exercise 

•  Good  nutrition 

•  Maintaining  a  positive  outlook 

•  Prayer 

•  Meditation 

•  Talking  out  problems 

•  Analyzing  and  taking  action  in  certain  situations 

Make  a  collage  by  cutting  out  of  periodicals  pictures  which  illustrate  all  th? 
ways  which  you  have  studied  that  deal  with  stress.  Make  sure  to  caption  each 
of  the  components  of  the  collage  to  make  clear  how  it  is  stress-reducing. 
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Lesson  17 


Topic 

Time  Management 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

134.  Place  in  a  hierarchy  activities  related  to 
family,  school,  recreation,  socialization 
and  religion 

1 35.  Create  a  monthly  schedule 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  evaluate  and  prioritize  their  activities 
and  create  a  monthly  schedule. 

Basic  Information 

People's  lives  seem  to  be  getting  increasingly 
more  complex,  even  as  technology  becomes 
more  sophisticated.  Often ,  families  have  many 
stressors  in  the  form  of  commitments  outside 
the  home.  Students  need  to  know  that  they 
have  choices  to  make  now  and  later  in  life  as 
adults  about  the  ways  they  may  choose  to 
spend  their  time.  They  need  to  set  priorities, 
just  as  their  adult  role  models  do.  Many 
students  have  first-hand  experience  in  families 
whose  priorities  are  different.  Some  people 
value  their  career,  education,  recreation, spoils, 
even  shopping,  more  than  time  spent  with  the 
family.  Adults  need  to  prioritize  their  time  in 
order  to  spend  it  in  the  way  that  is  the  most 
productive  and  valuable  to  them  and  children 
need  to  learn  how  to  do  this  to  prepare  for 
adulthood. 

Vocabulary 

Hierarchy — an  ordered  listing 
Socialization — adaptation  to  the  common 
needs  of  a  social  group 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Setting  Priorities  Survey"  (Handout 
#ll  ) 

•  Blank  Monthly  Calendar"  (Handout 
#12  ) — two  per  student 

•  Practice  Calendar"  (  Handout  #13) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Serve  as  a  model  of  a  time  manager  in  everyday 
use  of  class  rime  and  demystify  the  planning 
process  to  help  students  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  choosing,  so  that  they  might  priori- 
tize their  own  activities  wisely. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  "Successful  people  orga- 
nize their  time  well.  This  reduces  stress 
associated  with  having  too  much  to  do 
in  too  short  of  a  rime  span.  There  are  lots 
of  ways  to  organize  time.  A  trip  to  your 
local  stationery  store  will  prove  that  by 
the  number  of  calendars  and  organizers 
there  are.  Teachers  organize  their  time 
bv  using  lesson  plans  or  a  planning 
book.  Hair  stylists  and  other  business 
people  organize  their  time  by  making 
appointments  in  appointment  books  of 
some  type.  Your  family  might  organize 
their  time  by  making  notations  on  a 
calendar." 

2.  Do  "Setting  Priorities  Survey"  (Hand- 
out #11).  " 

3.  Explain  the  following  steps  for  organiz- 
ing the  blank  monthly  calendar. 

•  Insert  and  label  the  correct  month  and 
dates  on  the  calendar. 

•  Make  your  priorities  and  write  down 
the  things  that  are  critical. 

•  Write  down  regularly  scheduled  com- 
mitments. 

•  Keep  revising  your  calendar  as  the  month 
progresses. 

•  Save  some  space  on  your  calendar  to 
record  long-term  commitments. 

•  It  is  helpful  to  some  people  to  u.>e 
additional  ways  of  organizing  their  time, 
like  color-coding  certain  things  or  des- 
ignating certain  places  on  the  calendar 
date  pads  for  certain  events. 

4.  Distribute  ''Blank  Monthly  Calendar" 
(Handout  #12)  and  "Practice  Calen- 
dar" (Handout  #13).  Have  students 
make  a  practice  calendar  using  these 
two  handouts,  coding  the  calendars  as 
thev  desire. 


Time 
Management 
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Management 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qitcstions: 

1 .  What  factors  arc  important  in  organiz- 
ing a  calendar? 

2.  What  pressures  do  people  feel  about 
their  time? 

3.  What  steps  might  a  person  follow  to 
organize  a  monthly  calendar? 

Pcrso?ialization  Qiicstions: 

1.  How  would  vou  use  a  monthlv  calen- 
dar? 

2.  Would  it  help  you  to  organize  your 
time?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  priorities  have  you  set  in  your  life? 


CLOSURE 

Use  your  second  "Blank  Monthly  Calendar" 
to  make  a  monthly  calendar  of  school  com- 
mitments. Add  your  personal  and  family  com- 
mitments. 

(Review  the  individual  responses  to  the 
survey  and  practice  calendar.  Then  help  stu- 
dents make  this  second  monthly  calendar. ) 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Keep  a  calendar  every  month  with  students  to 
increase  their  studv  skills  and  accountability. 
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Handout  #11  ~  Lesson  17  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


SETTING  PRIORITIES  SURVEY 

List  the  things  you  MUST  do: 

•  Home 


•  School 


•  Church 


*  Leisure 


List  the  things  you  would  like  to  do: 


•  Home 


School 


•  Church 


•  Leisure 

After  each  item,  list  approximately  how  much  time  per  week  the  activity  might 
take.  Evaluate  your  list.  Rearrange  as  needed,  according  to  the  time  you  have. 
Cross  oft,  for  now,  those  for  which  you  have  no  time. 
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Handout  #13  -  Lesson  17  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


PRACTICE  CALENDAR 

Include  the  following  information  on  the  blank  calendar  provided.  You  might 
want  to  use  additional  organizational  techniques,  such  as  use  of  space,  color  or 
size  to  help  you  make  the  calendar  more  useful. 

•  Sports  practice  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening,  5:00  -  7:00  p.m., 
except  holidays. 

•  Games  on  Saturday  mornings  at  1 0:30  a.m. 

•  Book  report  due  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  month. 

•  Collect  paper  route  money  during  the  first  week  of  the  month. 

•  Spelling  Test  every  Friday  and  Math  Quiz  every  Thursday  that  is  a 
school  day. 

•  Mom's  birthday  on  the  13th. 

•  Baby-sit  Farquar  Nibblett  every  other  Saturday,  1 :00  -  7:00  p.m. 

•  School  concert  on  the  1 2th  at  7:00  p.m. 

•  Make  or  buy  a  present  for  Mom's  birthday. 

•  Paper  route,  6:00-7:30  a.m.  daily. 
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Lesson  18 


Self-Safety 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

llje  students  will: 

142.  Realize  that  they  arc  loved  persons  who 
are  deserving  of  respect 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  the) 'can 
deal  with  it 

147.  Explain  strategies  to  protect  oneself 

1 52.  Describe  sexual  abuse  and  learn  ways  to. 
deal  with  it 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  define  abuse  and  learn  how  to  deal 
with  physical  and  sexual  abuse  by  making  a  list 
of  potential  interventions  and  researching 
agencies  that  will  respond  to  reports  of  abuse. 

Basic  information 

We  are  becoming  more  aware  of  abuse  in  our 
society.  People  can  be  mistreated  bv  familv 
members  or  friends.  It  is  important  to  know 
what  physical  and  sexual  abuse  are  in  order  to 
provide  help  in  time  of  need.  Also,  people 
need  to  know  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  for 
help. 

It  is  unfortunatclv  clear  that  students  need 
to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  physical  and/or 
sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  a  family  member 
or  friend.  In  many  states,  any  abuse  reported 
to  a  child's  teacher  must  be  reported  to  the 
proper  state  agency.  Re  certain  to  check  with 
the  building  administrator  so  that  it  is  clear 
how  to  deal  with  reports. 

Children  who  are  empowered  to  make  and 
act  on  choices  in  their  lives  and  who  have  well- 
developed  self-esteem  are  gencrallv  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  crisis.  That  victims  of  child 
abuse  have  difficulty  identifying  themselves  as 
victims  or  are  prevented  from  making  appro- 
priate choices  are  the  insidious  factors  of  these 
issues. 

Vocabulary 

Physical  abuse — being  abused  through  phvsi- 
cal  force;  unkind,  cruel  or  unfair  treatment 
that  physically  harms  an  individual 
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Sexual  abuse — being  abused  through  inap- 
propriate sexual  contact 
Strategy — a  plan  of  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Chart  or  poster  paper 

•  Telephone  book 

•  "Vignettes  on  Physical  and  Sexual 
Abuse11  (Attachment  C) 

•  "Handling  Threatening  Situations11 
( Handout  #14) 

•  "Some  Ideas  for  Getting  Out  of  Poten- 
tial  Abuse  Situations11  (Handout  #15) 

•  "I  Can  Be  Safe.  I  Can  Do  Something.11 
(Handout  #16) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER  S  ROLE 

Provide  a  safe  environment  for  students  to 
discuss  potentially  sensitive  issues. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  "We  have  probably  all 
seen  films  or  television  programs,  even 
news  reports,  where  child  abuse  takes 
hideous  forms.  Bur,  abuse  can  take 
many  other  forms.  Today,  we  will  dis- 
cuss what  physical  and  sexual  abuse  are, 
what  measures  can  be  taken  against  the 
abusers  and  where  to  go  for  help.11 

2.  Read  the  vignettes  from  Attachment  C 
and  discuss  the  questions  which  follow 
each. 

3.  Discuss  the  question,  "How  can  I  pro- 
tect myself?"  After  students  respond, 
distribute  any  of  the  following,  which 
may  be  helpful: 

•  "Handling  Threatening  Situations11 
(Handout  #14) 

•  "Some  Ideas  for  Getting  Out  of  Poten- 
tial Abuse  Situations11  (Handout  #15) 

•  VT  Can  Be  Safe.  I  Can  Do  Something.11 
(Handout  #16) 

4.  Discuss  additional  ways  that  are  listed 
that  may  be  helpful. 

5.  t\e  the  '"Content  Questions11  to  con- 
tinue the  class  discussion,  recording 
interventions,  responsive  agencies  and 
phone  numbers  on  chart  paper. 

t  u5 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  physical  abuser 

2.  What  is  sexual  abuser 

3.  What  arc  options  a  person  has  w  hen 
being  abused?  (Attempt  to  leave,  yell, 
tell  someone  nearby,  call  police,  etc.) 

4.  What  are  the  options  after  abuse  has 
occurred?  (Tell  someone — friend,  par- 
ent, teacher,  principal,  priest — tell  po- 
lice, child  care  worker,  health  care 
worker;  let  pec  >plc  know  the  seriousness 
with  which  you  view  the  problem.) 

5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  your 
actions?  What  happens  to  the  victim? 
What  happens  to  the  abuser? 

6.  How  do  you  go  about  reporting  abuse 
that  a  friend  or  family  member  is  receiv- 
ing? 

7.  What  resources  do  you  have  to  locate 
people  who  will  respond  to  an  abusive 
situation?  (Police,  child  welfare  agen- 
cies, teachers,  parish  staff,  health  care 
workers,  community  services  listed  in 
the  phone  book,  etc. ) 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  would  you  do  about  abuse  in 
your  home? 

2.  How  would  you  respond  to  a  friend 
who  has  been  abused? 

3.  Who  would  you  choose  to  tell? 

4.  What  if  that  person  didn't  listen? 

CLOSURE 

(Make  certain  that  a  chart  of  resources  is 
available  for  students  to  refer  to  during  the 


course  ofthc  year.  Be  sensitive  to  anyone  who 
needs  to  talk  more  about  the  issue  and  take 
appropriate  steps  to  accommodate  the  stu- 
dent. ) 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  a  child  wel- 
fare agency,  health  care  agency,  parish 
staff,  etc.,  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
your  students. 

2.  Provide  a  service  to  an  agency  that  deals 
with  victimsofabusc, e.g., collect  clothes 
or  diapers  for  a  women's  shelter. 


Self  Safety 

(continued) 
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Attachment  C  -  Lesson  18,  page  1  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


VIGNETTES  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  SEXUAL  ABUSE 
I.  TROUBLE  FOR  TONY 

Scene  I:  Josh  is  sitting  on  his  front  steps. 

Josh  sat  on  his  front  steps  and  waited  for  his  friend,  Tony,  and  his  father  to  come 
and  pick  him  up.  He  was  looking  forward  to  spending  the  night  at  Tony's  house 
and  had  packed  his  favorite  glove  and  his  neon  water  pistol.  Even  though  they'd 
been  j:riends  for  nearly  a  year,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Tony  had  invited  Josh 
to  his  house.  They  always  had  a  good  time  together  and  he  was  sure  tonight 
would  be  no  different. 

He  jumped  up  when  he  saw  the  light  blue  car  pul!  up  to  the  curb  and  yelled, 
"Bye,  mom!"  through  the  open  screen  door  as  he  flew  down  the  steps. 

"Hello,  Josh,"  Tony's  dad  said. 

"Hi." 

"Did  you  bring  the  you-know-what?"  Tony  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"Yep,  I've  got  it  right  here, "  Josh  said  as  he  patted  the  water  pistol  in  his  jacket 
pocket.  Tony's  father  eyed  the  boys  suspiciously,  but  said  nothing. 


Scene  II:  At  Tony's  house. 

Later  that  evening,  the  boys  were  in  Tony's  room  looking  at  magazines  and 
listening  to  Josh's  tape  when  the  door  suddenly  swung  open.  It  was  Tony's  little 
sister,  Lisa.  "How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  J  o  knock  before  you  come  in 
my  room?"  Tony  said  angrily.  Then  he  reached  for  Josh's  water  pistol  and  squirted 
Lisa  in  the  stomach.  "Go  away!" 

Lisa's  face  turned  bright  red  and  then  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Josh  and  Tony  looked  at  each  other  and  started  to  laugh.  "Aren't  you  glad 
I  brought  my  enemy  deflector  pistol,  Tony?" 

"Yeah,  I  don't  think  she'll  be  bothering  us  anymore." 

Just  then  they  heard  Tony's  dad  yelling  from  the  living  room.  "Tony,  get  out 
here  this  minute!" 

Tony  and  Josh  exchanged  worried  looks  and  then  both  headed  for  the  living 
room. 

"What's  the  matter,  dad?" 

"Do  you  think  just  because  you  have  a  friend  over  that  you  have  permission 
to  do  whatever  you  please?"  he  demanded. 

"No.  But,  I  didn't  hurt  Lisa.  It  was  only  water."  (continued) 
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TROUBLE  FOR  TONY  (continued) 

"I  don't  care  what  it  was.  You  know  betterthantopickon  her  just  because  she's 
younger  than  you." 

Josh  could  see  that  Tony  was  getting  really  nervous.  Tmsorry,  dad.  I  won't  do 
it  again,  I  promise." 

Tony's  father  didn't  seem  to  be  listening  anymore.  He  grabbed  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  shoved  him  against  the  wall  and  hit  him  hard  on  the  face.  By  this 
time,  Tony  was  crying  and  yelling  for  him  to  stop. 

Josh  didn't  know  what  to  do.  His  parents  had  sometimes  gotten  really  mad 
when  he'd  done  something  wrong,  but  it  had  never  been  anything  like  this.  Tony's 
father  had  hit  Tony  really  hard,  so  hard  that  he  had  a  bloody  nose  and  a  hand  print 
on  his  cheek. 

Finally,  he  stopped  yelling  and  ordered  Tony  to  go  to  his  room.  Tony  just  stood 
there  for  a  minute,  gulped  back  the  tears  and  then  walked  slowly  to  his  room.  Josh 
followed  behind,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do. 

Once  inside  the  room,  Josh  said,  "Are  you  okay,  Tony?" 

I  think  so,  but  my  head  hurts.  I  guess  it  wasn't  such  a  smart  idea  for  me  to  use 
your  water  pistol." 

"Your  dad  sure  got  mad.  I  was  really  scared  when  he  hit  you." 

"Me,  too.  I  don't  try  to  make  him  mad,  but  sometimes  I  can't  help  it.  What  do 
you  think  I  should  do?" 

Questions  for  "Trouble  for  Tony" 

1 .  How  did  Josh  feel  about  spending  the  night  at  Tony's  house? 

2.  Why  did  Tony's  dad  yell  for  him  to  come  out  into  the  living  room  that 
night? 

3.  What  happened  while  Tony  and  Josh  were  in  the  living  room? 

4.  How  do  you  think  Tony  felt? 

5.  How  do  you  think  it  made  Josh  feel  to  watch  his  friend  being  hit? 

6.  Do  you  think  Tony's  father  physically  abused  him?  What's  the  difference 
between  spanking  and  physical  abuse?  (Abuse  is  "mistreatment"  or 
"injury."  Not  all  spanking  is  considered  mistreatment  or  causes  injury. 
Tony  did  get  a  bloody  nose  and  a  hand  print  was  left  on  his  cheek,  so  it 
may  have  been  abuse.) 

7.  Discuss  in  small  groups:  What  advice  would  you  give  to  Tony?  List  all  his 
options  and  choose  which  one  you  think  is  best. 

(continued) 
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VIGNETTES  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  SEXUAL  ABUSE  (continued) 
II.  A  TOUGH  SITUATION 

You  stay  after  school  each  night  to  help  clean  in  order  to  pay  for  part  of  your 
tuition.  You  empty  wastebaskets,  clean  chalkboards  and  run  errands.  You  like  the 
work  a  lot  and  want  to  do  it  because  you  really  need  the  tuition  money  and  wa  nt 
to  stay  in  this  school. 

When  you  empty  the  full  trash  barrel,  you  need  to  go  downstairs,  where  no 
one  else  usually  is. 

On  Wednesday,  four  weeks  ago,  your  supervisor,  the  maintenance  man,  came 
down  when  you  were  down  there.  He  helped  you  empty  the  trash,  but  in  doing 
so,  got  very  close  to  you  and  almost  pinned  you  to  the  wall,  rubbing  against  you. 
You  thought  it  was  an  accident 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  Wednesday,  he  came  down  again  while  you  were  down 
there  and  not  only  helped  you,  but  also  when  you  were  pinned  in  the  corner,  he 
held  you  there  with  his  body  and  touched  your  private  parts  with  his  hands  for 
about  30  seconds  and  said,  "You  like  mea  lot  don't  you?"  You  squirmed  your  way 
out  and  ran  away,  but  didn't  teii  anyone. 

Last  Wednesday,  he  appeared  again  and  touched  your  private  parts,  this  time 
for  a  longer  time.  You  screamed  and  he  said  as  he  touched  you,  "You  like  me  a 
lot,  don't  you?"  When  you  yelled,  "NO!"  and  screamed  louder,  he  said,  "No  one 
can  hear  you.  The  teachers  are  all  in  a  meeting  on  Wednesdays.  And,  if  you  tell 
anyone,  I'll  see  that  you're  fired!  No  one  will  believe  you!" 

He  let  you  go,  saying,  "I'll  see  you  next  week  down  here  and  we'll  have  some 
more  fun."  You  left  very  quickly. 

You  know  that  he  is  very  well-liked  by  all  the  staff  and  students  and  that  he 
is  probably  right  in  saying,  "No  one  will  believe  you." 

•  What  are  your  options? 

•  What  resources  do  you  have? 

•  What  will  be  the  consequences  of  each  of  your  options?  If  you  do 
something?  If  you  don't  do  something? 
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HANDLING  THREATENING  SITUATIONS 

Here  are  some  steps  you  can  take  when  your  feelings  and  body  signals  tell  you  this 
may  not  be  a  safe  situation: 

1 .  Take  a  deep,  soft  breath.  Let  it  all  go  out. 

2.  Think —  What  am  I  feeling? 

Is  there  danger  here? 
What  can  I  do? 

3.  Ask  Jesus  for  help. 

Jesus,  I'm  scared.  I  don't  feel  safe.  Please  be  with  me  and  help  me  thi.ik 
through  what  the  best  thing  to  do  is.  I  love  you  and  I  know  you  love 
me.  Please  help  me. 

4.  Ask  an  adult  for  help  if  you  still  feel  confused  or  scared. 
REMEMBER 

•  You  deserve  to  feel  safe  and  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

•  Your  needs  and  feelings  are  important.  You  can  trust  your  feelings. 

•  It's  okay  to  tell  someone  you  feel  afraid  or  don't  like  something. 

•  Your  body  belongs  to  you. 

•  You  can  decide  who  touches  you  or  gets  close  to  you. 

•  You  can  say  no,  even  to  someone  older  whom  you  know  well  and  care 
about. 

•  It's  not  your  fault  and  you  are  not  a  bad  person  if  someone  tricks  you 
into  something  wrong. 

•  You  can  tell  someone  about  it  and  keep  telling  until  someone 
helps  you. 
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SOME  IDEAS  FOR  GETTING  OUT  OF  POTENTIAL  ABUSE  SITUATIONS 

Show  them  you  don't  like  it .  .  .  Move  away 

Push  them  away 
Dodge  them 
Hide 

Walk  or  run  away 

Tell  them  in  words  "NO!" 

"Leave  me  alone!" 
"STOP!" 

"I'm  going  to  tell!" 
"I  don't  like  that!" 
"That  hurts!" 
"Don't  do  that!" 
"Cut  it  out!" 

Leave  to  go  to  Bathroom  or  bedroom  and  lock  door 

Friend's  or  neighbor's  house 
Outside  and  play 
Grandmother's  house 
Neighborhood  safe  house  with  symbol  in 
the  window 

Be  gross  Spit 

Throw  up 
Burp 

Pick  your  nose 
Pretend  to  be  sick 
Tell  them  you  have  lice 

Tell  them  someone  is  coming 
Tell  them  your  mom  wants  you 
Tell  them  something  is  broken  and  ask 

them  to  fix  it 
Turn  up  the  TV 
Change  the  subject 

"My  (mom,  dad,  teacher,  counselor)  says 
you're  not  supposed  to  do  that!" 


Distract  them 


Use  borrowed  protection 


TELL  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  SUPPORT  NETWORK  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 


Handout  #16  -  Lesson  18  (Level  E#  Part  1) 


I  CAN  BE  SAFE.  I  CAN  DO  SOMETHING. 

If  I  am  in  danger  or  threatened  by  someone,  I  can: 
yell,  kick,  make  a  scene 
cross  my  arms  over  my  chest  and  say  NO! 
walk  or  run  away 


can  tell 


or 


about  it. 


If  they  can't  help,  I  can  tell 


or 


BE  SAFE! 


¥ 

¥. 
'¥ 

¥ 
¥ 


Don't  keep  secrets  that  bother  you. 
Know  your  phone  number  and  area  code. 
Carry  money  for  emergency  phone  calls. 

Know  how  to  dial  pay  phones  and  how  to  call  without  money  in  an 
emergency. 

Evaluate  your  walking  routes. 

Know  about  safety  plans  for  kids  in  your  area. 
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Lesson  19 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

TJjc  students  will: 

1 43.  Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it 
from  correction 

1 44.  Verify  that  most  correction  and  punish- 
ment is  not  abuse 

148.  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  con- 
crete courses  of  action  to  take  if  they 
experience  it 

149.  Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abusive 
or  potentially  abusive  situations 

Lesson  Overview 

Following  teacher  input  and  class  discussion, 
students  discuss  possible  examples  of  emo- 
tional and  verbal  abuse  and  neglect. 

Basic  Information 

The  .  verbal  and  emotional  areas  of  abusive 
behav  ior  may  be  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  those  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 
People  can  be  easily  hurt  by  the  way  they  are 
treated  emotionally  and  by  what  others  say. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  family  members. 
Sometimes  it  is  like  putting  a  time-release 
capsule  into  a  child's  psyche.  The  effects  may 
not  be  immediately  apparent,  but  they  will 
show  up.  Parents  and  teachers  who  model 
positive  adult  role  models  are  those  who  can 
correct  a  child's  behavior  and  not  diminish  the 
child. 

The  issue  of  neglect  is  also  one  which 
requires  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Check  with  the  building  administrator  re- 
garding policy  on  handling  incidents  which 
are  reported  or  apparent. 

Vocabulary 

Verbal  abuse — being  mistreated  or  abused 
by  the  words  which  a  person  uses,  generally  in 
a  habitual  fashion 

Emotional  abuse— being  abused  through 
emotional  manipulation,  where  the  victim's 
own  feelings  and  comnu  >n  sense  are  denied  <  >r 
forbidden 


Neglect — not  to  attend  to  one's  duties  as  a 
parent  by  not  providing  children  with  their 
basic  needs  and  nurturing 
Strategy — a  plan  of  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "It  Doesn't  Feel  Good'1  ( Handout  #17) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  a  safe  environment  for  students  to 
discuss  potentially  sensitive  issues. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  class,  "Think  ofwhat  you  would 
feel  like  if  someone  were  to  yell  at  you 
almost  every  time  they  talk  to  you." 
Allow  for  student  response.  Continue, 
"When  family  members  abuse  children 
through  constant  name-calling  or  belit- 
tling, normal  human  emotional  re- 
sponses, such  as  denial,  often  occur. 
You  may  already  be  familiar  with  name- 
calling  and  imagine  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  you  to  continually  be  called 
names  by  your  own  family  members. 
Belittling  means  to  be  told  that  you're 
worthless  and  unimportant.  This  is  also 
abuse  that  has  a  large  impact  on  people's 
lives.  These  abusive  behaviors  are  lies 
that  people  who  have  their  own  prob- 
lems tell  because  they  are  unable  to  deal 
with  their  lives. 

"God  has  created  us  and  imaged  us. 
Each  individual  is  a  worthwhile  reflec- 
tion of  a  loving  Cod.  Each  one  of  you 
has  many  girts  which  you  may  choose  to 
share. 

"The  issue  of  neglect  is  one  of  parent 
responsibility.  It  is  even-  parent's  re- 
spc)nsibilin*t()pr()videfbrtheirchildren's 
basicphysicalneedsandt()nuiturethem. 
When  these  needs  are  not  provided  for, 
it  is  called  neglect.  Neglea  sometimes 
occurs  by  itself,  but  is  also  seen  in  the 
•"ontext  of  some  other  kind  of  abusive 
situation." 

2.  Remind  the  class  that  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  what  we  want  and 
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what  we  need.  Have  the  students  make 
a  list  of  what  they  need  and  what  they 
want. 

3.  Distribute  11  It  Doesn't  Heel  Good" 
( Handout  #17 )  and  have  students  dis- 
cuss the  items  in  pairs.  Have  students 
share  responses  in  the  large  group,  be- 
ing sure  to  have  students  clarify  judg- 
ments made. 

4.  Use  any  of  the  handouts  from  the  pre- 
vious lesson  to  review  ways  to  get  out  of 
abusive  situations. 

5.  Have  students  give  examples  of  correc- 
tion ( punishment )  and  abuse.  List  these 
on  the  board  in  two  columns.  Ask, 
"Which  of  these  do  you  think  occurs 
most  often?*"  (Star  them.)  "Is  there 
likely  to  be  more  correction  or  abuse 
happening?*" 

Ask  students  to  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  correction  and  abuse. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiwstions: 

1 .  What  is  verbal  and  emotional  abuser 

2.  What  is  neglect? 

3.  What  responsibilities  do  parents  have  to 
provide  for  their  children? 


Personalisation  Qiiestions: 

1 .  How  do  your  parents  support  your 

2 .  When  you  have  a  problem,  with  whom 
in  your  family  do  you  choose  to  sharer 
How  does  that  person  support  your 

3 .  How  would  you  feel  as  a  victim  of  verbal 
or  emotional  abuser 

4.  How  might  you  help  a  friend  who  is  a 
victim  of  verbal  or  emotional  abuser 

CLOSURE 

Offer  prayers  of  gratitude  for  good  situations 
and  pravers  for  courage  and  wisdom  for  diffi- 
cult situations. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Prepare  a  prayer  service  to  pray  for 
victims  of  verbal  and  emotional  abuse. 
Include  read  ngs  that  validate  the  worth 
of  each  person. 

2.  Kxamine  the  cfiect  of  verbal  abuse  on 
the  issues  of  racism  and  international 
relations. 

3.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  emo- 
tional abuse  and  brainwashing. 


Self-Safety 

(continued) 
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Handout  #17  -  Lesson  19  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


IT  DOESNT  FEEL  GOOD 

Match  each  statement  below  to  the  form  of  abuse  it  identifies.  It  is  possible  to  have 
two  marks  for  one  statement. 

Verbal 

Emotional 

Neglect 

None 

Can't  Tell 

1.    "You  are  so  stupid!" 

2.    "Your  hair  looks  ugly. 
It  always  does!" 

3.    Parents  leave  1-  and  4-year- 
old  alone  at  night. 

4.    "You  justthinkyou're  hurt. 
You're  not  really!" 

5.    "You'll  never  amount  to 
anything!" 

6.    Child  consistently  comes  to 
school  withoutany  lunch  or 
money  for  it. 

7.    Parent  has  5-year-old  make 
own  meals. 

8.    "What  a  dumb  thing  to  do, 
Grace!" 

9.    "Why  aren't  you  as  good  as 
your  brother?" 

10.    "I'll  tellyouwhatyou  should 
feel!" 
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Lesson  20 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  will: 

145.  Explain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  they  are  believed  (for  self 
and  others) 

150,  Explain  the  consequences  of  false  re- 
porting of  abuse 

151.  Understand  that  people  who  are  abused 
often  become  abusive 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  the  importance  ofpersistence 
in  reporting  abuse  and  the  value  of  truth- 
telling. 

Basic  information 

Children  should  be  taught  to  tell  the  truth 
and  their  report  should  be  met  with  real 
consequences.  Denial  is  a  very  human  reac- 
tion to  trau ma  and  we  might  think  that  people 
are  overestimating  or  misinterpreting  their 
experience  when  they  report  abuse.  When- 
ever people  report  abuse,  there  is  something 
going  on.  In  our  experience  as  professional 
educators,  we  often  see  children  acting  out. 
That  doesn't  always  mean  they  are  victims  of 
child  abuse.  But,  abusive  behavior  is  a  genera- 
tional problem,  one  where  victims  become 
abusers. 

Vocabulary 

Consequences — the  result  of  an  action  or 
inaction 

False  reporting — telling  a  lie  or  lies  about 
something 

Abuser — a  person  who  victimizes  others 
through  some  kind  of  abuse 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Bible 

•  "Speak  the  Truth  to  One  Another' 
(Handout  #18) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Guide  students  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
truth. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Read  aloud  John  8:3 1  -36  and  Hphesians 
4:14-15.  Ask  students  what  these  quo- 
tations have  to  add  to  a  discussion  of 
abuse. 

2.  Discuss  these  questions: 

•  Why  is  it  hard  to  keep  telling  the  truth 
when  you  are  not  believed? 

•  Why  is  it  important  to  keep  telling  the 
truth  about  abuse  until  you  are  be- 
lieved? 

•  Why  is  it  important  to  share  both  the 
facts  about  what  happened  and  your 
feelings  about  what  happened? 

•  Why  is  it  important  not  to  make  up 
things  that  did  not  happen? 

•  What  are  the  consequences  of  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  if  you  are  abused?  If  you  are 
not  abused? 

3.  Guide  students  through  "Speak  the 
Truth  to  One  Another"  ( Handout  #  18), 
where  they  write  a  prayer  about  truth. 

4.  Discuss:  Although  it  is  not  always  true, 
manv  people  who  abuse  others  were 
victims  of  abuse  at  one  time.  This  is 
another  reason  to  be  sure  to  tell  the 
truth  —  so  that  help  can  be  given  to  all 
involved  and  the  cycle  can  be  broken. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  value 
of  telling  the  truth? 

2.  What  do  these  biblical  quotations  have 
to  do  with  reporting  abuse? 

3.  What  does  uthe  truth  will  set  you  free* 
mean? 

4.  Sometimes  it's  easy  to  pretend  that 
people  are  exaggerating  when  they  re- 
port abuse.  Why? 

5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  a  report 
of  abuse? 


Lesson 
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Lesson 

20 


Self-Safety 

(continued) 


6.  What  will  happen  to  the  abuser?  to  the 
victim? 

7,  What  is  meant  by  the  cycle  of  abuse? 
How  can  it  be  broken? 

Personalization  Qiiestions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  story  from  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  thought 
was  an  exaggeration? 
What  was  the  outcome? 
What  happens  when  people  lie  to  you? 
How  do  you  feel? 
4.  What  consequences  are  there  if  you  or 
someone  you  know  were  to  report  child 
abuse? 


2. 
3. 


CLOSURE 

Make  a  pact  with  yourself  to  seek  and  tell  the 
truth  (use  the  handout  activity). 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  describe  the  conse- 
quences of  reporting  abuse. 

2.  Visit  the  criminal  court  in  vour  area. 
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Handout  #18  -  Lesson  20  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


...  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH  TO  ONE  ANOTHER  ... 

Zech.8:16 

Find  your  favorite  biblical  quotation  that  deals  with  truth-telling.  If  one  does  not 
come  immediately  to  mind,  use  the  following  citations  to  find  one  that  has 
special  meaning  for  you. 

1  Kg.  1:4  Ps.  15:2  Prov.  23:23  Zech.  8:16 

Jn.4:24  Jn.  8:32  Jn.  14:6  Rom.  1:25 

Gal.  2:5  Er'i.4:15  2Tm.  2:15  1  Jn.  1:8 

Spend  some  time  reflecting  on  this  quote. 

Write  a  prayer  asking  for  the  courage  to  be  truthful  in  all  situations. 


Write  yourself  a  promise  to  stay  truthful. 
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Lesson  21 
Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

Tl)c  students  will 

163.  Accept  responsibility  tor  their  part  of  a 
group  project  (accountability) 

168.  Explain  the  importance  of  being  of 
service  to  others  without  reward 

Lesson  Overview 

Small  groups  of  students  read  and  study  bib- 
lical citations  which  speak  of  service.  Then,  the 
groups  plan  and  implement  a  class  presenta- 
tion on  the  importance  of  service  in  their  own 
community. 

Basic  Information 

Service  is  one  of  the  basic  values  of  our  faith 
and  many  references  to  it  appear  in  the  Bible. 
We  know  that  we  are  not  redeemed  through 
our  acts,  but  we  can  show  our  acknowledg- 
ment and  appreciation  of  our  loving  God's 
gift  of  life  by  being  of  service  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

Vocabulary 

Service — an  act  or  helpful  activity;  help;  aid 
Accountability — work  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  held  responsible 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "A  Community  Shows  God's  Love 
Through  Service"  (Handout  #19)  for 
each  group  of  students 

•  One  piece  of  24"  x  36"  butcher  paper 
(or  equivalent)  for  each  group 

•  Bibles 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  discussion  of  and  planning  for  ser- 
vice project  presentations. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  "Todav,  you  will  be  work- 
ing in  groups.  You  will  be  able  to  help 


one  another  while  you  are  fulfilling 
your  own  commitment  to  the  group. 
Your  group  will  help  you  to  determine 
your  accountability." 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups. 

3.  Distribute  "A  Community  Shows  God's 
Ix)ve Through  Service"  ( Handout  #  1 9 ). 
Tell  students  that  on  the  handout  they 
will  find  a  list  of  jobs  that  need  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  group  and  that 
although  not  everyone  needs  to  do 
everything,  everyone  needs  to  contrib- 
ute something.  Before  students  start, 
remind  them  to  read  the  directions 
thoroughly  and  make  certain  they  un- 
derstand them. 

4.  Let  students  prepare  and  then  drama- 
tize their  projects. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qticstions: 

1 .  What  is  service? 

2.  Does  it  require  a  reward? 

3.  Who  can  benefit  from  service?  (Both 
those  giving  and  receiving  service  can 
benefit.)  How? 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  Do  you  need  to  have  a  reward  in  order 
to  do  service? 

2.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  How  can  you  serve  your  community? 

4.  What  do  you  feel  like  when  you  serve 
your  community? 

CLOSURE 

In  a  small  group,  discuss  what  benefits  you 
receive  from  service.  Share  your  comments 
with  the  class. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Have  students  follow  up  on  a  service 
project  as  a  class  or  individually. 

2 .  Have  students  read  about  St.  Martin  de 
Porres,  Mother  ( labrini,  Dorothy  Day, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Oscar  Romero  or 
Mother  Theresa. 
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Handout  #19  -  Lesson  21  (Level  E#  Part  1) 


A  COMMUNITY  SHOWS  GOD'S  LOVE  THROUGH  SERVICE 

Make  certain  you  understand  your  responsibility  before  you  carry  out  the 
directions  listed  below. 

1 .    Read  the  biblical  quotations  listed  below.  Everyone  in  this  group 
needs  to  hear  and  understand  them,  although  one  person  may  read 
aloud. 

Meaning 

John  12:26  


Gal.  5.13:14 


Eph.4:1 


Luke  10:25-27 


Luke  14:11 


2.  Find  some  part  of  the  readings  that  you  can  use  as  a  quotation  on 
your  poster. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  service  projects  as  you  can  think  of  that  7th  or 
8th  Grade  students  could  do  that  would  benefit  your  school  or  parish 
or  community.  Incorporate  that  information  on  your  poster. 

4.  Choose  one  of  your  listed  projects  to  dramatize.  Show  the  way  the 
project  could  be  carried  out. 

5.  Be  imaginative  and  creative  in  your  presentation,  include:  someone  to 
read  the  scripture  you  chose;  someone  to  explain  its  meaning; 
someone  to  tell  why  your  group  chose  it;  someone  to  talk  about  the 
service  project  you  discussed.  Dramatize  it 
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Lesson  22 

Topic 

Self-Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  mil: 

165.  Explore  the  relationship  benveen  school- 
ing and  career  choices 

169.  Discuss  die  need  for  deriving  satisfac- 
tion from  work 

170.  Discuss  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
and  the  inherent  value  of  all  work 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  explore  and  discuss  the  relationship 
of  work  to  satisfaction  and  meaningfulness  by 
working  with  a  partner  on  a  discussion  guide 
and  through  a  class  discussion.  Thev  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  respond  in  writing  to  the 
question,  "What  makes  work  meaningful?'" 

Basic  Information 

Many  people  find  great  satisfaction  from  their 
work  because  they  view  it  as  a  ministry.  Each 
of  us  is  called  to  make  the  presence  of  Jesus 
alive  in  our  own  life.  By  doing  so,  we  can't  help 
but  touch  those  we  deal  with  through  our 
work  in  one  way  or  another.  Work  can  be  seen 
as  a  means  to  an  end  or  an  end  itself.  In  order 
to  find  the  best  workplace  for  oneself,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  pow  er  of  choice.  That 
power  is  derived  from  education,  being  open 
to  it  and  using  its  potential  to  form  a  capable, 
competent  person. 

Vocabulary 

Ministry — serving  the  people  of  God 
Dignity — respect  and  honor 
Inherent  value  of  work — inseparability  of 
labor  from  its  worth 

Profession/career — an  occupation  requir- 
ing some  advanced  training  in  such  areas  as 
liberal  arts  or  science  ( e.g.,  teaching,  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine  or  theology) 
Job — a  regular  paid  position 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Newspaper  "Help  Wanted"  section 
(enough  newspapers  to  provide  some 
to  each  student  dyad;  the  listings  can 
differ  from  group  to  group ) 

•  "Help  Wanted  Discussion  Guide" 
(Handout  #20) 

•  Pen,  pencil  per  dyad 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Monitor  a  guided  discussion  with  students 
organized  in  dyads  and  as  a  whole  class. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  dyads,  with 
each  dyad  receiving  a  copy  of  a  "Help 
Wanted"  column  and  "Help  Wanted 
Discussion  Guide"  (Handout  #20). 

2.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  the  students  to 
process  the  material,  then  discuss  as  a 
class  the  "Content  Questions." 

3.  You  may  wish  to  have  die  students 
answer  the  "Personalization  Questions" 
reflectively  by  journaling  or  as  a  home- 
work assignment. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qttcstions: 

1.  In  addition  to  money,  what  does  a 
person  gain  from  working?  (Experi- 
ence, responsibility,  etc.) 

2.  Is  everyone  happy  in  their  work?  Why 
or  why  not? 

Should  everyone  be  happy  with  all  as- 
pects of  their  work?  Why  or  why  not? 
(This  would  be  an  unreal  expectation. 
There  will  usually  be  some  aspect  of  our 
work  we  do  not  like,  even  if  we  really 
like  the  position  we  have.) 
What  are  the  differences  between  a 
career/profession,  a  job  and  a  ministry? 
What  jobs  or  careers  require  profes- 
sional or  intensive  training? 
Why  are  some  jobs  called  professions? 
What  is  the  role  of  service  or  ministry  in 
everyday  work? 

Why  do  people  want  to  work? 
What  makes  work  valuable? 


3. 


6. 
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Pcnonalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  work  do  you  dor 

2.  What  forms  of  satisfaction  do  you  re- 
ceive from  the  work  you  dor 

3.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  expect  to  be 
doing  in  10  years?  In  20  years?  In  30 
years? 

4.  Howwillyouministerioothcrsthrough 
your  choice  of  work? 


CLOSURE 

Respond  in  writing  to  the  question, 
makes  work  meaningful?" 


■'What 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Have  students  check  Bible  readings,  which 
have  interesting  ramifications  regarding  work 
(e.g.,  Ps.  66:5-6,  Prov.  16:3,  Kph.  4:1 1-13, 
Col.  1:10,  Phil.  2:12-17). 
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Handout  #20  -  Lesson  22  (Level  Ef  Part  1) 


HELP  WANTED  DISCUSSION  GUIDE 

1.    List  the  categories  of  openings  in  your  piece  of  the  "Help  Wanted" 
section: 


2.  Put  a  check  by  any  opening  which  might  appeal  to  you  or  your 
partner, 

3.  Next  to  the  check  marks,  briefly  list  why  you  would  like  that  position. 

4.  Circle  in  pencil  those  openings  for  which  schooling/education  is 
important. 

5.  Circle  in  pen  those  for  which  it  is  essential. 

6.  Discuss:  which  openings  you  benefit  from  (i.e.,  if  no  one  did  them, 
the  quality  of  life  would  not  be  as  good). 

7^3 
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Lesson  23 

Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students mil: 

194.  Identify  that  prolonged  use  of  drugs 
will  result  in  serious  injury  to  their 
bodies  and  their  offspring  and  can  re- 
sult in  death 

195.  Identify'  appropriate  support  groups  to 
use  when  they  or  a  member  of  their 
family  is/are  involved  in  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  information  supplied  about 
the  toxicity  and  risk  of  drugs  and  in  coopera- 
tive groups,  formulate  a  skit  and  poster  to 
persuade  their  peers  not  to  use  drugs. 

Vocabulary 

See  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Vocabulary"  ( Hand- 
out #21 ) 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Vocabulary"" 
(Handout  #21) 

•  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Cooperative 
Project"  (Handout  #22) 

•  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Resources" 
(Handout  #23) 

•  Assorted  phone  books  and  other  re- 
search information 

•  Poster  paper  and  coloring  agents 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHERS  ROLE 

Supply  basic  information  and  information 
sources  on  substance  abuse.  Gather  materials 
which  students  can  use  in  their  group  project. 
After  completion  of  the  project,  arrange  for 
presentation  to  other  classes. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Organize  the  students  in  cooperative 
groups,  giving  each  group  one  set  of 
handouts. 


Lesson 


2.  Outline  the  project  ( Handout  #22  )\vith 
the  students  and  review  the  "Drug  and 
Alcohol  Vocabulary""  (  Handout  #21 ). 
Allow  the  cooperative  groups  to  pro- 
ceed. 

3.  Have  the  student  groups  make  their 
presentations  to  the  class  and  then  make 
any  revisions  necessary.  The  presenta- 
tions can  be  videotaped. 

4.  After  the  last  presentation,  process  the 
experience. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qxiestions: 

1 .  What  are  the  consequences  of  drug  user 
Long  term?  Short  term: 

2.  Are  there  different  eonsequencesofdrug 
use  because  of  the  length  of  the  drug 
user  What  are  those:  How  are  they 
different? 

4.  What  organizations  in  your  community 
provide  support  for  people  who  are  in 
drug- dependent  situations? 

5 .  What  organizations  provide  support  for 
those  people  whose  family  members  are 
drug  or  alcohol  dependent? 

6.  What  are  the  effects  of  stimulant  drugs? 

7.  What  are  the  effects  of  depressant  drugs? 

8.  What  are  the  dangers  in  using  drugs  one 
time?  Habitually? 

9.  Why  do  people  make  the  choice  to  use 
drugs? 

1 0.  Docs  society  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  help  drug-dependent  people?  Why 
or  why  not? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  are  your  personal  attitudes  to- 
ward drug  or  alcohol  use? 

2.  Do  you  use  drugs  or  alcohol? 

3.  What  steps  can  you  take  to  help  yourself 
deal  with  stress  in  your  life? 

4.  What  will  vou  do  when  a  friend  or  family 
member  has  drug  dependency  or  alco- 
holism? 

5.  What  community  resources  can  you 
use? 
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CLOSURE 

Reflect  about  your  personal  choices  regarding 
drug  use. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Videotape  the  presentations. 

2.  Invite  a  local  television  or  radio  station 
to  come  and  see  the  presentations. 


3.  Invite  another  class  to  observe  the  pre- 
sentations. 

4.  Submit  tapes  of  the  presentations  to 
radio  or  TV  stations,  including  com- 
munity access  cable  TV. 

5.  Present  skits  before  the  PTA. 


Handout  #21  -  Lesson  23  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  VOCABULARY 


Absorption 
Abstinence 
Addiction 
Alcoholism 

Amphetamines 

Caffeine 

Circulation 

Cirrhosis 
Cocaine 

Crutch 
Depressant 
Ingestion 
Intoxication 

Rehabilitation 

Ritalin 

Sedation 

Stimulant 


the  process  of  taking  up  and  into  the  body 
voluntary  self-restraint 

compulsive  need  for  a  habit-forming  drug  or  other  material 

a  complex,  chronic  psychological  and  nutritional  disorder 
associated  with  excessive  and  unusual  compulsive  drinking 

any  of  a  variety  of  stimulant  drugs 

a  stimulant  and  diuretic  found  in  coffee,  tea  and  cola 

movement  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  body,  stimu- 
lated by  the  action  of  the  heart 

a  disease  of  the  liver 

a  drug  obtained  from  coca  leaves,  the  use  of  which  can  result 
in  dependence,  creates  an  intoxicant  effect 

using  something  for  support 

an  agent  or  drug  that  reduces  body  functions  or  appetites 
to  take  in,  to  digest 

an  abnormal  state  of  drunkenness  from  drugs,  alcohol  or  other 
material 

to  restore  or  bring  to  a  condition  of  health 
a  type  of  stimulant  drug 

the  inducing  of  a  relaxed,  easy  state  or  sleep  through  the  use 
of  drugs,  alcohol  or  other  material 

an  agent  or  drug  that  produces  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
function  of  the  body 
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Handout  #22  -  Lesson  23  (Level  Ef  Part  1) 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT 


Team  Members: 


Date: 


Expectations: 

As  a  cooperative  group,  you  will  be  expected  to: 

1 .  Formulate  a  skit  and  create  a  poster,  to  be  used  in  the  skit,  that  informs 
your  classmates  and  other  students  about  the  long-term  effects  of  drug 
or  alcohol  dependency. 

2.  Provide  information  on  organizations  which  offer  support  for  people  in 
these  situations. 


Procedure: 

1 .  Organize  your  work:  research,  skit,  poster. 

2.  Do  your  work. 

3.  Practice  and  evaluate  the  outcome. 

4.  Make  any  changes  necessary  before  the  final  presentation. 
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DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  RESOURCES 

National  Groups:  Your  Community: 

ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS    (212)  686-1100 
Box  459,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  NY  10163 

ALATEEN     (212)  683-1771 

P0  Box  182,  Madison  Square  Station 

New  York,  NY  10159 

AL-ANON  FAMILY  GROUP    (212)  683-1771 
P0  Box  182,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  York,  NY  10159 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

OF  ALCOHOLICS  (NACOA) 

P0  Box  421 691 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142 

NARCOTICS  ANONYMOUS 
161  55  Wyandotte  Street 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91406 

FAMILIES  ANONYMOUS    (818)  989-7841 

P0  Box  528 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91408 

NAR-ANON  FAMILY  GROUPS    (213)  547-5800 

P0  Box  2562 

Palos  Verdes,  CA  92704 

PILL-ANON     (718)  361-2169 

P0  Box  120,  Gracie  Square  Station 

New  York,  NY  10028 

DRUGS  ANONYMOUS    (212)  874-0700 
P0  Box  473,  Ansonia  Station 
New  York,  NY  10023 

PILL  ADDICTS  ANONYMOUS    (215)  372-1128 
P0  Box  278 
Reading,  PA  19603 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  PARENTS 
FOR  DRUG-FREE  YOUTH 
(301)  649-7100  or  (800)  554-KIDS 
1820  Franwall  Avenue,  Suite  16 
5ilver  Spring,  MD  20902 
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Lesson  24 


Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

TIk  students  mil: 

196.  Research  how  nicotine,  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  could  affect  a  person  by 
identifying  at-risk populationsand  fam- 
ily roles 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  suggest  definitions  for  at-risk  popu- 
lations rbr  substance  abuse  and  then  check 
against  researched  information.  They  then 
make  a  chart  describing  family  roles  in  a 
chemically  dependent  family.  Students  ob- 
serve a  mobile  used  to  describe  family  roles. 
Finally,  students  ask  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  the  choice  to  be  sub- 
stance-free. 

Basic  Information 

A  person's  family  heritage  and  role  in  the 
family  can  influence  the  way  he  or  she  chooses 
to  live.  It  is  important  to  know  about  one's 
family  to  help  make  personal  choices  more 
clear  and  to  know  what  places  a  person  more 
at  risk,  so  better  choices  can  be  made. 

Often,  in  a  family  with  a  chemically  depen  - 
dent  person,  the  chemically  dependent  per- 
son is  in  denial.  However,  even  stronger 
denial  occurs  in  familv  members  who  do  not 
perceive  themselves  as  being  affected  by  the 
drinking  or  drug  behavior.  Families  associate 
the  disruptive  behavior  with  alcohol  and  drugs 
and  become  so  preoccupied  with  the  chemi- 
cals that  they  disregard  the  changes  they, 
themselves,  have  been  making  to  compensate 
for  the  alcoholic  or  addict's  behavior.  Break- 
ing through  this  denial  utilized  by  families  of 
chemically  dependent  patients  is  difficult.  The 
"Family  Dynamics  Mobile,"  using  Sharon 
Wegscheiders  model,  has  been  adapted  to 
label  the  roles  most  commonly  observed  in 
chemically  dependent  families. 
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Vocabulary 

Role — a  behavior  pattern,  assigned  or  as- 
sumed 

At-risk  population — a  group  in  the  general 
population  which  is  in  danger  of  particular 
problems 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Risk  Factors  for  Adolescent  Substance 
Abuse"  (Attachment  D) 

•  "Factors  Which  Predict  Drug  Use" 
(Handout  #24) 

•  "Familv  Role  Descriptions"  (Handout 
#25) 

•  Transparency  made  from  "Family  Role 
Descriptions"  (Attachment  F*) 

•  "Roles  in  a  Chemically  Dependent 
Family"  (Attachment  F) 

•  Mobile  made  from  Attachment  G,  with 
notes  from  Attachment  H  ready  to 
attach  (prepare  before  class) 

•  Two  small  pill  bottles;  string  for  the 
mobile;  tape  and/or  clips  to  attach 
bottles  and  signs  to  mobile 

•  Transparency  made  from  Attachment  I 
(or  write  the  prayer  on  the  board) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities: 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Inform  students  of  at-risk  populations  and 
family  role  research  in  regard  to  substance 
abuse. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIEN  CE 

1.  Have  students  give  their  definition  of 
at-risk  populations  in  today's  world. 
List  theii;  responses  on  the  board. 

2.  Ask  if  they  think  these  same  groups 
were  at  riska  generation  ago.  I  jst  groups 
they  might  add  or  delete  in  a  second 
column. 

3.  Have  students  give  their  reasons  for 
why  the  two  columns  might  differ. 

4.  Distribute  "Factors  Which  Predict  Drug 
lTse"  (Handout  #24).  Using  the  con- 
tent of  "Risk  Factors  for  Adolescent 
Substance  Abuse"  ( Attachment  Dhhelp 
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students  understand  the  role  each  fac- 
tor plays  in  placing  a  young  person  at 
risk.  Ask,  "How  many  of  these  factors 
were  present  one  generation  ago?  Does 
this  change  your  response  to  why  the 
columns  might  differ?" 

5.  Distribute  "Family  Role  Descriptions" 
(Handout  #25).  Place  a  transparency  of 
"Family  Role  Descriptions"  (Attach- 
ment E)  on  the  overhead,  but  keep  the 
information  about  each  role  covered. 

6.  Discuss  each  role,  explaining  the  de- 
fenses, feelings,  representation  to  the 
family,  behaviors  and  possible  future 
characteristics.  Have  students  complete 
their  graphs  as  you  uncover  each  de- 
scription and  explain  it.  (See  Attach- 
ment F  for  more  information. ) 

7.  Hang  the  mobile  in  the  front  or  center 
of  the  room  where  all  can  see  it  easily. 
Follow  the  steps  below,  gixing  the  ex- 
planation in  your  own  words  as  you  do. 

•  Balance  mobile. 

"A  family  is  like  a  mobile.  It  has  indi- 
vidual and  independent  components, 
yet  it  is  tied  together  by  a  central  force 
and  thus,  creates  a  type  of  equilibrium ." 

•  Move  mobile  pieces  so  they  move 
about. 

"When  moved  by  an  outside  force,  the 
whole  system  is  affected,  then  works 
gradually  to  re-establish  its  balance. 
The  top  bar,  when  horizontal,  repre- 
sents the  family's  sense  of  security  and 
well-being." 

•  Add  small  bottle  to  "Chemically 
Dependent  Person." 

"When  one  member  is  chemically  de- 
pendent, the  balance  is  destroyed  and 
other  family  members  shirt  their  roles 
to  compensate." 

•  Add  "Begins  to  preserve  family  in- 
come, reputation  and  relationships" 
to  "Chief  Enabler." 

'it  is  important  to  note  that  although 
the  top  bar  regains  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  other  members1  positions  re- 
main out  of  balance.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  ask  what  family  members  could  do  to 
cope  with  'Chemically  Dependent 
Person's1  behavior." 


•  Move  mobile. 

"As  a  mobile  moves,  it  takes  energy  to 
level  out  the  ups  and  downs.  The  chemi- 
cally dependent  family  handles  these 
movements  by  repressing  their  feelings 
and  learning  to  react  with  survival  be- 
havior. For  example,  the  'Chief  Enabler1 
becomes  super-responsible,  the  'Family 
Hero1  becomes  helpful,  the  'Scapegoat1 
rebels,  the  'Ixxst  Child'  withdraws  and 
the  'Mascot1  uses  humor  to  survive. 
These  roles  are  not  cut  and  dried;  they 
have  been  separated  out  for  ease  of 
recognition.  The  adoption  of  these  roles 
is  done  subconsciously  and  the  family 
members  will  most  likely  deny  that  the 
masquerade  exists.  Some  family  mem- 
bers share  more  than  one  role.  At  times, 
they  exchange  roles.  Survival  behavior 
results  from  the  family's  need  to  find  a 
way  to  cope  with  the  painful  feelings  of 
helplessness,  frustration  and  fear,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  the  'Chemically 
Dependent  Person,1  whose  true  condi- 
tion they  are  finding  harder  and  harder 
to  deny. 

Survival  behavior  to  the  family  is  not 
unlike  alcohol  to  the  alcoholic;  it  takes 
the  anxiety  out  of  living,  but  only  tem- 
porarily. Family  members  feel  that 
they're  doing  the  best  they  know  how  at 
the  time.11 

Vdd  a  second  bottle  to  "Chemically 
dependent  Person." 
"Chemical  addiction  becomes  worse 
and  the  family  is  out  of  balance  again, 
requiring  more  action  on  their  part  to 
regain  equilibrium.11 
•  Add  to  the  "Family  Hero":  "Surro- 
gate parent,  works  hard,  family  su- 
pervisor." Add  to  the  "Chief 
Enabler":  "Usual  duties,  plus  mak- 
ing most  of  the  family  decisions, 
controlling  finances,  earning  extra 
money." 

Ask  how  the  balance  in  the  family 
changes  and  why. 
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•  Remove  both  bottles  from  "Chemi- 
cally Dependent  Person.1' 

"Even  when  the  "Chemically  Depen- 
dent Person'  recovers,  the  family  re- 
mains out  of  balance.  As  the  family 
adjusted  to  the  'Chemically  Depen- 
dent Person's1  gradual  loss  of  control, 
each  family  member  found  a  certain 
kind  of  pow  er.  Based  on  the  'Chemi- 
cally Dependent  Person's'  irresponsi- 
bility, the  family  member  felt  right  and 
justified  in  doing  whatever  it  took  to 
survive  emotionally.  The  more  unrea- 
sonable the  addict's  behavior,  the  more 
power  the  family  member  must  ac- 
quire in  order  to  survive  and  the  harder 
it  is  to  relinquish  the  survival  behav- 
ior.* 

Examples  of  payoffs  from  roles: 

•  "I  feel  good  when  I  am  needed." 

•  "I  am  addicted  to  excitement." 

•  "I  like  being  in  charge,  making  deci- 
sions and  helping  others." 

•  "I  get  a  lot  of  attention  from  friends 
and  family  for  being  a  martyr."  * 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Qticstions: 

1.  What  are  family  roles  and  whv  are  thev 
important? 

2.  What  can  we  learn  from  the  ways  chemi- 
cally dependent  families  deal  with  the 
problems  they  face? 


3.  How  does  family  history  tend  to  repeat 
itself: 

4.  What  choices  do  people  have  about 
what  happens  in  their  families? 

5.  What  resources  can  be  provided  to  fami- 
lies that  are  experiencing  problems?  In 
schix)l?  Parish?  Community?  City?  State? 

"Personalization  Questions: 
(These  might  best  be  handled  through 
journaling  or  quiet  reflection  without  shar- 
ing.) 

1 .  What  choices  can  you  make  if  you  real- 
ize you  are  assuming  one  of  these  roles 
in  your  family? 

2.  With  whom  can  you  talk?  From  whom 
can  you  get  help? 

CLOSURE 

Continue  to  quietly  reflect  on  "Personaliza- 
tion Questions." 

As  a  class,  recite  the  prayer  that  is  on  the 
screen. 

(Place  a  transparency  of  Attachment  I  on 
the  overhead. ) 
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RISK  FACTORS  FOR  ADOLESCENT  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

The  following  risk  factors  for  adolescent  drug  abuse  have  been  compiled  by  Drs.  J.  David 
Hawkins  and  Richard  F.  Cataiano,  as  part  of  their  research  into  the  causes  of  drug  abuse. 
These  risk  factors  have  been  identified  after  extensive  review  of  research  findings  in 
adolescent  drug  abuse. 

Full  descriptions  of  each  factor  are  contained  in  the  following  published  articles. 

Hawkins,  J. D.,  Lishner,  D.M.,  Cataiano,  R.F.  "Childhood  Predictors  and  the  Prevention  of 
Adolescent  Substance  Abuse,"  in  C.L  Jones  and  RJ.  Battjes  (Eds.),  Etiology  of  Drug 
Abuse:  Implications  for  Prevention.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Instituteon  Drug  Abuse, 
aDM85-1385,  1985. 

Hawkins,  J.D.,  Lishner,  D.M.,  Cataiano,  R.F.,  Howard,  M.O.  "Childhood  Predictors  of 
Adolescent  Substance  Abuse:  Toward  an  Empirically  Grounded  Theory."  Journal  of 
Contemporary  Society,  8(1),  pp.  11-48,  1986. 

These  risk  factors  should  be  interpreted  like  risk  factors  for  heart  or  lung  disease.  That 
is,  if  a  young  person  has  one  of  these  characteristics,  it  increases  his  or  her  chances  of 
developing  a  problem  with  alcohol  or  drug  use.  However,  it  does  not  mean  that  having 
one  of  these  risk  factors  guarantees  that  a  young  person  will  become  a  drug  abuser,  just 
that  the  risk  is  increased. 

1.  Family  History  of  Alcoholism 

Research  from  several  perspectives  has  continued  to  demonstrate  a  link  between 
ramily  drinking  and  adolescent  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse.  Alcoholics  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  history  of  parental  or  sibling  alcoholism.  Children  who  abuse 
other  drugs  are  also  likely  to  have  a  parent  or  sibling  with  a  drinking  problem. 
The  presence  of  an  alcoholicfamily  member  doublesthe  risk  that  a  child  will  have 
a  problem  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

2.  Family  Management  Problems 

Family  management  problems  have  been  a  consistent  predictor  of  adolescent 
alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse.  These  problems  include  poorly-defined  rules  for 
behavior,  inconsistentenforcement  of  rules,  poor  parental  monitoring  of  children's 
behavior,  excessivelyseverediscipline,  negative  communication  patterns,  including 
constant  criticism  and  absence  of  praise,  and  over-involvement  by  one  parent 
and  distance  by  the  other  parent. 

3.  Early  Antisocial  Behavior  and  Hyperactivity 

A  consistent  relationship  has  been  found  between  conduct  disorders  in  early 
elementary  school  and  drug  abuse.  These  conduct  disorders  include:  aggression, 
especially  when  coupled  with  shyness  among  males;  hyperactivity;  nervousness; 
inattentiveness;  impulsiveness;  and  acting  defiant  and  negative.  Evidence  suggests 
the  presence  of  these  behaviors  before  elementary  school  is  not  predictive  of 
later  abuse,  since  these  behaviors  may  be  part  of  normal  preschool  development 
for  children. 

\\-j2  (continued) 
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RISK  FACTORS  FOR  ADOLESCENT  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  (continued) 

4.  Parental  Drug  Use  and  Positive  Attitudes  Toward  Use 

Parental  use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs  increases  the  riskthat  children  will  initiate 
the  use  of  drugs.  Parent  modeling  of  use  and  involvement  of  their  children  in  use 
(getting  a  beer  from  the  refrigerator  or  lighting  a  cigarette)  increases  the 
likelihood  that  children  will  use  alcohol,  cigarettes  and  marijuana.  Favorable 
parental  attitudes  toward  substance  use  also  increase  the  likelihood  of  use. 

5.  Academic  Failure 

Low  and  failing  grades  in  mid  to  late  elementary  school  increase  the  risk  for 
adolescentdrug  abuse.  Poorschool  performance  increases  the  likelihoodof  early 
initiation  of  use,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  subsequent  use. 

6.  Little  Commitment  to  School 

Students  who  are  not  committed  to  educational  pursuits  are  more  likely  to 
engage  in  drug  use.  Use  of  strong  drugs  (for  example  cocaine,  stimulants  and 
hallucinogens)  is  significantly  lower  among  students  who  expect  to  attend 
college. 

7.  Alienation,  Rebelliousness  and  Lack  of  Social  Bonding  to  Society 

In  middle  or  junior  high  school,  those  students  who  do  not  adhere  to  dominant 
values  of  society,  who  rebel  against  authority — particularly  parents  and  school 
officials — and  have  low  religiosity  tend  to  be  at  higher  risk  for  drug  abuse  than 
those  who  are  bonded  to  societal  institutions  of  family,  school  and  church. 

8.  Antisocial  Behavior  in  Early  Adolescence 

Nonconformity  to  traditional  values,  high  tolerance  of  bizarre  behavior,  resistance 
to  traditional  authority,  low  social  responsibility,  low  social  competence  and 
sensation-seeking  have  all  been  shown  to  be  related  to  drug  abuse. 

9.  Friends  Who  Use  Drugs 

Association  with  drug-using  friends  during  adolescence  is  among  the  strongest 
predictors  of  adolescent  drug  use.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  initiation  into  drug 
use  happens  most  frequently  through  the  encouiagement  of  closefriends,  rather 
than  strangers,  because  children  are  most  easily  influenced  by  their  friends. 

10.  Favorable  Attitudes  Toward  Drug  Use 

Having  specific  favorable  attitudes  toward  drug  use  is  a  risk  factor  for  drug  use 
initiation.  Having  negative  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs 
inhibits  initiation. 

11.  Early  First  Use  of  Drugs 

Alcohol  and  other  drug  abusers  tend  to  begin  using  the  substance  at  an  early  age. 
Early  initiation  into  drug  use  increases  the  risk  of  extensive  and  persistent 
involvement  in  the  use  of  more  dangerous  drugs.  Onset  of  alcohol  or  other  drug 
use  prior  to  age  15  is  an  especially  consistent  predictor  of  later  drug  use. 
Postponing  the  age  of  initiation  until  the  age  of  1 9  years  or  older  lowers  the  risk 
for  subsequent  abuse. 
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FACTORS  WHICH  PREDICT  DRUG  USE 

1.  Family  history  of  alcoholism,  especially  for  males  (the  risk  is  four  times 
greater). 

2.  Family  management  problems: 

•  Poorly  defined  rules 

•  Little  monitoring 

•  Inconsistent  and  excessively  severe  discipline. 

3.  Early  antisocial  behavior,  hyperactivity. 

4.  Parental  drug  use  and  positive  attitudes  toward  use. 

5.  Academic  failure  (4th  to  6th  Grade  level). 

6.  Little  commitment  to  school. 

7.  Alienation,  rebelliousness,  lack  of  social  bonding  to  society. 

8.  Antisocial  behavior  in  early  ad'  '*v>ri  sce. 

9.  Friends  who  use. 

10.  Favorable  attitudes  toward  drug  use. 

1 1 .  Early  first  use  of  drugs. 

Source:  Hawkins,  J.  David  and  Catalano,  Richard.  1988.  Preparing  for  the  Drug  (Free)  Years. 
Developmental  Research  and  Programs,  Seattle,  WA. 
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ROLES  IN  A  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  FAMILY 

CHIEF  ENABLER 

•  Usually  spouse  of  the  chemically  dependent  person  or  alcoholic,  but  may  also 
be  the  oldest  child. 

•  Feels  powerless  over  the  situation.  Keeps  trying. 

•  Delusion  about  what  choices  are  available. 

•  Takes  over  when  alcoholic  leaves,  falls  apart  or  gets  sicker  and  denies  his  or 
her  feelings  about  this. 

•  Always  tired. 

•  Becomes  very  organized  in  order  to  cope. 

•  Feels  grief,  bitterness,  despair  and  resentment. 

•  Makes  excuses  for  alcoholic,  but  enjoys  feelings  of  power,  competence, 
indispensability  after  taking  over  their  responsibilities. 

•  Eventually  turns  off  feelings. 

•  Hypochondria — physical  symptoms  and  illnesses  that  are  stress-related. 

•  Will  continue  to  play  enabling  role  in  all  relationships,  if  doesn't  get  help. 

•  If  a  spouse,  was  probably  the  "Hero"  in  his  or  her  own  family. 

•  Has  a  great  sense  of  failure. 

•  Low  self-esteem,  believes  what  the  alcoholic  says  about  him  or  her. 
THE  HERO 

•  Keeps  negative  feelings  to  self,  has  fear  of  anger. 

•  Perfectionist,  super-critical  of  others. 

•  Difficulty  asserting  own  needs. 

•  Compulsive  achievement,  but  without  satisfaction,  trying  to  be  good  as  a 
means  of  helping,  fixing  the  family. 

•  Feels  responsible  for  family  pain  and  healing,  tremendous  guilt. 

•  Difficulty  setting  and  maintaining  limits. 

•  Lacks  genuine  friendships. 

•  Generosity  is  depleting,  exhausting. 

•  Attracted  to  dependent  personalities. 

•  Frequently  over-extends  self,  prolonged  striving. 

•  Has  problems  with  trust,  intimacy  and  control. 

•  Lacks  openness  and  honest  assertiveness. 

•  Becomes  employed  in  the  helping  professions.  Burns  self  out. 

•  Leaves  home  early. 

•  Can  separate  and  see  what's  going  on  in  the  family. 

(continued) 
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ROLES  IN  A  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  FAMILY  (continued) 

•  Listens,  absorbs  pain. 

•  Provides  self-worth  for  the  family,  builds  everyone  up. 

•  "Type  A"  behavior  as  an  adult. 

•  Terrified  of  losing  control,  being  alone. 

•  Constantly  performing  to  cover  up  fear  of  failure. 

•  Takes  geographical  cure  to  escape  from  family— moves  far  away. 

•  Shows  no  stress  or  feelings. 

•  May  switch  roles  with  "Scapegoat/7  if  displeases  family. 

•  At  risk  for  psychological  abuse  and  neglect. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT 

•  Frequently  the  second  child. 

•  Doesn't  fight  stress  dirertjy;  flight  is  easier. 

•  Withdraws  through  own  drug  use. 

•  Car  accidents,  expulsion,  vandalism,  etc. 

•  Seems  not  to  care  about  family,  feels  family  doesn't  care. 

•  Friends  offer  shallow  companionship— they're  equally  needy  and  have  little 
to  give,  tend  to  be  exploitive  and  manipulative. 

•  Grows  up  to  be  chemically  dependent,  if  no  intervention. 

•  Helps  to  focus  attention  away  from  the  alcoholic  parent  by  acting  out. 

•  Acts  defiant,  frozen  tears. 

•  Sullen,  withdrawn. 

•  Suicide  attempts. 

•  Gets  blamed  for  most  things— "black  sheep"  of  the  family. 

•  At  risk  for  physical  abuse. 

•  Can't  compete  with  the  "Hero,"  so  gives  up.  Gets  negative  attention. 

•  Antisocial,  but  has  strong  need  to  belong. 

•  Physically,  mentally  and  emotionally  in  control. 

•  Will  do  anything  for  peer  acceptance. 

•  Uses  testing  behavior,  setting  up  hoops  for  others  to  jump  through. 

•  Often  adopts  another  family  through  peers,  sports,  gang. 

•  Attempts  to  alienate  others  or  get  the  group  to  alienate  someone. 

•  Abrasive,  brings  out  intolerance  in  others. 

•  Sets  self  up  and  alternately  others,  for  group  to  gang  up  on,  reject. 

•  Recovery  is  too  much  effort, 

    (continued) 
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ROLES  IN  A  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  FAMILY  (continued) 

THE  MASCOT 

•  Often  the  youngest  child. 

•  Feels  alone  and  helpless. 

•  Is  protected  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  gets  vague  reassurances  instead  of 
validation  of  perceptions. 

•  Becomes  very  anxious— releases  tension  by  clowning,  hyperactivity,  thumper 
behavior,  erratic  bursts  of  behavior. 

•  Everyone  denies  problem  and  alcoholism  to  "Mascot,"  making  them  feel  crazy. 

•  Most  likely  to  develop  psychiatric  problems. 

•  Tense,  wiry,  small  bodies,  smaller  than  siblings  and  peers. 

•  Stress-related  illnesses. 

•  Is  lonely,  even  as  the  center  of  attention. 

•  Manipulator,  socially  very  skillful. 

•  Has  difficulty  focusing,  looking  inward. 

•  Not  as  fragile  as  they  seem. 

•  Provides  relief  to  family  through  clowning  and  entertainment. 

•  Tendency  toward  flashy  cars,  latest  fashions,  super-sexiness. 

•  Is  cute,  fun,  uses  charm  to  succeed. 

•  Is  not  taken  seriously  by  others. 

•  Takes  on  the  feelings  of  others,  very  sensitive. 

•  Free  floating,  attracted  to  everything. 

•  Has  the  least  amount  of  information  about  the  family  situation. 

•  Is  the  focus  for  the  family's  positive  feelings. 

•  Makes  irrelevant,  inappropriate  comments  and  behavior. 

•  Never  grows  up. 

•  Likely  to  be  physically  abused. 

THE  LOST  CHILD 

•  The  forgotten  child. 

•  Little  experience  in  living,  makes  errors  in  judgment. 

•  Doesn't  feel  close  to  either  parent. 

•  Confusion  over  sexual  identity. 

•  Lacks  healthy  model  to  relate  to  the  opposite  sex,  dates  rarely. 

•  Passive,  acceptance  of  lack  of  specialness. 

•  Low  expectations,  failure  to  develop  potential. 

i  « j  J  (continued) 
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ROLES  IN  A  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  FAMILY  (continued) 

•  Has  contact  with  spiritual  self. 

•  Bed-wetting,  compulsions  with  food,  binges  with  drugs,  alcohol. 

•  Derives  great  comfort  and  pleasure  from  possessions  and  pleasures. 

•  Gives  something  to  talk  about  in  uncomfortable  social  situations. 

•  Very  intense. 

•  Provides  relief  to  the  family. 

•  May  also  act  as  the  "Scapegoat." 

•  Loner — makes  no  demands. 

•  Develops  a  fantasy  world. 

•  Stays  alone,  away  from  family  a  lot. 

•  Plays  it  safe.  Exists,  but  doesn't  live. 

•  Becomes  very  independent. 

•  Lacks  social  skills.  Is  solitary,  uncomfortable  with  intimacy. 

•  Is  a  stranger  in  his  or  her  own  family. 

•  Feels  guilty  for  not  being  able  to  fit  in. 

•  Withdraws  into  own  world,  imaginary  friends,  etc. 

•  Difficulty  separating  real  world  from  illusions. 

•  Most  likely  ot  the  roles  to  be  victim  of  incest. 

•  Feels  left  out. 

•  Accidents,  childhood  diseases,  allergies,  stress-related  illnesses. 

•  Looking  for  someone  to  take  care  of  them. 

•  Self-indulgent  and  selfish. 

•  Meticulous  about  their  clothes,  toys,  etc. 

•  Creates  private  domains  for  oneself  wherever  they  live — their  space. 

•  Doesn't  want  to  be  held  or  touched. 

•  Chronic  depression  and  hopelessness. 

•  Has  difficulty  seeing  choices. 

Adapted  with  permission  from  Sharon  Wegscheider,  Another  Chance:  Hope  and  Health  for  the 
Alcoholic  Family,  1981  (Science  and  Behavior  Books,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  60519,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306). 
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God, 

you  gave  me  a  mind 
and  the  freedom  to  ehoose. 
With  your  grace 
and  the  support  of 
good  people  in  my  life, 

I  can  make  choices 
which  will  make  my  life 

substance- free. 
Holy  Spirit,  guide  me. 
Guide  also,  all  those  involved 
in  chemically  dependent  families. 
Bring  them 
your  peace  and  joy. 
Amen. 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

lljc  students  will: 

197.  Gain  more  knowledge  of  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  or  chemical  dependency  and 
its  effects 

203.  Determine  that  the  need  a  person  has 
tor  an  addictiv  e  substance  leads  to  an 
increased  need  for  it,  with  a  variety  of 
consequences 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  examine  a  variety  of  consequences 
to  habitual  involvement  with  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. 

Basic  Information 

Some  adults  in  our  society  eh<  >ose  t(  >  use  drugs 
and  alcohol  in  a  carefully  administered  setting 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Among  those  are: 
during  a  religious  celebration;  for  medical 
purposes;  as  part  of  a  meal;  and  for  socializa- 
tion. Others  (children,  young  people  and 
adultsi  choose  to  misuse  drugs  and  alcohol, 
also  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Those  might  be 
classified  as:  to  escape  the  pain  of  life;  for 
recreation;  out  of  habit;  or  for  experimenta- 
tion. 

When  people  become  addicted  to  drugs 
or  alcohol,  their  behavior  changes  in  order  to 
enable  the  further  use  ( >f  the  drug!  s  i  of  choice. 
That  means  that  the  addicted  person  must 
find  a  source  of  the  drug.  The  drug(s)  may  be 
purchased,  stolen  or  given  to  the  user.  There 
are  consequences,  :io  matter  how  the  drugi  s  i 
is/are  obtained  because  of  the  issues  of  de- 
pendency, victimization  and  other  negative 
behaviors. 

Teens  who  are  invoked  with  drugs  or 
alcohol  learn  a  variety  of  strategies  to  keep 
themselves  supplied  or  close  to  a  supplier  of 
their  drug  of  choice.  That  behavior,  whether 
illegal,  immoral  or  manipulative,  will  have 
consequences  w  hich  are  unhealthy 


Vocabulary 

Dependency — being  influenced  by  or  sub- 
jected to  something  or  someone 
Socialization — to  participate  in  an  activity  of 
a  particular  social  group 
Addiction — compulsive  need  for  a  habir-fi inn- 
ing drug  or  other  material 
Consequences — the  outcomes  of  a  situation, 
behavior  or  choice 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Consequences  of  Drug  Dependence" 
(Handout  #26) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Have  flyers  or  pamphlets  available  from  any  of 
the  agencies  or  groups  that  deal  with  teens 
who  are  facing  addiction.  Send  for  informa- 
tion from  the  groups  mentioned  on  the  tact 
sheet  from  Lesson  23  or  consult  your  local 
telephone  director)'. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Initiate  the  lesson  by  having  students 
recall  consequences  for  choices  they've 
made.  Use  volunteered  information  or 
recall  an  example.  Discuss  how  a  person's 
behavior  might  change  for  the  worse 
because  of  a  choice  t.  at  he  or  she  had 
made. 

2.  lleview  the  material  in  the  "Basic  Infor- 
mation" and  "Vocabulary"  sections. 

3.  Have  students  reflect  individually  and  in 
writing  on  the  scenarios  in  "Conse- 
quences of  Drug  Dependence"  i  Hand- 
out #26). 

4.  Have  students  c<  mi  pile  their  answers  in 
small  groups.  Review  them  with  the 
total  class. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Con i  '•;//  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  drug  dependency? 

2.  What  are  some  ellects  of  alcohol  or 
chemical  dependency5 

3.  1  low  do  people  change  their  behavior 
to  make  certain  they  have  access  to  their 
driiu  of  choicer 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 
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(continued) 


4.  Why  do  people  need  to  continue  the 
use  of  their  drug  of  choicer 

5.  What  consequences,  outcomes  or 
changes  are  there  in  drug-  and  alcohol- 
addicted  behaviors? 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1.  Do  you  know  someone  who  is  drug 
dependent? 

2.  What  choices  has  that  person  made  in 
order  to  use  their  drug  of  choice? 

3.  What  choices  would  you  have  to  make 
to  get  a  drug? 

4.  Why  do  you  feel  that  people  need  drugs 
or  alcohol? 


CLOSURE 

Writ  e  and  read  a  psalm  or  prayer  about  addic- 
tive behavior  and  choices  made  about  drugs 
and  alcohol. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 

Examine  the  following  situations  and  determine  what  possible  outcomes  or 
consequences  there  might  be  for  each  one.  Be  prepared  to  share  your  ideas  orally 
with  your  classmates. 

SITUATION  CONSEQUENCES 


Being  found  drunk  on  the  street. 


Drinking  one  can  of  beer  while  home  alone. 


Being  pressured  intodrinkingortakingdrugs 
by  peers. 


Asking  someone  to  give  you  a  drug  or  a  drink. 


Becoming  friendly  with  someone  because  of 
needing  the  drug  they  can  supply  or  pur- 
chase. 


Stealing  from  your  parents  in  order  to  buy 
drugs  or  alcohol. 


Being  paid  to  do  acts  of  prostitution  in  order 
to  pay  for  drugs  or  alcohol. 


Manipulating  another  person  into  using  drugs 
or  alcohol  in  order  to  become  that  person's 
supolier. 


Being  in  situationswheredrugsoralcohol  are 
used  inappropriately. 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Substance        Student  Objectives 
Abuse  students  will: 

Awareness         1^0.  l^xxlop  a  scries  of  strategies  to  reject  a 

drug,  while  maintainingstatuswith  their 
peer  group 

198.  Identity  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer 
groups 

1 99.  Make  the  moral  choice  to  remain  free  of 
unhealthy  groups 

Lesson  Overview 

After  a  class  discussion  on  the  healthy  and 
unhealthy  influence  ofpeer  pressure,  students 
create  a  poster  to  demonstrate  their  learning. 

Basic  Information 

It  is  important  for  our  students  to  have  the 
skills  and  power  that  they  need  in  their  lives  to 
make  healthy  choices  for  themselves,  When 
adults  make  judgments  about  a  child's  choice 
of  peers,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  judgment 
may  have  negative  effects,  It  is  more  important 
to  offer  children  skills  and  alternatives. 

Vocabulary 

Peers — persons  of  your  age  or  experiences, 
whom  you  might  choose  as  friends 
Peer  pressure— the  influence  exerted  by  your 
friends  on  you  to  get  you  to  choose  to  do  what 
they  want;  can  be  health)'  or  unhealthy 
Healthy  peer  relationships — ones  which  are 
characterized  by  people  who  encourage  oth- 
ers to  take  risks  which  are  life-giving,  open  and 
help  you  to  be  the  best  person  you  can 
Unhealthy  peer  pressure — encourages  you 
to  take  unsafe  risks  which  have  consequences 
which  might  change  your  life  for  the  worse 
Moral  choices — those  decisions  people  make 
which  require  judgment  and  courage  to  do 
the  right  thing 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Poster  making  materials 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Create  a  classroom  environment  that  is  safe  for 
students  to  discuss  peer  relationships. 
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ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Begin  by  asking  students  what  they 
think  the  old  adage,  "If  your  friend 
jumped  off  a  bridge,  would  you?*  really 
means. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  definition  of 
peers,  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer  pres- 
sure and  moral  choices.  (See  "Basic 
Information'"  and  "Vocabulary.") 

3.  After  discussion,  have  students  think 
about  examples  ofliealthy  and  unhealthy 
peer  relationships  and  the  kind  of  risks 
that  are  a  pail  of  each  one.  Students 
should  contribute  their  ideas  orally. 

4.  Then  havestudentsdesign  posters  which 
compare  and  contrast  the  healthy  and 
unhealthy  peer  relationships  discussed. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qticstions: 

1 .  Who  are  peers? 

2.  What  are  healthy  peer  relationships? 

3.  What  are  unhealthy  ones? 

4.  How  can  a  person  tell  the  difference? 

5.  What  are  some  moral  decisions  that 
peers  influence? 

6.  What  moral  choice  does  a  person  make 
about  his  or  her  friends? 

Pmonalization  Qitcrtions; 

1 .  Who  are  your  peers? 

2.  Are  your  relationships  healthy  or  un- 
healthy? How  do  you  know? 

3.  What  things  do  your  friends  encourage 
you  to  dor 

4.  In  what  ways  do  you  try  to  influence 
your  friends? 

5.  Do  you  take  time  to  think  about  your 
decisions?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  What  are  some  examples  ofcou  rageous 
decisions  you  or  your  peers  have  made? 

7.  What  influences  your  decisions? 

8.  How  do  you  tell  what  group  of  friends 
is  right  for  you? 

CJOSURE 

(Display  posters  around  the  room  or  in  the 
hallways  to  remind  students  of  this  lesson.) 

Reflect  on  the  topic,  "How  I  let  peers 
influence  me." 
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Lesson  27 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

Vjc  students  mil: 

223.  Practice  using  prayer  and  reflection  in 

handling  conflicts 
225.  Be  open  to  the  perspective  of  others  in 

conflict  situations 
227.  Practice  a  group  process  for  resolving 

conflict 

233.  Identity  how  emotions  affect  conflict 
and  explain  how  to  deal  with  them 

236.  Distinguish  between  subjectivity  and 
objectivity  in  evaluating  the  issues  in  a 
conflict 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  participate  in  a  consensus  form  of 
conflict  management,  which  uses  prayer  and 
time  to  generate  a  group  opinion  or  solution 
to  a  problem. 

Vocabulary 

Consensus — a  decision  even-one  can  live  with, 
even  if  it  is  not  their  first  choice 

Suggested  Materials 

•  kTrocessofConsensus"(Handout#27) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  practice  using  a  model  of  con- 
sensus-building. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  "Some  people  say  that  an 
animal  designed  by  a  committee  is  the 
camel  because  of  the  animaPs  unusual 
features,  When  coming  to  a  consensus, 
a  group  needs ;  )  honor  the  opinions  of 
all  the  n^mbeis  and  all  the  members 
need  to  be  able  ;o  live  with  the  decision. 

"(doming  to  consensus  isn't  the  same 
as  the  'majority  rules'  form  of  democ- 


racy that  we  are  used  to.  One  way  to 
solve  a  conflict  is  to  come  to  a  consensus 
agreement.  It  requires  time  and  pa- 
tience to  solve  a  problem  using  a  con- 
sensus model.  It  is  easy  to  get  bogged 
down  or  bored  with  the  process.  Rut, 
die  process  is  a  fair  one,  if  everyone  buys 
into  it.11 

2.  Using  "Process  of  Consensus""  (Hand- 
out #27)  as  a  guide,  form  students  into 
small  cooperative  groups,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  a  consensus  on  an 
issue  over  which  they  might  disagree. 
Use  the  examples  on  the  page  or  make 
up  situations  which  are  more  appropri- 
ate to  vour  students.  You  might  choose 
to  assign  a  different  example  to  each 
small  group. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qttestions: 

1.  What  are  some  different  ways  of  han- 
dling conflicts  in  groups? 

2.  What  is  a  compromise? 

3.  What  does  "consensus"  mean? 

4.  What  are  the  steps  for  coming  to  con- 
sensus? 

5.  Is  pravcr  useful  in  solving  a  conflict  or 
coming  to  consensus?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  How  do  emotions  affect  conflict?  How 
can  you  deal  with  emotions  during  con- 
flict"? 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1 .  Have  you  ever  had  a  conflict  which 
wasn't  resolved,  but  needed  to  be  fairly 
resolved? 

2.  When?  What  happened?  How  was  it 
solved? 

3.  Have  you  ever  used  prayer  in  solving 
conflicts  or  coming  to  a  group  decision? 
When?  What  happened? 

4.  Are  von  willing  to  compromise  in  order 
to  resolve  a  conflict?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  are  some  examples  of  conflicts 
which  vou  are  not  williim  to  resolve? 
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6.  Arc  there  any  that  you  are  willing  to 
resolve?  What  arc  they? 

7.  Is  it  necessar\'  for  you  to  have  your  own 
way  all  the  tinier  Why  or  why  not? 

CLOSURE 

Have  one  student  in  each  group  give  a  report 
to  the  class  about  the  group's  process  and 
resolution. 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Apply  the  model  to  real  life  problems. 


Handout  #27  -  Lesson  27  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


PROCESS  OF  CONSENSUS 

1 .  Identify  the  conflict  as  specifically  as  possible.  What  are  the  facts 
(objective  points)?  What  are  the  opinions  (subjective  points)? 

2.  Use  prayer  to  help  identify  the  important  issues. 

3.  Determine  whether  consensus  is  the  best  model  to  use  for  problem- 
solving. 

•  Do  you  have  enough  time? 

•  Does  the  problem  ^equire  that  everyone  buy  into  it? 

•  Is  everyone  comm  uted? 

4.  Brainstorm  possib  e  solutions. 

5.  Listen  to  ideas  ir  a  non-judgmental  way. 

6.  Let  everyone  express  their  opinion. 

7.  Use  prayer  to  ask  for  help  in  finding  workable  compromises. 

8.  Work  out  differences  among  group  members  by  discussion. 
Understanding  evolves  as  everyone  in  the  group  participates. 

9.  As  a  group,  find  a  way  to  publish  the  solution. 
10.    Conclude  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 


Possible  Problems  for  Consensus 

•    Establish  the  one  flavor  of 
gathering  where  only  one 


Model  Solution 

ice  cream  to  be  served  at  a  party  or 
flavor  can  be  chosen. 


•    Establish  a  consensus  on  an  issue  which  has  many  facets.  For  example, 
should  women  in  the  military  be  sent  to  combat  zones? 


•    Establish  a  consensus  on  an  issue  for  which  there  are  highly  emotic  - 1 
and  social  aspects.  For  example,  is  it  ever  right  to  fight  a  war? 
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Lesson  28 
Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

11)e  students  will: 

226.  Identify  those  aspects  ot %a  conflict  which 
they  can  and  cannot  control 

230.  Identify  and  practice  ways  to  handle  an 
unresolved  conflict 

232.  Explain  the  role  of  trust  and  misplaced 
trust  in  conflict  resolution 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  learn  ways  of  dealing  with  unre- 
solved conflicts  by  role-playing,  situations  in 
which  several  strategies  are  used. 

Basic  Information 

Many  people  live  with  unresolved  conflicts  on 
a  daily  basis.  It  is  the  way  that  they  choose  to 
handle  those  conflicts  which  determines 
whether  a  person  is  happy,  moody  or  sad,  or 
has  a  positive  or  negative  outlook  on  life. 

By  being  a  role  model,  the  teacher  com- 
municates volumes  about  how  to  handle  un- 
resolved conflicts.  Some  people  bun*  them, 
some  people  have  to  talk  about  them  and 
others  seem  to  be  content,  even  during  the 
roughest  situations.  Family  dynamics  often 
determine  how  we  deal  with  conflict  and 
teachers  provide  another  model  for  students 
who  may  believe  that  there  are  no  alternatives. 

Vocabulary 

Conflict — right,  not  necessarilv  phvsical 
Conflict  resolution — solving  a  conflict 
Unresolved  conflict— inconclusive  end  to  a 
tight  or  argument 

Trust — firm  belief  in  the  honestv,  reliability 
of  one  trusted 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Role -Plav  Situations"  1 1  Iandout  #28) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Model  conflict  resolution. 

ACTIVITY /EXP  ERI ENCE 

1 .  Enlist  a  conspirato*  o  act  out  a  conflict 
situation — perhaps  an  encounter  be- 
tween students  about  a  choice  seat  in 
class  or  between  a  student  and  teacher 
about  a  misunderstood  homework  as- 
signment.  The  acting-out  should  stop 
short  of  being  resolved. 

2.  Allowthc  students  to  observe  and  com- 
ment on  what  they  observed.  Ask  stu- 
dents to  think  about  the  way  the  con- 
flict ended  and  what  happens  when  a 
conflict  goes  unresolved. 

3.  List  these  solutions: 

•  Compromise 

•  Giving  in  to  the  dominant  person 

•  Reconciliation 

•  Ignoring  the  conflict  or  putting  off  a 
resolution 

•  Having  a  violent  resolution 

4.  Have  students  role-play  situations  from 
Handout  #28,  showing  a  variety  of 
solutions.  Examine,  discuss  and  evalu- 
ate each  solution. 

5.  Invent  some  situations  which  minhtbc 
personal  to  your  students,  such  as  sib- 
ling conflicts,  conflicts  with  parents  or 
friends  or  a  conflict  in  values.  Have 
students  identity-  the  areas  of  each  con- 
flict which  they  can  control  and  those 
which  they  cannot. 

6.  Also  have  students  discuss  the  issue  of 
trust  in  conflict  resolution. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  an  unresolved  conflict: 

2.  What  are  some  things  that  could  hap- 
pen when  a  conflict  is  left  unresolved? 

3.  How  can  people  work  on  unresolved 
conflicts  in  a  peaceful  manner? 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  trust  in  a  conflict: 
What  is  misplaced  trust? 
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Pa?onnlizatio)i  Questions: 

1.  What  is  your  experience  with  unre- 
solved conflicts? 

2.  Do  vou  have  hope  that  these  types  i.f 
conflicts  can  be  resolved?  Why  or  why 
not? 

Can  vou  solve  a  pr<  >blcm  without  trust? 
Why  or  w  hy  not? 

What  happens  when  you  have  an  unre- 
solved conflict? 

What  parts  of  a  conflict  can  you  control? 
Can  vou  live  with  unresolved  conflicts 
in  a  healthy  way?  How? 
Can  vou  tell  when  a  conflict  is  unre- 
solved? How? 


6. 


CLOSURE 

Write  a  journal  entry  or  personal  reflection 
about  a  conflict  in  your  own  life.  The  writing 
should  include: 

•  Which  parts  you  could  control. 

•  Which  parts  you  could  not  control. 

•  Did  you  resolve  the  conflict  success- 
fully? If  so,  how? 

•  Is  there  anything  you  would  do  diflcr- 
cntlv,  if  vou  could: 
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Handout  #28  -  Lesson  28  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


ROLE-PLAY  SITUATIONS 


DIRECTIONS:  Discuss  possible  solutions  for  the  situations  below.  Dramatize 

each  solution.  After  all  skits  and  dramatizations  are  done,  discuss 
and  evaluate  each  solution. 


1 .    Jody  and  Kelly,  twins,  both  wanted  to  go  to  the  basketball  game,  but 
one  of  them  has  to  baby-sit  their  six-month-oid  brother.  They  are  both 
angry  and  are  both  determined  to  get  their  way. 


2.    in  almost  every  class  at  school,  Chris  is  frequently  in  trouble — doesn't 
get  work  in  on  time,  is  often  late  for  class,  frequently  talks  or  writes 
notes  during  class.  Ms.  Jacobs,  the  science  teacher,  is  a  good  teacher,  but 
isn't  always  really  organized.  She  is  fixing  some  lab  equipment  during 
class  for  a  pair  of  students  when  she  hears  voices  from  Chris'  area. 

She  says,  "Chris,  I've  warned  you  once  before  today." 

Chris  wasn't  talking  this  time  and  erupts,  "But,  I  wasn't  talking!" 

She  snaps  back,  "I'll  see  you  after  school." 

Chris  yells,  "But,  I  wasn't  talking!" 

Ms.  Jacobs  sends  Chris  out  of  the  room. 
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Lesson  29 


Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

228,  Identify  when  it  is  important  to  stand 
up  for  one's  beliefs  and  values 

229.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  handling 
personal  conflict  w  ithout  involving  ex- 
traneous people 

234.  Discuss  how  facing  conflicts  can  con 
tribute  to  personal  growth 

235.  Identity  internal  ■•ontlietsand  practice  a 
process  tor  addressing  them 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  provide  their  classmates  and  teacher 
with  biblical  proof  of  how  Jesus  taught  us  to 
resolve  external  and  internal  eonlliets. 

Vocabulary 

Extraneous — not  involved  in  the  matter  at 
hand 

External  conflict — conflict  between  two  or 
more  people 

Internal  conflict — ambivalent  feelings, con- 
flict within  oneself 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Bible  for  each  student 

•  "Internal  Conflicts"  (  Handout  #29 » 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Pr< >\  ide  a  challenge  to  the  students  by  asking 
how  Jesus  would  expect  conflicts  to  be  solved. 

ACTIVITY /EXPERIENCE 

1.  Read  aloud  Matthew  5:21-26 

2.  Ask studentsiotell theirundentanding 
of  the  passage  and  when  Jesus  adw> 
eates  standing  up  for  one's  beliefs. 

3.  Ila\e  students  find  biblical  passages 
that  support  the  objectives  of  this  les- 
son. 

•   Is  it  important  to  stand  up  tor  onc\ 
riuhls: 


•  What  ways  should  we  handle  personal 
conflicts? 

•  Can  personal  growth  occur  as  a  result  of 
learning  to  handle  conflicts: 

4.  Tell  the  class,  "Internal  conflict  is:  w  hen 
you  don't  know  what  you  really  want; 
when  you  want  something  and  don't 
want  it  at  the  same  time;  when  you  want 
two  things,  but  can't  have  both;  when 
\  (  >u  have  to  choose,  hut  don't  like  any  of 
your  options;  when  you  want  to  do 
something,  but  are  afraid  to  try  it;  when 
you  w  ish  you  could  control  or  change 
something  you  can't." 

5.  Give  examples  of  internal  eonlliets: 

•  "Justin  wants  ven  much  to  be  on  the 
basketball  team  ^o  that  he  can  be  with 
his  friends  and  be  part  of  the  kin'  crowd. 
He  docs  not  want  to  put  time  into 
practicing  basketball  skills. 

•  "Anita  wants  to  be  with  her  mother  for 
Christmas  because  of  all  the  good  times 
and  traditions  they  Ye  shared  in  the  past. 
She  also  w  ants  to  be  with  hcrdad  and  his 
new  wife,  w  ho  is  from  Mexico,  because 
his  new  wife  t  ehes  her  a  lot  about 
Mexican  customs  and  traditions  for 
(  hristmas  and  she  wants  to  be  part  of  it. 

•  "Abdul  wants  to  ride  his  motor  bike 
ven*  last  s< > the  other  kids  will  cheer  for 
him,  but  he  is  afraid  to  drive  at  high 
speeds." 

6.  Ask  students,  "What  is  the  internal  con 
tliet  in  each  of  these  situations:  What  arc 
some  other  examples  of  internal  eon 
tliet?" 

7.  rsc 'internal  Conflicts"*  I  landout  #29 1 
todiscuss  ways  to  deal  with  such  dilem- 
mas. 

8.  Ha*,  e  students  analyze  a  personal  inter 
nal  conflict  in  small  groups. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  are  the  values  which  arc  worth 
defending? 

2.  What  are  the  \ allies  that  Jesus  ad\o 
cated? 
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3.  Why  is  it  important  to  handle  personal 
conflict  without  involving  extraneous 
people,  if  possible? 

4.  What  happens  when  they  are  invoked: 

5.  How  would  Jesus  handle  personal  con 
Bids? 

6.  What  are  internal  conflicts? 

7.  How  can  people  work  through  internal 
conflicts: 

iS.  Does  conflict  help  us  grow?  Spiritually? 

Kmotionally?  How  ? 
V.  Why  is  it  important  to  stand  up  for  one's 

values  and  beliefs? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  values  do  you  detend,  even  in 
conflict  situations? 

2.  Do  you  handle  conflict  in  the  ways 
Jesus  w  ( mid  ad\  (  urate?  Give  an  example . 

3.  Do  you  invoke  cxtraneou>  people  in 
your  conflicts?  When? 

4.  How  do  you  handle  internal  conflicts? 

5.  Does  conflict  help  you  grow?  Spiritu- 
ally? Kmotionally?  How? 

CLOSURE 

Find  the  I'iible  verse  which  is  the  most  pow  er 
ful  for  you  and  memorize  it.  Write  about  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  for  you  and  tell  how  it 
could  affect  vour  own  life. 
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Handout  #29-  Lesson  29  (Level  E,  Part  1) 


INTERNAL  CONFLICTS 

When  you  experience  a  conflict 
within  yourself: 

•  You  want  something  you  can't 
have. 

•  You  have  to  choose  between  two 
things  you  really  want. 

•  You  don't  know  what  you  really  want. 

•  You  want  to  change  something  you  can't. 

•  Youwantsomething,  butyoudon'twant 
the  consequences  of  choosing  it. 

What  can  you  do? 

•  Talk  it  over  with  a  wise  person. 

•  Pray  about  it. 

•  Write  out  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 

•  Think  about  some  of  the  questions  below. 

•  Be  honest  with  yourself  and  others. 

•  Do  the  best  you  can  do,  according  to  your  conscience. 


Ask  yourself: 

What  is  really  the  conflict  inside  me? 
What  choices  am  I  facing? 
What  feelings,  needs  and  wants  are  involved? 
What  values  are  involved? 

What  can  I  change  or  control  and  what  do  I  need  to  accept? 
What  are  some  of  my  options? 
How  will  I  be  affected  by  each  possible  choice? 
How  will  others  be  affected? 
How  do  I  feel  about  each  of  the  options? 
What  do  I  believe  is  the  right  thing  to  do? 
Who  can  I  talk  to  about  this? 
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Lesson  30 

Topic 

Conflict  Resolution 
Student  Objectives 

llje  students  will: 

231.  Identify  situations  which  may  lead  to 
conflict  and  how  to  improve  them 

Lesson  Overview 

In  a  prayerful  atmosphere,  students  prepare 
and  participate  in  non  sacramental  reconcilia- 
tion. They  identity  conflicts  the\'\e  had  in 
their  lives  and  determine  forms  of  resolution 

Vocabulary 

Conflict-  a  fight,  not  necessarily  physical 
Compromise    a  s(  >lut  i<  )ii  t< )  a  pn  >Ncm  w  here 
hoth  parties  come  to  an  agreement 
Reconciliation    to  pardon  and  he  pardoned 

Suggested  Materials 

•  (  andlc 

•  liiHc 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  tools  by  teaching  students  non  \io 
lent  ways  to  handle  conflicts  and  that  some 
times  conflict  situations  are  not  soKed  imme 
diatch  or  permanent!) 

ACTIVriT/EXPKRlKNCK 

1 .  Prepare  the  elements  tor  the  n<  >n  sacra 
mental  reconciliation  In-  moving  the 
candle  and  Bible  int<  >  a  pre  unincni  place 
and  making  the  lighting  and  seating  in 
the  classroom  appropriate. 

2.  Ciuidc  students'  thoughts  b\  inciting 
them  to  become  quiet  and  feel  Cod's 
presence.  Ask  students  to  recall  contlicls 
in  their  own  li\es,  thinking  about  the 
situation  and  what  happened  loresohe 
the  conflict,  Encourage  students  to  think 
about  how  the  floK  Spirit  was  present 
in  the  situation,  either  b\  helping  them 
to  resoh e  the  ct  milk  t  «  »r  h\  presenting 
further  escalation  of  it. 


3.  l\ethc"Contcnl  Qucstions"and"Per- 
sonali/ation  Questions"  to  help  the 
reflection  process. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

. .  What  are  some  different  sources  of 
conflict? 

2.  What  kinds  ot"soluii<  his  .  re  possible  in 
conflict  situations?  (Compromise?  Rec 
oncilialion?  Ignoring  the  conflict?  Cii\  - 
ing  in?  Unresolved?  \ 'iolencc? 

3.  When  and  w  hy  \v<  mid  some  eh<  ikes  be 
more  appropriate  than  others? 

4.  What  are  alternatives  to  violent  con 
tlicts? 

5.  What  happens  when  people's  wants 
and  needs  come  into  c<  inflict? 

6.  Is  it  necessary  to  revok  e  a  conflict  im 
mediately?  Why  or  w  In  not? 

>  .  What  are  the  consequences  ol'dclaving 
the  resoluti*  >n  to  a  conflict? 

Personalisation  Questions: 

1.  What  are  some  conflicts  \t  m'w  e\pcn 
enced? 

2.  1  low  were  the\  resoh ed? 

3.  What  happens  when  you  don't  sohe  a 
conflict? 

4.  Can  you  Ii\e  with  an  unrcsohed  c<>n 
lliet:  I  low  : 

5.  Do  you  like  being  align?  Win  orv\ln 
not? 

o.   Now  do  \  on  generalh  sohe \otir  con 

t!..!\? 

1  low  do  \ on  plan  to  sohe  them  in  the 
future? 

CLOSURE 

1  ight  the  candle  and  read  Matthew  5.22  26, 
0:5  y.  Recite  the  "Our  hulur"  i-.gcthcr. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Make  arrangements  |i>r  the  Mttdents  to  re 
ceivc  the  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation. 
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Topic 

Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences 
Student  Objectives 
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st uticuis  will: 

.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences 
of  other  people  and  how  their  li\es  are 
enriched  by  them 
.  Grow  in  awareness  and  understanding 
of  being  prejudiced 
bxplain  how  cultural  differences  may 
lead  to  eon llict 
253.  Identily  a  speaker's  underlyinyattitudes 
and  form  a  tentative  hypothesis  about 
how  prejudice  affects  behavior 

Lesson  Overview 

I 'sing  newspapers  and  magazines,  students 
collect  articles  and  ad\ ertiscments  which  are 
examples  of  forming  prejudice  or  prejudice 
formed.  Students  analyze  these  from  the  per 
specthe  of  the  ways  that  prejudice  affects 
behavior  and  influences  cultural  beha\ior. 

Vocabulary 

Attitude    mental  <  »r  em<  >ti<  >nal  state  t  »r  inc  ><  >d 
Tentative  hypothesis  •  possible  theory 
Similarities    nearh  the  same 
Differences  unlikenesses 
Prejudice-  an  opinion  formed  before  facts 
are  known  or  setting  aside  the  Lnown  facts 
Cultural  differences    ethnic  experiences  that 
are  unlike 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Newspapers  and  maga/incs 

•  Scism  >rs  and  glue 

•  Paper  for  sciapbook.  pages  and  co\er 

•  Several  examples  of  articles  and  ad\er 
lisements  to  share 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Model  awareness  of  prejudices  and  wavs  to 

correct  them. 

A  C  V  l'I  V  n "  Y  /  K  X  P  E  RI E  N  C  K 

1.  Show  the  students  examples  and  ha\e 
then i  determine  whether  tbev  illustrate 
prejudice  formed  or  forming. 

2 .  I  \c\ e  students  l<  »ok tin  <  nigh  peri*  klicals 
to  find  their  nw  n  examples  to  put  in  a 


sciapbook.  Point  out  examples  of  preju- 
dice formed  through  advertisements. 

3.  For  each  example,  have  students  deter- 
mine the  type  of  prejudice  it  is  (i.e.,  age, 
race,  gender,  status,  etc  J.  Have  stu- 
dents w  rite  a  brief  statement  analyzing 
the  above  and  w  hat  they  can  determine 
about  the  w  titer's  or  reporter's  frame  <  >f 
mind:  positive,  neutral  or  negative. 

4.  Hav  e  students  analyze  each  example  to 
determine  if  it  isolates  people  or  brings 
them  together  in  a  positive  fashion. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  is  prejudice? 

2.  What  examples  of  prejudice  can  you 
share? 

3.  Is  prejudice  natural? 

4.  Is  prejudice  a  positive  or  negative  thing5 
Explain  your  response. 

5.  What  are  the  differences  you  haw  ob- 
served in  different  culture  groups? 

6.  What  kinds  of  conflict  occur  betw  een 
cultures? 

7.  What  happens  when  people  are  preju- 
diced toward  certain  kinds  of  people? 

X.  1  low  can  an  appreciation  of  differences 

enrich  our  lives? 
9.  How  does  prejudice  affect  a  person's 

behavior? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  1  low  doc*  prejudice  atlcct  behavior? 

2.  What  examples  of  prejudice  can  you 
relate  from  vour  own  experiences? 

3.  What  can  vou  do  about  your  prejudice5 

4.  I  low  can  vou  help  vour  friends  with 
their  prejudices? 

CLOSURE 

Make  a  displav  and/or  share  vour  sciapbook 
w  ith  other  classes 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  I  lave  students  write  letters  to  adv  ertis 
eis,  sharing  their  findings. 

2.  Have  students  become  active  in  con 
Mimer  movements. 

3.  !  lave  students  write  to  reporters  on  the 
aliunde  they  dispkn  in  their  writing. 
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Lesson  1 

Topic 

Individual  Differences 

Student  Objectives 

77tf  students  will: 

277.  Describe  effects  that  physical  and  emo- 
tional growth  have  upon  attitudes,  be- 
havior and  interpersonal  relationships 

278.  Idcntif>-ph\,sical,incntal,cm()rioiialand 
spiritual  stages  and  describe  their  stage 
at  present 

Lesson  Overview 

Alter  reviewing  information  provided  by  the 
teacher  about  the  changes  that  happen 
throughout  a  person's  development, students 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  kinds  of 
changes  in  their  own  lives  by  making  a  photo- 
graphic or  pictorial  timeline. 

Basic  Information 

People  go  through  a  process  of  change 
throughout  their  lives.  These  changes  are 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  spiritual  and  so- 
cial. Just  as  a  newborn  baby  moves  through 
stages  of  infancy,  toddler,  childhood,  pubcrh 
and  adolescence  toward  adulthooi  .  we  also 
move  through  stages  as  we  develop  spiritually, 
emotionally,  socially  and  mentally.  Psycholo- 
gists, educators  and  theologians  have  named 
and  described  the  stages.  The  attitude  with 
which  one  works  through  the  process  of 
growth  and  change  is  important  because  it 
sets  the  stage  for  the  way  a  person  accepts 
changes  in  his  or  her  life. 

Vocabulary 

Maturity — being  hilly  grown  in  all  ways 
Growth — the  progression  of  one's  body 
through  the  expected  changes  from  infancy 
through  mar  'nty 

Attitude — mental  state  or  mood,  often  ap- 
parent to  others  by  body  or  oral  language 
Behavior — actions  and  reactions;  conduct 
Socialization — adaptation  to  the  common 
needs  of  a  social  group 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Students  should  bring  to  school  a  col 
lection  of  photographs,  pictures  or  me 
mcntos  which  represent  their  experi 


ences  during  infancy,  early  childhood, 
beginning  school  and  middle  grades,  as 
well  as  a  recent  photograph 

•  Poorer  paper 

•  Coloring  agents 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  students  with  information  about  stages 
of  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual 
changes  that  occur  in  people's  lives. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students  to  bring  in  pictures  of 
themselves  at  various  ages  and  bring 
some  of  yourself. 

2.  Create  a  collage  of  pictures  of  children 
at  various  stages  by  determining  the 
stage  the  picture  represents. 

3.  Invite  students  to  illustrate  their  pro- 
gression by  taking  their  pictures  and 
incorporating  them  into  a  timeline. 

4.  Have  students  write  an  autobiographi- 
cal paragraph  which  relates  information 
about  their  lives  at  each  stage. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Qtiestions: 

1 .  What  effects  does  physical  growth  have 
on  attitudes?  On  behavior?  On  inter- 
personal growth? 

2.  What  effects  does  emotional  growth 
have  on  attitudes?  On  behavior?  On 
interpersonal  growth: 

3.  What  is  more  important  to  maturation: 
phvsical  or  emotional  growth?  Why? 

4.  Do  people  generally  stay  at  one  stage  in 
lifer  Why  or  why  not? 

Pcnonalization  Questions: 

1.  How  have  you  changed  in  the  last  two 
vears?  Physically?  Emotionally?  Spiritu- 
ally? 

2.  What  are  some  ideas  you  had  that  have 
changed  since  early  childhood? 

CLOSURE 

Journal  about  the  changes  you  see  coming  in 
vour  life.  Predict  what  your  life  will  be  like  in 
live  years,  in  l()  years,  in  20  years.  If  you  wish, 
voi i  can  share  vour  writing. 
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Lesson  2 

Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 

Student  Objectives 

ll)c  students  will: 

207.  Know  rhcyarc  a  loved  and  loving  person 
213.  Appraise  rhe  importance  of  being  true 
to  their  own  feelings 

216.  Accept  responsibility  for  the  expression 
of  their  feelings 

217.  Identify  the  eftect  of  fluctuating  feelings 
on  basic  relationships  with  parents,  fam- 
ily, friends 

Lesson  Overview 

Using  a  handout  about  feelings,  students 
reflect  on  fluctuating  feelings  thcvYe  experi- 
enced and  appreciate  that  they  are  a  loved  and 
loving  person. 

Basic  Information 

It  is  normal  for  people  to  experience  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  in  their  feelings,  cspcciallv 
during  adolescence  because  of  phvsical,  sexual, 
mental  and  emotional  changes  thev  are  un- 
dergoing. Young  people  sometimes  feel  as  if 
they  are  isolated  in  their  feelings  because  we 
don't  often  discuss  them  and  reassurance  mav 
not  be  forthcoming  from  friends,  parents  or 
teachers  who  may  judge  too  quickly.  In  order 
to  understand  those  feelings,  it  is  important 
for  teachers,  students  and  their  families  to 
reflect  prayerfully  on  them,  not  just  act  and 
react  impulsively. 

Vocabulary 

Feelings — emotions;  specific  or  generalized 
Responsibility— an  expected  accountability; 
obligation 

Fluctuating — continually  changing 

Suggested  Materials 

*  "Reflecting  on  Feelinns"  (Handout 
#30) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  deal  with  the  fluctuations  of 
emotions  adolescents  experience  and  provide 
an  environment  w  here  personal  growth  can 
occur. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Relate  a  personal  story  about  a  time 
during  adolescence  w  hen  you  experi- 
enced fluctuating  feelings.  Or  ask, 
"Have  you  ever  had  an  experience  like 
this?  One  day  your  parent  asks  vou  if 
you  want  to  go  to  shop  for  something 
new  and  you  readily  agree.  When  if  s 
time  to  go,  your  friends  stop  bv  and 
now  you  want  to  stay  with  them." 

2.  Ask  students  to  share  their  own  related 
stories. 

3.  Relate  basic  information  rcgardingnor- 
mal  fluctuations  in  people's  emotions 
and  how  they  are  heightened  by  the 
emotional  and  physiological  impact  of 
adolescent  growth. 

4.  Distribute  "Reflecting  on  Feelings0 
(  Handout#30 ).  Have  students  respond 
to  the  individual  reflections. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  does  it  mean  to  he  true  to  one's 
own  feelings?  ( Iking  honest  about  your 
feelings,  naming  them,  m  >t  igiK >ri ng  or 
hiding  them,  making  wise  choicesabout 
expressing  them,  etc. ) 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  acknowledge 
your  own  feelings?  {They  may  come 
out  in  unhealthy  ways  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  them. ) 

3.  What  are  the  consequences  of  acting  on 
your  feelings?  (We  choose  how  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  and  are  responsible 
for  our  actions.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
choose  w  ise  w  ays  to  express  our  feel- 
inus. ) 
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What  arc  some  things  that  can  cause 
feelings  to  fluctuate?  (Health,  fatigue, 
attitude  toward  self,  etc.  ) 
What  effects  do  your  fluctuating  feel- 
ings have  on  those  around  your 

Penonalizatton  Questions: 

1 .  How  can  you  deal  with  your  fluctuating 
feelings? 

2.  Can  you  have  a  basically  good  relation- 
ship with  a  person,  even  if  your  feelings 
about  that  person  change  frequently? 


3.  What  feeling  messages  does  your  family 
get  from  your  Your  friends? 

4.  How  do  your  family  and  friends  tell  you 
that  you  have  a  good  relationship  with- 
out saying  so  in  words? 

CLOSURE 

Complete  the  following  in  your  journal:  "My 
feelings  fluctuate  when  ..." 
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Handout  #30  -  Lesson  2  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


REFLECTING  ON  FEELINGS 

Think  about  the  questions  posed  below.  Give  your  response  in  writing. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  true  to  one's  own  feelings? 

Why  is  it  important  to  acknowledge  your  own  feelings? 


What  are  the  consequences  of  acting  on  your  feelings? 


What  are  some  things  that  can  cause  feelings  to  fluctuate? 


How  can  you  deal  with  your  fluctuating  feelings? 


Can  you  have  a  basically  good  relationship  with  a  person,  even  if  your  feelings 
about  that  person  change  frequently? 


What  feeling  messages  does  your  family  get  from  you?  Your  friends? 


Howdoyourfamily  and  friendstellyouthatyouhavea  good  relationship  without 
saying  so  in  words? 
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Lesson  3 

Topic 

Describing  and  Expressing  Feelings 
Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  will: 

214.  Evaluate  the  importance  of  responding 
to  others"  needs  w  hen  their  needs  con- 
flict 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  or  role-play  several  conflict 
situations  and  determine  a  response  which  the 
main  character  can  live  with  and  which  is 
responsive  to  others"  needs. 

Vocabulary 

Conflict — a  fight  or  serious  disagreement, 
not  necessarily  physical;  struggle 
Feelings — emotions;  specific  or  generalized 
Needs — necessity 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Role- Play  Situations"  (Handout  #31  ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  guidance  and  practice  in  ways  to  deal 
with  feelings  in  conflict  situations, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Open  discussion  by  clarifying  the  differ- 
ences between  needs  and  feelings. 

2.  Use  the  "Content  Questions"  to 
broaden  discussion. 

3.  Distribute  "Role- Play  Situations" 
(Handout  #31  >. 

4.  Have  students  prepare  each  situation  in 
small  groups.  Then,  have  each  small 
group  select  a  situation  to  role-play 
before  the  whole  group. 

5.  Hiscuss  with  the  students  the  choices 
made  by  the  group  and  how  those 
eh(  >iees  affected  the  individual's  feelings 
and  the  needs  of  the  group. 

6.  Proceed  with  the  "Personalization  Ones 
lions. M 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  conflict? 

2.  What  is  needed  to  resolve  conflict: 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  arguing 
for  the  sake  of  arguing  and  trying  to 
solve  a  conflict? 

4.  What  about  arguing  for  the  sake  of 
power  or  controlling  a  situation? 

5.  What  group  needs  might  be  more  im- 
portant than  an  individual's  needs  or 
feelings? 

6.  When  should  an  individual  stand  up  for 
his  or  her  own  needs  when  a  group  has 
different  needs?  (When  someone  might 
get  hurt,  when  important  values  are  at 
stake,  when  something  wrong  will  be 
done,  etc.) 

7.  What  can  be  learned  from  conflict  situ- 
ations? 

Personalization  Qjiestions: 

1.  What  do  feelings  or  emotions  tell  you 
about  your  needs? 

2.  When  emotions  and  needs  come  into 
conflict,  what  do  you  do? 

3.  How  can  you  analyze  your  emotions  or 
feelings  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  another's  needs? 

4.  Can  vou  meet  another  person's  needs 
when  they  come  into  conflict  with  your 
feelings?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  How  do  you  generally  solve  problems? 
6.  What  choices  do  you  have  when  group 
needs  are  different  from  your  own? 

CLOSURE 

Reflect  quietly  on  how  you  feel  after  the  role- 
plaving.  We'll  have  a  sharing  session  and  if  you 
wish  to  participate,  say,  *  Right  now  I  feel. . ." 

We'll  close  with  a  prayer  in  thanksgiving 
for  all  the  feelings  we  experience. 

{Note:  Be  alert  for  any  sensitive  or  negath  e 
feelings  w  hich  are  stated  so  that  you  can  follow 
up  with  the  individuals.! 
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Handout  #31  -  Lesson  3  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


ROLE-PLAY  SITUATIONS 

Individual  Needs  and  Feelings  in  Conflict  with  Group  Needs 

A.  You're  in  a  class,  just  ready  to  tell  your  friend  the  best  part  of  a  story  when 
the  fire  alarm  goes  off. 

What  is  the  group  need? 

What  is  the  individual  need  or  feeling? 

What  do  you  do? 

B.  A  group  of  friends  is  shopping  at  the  mall.  You  are  desperately  hungry  and 
suggest  a  stop  for  something  to  eat.  No  one  in  the  group  supports  this 
suggestion.  In  fact,  someone  says,  "You're  too  fat  anyway!" 

What  is  the  group  need? 

What  is  the  individual  need  or  feeling? 

What  do  you  do? 

C.  Your  class  plans  a  Christmas  party  for  some  disabled  students.  Everyone  is 
supposed  to  bring  $5  to  cover  the  cost  of  refreshments  and  entertainment. 
You  are  saving  the  money  you've  earned  for  something  you  want  and  you 
don't  want  to  spend  even  $5  on  anything  else. 

What  is  the  group  need? 

What  is  the  individual  need  or  feeling? 

Would  it  make  a  difference  if  the  plan  was  for  a  different  purpose,  such 
as  celebrating  a  holiday?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  would  you  do? 

•■  i 
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Lesson  4 

Topic 

Communication 

Student  Objectives 

'Ihc  stmicuh  will: 

46.  Have  the  courage  to  report  to  appropri- 
ate  authorities  when  there  is  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  rule  or  w  hen  others  are  being 
hurt 

47.  Verity  that  they  are  responsible  tor  their 
body  language,  as  well  a>  their  oral 
language 

4S.  Have  the  courage  in  verbalize  issues  ol 
importance 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  explore  the  effect  of  body  language 
( >n  ot  hers'  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  a  person 
through  pantomime  and  discussion. 

Bask  Information 

There  is  a  tine  line  in  adolescent  experience 
between  the  influence  of" one's  peers  and  the 
issuesot  safety,  taking  risks  and  breaking  rules. 
When  students  ha\e  the  opportunity  to  buy 
into  their  own  rule-making,  it  sometimes 
helps  them  to  confront  these  sensitive  peer 
relationship  issues.  It  is  important  to  include 
gospel  values  that  serve  justice,  community 
and  peace  or  promote  risk-taking  in  a  positiv  e 
wav.  He  sure  to  know  your  group:  signing  and 
non-verbal  signals  are  extremely  powerful 
communication  tools  in  many  cultures. 

Vocabulary 

Body  language— actions  or  reactions  that 
indicate  a  person's  feelings  by  one's  bod\ 
posture 

Oral  language  --speaking 
Verbalize—- expressing  oneself  in  words 
Issue  -a  point  or  matter  under  dispute 
Courage — die  quality  of  being  fearless  or 
bra\e;  standing  up  lor  what  you  bclic\e  in 
Appropriate  authorities-  people  w  ho  are 
empowered  to  serve  the  community,  such  as 
law  enforcement  olliciak  educators,  clergy, 
etc. 

Infraction    a  \iokuion  of  a  law  or  rule 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Pantomime  cards  tma.lc  from  instruc- 
tions on  Attachment  ]  i 

•  Chart  paper,  markers 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  students'  pantomime  and  discus 
sion. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Hand  out  pantomime  cards  (Attach 
ment  Ji  and  allow  students  a  few  mo 
me nis  to  plan  their  straiegx  lor  panto 
miming  the  feelings  or  .unions  indi 
cated. 

2.  Have  the  audience  take  diflerent  parts: 
a  portion  reacting  from  a  teacher's  per 
spective;  another  portion  reacting  from 
a  parental  perspective;  others  from  a 
friend's  point  of  view;  and  others  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  stranger  ot  the 
same  age. 

3.  After  each  person  has  completed  their 
pantomime,  ask  the  class  the  following 
questions: 

•  What  message  do  \ou  get  from  these 
actions? 

•  Did  everyone  get  the  same  message? 

•  What  were  the  messages  received  by 
each  group? 

•  What  consequences  might  there  be  to 
the  action? 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  message  can  a  person  eommuni 
catenniv  verbally?  i  Anger,  surprise  Jup 
piness.  sadness,  etc. ) 

2.  Does  everyone  always  get  the  same 
message?  (Not  always.) 

3.  What  consequences  might  there  be? 
(Confusion,  misunderstanding,  mis 
trust,  etc. ) 

4.  I  low  can  a  person  give  mixed  messages? 
tS.,v  one  thing,  act  a  different  way.  i 

5.  I  low  can  a  person  receive  mixed  mes 
sages?  (Hear  ami  see  iliflerent  mes 
sages,  i 
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Communi- 
cation 

(continued) 


6.  What  issues  should  be  reported  to  an 
authority? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  messages  do  you  give  with  your 
body  language? 

2.  What  do  these  postures  say  to  you: 
Arms  at  sides? 
Kyes  downcast? 
Kycs  staring? 
Direct  eye  contact? 
Kyes  closed? 
Hand  signals? 

What  does  a  person  look  like  who  is: 
Angry? 

Argumentative? 
Friendly? 
Violent? 
Wants  a  favor? 
Is  bored? 

Wants  to  do  something  wrong  or  too 
risky? 

4.  Whatdoyoudowhen  something  should 
be  stopped  because  it  is  too  risky  or 
wronu? 


CLOSURE 

Discuss  ways  that  communication  between 
people  can  be  improved. 

Make  a  list  of  suggestions  on  chart  paper 
and  post  it  in  the  classroom. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Plan  a  prayer  service  which  celebrates 
community  and  positive  communica- 
tion within  a  community. 

2.  Invite  a  neighboring  school's  class  to 
your  school.  Have  a  class  on  communi- 
cation and  discuss  ways  students  can 
promote  friendship  between  groups. 
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Attachment  J  -  Lesson  4  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


PANTOMIME  CARDS 

Directions:  Make  up  cards  by  writing  each  of  the  following  statements  on  a 
separate  3M  x  5"  card. 

Someone  who  has  their  arms  folded  across  their  chest 

Someone  who  has  their  arms  at  their  sides  and  eyes  downcast 

Someone  whose  eyes  are  staring 

Someone  who  is  making  signs 

Someone  who  is  making  direct  eye  contact 

Someone  with  their  eyes  closed 

Someone  who  is  angry 

Someone  who  is  argumentative 

Someone  who  is  friendly 

Someone  who  is  likely  to  become  violent 

Someone  who  wants  a  favor 

Someone  who  is  bored 

Someone  who  wants  to  do  something  wrong  or  too  risky 
Someone  who  is  looking  for  help 
Someone  who  is  fearful 
Someone  who  is  confident 
Someone  who  needs  comforting 

\  7  G 
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Friendship 


Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

'll)c  students  will: 

55.  Describe  friendship  as  a  gift  which  can- 
not be  demanded 

56.  Describe  different  kinds  of  friendship 
63.  Verify  that  not  all  friendships  are  perma- 
nent or  exclusive 


Suggested  Materials 

•  Bibles 

•  Notebook  paper  and  writing,  instru- 
ments 

•  Wrapping  paper 

•  Small  boxes  (one  per  student) 

•  Tape 

•  Construction  paper,  cut  into  thin  strips 
(P  x9") 

•  Materials  to  make  mementos 


Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
about  the  value  and  the  gift  of  friendship. 
They  celebrate  friendship  by  making  a  "Friend- 
ship Box"  for  someone  else  in  the  class  and 
filling  it  with  affirmations  and  a  homemade 
memento. 

Basic  Information 

We  give  mixed  messages  in  our  society.  On 
one  hand,  we  say,  "Be  your  own  person,  make 
up  your  own  mind  and  stand  up  for  yourself. 
It's  okay  to  be  independent."  On  the  other, 
peer  pressure  would  give  you  the  impression 
that  to  be  accepted  you  must  be  popular  and 
shouldn't  have  just  one  peison  as  a  friend.  We 
also  say  to  our  y< >ung people ,  "Many  and  have 
a  relationship  with  one  person  for  life,"  but 
society  says  that  50  percent  of  marriages  end 
in  divorce.  These  differences  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  morals,  values  and  for  us,  commit- 
ment to  gospel  values. 

The  lesson  outlined  may  take  more  than 
one  class  period  because  it  requires  that  stu- 
dents do  biblical  research,  write  affirmations 
and  make  a  memento. 

Vocabulary 

Friendship — state  of  being  friends;  friendly 
feeling  or  attitude 

Permanent — lasting  or  intended  to  last  in- 
definitely 

Exclusive — shuttingout  other  considerations 
or  other  people 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Pair  students  to  assure  a  good  match  for 
writing  affirmations.  Facilitate  class  discus- 
sion. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Pair  students  to  make  "Friendship 
Boxes"  for  one  another. 

2.  Have  students  find  a  relevant  biblical 
citation  on  their  own  or  find  the  one 
most  meaningful  to  them  by  investigat- 
ing the  list  below: 

Fx.  33:1  1 
Job  16:20 
Ps.  38:11 

Prow  17:17:  19:4;  27:14 
Mic.  7:5 
Matt.  11:19 
Ps.  55:13 
Luke  5:20 

John  3:29;  15:13;  15:14 

3.  Have  students  copy  their  favorite  quo- 
tation onto  a  strip  of  construction  paper. 

4.  Haw  each  student  interview  their  part- 
ner to  gain  knowledge  of  that  person's 
values,  needs,  feelings  and  dreams. 

5.  t  hen,  have  students  write  affirmations 
on  the  rest  of  the  construction  papei 
strips  to  put  into  the  "'Friendship  Box." 

6.  Have  each  student  make  a  homemade 
memento  for  their  partner,  one  which 
represents  their  friendship  in  some  way, 
and  wrap  the  package  in  girt  wrap. 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Question*: 

1.  Describe  each  kind  of  friendship:  ac- 
quaintances, classmates,  co-workers, 
associates,  best  friends,  good  friends. 

2.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences 
of each? 

3.  What  messages  about  friendship  does 
our  culture  give  us? 

4.  How  does  this  compare  to  the  message 
of  the  gospel?  Of  community?  Of 
family? 

5.  Discuss:  "Jesus  told  us  to  love  even- 
one.  Therefore,  I  can  demand  you  to  be 
my  friend/' 

Personalization  Qjtcstions: 

1.  What  relationships  are  permanent  in 
vour  life? 


2.  What  effects  do  vour  peers  have  on  vour 
life? 

3.  How  does  the  message  our  culture  gives 
about  friendship  compare  with  what 
you  think? 

CLOSURE 

Exchange  "Friendship  Boxes"  and  share  with 
others  in  the  class.  Journal  on  the  "Personal- 
isation Questions.'1 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Incorporate  the  "Closure"  of  this  lesson  into 
a  paraliturgy  or  liturgy  centered  on  friendship. 


Friendship 

(continued) 
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Lesson  6 

Topic 

Friendship 

Student  Objectives 

'fljc  students  mil: 

57.  Explore  the  importance  of  associating 
w  ith  people  who  have  good  values 

60.  Identify  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
build  a  good  relationship  (honesty,  re- 
sponsibility, etc.) 

62 .  Understand  that  love  relationships  need 
not  be  physically  sexual 

Lesson  Overview 

Following  a  discussion  about  friendship  and 
relationships,  students  write  a  recipe  for  friend- 
ship. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Quotations  about  friendship  (Attach- 
ment K) 

•  Blank  recipe  cards  (one  per  student  ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  a  class  discussion  on  friendship  and 
relationships. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  a  variety  of  defini- 
tions and  descriptions  of  friendship  ( use 
Attachment  K,  "Friendship"). 

2.  .Ask  students  to  provide  their  own  defi- 
nitions. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  qualities  or  ingredients  for 
a  friendship. 

4.  Distribute  the  blank  recipe  cards. 

5.  Allow  time  for  students  to  create  their 
own  recipe  for  friendship,  itemizing 
their  own  thoughts  and  priorities  re- 
garding friendship. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

(  ontcnt  Qttcstions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  friendship  are  there? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  friends  who 
have  good  values? 


3.  How  can  someone  you  choose  as  a 
friend  influence  you? 

4.  What  factors  are  needed  to  make  a  good 
friendship? 

5.  What  kind  of  physical  relationship  is 
appropriate  in  friendship? 

6.  What  kinds  of  relationships  are  accept- 
able in  our  society?  In  our  belief's?  In  our 
community? 

Personalization  Qticstions: 

1.  What  qualities  do  you  look  for  in  a 
friend? 

2.  How  can  you  tell  that  your  relation- 
ships with  your  friends  are  healthy  ones? 

CLOSURE 

Use  the  student-created  recipe  cards  to  make 
a  bulletin  board  entitled,  "Recipes  for  a  Great 
Friendship. " 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  could  explore  friendship  relation- 
ships in  a  variety  of  literature.  For  example: 
Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare; 
lielimjjiujj:  A  Xovelby  Deborah  Kent;  or  A 
Nice  Italian  (rirlbv  Elizabeth  Christman. 
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Attachment  K  -  Lesson  6  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


FRIENDSHIP 

This  is  my  commandment:  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  There  is  no 
greater  love  than  this:  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  friends.  You  are  my  friends 
if  you  do  what  I  command  you. 

Jn  15:12-14 

There  is  no  greater  bane  to  friendship  than  adulation,  fawning  and  flattery. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  106-143  B.C. 

Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy  crown  of  gold; 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with  sweets  in  every  fold. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  1809-1894,  No  Time  Like  the  Old  Times 

Laughter  is  not  at  all  a  bad  beginning  for  a  friendship,  and  it  isfar  the  best  ending 
for  one. 

Oscar  Fingal  O'Flahertie,  1856-1900 

One  friend  in  a  lifetime  is  much;  two  are  many;  three  are  hardly  possible. 
Friendship  needs  a  certain  pa. .  Mism  of  life,  a  community  of  thought,  a  rivalry 
of  aim. 

Henry  Brooke  Adams,  1838-1918 

We  cannottell  the  precise  momentwhen  friendship  isformed.  As  in  filling  a  vessel 
drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over;  so  in  a  series  of 
kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes  the  heart  run  over. 

James  Boswell,  1740-1795,  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  V.  2 

Madam,  I  have  been  searching  for  a  person  who  disliked  gravy  all  my  life,  let  us 
swear  eternal  friendship. 

Sydney  Smith,  1771-1845,  Lady  Hollands'  Memoir,  Ch.  9 
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Lesson  7 

Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

11)c  students  will: 

84.  Support  peers  when  problems  result 
from  different  family  lifestyles 

85.  Appreciate  the  efforts  of  parents  and 
guardians  who  are  trying  to  maintain 
the  relationship  with  the  child  in  the 
new  family  situation 

86.  Describe  how  one's  model  ofparcnting 
may  be  influenced  by  one's  own  expe- 
riences 

87.  Recognize  that  certain  people  will 
choose  to  make  their  family  in  a  reli- 
gious community  or  as  an  ordained 
minister 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  the  importance  of  choices  in 
a  family  setting.  They  affirm  that  a  familv  has 
the  right  to  make  choices  for  itself.  They 
recognize  that  as  a  family  grows  and  changes, 
family  and  individual  choices  sometimes  con- 
flict. 

Basic  Information 

It's  important  to  reeognize  that  families  make 
choices  that  we  sometimes  can't  support,  but 
the  right  to  make  that  choice  is  legitimate. 
One's  own  family  experiences,  values,  knowl- 
edge and  peers  influence  a  person's  attitude 
about  w!v.t  others  choose  to  do.  Adults  and 
young  people  often  experience  conflict  in 
determining  the  boundaries  between  familv 
and  individual  choice,  authority  and  values. 

Teachers  deal  with  the  outcome  of  familv 
ch()iceinanuniber()feveiyda\circun"istances. 
Many  of  us  have  experienced  "I  couldn't  do 
my  homework  because  my  family  had  to  go 
out  to  dinner  to  celebrate  Aunt  Fifi's  birth- 
day."'! hose  kinds  of  choices  and  more  serious 
ones  are  often  conflicts  that  teachers  experi- 
ence when  dealing  with  their  students'  fami- 
lies. In  this  lesson,  it  will  be  important  to 
recognize  family  and  individual  choices  and  a 
person's  right  to  make  those  choices. 


Vocabulary 

New  family  situation— new  ly  created  fami- 
lies, such  as  step-relationships  of  siblings  and 
parents,  relationships  with  extended  family 
from  old  relationships,  etc. 
Lifestyle — the  choices  a  person  makes  about 
the  way  she  or  he  lives  which,  <  >vcr  time,  forms 
a  pattern 

Model  of  parenting— the  way  a  previous 
generation  demonstrated  parenting  skills  or 
lack  of  them,  giving  children  a  picture  of  the 
way  parenting  is  done 

Influence — the  power  of  persons  or  things  to 
affect  others 

Suggested  Materials 

•  ''Family  Values  Discussion  Starters" 
(Handout  #32) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  examine  individual  and 
family  choices. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask  students,  "Have  you  ever  had  an 
experience  like  this  oner  You  want  to 
invite  a  friend  to  go  with  you  some- 
where, hut  that  friend's  family  won't  let 
them  go  because  lour  family  doesn't  do 
that  kind  of  thing.'  And  you  can't  un- 
derstand why  not?" 

2 .  Al  1(  >\v  respc >nse  and  summarize,  "That's 
a  good  example  of  lifestyles  in  conflict." 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  examples 
they've  encountered  of  a  conflict  in 
values  between  families.  Guide  the  dis- 
cussion so  as  to  avoid  making  judg- 
ments about  family  choices.  In  fact,  ask 
students  to  recognize  the  many  areas  in 
which  family  choice  is  preferable  and  in 
what  areas  teenagers  experience  con- 
flict because  of  peer  pressure. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  of 
two  or  three  to  participate  in  a  discus- 
sion using  "Family  \  allies"  (Handout 
#32).  Have  a  recorder  and  a  spokesper- 
son appointed  to  report  hack  to  the 
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whole  class  the  outcome  of  each  discus- 
sion. 

5.  After  the  reports,  use  the  questions 
below. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  does  the  term  "lifestyle"  mean? 

2.  Whatis  the  role  of  a  parent  in  the  family? 
What  are  other  roles  in  families? 

3.  Howdoesa  person  "model"  parenting? 
What  are  some  positive  forms  of  mod- 
eling? negative  forms? 

4.  What  influence  do  parents  have  on  their 
children's  lives? 

5.  How  do  parents  try  to  maintain  rela- 
tionships with  children  as  the  family 
changes? 

6.  How  can  people  support  their  friends 
when  lifestyles  differ? 

7.  What  changes  occur  in  families  over  a 
period  of  time? 

8.  What  changes  occur  in  families  under- 
going stress  or  a  change  in  family  mem- 
bers? 

9.  I  low  do  families  differ? 

10.  Describe  families  where  the  members 
are  relatives,  and  families  where  the 
members  are  not  related. 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  your  family  experience? 

2.  How  have  your  parents  or  guardians 
influenced  you? 

3.  What  values  have  been  passed  on  to  you 
from  your  parents  and  grandparents? 

4.  Have  you  ever  had  a  friend  whose  family 
lifestyle  differed  from  yours?  What  were 
the  differences?  What  were  the  similari- 
ties? 

5 .  How  can  y<  >u  suppc  >rt  your  friends  when 
their  family  experiencesstressorchange? 

6.  Where  can  you  go  when  you  need 
support  because  of  family  stress  or 
change? 

7.  What  are  some  "family"  groups  you 
mightchoose  to  belong  to  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  related? 

8.  What  valuesare  chosen  by  those  groups? 

CLOSURE 

Reflect  on  your  present  role  in  your  family — 
what  do  you  like  about  it  and  what  would  you 
change? 


Family 

(continued) 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  could  interview  family  members  to 
expand  on  their  research  into  family  choice. 
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Handout  #32  -  Lesson  7  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


FAMILY  VALUES  DISCUSSION  STARTERS 

1.  Your  family  doesn't  allow  you  to  baby-sit  because  your  parents  work  at  night. 

•  What  conflicts  might  come  up? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

2.  Your  family  doesn't  allow  you  to  stay  overnight  anytime.  Your  class  is  planning  an 
overnight  to  raise  funds  for  the  hungry  people  in  your  community. 

•  What  are  the  conflicts? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

3.  You  have  a  friend  who  has  some  interests  you  don't  share.  This  person  is  always 
asking  you  to  do  the  things  you  don't  enjoy.  Your  parents  or  guardians  encourage 
you  to  be  friendly  because  your  friend's  parent  is  your  parent's  employer. 

•  What  are  the  conflicts? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

4.  Your  family  loves  to  go  camping  together.  You've  always  had  a  great  time  until  this 
year,  when  you'd  rather  go  to  a  camp  with  your  friends.  But,  your  parents  insist  that 
you  accompany  the  family. 

•  What  are  the  conflicts? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

5.  Your  best  friend's  family  is  changing  because  the  parents  are  divorced  and  your 
friend's  mother  is  marrying  another  man.  Your  friend  does  not  like  this  person  whom 
he  or  she  regards  as  trying  to  take  over  the  family. 

•  What  are  the  conflicts? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  .choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

6.  Your  friend's  older  sibling  is  moving  away  to  join  a  religious  order.  Your  friend  is 
afraid  Lhat  they  will  not  have  the  same  relationship  again. 

•  What  are  the  conflicts? 

•  What  choices  have  been  made? 

•  Can  you  tell  the  reasons  for  the  choices?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

•  How  can  you  support  a  friend  who  has  this  experience? 

Be  sure  to  have  the  recorder  write  down  the  conflicts  discussed  by  your  group. 
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Lesson  8 


Topic 

Family 

Student  Objectives 

'Ihe  students  will: 

89.  Seek  and  value  the  advice  of  parents 

90.  Participate  in  the  creation  of  family  rules 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  fbmiulatcanimaginaiyuFamilyC!()n- 
stitution  "  which  spells  out  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  family  members  and 
offers  a  sense  of  security  to  those  who  partici- 
pate in  family  life. 

Basic  Information 

Some  families  function  within  a  loose  struc- 
ture, while  some  have  a  more  formal  arrange- 
ment of" rules  and  boundaries. 

Vocabulary 

Constitution—  the  established  law  ( >r  ci  istc  >m 
or  the  formulation  of  such  laws  or  customs 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Poster  paper  for  each  student 

•  Coloring  agent 

•  C  !opv  of  the  I  Tnited  St  ates  C  \  >nstirution 
and  the  Ten  Commandments 

•  Bibles  (optional) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  some  background  information  on  tl  i«: 
responsibilities  of  family  members,  parents 
and  children ,Thc  United  States  Const  itution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Tell  the  class,  uMary  organizations  and 
institutions  haw  rules.  Can  you  think  of 
some  rules  which  families  might  adopt  r* 
Allow  response. 

2 .  Discuss  with  students  the  roles  of  family 
members.  Include  information  about 
parental  responsibilities  to  provide  food, 


shelter,  clothing  and  safety  for  their 
children  and  a  child's  role  to  respect  and 
communicate  with  parents. 

3.  Discuss  the  effect  of  society's  norms  and 
mores  on  family  rules. 

4.  Briefly  review  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  1  -lave  students  analyze  it  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  for  applications 
which  might  be  appropriate  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "Family  Constitution." 

5.  Have  students  design  a  "Family  Consti- 
tution." Ask  them  to  be  sure  to  include 
a  clear  statement  about  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  each  of  the  family 
members. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Contcn  t  Qjtcstions: 

1 .  What  are  the  laws  and  rules  of  a  nation 
called: 

2.  What  are  the  laws  or  rules  a  loses  re- 
ceived from  Cod  called: 

3.  How  can  the  message  of  the  gospel  be 
applied  to  families: 

4.  What  are  the  kinds  of  rules  families 
make: 

5.  What  are  the  purposes  of  those  rules: 

Personalization  Qjtestions: 

1 .  What  are  the  rules  in  your  family? 

2.  Are  thev  written  down  or  does  everyone 
just  know  them: 

3.  How  were  the  rules  in  your  family  cre- 
ated: 

4.  How  can  you  apply  the  message  of  the 
gospel  to  your  family  rules: 

CLOSURE 

Design  a  poster  that  itemizes  the  "Family 
Constitution"  that  you  have  created.- 
( Display  these  in  the  classroom. ) 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Students  could  take  the  "Family  Con- 
stitution" idea  home  and  each  family 
could  design  its  own. 

2.  Find  biblical  citations  to  use  as  effective 
familv  rules. 


Lessons 

9-12 


Lessons  9-12 


Christian 
Sexuality 


Topic 

Christian  Sexuality 

Student  Objectives 

Hjc  students  will: 
Lesson  9 

284.  Appreciate  the  human  body  as  part  of 
God's  creation 

291 .  Demonstrate  respect  for  thcirown  bod- 
ies and  those  of  oi hers 

306.  Discuss  the  various  functions  oi*  the 
body 

Lesson  10 

292.  Demonstrate  that  one  has  respect  for 
life 

307.  Learn  about  the  act  of  reproduction  in 
humans 

308.  Describe  how  physical  differences  be- 
tween man  and  woman  are  comple- 
mentary in  sexual  intercourse 

309.  Relate  personal  understanding  to 
cluirclfs  teaching  about  life  and  procre- 
ation 


Lesson  11 

299.  Appreciate  the  need  lo  express  openly 
and  honestly  questions  relating  to  their 
developing  sexuality 

31  1.  Uvirn  how  to  deal  with  psychosexual 
changes,  such  as  masturbation,  wet 
dreams,  sexual  impulses,  etc.,  without 
guilt 

Lesson  12 

296.  Perceive  chastity  as  a  positive  virtue, 
aiding  personal  and  interpersonal 
growth 

3 12.  Examine  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 

premarital  sexual  activity 
314.  Learn  that  natural  family  planning  is  a 

church -approved  wayofpnictieing  birth 

control 

Suggested  Materials 

'leaching  materials  for  these  lessons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  local  school,  since  guidelines 
differ  from  diocese  to  diocese. 
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Lessons 

13-15 


Lessons  13-15 


Topic 

HIV/AIDS 

Student  Objectives 

Ihc  students  will: 

Lesson  13 

350.  Realize  that  even'  person  has  the  right 
to  care,  comfort  and  consolation  when 
living  or  dying  with  AIDS 

35 1 .  Recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  liv- 
ing to  care  respectfully  for  the  remains 
of  the  dead 

Lesson  14 

347.  Kxplain  the  potential  stages  of  HIV 
infection 

348.  Identify  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
HIV  infection 

Lesson  15 

326.  Clarity  that  the  AIDS  virus— though 
communicable — is  not  caught  through 
students'  everyday  activities  or  casual 
contact 

33 1 .  Understand  and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  loving  unselfishly  and  respon- 
sibly 


333.  Articulate  the  morality  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  risks  involved  in  any  use  of 
unsterilized  needles 

338.  Understand  and  appreciate  that  sexual 
activity  and  sexual  intercourse  have 
meaning  and  purpose  only  within  a 
marriage  commitment 

339.  Define  homosexuality  and  related 
church  teaching 

340.  Identify  lour  ways  the  AI DS  virus  (HIV) 
is  transmitted  and  prevented 

352.  Kxplain  the  morality  and  risk  of  HIV 
infection  involved  in  sexual  intercourse 
outside  of  faithful  marriage 

353.  Kxplain  the  morality  and  unadvertised 
risk  of  AIDS  involved  in  using  condoms 

354.  Kxplain  the  remote  risk  involved  in  trans- 
fusion with  infected  blood  or  blood 
products 

355.  Kxplain  the  risk  to  the  unborn  child  of 
an  infected  mother 

Suggested  Materials 

All  of  the  materials  tor  these  three  lessons  can 
he  found  in  AIDS:  A  Catholic  Educational 
Approach  to  HI \\ published  hyNCKA,  1992. 
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Lesson 


Lesson  16 


Moral 
Decision- 
Making 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 

Student  Objectives 

1  he  students  will: 

98.  Explain  the  role  of  praycr/ivticction  in 
moral  decision  -  making 

1 00.  Pi\Ktkeusingthestepsin makingmoral 
decisions 

101 .  Verbalize  values  that  affect  their  choices 

Lesson  Overview 

By  investigating  a  variety  of  local  and  national 
issues,  students  are  empowered  to  identify  the 
facts  and  opinions  in  each  issue.  They  identify 
the  basic  problems  and  a  way  to  approach 
moral  decision- makinu. 

Vocabulary 

Moral  decisions — conclusions  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  what  one  has  come  to  believe  as 
right  or  w  rong 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Newspapers  and  magazines 

•  "Moral  Decision- Making:  Newspaper 
Situations"  ( Handout  #33 ) 

•  "Steps  For  Making  Moral  Decisions" 
i  Attachment  L) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  the  students  with  review  information 
about  the  steps  in  moral  decision-making  and 
help  them  reflect  on  the  differences  between 
fact  and  opinion. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

l .  Show  your  students  a  copy  ofthe  edito- 
rial page  from  the  local  new  spaper.  Read 
aloud  an  editorial  which  deals  with  an 
issue  that  requires  the  use  of  moral 
decision-making  abilities.  Ask  the  stu- 
dents to  identify  the  values  involved  in 
making  a  judgment  about  an  issue. 


2.  Review  with  the  students  the  process 
used  in  making  moral  decisions  (At- 
tachment I.). 

3.  Have  students  find  sev  eral  articles  from 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  which 
could  be  used  for  analysis  of  the  moral 
decisionmaking  process.  Have  students 
identify  as  clearly  as  possible  the  issue, 
making  their  own  headline  for  the  ar- 
ticle .  Followi  no  that,  have  students  iden- 
tify  the  facts ,  .seined  in  the  editorial 
and  separate  them  from  the  opinion 
statements.  ( Use  Handout  #33,  "Moral 
Decision-Making:  Newspaper  Situa- 
tions.") Ask  students  if  the  article  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  on  moral 
values. 

4.  After  researching  sev  eral  articles  in  such 
a  manner,  have  students  list  issues  in  a 
teenager's  life  which  would  involve 
moral  decision-making.  Have  each  small 
group  create  a  scenario  around  one  of 
the  issues.  Exchange  scenarios  among 
the  small  groups  and  have  each  group 
analyze  the  one  they  receiv  e  for  fact  and 
opinion.  Then,  have  the  group  use  the 
steps  for  moral  decision-making  (At- 
tachment I.)  to  reach  a  solution.  Have 
small  groups  share  their  responses  with 
the  large  group.  Give  the  group  which 
wrote  the  scenario  the  first  chance  to 
respond. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  a  moral  decision? 

2.  What  is  the  process  for  making  moral 
decisions: 

3.  Do  values  play  a  role  in  moral  decision- 
making? 

4.  Does  prayer?  How? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  moral  decisions  have  you  made? 

2.  How  did  you  decider 

3.  What  values  affected  your  choice? 

4.  When  you  pray  about  a  moral  decision, 
what  kind  of  answer  do  you  get? 
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5.  How  do  you  know  w  hen  your  prayer 
has  been  answ  ered? 

CLOSURE 

Prav  tor  the  courage  and  w  isdom  to  make 
good  moral  decisions. 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

Have  students  prepare  a  two-minute  editorial 
for  television  on  an  issue  of  local  or  national 
importance,  which  could  be  presented  to 
ditlerent  classes. 


Moral 
Decision- 
Making 

(continued) 
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Handout  #33  -  Lesson  16  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


MORAL  DECISION-MAKING:    NEWSPAPER  SITUATIONS 

Choose  several  editorials.  Identify  the  main  issue,  then  separate  the  facts  from  the 
opinions  in  each  one. 


#1  ISSUE: 


Facts:  Opinions: 


#2  ISSUE:  

Facts:  Opinions: 


#3  ISSUE:  

Facts:  Opinions: 
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Att„  hment  L  -  Lesson  16  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


STEPS  FOR  MAKING  MORAL  DECISIONS 
DO  NOT  BLAME 

Firstof  all,  itwill  help  me  to  understand  that  blaming  someoneforthe  problem  will  notsolve 
it.  If  I  really  want  to  solve  the  problem,  I  will  need  to  put  my  energy  into  working  out  a 
solution,  not  into  blaming  myself  or  someone  else. 

1.  DEFINE  THE  PROBLEM 

Next,  it  will  probably  help  me  to  ask  myself  two  questions  and  then  to  answer 
them: 

•  What  exactly  is  the  problem? 

•  Whose  problem  is  it? 

If  it's  not  my  problem,  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  the  person 
(or  people)  whose  problem  it  is  solve  it  themselves  or  ask  them: 

•  How  can  I  help  you? 

2.  FIND  INFORMATION 

If  it's  my  problem  and  I  know  what  it  is,  I  might  decide  to  ask  someone  for  their 
help.  Maybe  I'll  need  to  talk  it  over  with  someone  for  their  help.  Maybe  I'll 
need  to  talk  it  over  with  someone  who  will  listen  to  me.  Maybe  I'll  need  to  pray 
about  it. 

3.  IDENTIFY  ALTERNATIVES 

Now,  to  solve  the  problem,  I'm  going  to  ask  myself:  What  are  some  things  I 
could  do  about  this? 

4.  IDENTIFY  CONSEQUENCES 

Next,  I'll  need  to  ask  myself,  for  each  idea  that  I  came  up  with: 

•  What  will  happen  to  me  and  to  the  other  people  who  will  be  affected  if  I  try 
that  one? 

•  Would  this  be  a  Christ-like  thing  to  do?  (Honest,  respectful,  caring,  just, 
peaceful,  responsible,  courageous.) 

5.  MAKE  A  PLAN 

Finally,  I  will  need  to  pray  and  make  a  decision.  If  it  is  a  responsible  one,  it  will  be 
the  solution  that  will  not  harm  anyone — me  or  anybody  else,  unless  it  can't  be 
helped  for  some  reason.  (Sometimes  the  best  decision  is  to  endure  a  little  pain 
now  instead  of  a  whole  lot  later  on,  like  deciding  to  have  a  cavity  in  a  tooth 
filled  now,  instead  of  pulling  the  tooth  later.) 

6.  MAKE  THE  DECISION 

If  I  follow  through  in  a  responsible  way,  I  will  make  the  decision  and  stick  to  it.  If 
the  decision  doesn't  work  or  causes  more  problems,  I'll  start  all  over  again  to 
solve  those.  Another  thing — I'll  try  not  to  blame  anybody  else  for  those 
problems. 


Moral 
Decision- 
Making 


Lesson  17 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 


Student  Objectives 

'Ihc  students  will: 

97.  Describe  how  one's  knowledge  of  God 
and  church  teachings  helps  us  to  make 
good  decisions 

1 04.  Explore  the  need  to  recognize  and  ow  n 
one's  choices  in  order  to  he  a  respon- 
sible Christian 

105.  Explain  the  role  or' conscience  forma- 
tion in  making  moral  decisions 

1 09.  Discuss  the  need  for  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  making  moral  decisions 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  use  small  group  dynamics  to  formu- 
late the  answ  ers  to  moral  dilemmas. 

Vocabulary 

Conscience — the  knowledge  or  feeling  of 
right  or  w  rong,  with  the  compulsion  to  do 
ri^ht 

Conscience  formation — an  on-going  pro- 
cess that  relies  on  intellectual  development, 
lite  experience  and  faith  awareness 
Courage — standing  up  forwhatone  believes; 
brave,  fearless 

Fortitude — firm  courage;  patient  endurance 
of  trouble  or  pain 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Conscience  Formation"  ( Handout 
#34) 

•  "Decisions,  Decisions!"!  Handout#35  ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Present  information  on  conscience  and  con- 
science formation.  Provide  a  series  of  moral 
dilemmas  for  students  to  discuss  in  small, 
cooperative  groups. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask  the  class,  "Do you  ever  have  trouble 
deciding  how  to  act  in  a  difficult  cir- 
cumstance?" Explain,  "Manv  people 


do  and  rind  it  helpful  to  prepare  for 
those  kinds  of  experiences  before  they 
happen." 

Present  the  following  information  in 
your  own  words: 

"Each  person  has  an  inner  awareness 
of  the  purpose  for  which  God  created 
humans.  This  awareness,  however,  needs 
to  be  developed  and  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  individual  to  develop  it  for 
ourselves.  This  is  called  conscience  for- 
mation. The  ability  to  be  cognitively 
aware  develops  as  the  person  grows.  It 
develops  not  only  in  amount  ( quantita- 
tively), but  also  in  kind  (qualitatively). 
As  cognitive  awareness  grows,  so  does 
moral  responsibility.  For  example,  we 
do  not  hold  a  six-year-old  account:; Die 
for  a  destructive  act  to  the  same  degree 
that  we  hold  a  12 -year-old.  As  we  grow- 
in  cognitive  awareness,  we  become  more 
aware  of  our  inner  awareness  of  the 
purpose  for  which  God  created  us.  This 
is  also  shaped  by  one's  life  experience. 

"Life  experience  may  lead  to  an  erro- 
neous perception  or  provide  the  basis 
for  a  correct  understanding.  This  is  the 
central  factor  in  conscience  formation. 
The  basic  capacity  to  make  judgments 
concerning  moral  desirability  forma- 
tion remains  unchanged,  but  may  be 
enhanced  or  damaged  through  signifi- 
cant or  persistent  life  experiences.  For 
example,  a  small  child  first  becomes 
aware  of  the  moral  principle  that  it  is 
good  to  help  others,  but  a  child  raised 
in  a  family  and  environment  which  are 
prejudiced  against  a  particular  race  will 
feel  no  obligation  to  apply  the  above 
moral  principle  in  relating  to  the  victims 
of  the  prejudice.  The  formation  of  con- 
science, therefore,  is  signiticantlv  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  the  person's  life 
experience.  The  most  critical  life  expe- 
riences are  derived  from  personal  rela- 
tionships with  significant  others,  in- 
cluding our  relationship  with  God.  To 
a  lesser  degree,  they  are  also  derived 
from  overall  social  and  cultural  milieu 
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and  the  physical  environment  in  w  hich 
'  •  e  live.  Since  life  experiences  are  ongo- 
ing, we  can  say  that  conscience  forma- 
tion continues  throughout  life.  Thus, 
the  conscience  formed  in  part  by  one 
poor  life  experience  can  be  better  formed 
bv  later  life  experiences. 

"God  relates  to  all  persons  in  the 
depths  of  our  being,  is  part  of  our 
ongoing  life  experience  and  is  thus 
involved  in  the  ongoing  formation  of 
our  consciences.  However,  on  this  level, 
we  can  only  affirm  the  relationship  as  a 
realitv.  We  cannot  scientifically  prove  it, 
fully  understand  it  or  in  any  w  ay  pro- 
gram it.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  integrated 
into  any  formulation  of  guidelines  for 
moral  education,  except  through  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reality. 

"However,  on  another  level,  that  of 
historical  revelation,  wearedealingwith 
a  more  tangible  reality.  God's  ongoing 
relationship  with  humanity  as  recorded 
in  scripture,  as  incarnated  in  the  person 
ofjesus  and  as  continued  today  through 
the  Spirit's  influence  upon  Jesus' church, 
is  observable  through  faith.  By  faith,  we 
can  have  a  direct  personal  relationship 
with  God  as  He  reveals  Himself  to  us. 
Therefore,  faith  or  its  lack  and  the 
development  of  faith  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  formation  of  conscience." 
Summarize  the  above  information  by 
distributing  "Conscience  Formation" 
( Handout  #34)  and  reviewing  its  con- 
tent with  the  students. 
4:.  Then  continue,  "Because  we  have 
formed  consciences,  we  can  make  moral 
choices." 

5.  Distribute  "Decisions,  Decisions!" 
( Handout  #35 ).  In  small  groups,  have 
students  discuss  and  make  a  decision 
about  what  they  might  do  in  each  given 
situation.  Have  a  large  group  discus 
sion  of  the  solutions  offered,  analyzing 
each  as  to  the  morals  involved. 


PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  When  a  Christian  makesdecisions,  what 
factors  are  invoh  edr 

2.  What  guidance  docs  a  Christian  need  in 
making  decisions? 

3.  How  does  a  person's  conscience  affect 
decisions  they  maker 

4.  What  is  fortitude?  Courage? 

5.  What  examples  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  decision-making  do  you  see 
around  you?  In  your  family?  In  church 
leaders?  In  community  leaders?  In  na- 
tional leaders?  In  your  friends? 

Personalization  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  choices  have  you  made  in  your  life 
that  affect  your  decision-making? 

2.  What  are  the  issues  about  which  you  are 
making  choices? 

3.  Do  vou  see  yourself  using  a  process  to 
make  moral  decisions?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  is  your  decision-making  style? 

5.  How  do  you  continue  to  form  your 
conscience? 

6.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  choices  you 
make?  Who  lives  with  the  consequences 
of  these  choices? 


CLOSURE 

Review  again  the  content  of 
Formation"  (Handout  #34). 
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Handout  #34  -  Lesson  17  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


CONSCIENCE  FORMATION 

Conscience  Formation: 

An  on-going  process  which  relies  on  intellectual  development,  life  experience 
and  faith  awareness. 


Basic  Principles  of  Conscience  Formation: 

1 .  Conscience  formation  is  affected  by  one's  life  experiences. 

2.  Conscience  formation  is  a  life-long  process. 

3.  Personal  relationships  are  the  most  influential  life  experiences  in  terms 
of  conscience  formation. 

4.  One's  relationship  with  God  must  be  included  in  any  listing  of  personal 
relationships. 


Handout  #35-  Lesson  17  (Level  E,  Part  2) 
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DECISIONS,  DECISIONS! 

Your  group  will  discuss  each  of  the  following  moral  dilemmas  thoroughly.  Appoint  a 
recorder  to  keep  track  of  your  decisions  and  reasons.  When  reporting  back  to  the  class, 
each  person  in  the  group  presents  some  of  the  group's  findings. 

It's  record  cold  temperature  outside,  and  you  are  on  your  way  to  school.  Your 
mother  bought  you  furry  snow  boots,  of  which  all  your  friends  make  fun. 
They're  ugly,  but  they're  warm.  What  do  you  do?  Why? 

A  few  of  your  friends  make  fun  of  the  shortest  boy  in  the  class.  He's  awkward 
and  shy.  When  you're  alone  with  him,  you're  nice  to  him.  When  you're  with 
your  friends,  what  do  you  do?  Why? 

Your  friends  have  a  competition  going  on  to  see  how  often  they  can  get  past 
the  bus  driver  without  paying.  When  you're  with  them,  what  do  you  do? 
Why? 

Your  friend  has  done  some  shoplifting.  She  stole  seme  jeans,  but  she  feels 
bad  about  it.  She  promises  you  she  will  never  do  it  again.  She's  afraid  she  will 
be  caught  if  anyone  sees  the  jeans,  so  she  asks  you  to  hide  them  for  her. 
What  do  you  do?  Why? 

Three  of  your  friends  have  managed  to  get  a  hold  of  the  answers  to 
Monday's  exam.  Sunday  evening  they  cal1,  offering  to  share  the  answers  with 
you.  What  do  you  do?  Why? 

You  have  strong  religious  beliefs  and  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays.  You  are  invited 
to  stay  overnight  with  a  friend  whose  famii  '  does  not  regularly  go  to  church. 
The  invitation  is  for  all  day  Saturday  until  lat  *  Sunday  evening.  What  do  you 
do?  Why? 

Every  single  Friday  evening  you  meet  your  friends  at  the  movie  theater.  One 
Friday,  you're  about  to  suggest  going  bowling,  since  you're  tired  of  doing 
the  same  thing  all  the  time.  But,  just  before  you're  able  to  say  anything,  one 
of  your  friends  happens  to  mention  that  only  "lunkheads"  go  bowling.  What 
do  you  do?  Why? 

It's  Halloween  and  Mrs.  Green  hasn't  left  anything  for  the  trick-or-treaters. 
Your  friends  want  to  play  a  trick  by  spraying  the  doors  and  her  car  with 
shaving  cream  and  eggs.  You're  with  your  friends  as  they  discuss  this  choice. 
What  do  you  do?  Why? 

Your  father  and  mother  make  a  big  fuss  over  you  because  you  are  an 
excellent  soccer  player.  They  come  to  every  game.  You're  rather  bored  with 
the  team  and  you're  considering  dropping  it  for  something  you  prefer,  but 
you  know  they  will  be  upset  and  maybe  even  angry.  What  do  you  do?  Why? 

At  Christmas  time,  everyone  in  your  family  exchanges  names.  You  pick 
someone  in  your  family  you  don't  want,  so  you  "accidentally"  lose  the  name 
and  don't  have  a  gift  for  that  person  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  Christmas 
Eve  and  the  family  is  opening  presents.  What  do  you  do?  Why? 


D. 


E. 


F. 


H. 


J. 
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Lesson  18 


Topse 

Moral  Decision -Making 

Student  Objectives 

IJjcstn dents  will: 

111.  Outlinehowmoraldevelopmeniishascd 
on  a  hierarchy  of  motivation 

112.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  law 
and  morality  (civil  disobedience,  legal 
but  immoral  actions) 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  use  an  outline  of  "Kohlberg's  Stages 
of  Moral  Development,"  read  incident  reports 
and  apply  what  they've  learned  about  those 
stages  to  the  reports. 

Vocabulary 

Morality — ethics,  virtue;  in  tune  w  ith  one's 
principles 

Moral  development — capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong 
Immoral — not  in  conformity  with  accepted 
principles  of  right  and  wrong 
Civil  disobedience— refusal  to  ob:y  the  law, 
often  to  make  a  point  about  morality  or  justice 


3.  Ask  students  in  small  groups  to  discuss 
the  rest  of  the  situations.  (Possible  an- 
swers are  given  on  Attachment  M.) 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  How  does  making  a  moral  decision 
reflect  a  person's  place  in  a  hierarchy  of 
motivation: 

2.  Does  a  person  always  make  decisions 
from  the  same  place  on  the  hierarchy? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  factors  could  influence  a  person 
to  keep  the  law:  To  break  it? 

4.  Are  there  unjust  laws?  If  so,  give  an 
example. 

Personalization  Qttcstions: 

1 .  Would  you  break  a  law  if  it  were  unjust? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  How  are  you  forming  your  conscience 
so  that  you  can  make  a  quality  moral 
decision  when  you  need  to? 

CLOSURE 

Quietly  reflect  on  the  question:  kVHo\\  iar 
have  I  grown  in  moral  development?" 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "Kohlbcrg's  Stages  of  Moral  Develop- 
ment" (Handout  #36) 

•  "Moral  Development  Case  Studies" 
(Handout  #37) 

•  "Answer  Key  to  Moral  Development 
Case  Studies"  (Attachment  M  ) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Assist  students  to  understand  moral  develop- 
ment and  help  them  distinguish  between  law 
and  morality. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Distribuieand discuss "Kohlherg's Stages 
of  Moral  Development";  Handout  #36). 

2.  L'se  the  first  situation  from  '"Moral  De- 
velopment Case  Studies"!  Handout  #37) 
to  walk  through  an  analysis. 


Handout  #36  -  Lesson  18  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


KOHLBERG'S  STAGES  OF  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 
STAGE  1:  PUNISHMENT  AND  OBEDIENCE 

Egocentric  concernabout  self,  the  child  wantsto  be  "good"  toavoid  punishment. 
The  fear  of  punishment  for  one's  deeds  is  important  and  obedience  comes  from 
power  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  Moral  codes,  rules  are  set  by  others  for  the 
child. 

STAGE  2:  YOU  SCRATCH  MY  BACK,  I'LL  SCRATCH  YOURS 

What  others  can  do  for  you  is  central  to  this  stage.  There  is  an  economy  of  favors, 
exchanging  what  I  can  do  foryou  and  whatyou  can  dofor  me. There  is  noconcern 
for  the  benefit  of  others  outside  of  one's  own  benefit. 

STAGE  3:  GOOD  BOY  OR  NICE  GIRL 

The  opinion  of  others  is  especially  important,  particularly  those  of  family  and 
friends.  Conformity  to  the  standards  of  society  and  the  desire  to  be  a  "good"  child 
is  what  causes  the  child  to  live  up  to  expectations. 

STAGE  4:  LAW  AND  ORDER 

The  law  and  order  aspects  of  keeping  chaos  from  invading  society  is  important  at 
this  level.  Maintenance  of  the  basic  structure  and  preservation  of  society  is  a  focal 
point. 

STAGE  5:  SOCIAL  CONTRACT  AND  AGREEMENT 

The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  individual  are  of  utmost  importance.  Laws 
should  be  formulated  which  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  should  be 
changed  if  they  don't. 

STAGE  6:  CONSCIENCE  OR  PRINCIPLE  ORIENTATION 

Of  highest  concern  is  the  good  of  society  and  sublimation  of  one's  own  desires  for 
the  good  of  all. 
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Handout  #37  -  Lesson  18  (Lev  J  E,  Part  2) 


MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  CASE  STUDIES 

Read  the  case  studies  below  and  write  the  number  of  the  stage  of  moral  development 
for  each  one. 

Stage  1  -  Punishment  and  Obedience 

Stage  2  -  You  Scratch  My  Back  and  I'll  Scratch  Yours 

Stage  3  -  Good  Boy  or  Nice  Girl 

Stage  4  -  Law  and  Order 

Stage  5  -  Social  Contract  and  Agreement 

Stage  6  -  Conscience  or  Principle  Orientation 

1.  Even  though  he  doesn't  accept  his  group's  attitudes  towards  drugs,  Jim  allows 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  try  LSD  because  he  relies  on  their  friendship  and 
does  not  want  to  disappoint  them.  Being  a  willing  participant  would  show 
them  that  he  likes  them. 

2.  Max  likes  the  sense  of  power  he  feels  when  he  revs  up  the  engine  of  his 
parents'  car.  It  is  exciting  to  go  80  m.p.h.  He  knows  that  he  can  handle  the  car 
well,  but  he  avoids  racing  in  the  school  zone  near  his  house  because  it  is 
patrolled  by  the  police  frequently. 

3.  Manuel  knows  that  his  boss  is  particularly  susceptible  to  flattery.  Manuel 
wants  very  badly  to  get  ahead  in  his  job.  He  decides  to  campaign  to  build  the 
boss's  ego.  He  plans  to  agree  with  his  ideas,  compliment  his  good  looks  and 
good  taste  in  clothes,  copy  his  mannerisms,  etc.,  even  though  he  doesn't 
always  feel  that  way.  In  this  way  he  is  likely  to  influence  the  boss's  decisions 
about  salary  increases  and  promotions  in  the  company. 

4.  Breakfast  scene:  The  daughter  observes  her  mother  talking  on  the  phone  to 
an  elderly  lady  who  calls  daily  to  talk  about  her  illnesses.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
mother  is  impatient  but  is  kind  and  sympathetic.  When  the  phone 
conversation  ends,  the  daughter  jeers  her,  saying,  "Why  don't  you  tell  the  old 
biddy  what  a  pest  she  is!  It's  hypocritical  not  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  It's  wrong  to  lie. 
Your  honor  is  involved."  (Classify  the  daughter's  stage.) 

5.  Danica  feels  anxious  and  fatigued  after  taking  two  final  exams.  She's  not 
prepared  for  the  last  exam.  She  looks  at  the  test  copy  and  draws  a  blank.  Panic 
rises  inside  her.  She  is  worried  that  she  will  do  poorly  and  will  probably  not  get 
the  top  mark  she  expects.  She  wonders,  "Why  not  make  use  of  the  notes  I've 
taken  in  class?"  Then  she  thinks,  "If  the  other  students  become  aware  that  I'm 
cheating,  I'll  lose  face.  I  need  their  respect  and  trust." 

6.  Competition  for  grades  is  fierce  in  Kathie's  class.  Kathie  resents  her  friend's 
seemingly  easy  success  and  rapport  with  the  teacher.  She  decides  to  make 
subtle  insinuating  remarks  about  her  friend's  attitude  toward  the  class  to  the 
teacher.  This  would  put  her  friend  out  of  the  running. 


Attachment  M  -  Lesson  18  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


_ 

ANSWER  KEY  TO  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  CASE  STUDIES 

1 .  Level  3— Doing  something  to  please  and  gain  the  approval  of  the 

group. 

2.  Level  1— Obeys  traffic  laws  to  avoid  punishment. 

3.  Level  2 — Manipulation  of  another  to  get  an  award. 

4    |_eve|  2— Doing  what  is  best  for  oneself,  without  regard  for  others. 

5.  Level  3— Avoidance  of  cheating  to  gain  group  approval. 

6.  Level  2 — Conniving  against  another  to  gain  group  approval. 


1    >  n 
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Decision- 
Making 


Lesson  19 


Topic 

Moral  Decision-Making 


Student  Objectives 

Ihv  students  will: 

1 13.  Identify  basic  moral  principles 

1 14.  Apply  moral  principles  to  given  situa 
rioiis  (cheating,  etc. ) 

1  In.  Practice  making  group  and  individual 
decisions  in  sit  uati<  )ns  w  hich  have  long 
range  consequences 

1 16.  Apply  moral  principles  to  global  issues 

Lesson  Overview 

Current  newspapers  contain  an  incredible 
amount  of  information  about  political  and 
moral  dilemmas  faced  by  students  and  their 
families.  Students  use  newspapers  to  lind  ex- 
amples of*  current  dilemmas,  also  collecting 
opinion  statements  from  the  editorial  pages  to 
add  to  their  collection  of*  data.  Croups  of* 
students  examine  the  issues  each  student  has 
selected,  practice  application  of*  moral  prin 
ciples  and  making  decisions  about  the  variety 
of  issues  collected. 

Vocabulary 

Basic  moral  principles— commonly  accepted 
ideas  about  right  and  w  rong,  such  as  honestv, 
respecting  life,  fairness,  etc. 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Newspapers  for  each  student 

•  Scissors,  t»lue 

•  "Scrapbook"  made  from  loose-leaf'note- 
book  paper  and  a  construction  paper 
cover 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

C  Collect  in  adv  ance  newspapers  w  hich  students 
can  use  during  this  lesson.  The  editorial  and 
liont  pages  of  the  newspaper  should  provide 
students  with  material  for  their  collection  of* 
articles. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Select  an  editorial  article  to  read  aloud 
to  students.  Identify,  using  group  dis- 
cussion; 

•  the  main  points  of  the  article 

•  the  moral  dilemma 

•  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer 

2.  Formulate  the  dilemma  into  a  ques- 
tion, such  as,  "Should  the  city  of  Scat  tie 
use  city  tax  dollars  to  provide  high 
school  students  with  information  about 
open  adoption?" 

3.  Instruct  the  students  to  collect  Ibrthem- 
selves  a  set  of  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  into  a  "scrapbook."  You  may 
wan  1 1< )  assign  this  as  prcparatc  >ry  h<  >mc  - 
work  or  establish  a  minimum  number 
of*  articles  to  be  collected.  Have  stu- 
dents identity  in  a  question  the  basic 
issue  identified  in  the  article  and  write  a 
paragraph  about  the  view  expressed  in 
the  article  and  a  paragraph  that  ex 
presses  their  personal  point  of  view. 

4.  After  they  have  made  this  "scrapbook," 
have  students  share  the  collection  with 
a  small  group  of*  students.  Then  have 
the  small  gix  >up  select  an  issue  to  present 
to  the  class  in  the  form  of  an  oral  report, 
which  fulfills  these  criteria: 

•  Identify  the  moral  issue  in  the  form  of 
a  question. 

•  Present  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

•  Identify  the  moral  principles  that  each 
side  represents. 

•  Make  a  collaborative  statement  that 
represents  the  group. 

5.  Haw  the  students  make  their  oral  pre- 
sentations, reporting  back  to  the  whole 
class  the  results  of*  their  small  group 
work. 

6.  Have  students  identify  three  situations 
in  a  teen's  life  that  involve  moral  issues. 
Have  each  small  group  choose  one 
issue,  using  the  steps  above  to  analyze 
it.  Hav  e  several  small  groups  share  with 
the  class. 
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PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  arc  moral  principles? 

2.  What  moral  principles  arc  apparent  in 
our  community,  city,  nation? 

3.  How  do  our  national  documents  ie- 
ilect  the  basic  moral  principles  of  our 
society? 

4.  How  do  people  make  moral  decisions? 
n.  What  are  some  basic  moral  principles 

our  faith  community  identifies? 
ft.  I  low  does  the  principles  a  person  be- 
lieves affect  the  decisions  she  or  he 
makes? 

7.  What  issues  have  long-range  conse- 
quences? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  What  moral  issues  have  you  come  to  a 
decision  about? 

2.  How  do  you  make  those  decisions? 

3.  What  is  the  role  ol'  lamily  and  peer 
influence  on  vour  decisions? 


4.  Are  there  m<  >ral  issues  in  which  you  have 
had  to  compromise  your  values?  II  so, 
what  were  they? 

5.  How  are  your  values  compromised? 

6.  What  will  you  do  il  you  arc  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  change  your  value 
system,  based  on  outside  influences? 

7.  Why  would  you  change  your  values? 
iS.  What  decisions  haw  you  made  that 

have  long-range  consequences? 

CLOSURE 

Reflect  on  one  of  the  issues  important  to  you 
and  discuss  (or  tell,  or  write )  what  you  might 
do  about  it. 

Possible  Extension  Activity 

Students  could  write  editorials  c  >f  their  own  or 
present  a  debate  about  an  issue. 


Moral 
Decision- 
Making 
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Lesson  20 


Self-Safety 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

'Ihc  students  will: 

146.  Define  physical  abuse  and  how  they  can 

deal  with  it 
1 52.  Describe  sexual  abuse  and  learn  wavs  to 

deal  with  it 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  study  situations  and  determine  if 
they  are  examples  of  abuse.  They  then  brain- 
storm options  and  role-play  them. 

Basic  Information 

It  is  unfortunately  clear  that  students  need  to 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  physical  and/or 
sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  a  family  member 
or  friend.  In  many  states,  any  abuse  reported 
to  a  child's  teacher  must  be  reported  to  the 
proper  state  agency.  Be  certain  to  check  with 
the  building  administrator  so  that  it  is  clear 
how  to  deal  with  reports.  Children  who  are 
empowered  to  make  and  act  on  choices  in 
their  lives  and  who  have  well-developed  self- 
esteem  are  general!}'  capable  of  dealing  with  a 
crisis.  That  victims  of  child  abuse  have  diffi- 
culty identifying  themselves  as  victims  or  are 
prevented  from  making  appropriate  choices 
are  the  insidious  factors  of  these  issues. 

Vocabulary 

Physical  abuse — bcingabuscd  through  physi- 
cal force;  unkind,  cruel  or  unfair  treatment 
that  physically  harms  an  individual 
Sexual  abuse— being  abused  through  inap- 
propriate sexual  contact 
Strategy — a  plan  of  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Situation  Report"  ( Handout  #38 ) 
From  Part  I,  Lesson  18: 

•  "Handling  Threatening  Situations* 
1 1  landout  #14  , 


•  "Some  Ideas  for  Getting  Out  of  Poten- 
tial Abuse  Situations"  (Handout  #15) 

•  "I  Can  Be  Safe,  I  Can  Do  Something." 
(Handout  #16) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Acquaint  students  with  descriptions  of  physi- 
cal and  sexual  abuse  and  help  students  learn 
w  hat  to  do  if  thev  or  a  friend  are  in  need  of 
help. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "Haw  you  ever  been  in  a  situation 
w  here  you  didn't  know  exactly  how  to 
react?"  Tell  the  class,  "Today  we  will 
look  at  some  situations  which  might  be 
called  abusive  and  decide  what  might 
be  some  options  or  actions  a  person 
involved  may  choose  to  take." 

2.  Reviewdefinitionsofplw'sieal  and  sexual 
abuse. 

3.  Distribute  Handouts#I4- 1 6  from  Part 
I,  Lesson  18  and  review  their  content. 

4.  Divide  students  into  small  groups  of 
three  or  four. 

5.  Distribute  "Situation  Report"  (Hand- 
out #38),  and  have  students  complete 
it. 

6.  Have  student  groups  share  their  solu- 
tions and  record  possible  solutions  on 
the  chalkboard. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Con  ten  t  Qiwstions: 

1 .  What  constitutes  physical  abuser 

2.  What  is  sexual  abuser 

3.  What  interventions  can  people  use  to 
stop  abuser 

4.  How  does  a  person  in  an  abusive  situa- 
tion get  out  of  it? 

5.  Who  are  good  resource  persons  to  tell 
about  abuser 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  What  would  you  do  about  abuse  in 
your  homer 

2.  How  would  you  respond  to  a  friend 
who  has  been  abused? 
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3.  Who  would  you  choose  to  tell: 

4.  What  if  that  person  didn't  listen? 

5.  How  can  you  empower  yourself  so  that 
you  will  not  be  a  victim? 

CLOSURE 

In  vour  small-group  discussions,  come  to 
consensus  about  which  solutions  might  be 
the  most  practical. 


Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  a  child  wel- 
fare agency,  health  care  agency,  parish 
staff,  etc.  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
your  students. 

2 .  Provide  a  service  to  an  agency  that  deals 
with  \ictimsofahuse, e.g., collect  clothes 
or  diapers  for  a  women's  shelter. 


Self-Safety 
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Handout  #38  -  Lesson  20  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


SITUATION  REPORT 

I.   Two  girls,  Hannah  and  Betty,  are  spending  the  afternoon  together  at  a 
community  center.  They  go  to  Hannah's  house  after  school  to  change 
clothes  before  going  to  the  center  to  go  swimming.  After  the  girls 
chanqe  in  Hannah's  room,  Betty  notices  that  the  bedroom  door  is 
slighuy  ajar  and  she  can  see  someone  looking  in.  From  the  height  of  the 
person,  she  thinks  it's  Hannah's  little  brother,  Roy. 

•  What  happened? 

•  What  should  Betty  do? 

•  What  should  the  girls  do? 

•  is  this  an  abusive  situation? 

•  Should  it  be  reported  to  anyone?  If  so,  to  whom? 

2.  Jack  and  Jon  are  staying  overnight  at  Ted's  house.  They  are  not  looking 
forward  to  it  because  every  time  they  visit  Ted's  house  his  older  brother, 
George,  tries  to  pick  a  fight.  As  it  turns  out,  this  time  George  is  really 
angry  and  he  punches  Ted  in  the  face,  injuring  his  eye.  Jack  and  Jon 
come  to  Ted's  aid  by  yelling  at  George  to  stop  and  standing  between 
the  brothers.  George  stomps  away,  muttering,  "Ju^l  wait  'till  your  little 
friends  leave,  Ted!"  Ted  yells  at  Jack  and  Jon,  "Why  did  you  do  that?  It'll 
just  be  worse  when  you  leave!" 

•  What  will  happen? 

•  What  should  Jack  and  Jon  do? 

•  is  this  an  abusive  situation? 

•  Should  it  be  reported  to  anyone?  if  so,  to  whom? 

3.  Charlotte  has  been  so  depressed  lately.  She  cries  easily,  has  nightmares 
and  her  grades  are  getting  really  bad.  A  few  weeks  ago,  she  came 
running  over  to  your  house,  frightened  because  her  older  sister's 
boyfriend,  Derek  "said  something  rude  to  her  and  touched  her."  After  a 
few  moments  she  said,  "Maybe  I  misunderstood"  and  went  home.  Now 
you're  beginning  to  wonder. 

•  What  happened  in  this  situation? 

•  Was  it  abusive? 

•  What  will  you  do? 

•  What  should  Charlotte  do? 

•  Should  it  be  reported  to  anyone?  If  so,  to  whom? 
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Lesson  21 

Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

77/6'  students  mil: 

143.  Describe  verbal  abuse  and  distinguish  it 

from  correction 
1 48,  Define  emotional  abuse  and  name  c<  >n- 

crete  courses  of  action  to  take  if  they 

experience  it 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  devise  ways  of  dealing  w  ith  verbal 
and  emotional  abuse  and  neglect. 

Basic  Information 

These  abusive  behaviors  may  be  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 
People  can  be  easily  hurt  by  the  way  they  are 
treated  emotionally  and  by  what  others — 
particularly  family  members — say.  Sometimes 
it  is  like  putting  a  time-release  capsule  into  a 
child's  psyche.  The  effects  may  not  be  imme- 
diately apparent,  but  they  will  show  up.  Par- 
ents and  teachers  who  model  positive  adult 
role  models  are  those  who  can  correct  a  child's 
behavior  and  not  diminish  the  child. 

Suspected  neglect  also  one  requires  action 
hv  the  teacher.  Check  with  the  building  ad- 
ministrator regarding  policy  on  handlinginci- 
dents  which  are  reported  or  apparent. 

Vocabulary 

Verbal  abuse — mistreatment  or  abuse  by 
words,  used  in  a  habitual  fashion 
Emotional  abuse — abuse  thr<  nigh  em<  )ti<  mal 
manipulation,  wherein  the  victim's  feelings 
and  common  sense  are  denied  or  forbidden 
Neglect — not  to  attend  to  one's  duties  as  a 
parent  hv  not  providing  children  with  their 
basic  needs  and  nurturing 
Strategy — a  plan  of  action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Discussion  Guide"  ( Handout  #39 ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Acquaint  student  with  descriptions  of  verbal 
and  emotional  abuse  and  help  students  learn 


ways  to  deal  with  it  it'it  happens  to  them  or  to 
a  friend. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Ask,  "What  is  the  difference  between 
neglecting  one's  children  and  poverty? 
What  is  the  difference  between  emo- 
tional and  verbal  abuse  and  correcting  a 
child's  behavior?"  Tell  the  class,  "Today 
you  have  a  chance  to  discuss  and  deter- 
mine the  best  strategies  for  dealing  with 
these  issues." 

2.  Divide  students  into  small  groups  for 
purposes  of  discussion  and  feedback. 

3.  Distribute  "Discussion  Guide"  ( Hand- 
out #39).  Allow  time  for  students  to 
complete  the  discussion. 

4.  After  small  group  discussion,  have  stu- 
dents pool  their  answers  and  share  the 
results  with  the  large  group. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  verbal  and  emotional  abuser 

2.  What  is  neglect? 

3.  What  responsibilities  do  parents  have  to 
provide  for  their  children? 

4.  What  are  some  strategies  to  deal  with 
verbal  and  emotional  abuse? 

5.  What  are  some  strategies  in  dealing  with 
neglect? 

6.  What  is  the  role  of  prayer  in  coping  with 
abuse  and  neglect? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  would  you  deal  with  verbal  *ind 
emotional  abuse? 

2.  What  wou'J  you  do  if  a  friend  com- 
plained about  being  neglected? 

CLOSURE 

Prioritize  those  actions  which  might  be  most 
helpful  for  you. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1 .  Prepare  a  paraliturgy  to  pray  for  victims 
of  abuse  and  neglect. 

2.  Investigate  the  use  ofabusive  techniques 
during  the  Holocaust  by  the  Nazis. 
Read  Anne  Frank's  Dian  of  a  Ytmnji 
Girl  or  Corrie  ten  Boom's  The  Hiding 
Place. 
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Handout  #39  -  Lesson  21  (Level  Ef  Part  2) 


DISCUSSION  GUIDE 

In  a  small  group  of  three  or  four  students,  discuss  and  respond  to  the  following 
questions.  On  a  rotating  basis,  haveeach  group  member  record  a  response  upon 
which  your  whole  group  has  agreed. 

1 .   What  is  the  difference  between  neglect  and  poverty? 


2.   What  is  the  difference  between  correcting  a  child  and  abuse? 


3.   Which  of  these  strategies  would  be  effective  in  dealing  with  true 
verbal  and  emotional  abuse? 


YES/NO  WHY  OR  WHY  NOT? 
  getting  angry;  yelling  back 


praying  for  a  friend  who  is  being 
victimized 


telling  another  adult, 

like  a  priest,  principal  or  teacher 


running  away 
calling  the  police 
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Lesson9 


Topic 

Self-Safety 

Student  Objectives 

Tlx  students  mil: 

145.  Kxplain  the  importance  of  reporting 
abuse  until  they  arc  believed  (for  self 
and  others) 

149.  Describe  strategies  to  get  out  of  abu- 
sive, or  potentially  abusive,  situations 

150.  Hxplain  the  consequences  of  false  re- 
porting of  abuse 

151.  Understand  that  peoplewho  are  abused 
often  become  abusive 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  discuss  a  variety  of  abusive  situations 
from  the  perspective  of  getting  help  for  the 
person  being  abused.  Learning  about  inter- 
vention and  the  cycle  of  abuse  will  help  them 
to  become  familiar  with  methods  used  to 
break  that  cycle. 

Basic  Information 

The  cycle  of  abuse  is  a  generational  one  in 
which,  due  to  isolation,  poor  parenting  and 
parenting  skills,  a  person  treats  a  family  mem- 
ber in  an  inappropriate  way — physically,  sexu- 
ally, mentally  or  emotionally.  Breaking  that 
cycle  can  be  difficult  because  the  abuser  is 
often  unwilling  to  change  or  lacks  the  per- 
sonal psychological  or  ethical  skills  necessary. 
The  victim  is  often  isolated,  either  physically, 
emotionally  or  socially  and  therefore,  is  un- 
able to  connect  with  caring  individuals  who 
can  help  them.  The  victims  feel  powerless, 
have  low  self-esteem  and  often  need  to  be 
assisted  to  change  their  self-image  with  pro- 
fessional therapy. 

The  person  to  whom  abuse  is  disclosed  has 
a  moral  and  professional  obligation  to  get 
help  for  the  victim.  When  the  person  to  whom 
the  abuse  is  disclosed  is  a  young  person,  the 
ability  to  get  help  may  be  impaired  because  of 
the  way  our  society  devalues  children's  stories 
and  experiences.  It's  important  for  young 
people  to  develop  communication  skills  and 
feel  comfortable  in  seeking  help  for  them- 


selves, their  friends  and  peers.  Teachers,  medi- 
cal professionals  and  counselors  have  a  profes- 
sional obligation  toget  help  for  and  to  protect 
children  from  further  abuse  by  repoitingsuch 
abuse  to  civil  authorities  and  involving  appro- 
priate state  or  city  agencies. 

The  cycle  can  be  broken.  Victims  can 
escape  abusive  situations.  Abusers  can  seek 
therapy  and  change  their  behavior,  depending 
on  the  specific  situation.  And,  families  can 
begin  to  heal.  Just  as  our  church  community 
ministers  to  persons  with  illness,  so  does  it 
minister,  support  and  love  people  who  have 
been  victimized  by  abuse. 

When  students  report  abuse  to  their  teach- 
ers, counselors  or  principal,  immediate  action 
is  required  by  those  people  so  informed  to 
protect  the  student  from  any  further  mistreat- 
ment. Make  certain  you  know  your  building 
policy  and  state  or  city  laws  that  may  put 
reporting  responsibilities  on  the  educator. 

Vocabulary 

Cycle  of  abuse — the  wav  in  which  abusive 
behavior  and  actions  are  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  and  which,  without 
intervention,  will  continue  through  other  gen- 
erations of  parents  and  children 
Abuse — anv  of  several  forms  of  mistreatment; 
the  physical,  sexual,  emotional  or  mental  mis- 
treatment of  another  t  jrson 
Consequences — the  result  of  an  action  or 
situation 

False  reporting — misrepresentation  or  tell- 
ing a  lie  when  reporting  about  a  situation  to  an 
authority 

Intervention — breaking  the  cycle  of  abuse  by 
repotting  it,  removing  the  abuser  or  victim 
from  the  family  system  and  seekingtherapy  for 
both 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Bibles  or  copies  of  Psalms  34,  57,  62, 
76:9-10 

•  "Scenarios'1  (Attachment  N) 
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Self-Safety 

(continued) 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Give  students  information  and  options  for 
reporting  known  abuse, 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Post  the  telephone  numbers  of  loeal 
soeial  service  agencies  and  let  students 
know  your  reporting  policy,  in  order  to 
help  students  who  need  to  disclose  the 
information  to  do  so. 

2.  Read  aloud  each  situation  from  Attach- 
ment N.  Make  a  list  of  actions  suggested 
by  a  class  discussion,  including  the  per- 
son responsible  morally  or  profession- 
ally to  obtain  further  help  for  each 
victim. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  are  various  forms  of  abuser 

2.  What  interventions  can  people  use  to 
stop  abuser 

3.  How  does  a  person  in  an  abusive  situa- 
tion get  out  of  it? 

4.  Who  are  resource  persons  to  toll  about 
abuser 

5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  reporting 
abuser 


6.  What  are  the  consequences  of  false 
reporting  of  abuser 

7.  Do  you  need  to  have  seen  abuse  to 
report  itr 

8.  What  is  the  role  of  prayer  and  the 
church  community  in  family  abuse  situ- 
ations? 

Personalization  Qtiestions: 

1.  What  would  you  do  about  abuse  in 
your  home?  In  your  friends'  homes? 

2.  How  would  you  respond  to  a  friend 
who  has  been  abused? 

3.  Whom  would  you  tell  about  an  abusive 
situation? 

4.  What  if  that  person  didn't  listen? 

5.  How  can  you  empower  yourself  so  that 
you  aren't  victimized? 

CLOSURE 

Prayerfully  reflect  on  one  of  the  following 
Psaims— 34,  57, 62,  76:9- 1 0,  As  a  class,  pray 
for  comfort  and  power  for  families  who  live 
with  abuse. 
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Attachment  N  -  Lesson  22  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


SCENARIOS 

1 .  You  are  visiting  your  cousins  who  live  out  of  town.  Your  brother 
indicates  to  you  that  your  uncle  gives  him  unwanted  attention  and  has 
touched  him  inappropriately.  You  tell  your  mom,  but  she  says  that  your 
brother  misunderstood  a  friendly  gesture. 

•  What  do  you  do  then? 

•  What  if,  after  telling  again,  your  mom  gets  mad  at  you  and  says, 
"Stop  making  things  up!  Your  uncle  would  never  do  that!" 

•  What  if  your  brother  tells  you  not  to  tell  anyone,  ever.  He's  afraid 
because  your  uncle  said  not  to  tell. 

•  Should  this  be  reported  to  anyone  besides  Mom?  If  so,  to  whom? 

•  What  actions  should  be  taken? 

2.  While  at  school,  your  friend  tells  you  that  her  step-father  treats  her 
roughly  and  you  see  bruises  on  her  arms  and  legs.  But,  she  has  a  smile 
on  her  face  and  quickly  says,  "Really,  I'm  kidding.  I  just  fell  a  few  days 
ago/' 

•  Would  the  situation  change  if  your  friend  were  the  kind  of  person 
who  was  always  seeking  attention  from  others  by  exaggerating 
things  that  happen? 

•  What  if  these  things  kept  happening  over  weeks  or  months? 

•  Should  this  be  reported?  If  so,  to  whom? 

•  What  actions  should  be  taken? 

3.  Your  friend  has  a  bad  attitude  toward  the  coach  of  your  sports  team. 
He  says  to  you,  "You  know,  that  guy  really  bothers  me.  He's  always 
saying  weird  things  to  me.  Last  week  he  invited  me  over  to  his  house  to 
see  some  movies.  You  know  the  kind ! " 

•  What  would  you  do? 

•  What  if  these  things  kept  happening  over  weeks  or  months? 

•  Should  this  be  reported?  If  so,  to  whom? 

•  What  actions  should  be  taken? 
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Lesson  23 

Topic 

Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

'Hjc  students  will: 

1 63.  Accept  responsibility  for  their  part  of  a 
group  project  (accountability) 

1 67.  Discuss  the  value  of  using  talents,  abili  • 
ties,  interests  for  the  benefit  of  self  and 
others 

168.  Explain  the  importance  of  being  of 
service  to  others  w  ithout  reward 

Lesson  Overview 

This  lesson  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  long- 
term  service  project  or  a  one-rime  experience. 
Students  work  with  other  students  to  provide 
a  tutoring  experience. 

Basic  Information 

Students  at  this  age  can  provide  valuable 
service  to  other  students  in  a  Catholic  school 
setting.  Kvcn  if  there  isn't  an  economic  or 
academic  reward  attached  to  the  service  per- 
formed, students  often  feci  a  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment  by  having  made  a  contri- 
bution. Seeing  someone  else  profit  from  one's 
helping  can  be  a  reward  in  itself. 

Vocabulary 

Service — an  act  of  helpful  activity;  help;  aid 
Extrinsic  reward— a  material,  tangible  pay- 
off for  some  work 

Intrinsic  reward — an  intangible  benefit,  ex- 
perience or  feeling  as  a  result  of  some  work 

Suggested  Materials 

•  A  variety  of  materials  for  tutors  to  use 

•  A  simple  activity  to  use  when  tutoring  is 
over 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Make  arrangements  with  another  colleague 
for  one-on-one  tutoring.  If  students  already 
are  doing  this  or  something  similar,  create  a 
different  service  project  and  plan  it  as  a  class. 


ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Ask,  "What  is  service?  Who  benefits 
from  it?" 

2.  Tell  students  they  will  be  involved  in  a 
service  project  with  younger  students. 

3.  Pair  students  with  those  to  be  tutored. 

4.  Have  each  student  arrange  to  meet 
with  the  one  they  are  to  tutor  to  dis- 
cover some  of  his  or  her  needs  and  what 
the  older  student  might  do  to  help. 

5.  Assign  a  time  limit  for  the  actual  tutor- 
ing sessions.  (The  number  of  sessions 
and  length  of  each- session. ) 

6.  Have  students  create  an  experience  or 
project  to  work  on  with  their  assigned 
student  for  each  session.  They  need  to 
have: 

•  a  purpose 

•  an  opening 

•  an  activity /experience/way  to  help 

•  a  closing 

•  an  activity  to  use  with  the  student  if  they 
finish  early 

7.  Brainstorm  a  repertoire  of  ways  to  en- 
courage those  tutored, 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  service  can  we  perform  for  others 
in  our  community? 

2.  What  behaviors  will  demonstrate  re- 
sponsibility? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  serve  others 
without  expecting  a  reward? 

4.  Who  are  people  who  model  this  kind  of 
service?  In  the  parish?  In  our  faith  com- 
munity? In  our  family?  In  our  country? 
In  the  world? 

5.  What  are  extrinsic  rewards?  Intrinsic 
rewards? 

6.  What  examples  are  there  in  the  Bible 
that  demonstrate  Jesus'  attitude  to- 
ward service? 

7.  What  did  he  teach  us  about  usine  our 
gifts  for  self  and  others? 
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Personalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  do  you  feci  when  you  do  service 
for  others? 

2.  What  arc  ways  you  sec  people  your  age 
serving  others? 

Why  is  service  important  to  your 
What  can  you  learn  from  others  by 
serving  them: 


4. 


CLOSURE 

Reflect  on  what  each  party  gives  and  receives 
in  a  service  situation  and  discuss  it  with  the 
class, 

( Long-term  or  short-term,  the  end  of  this 
project  can  be  celebrated  by  acknowledging 
the  intrinsic  rewards  of  service.) 
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Topic 

Self- Direction  and  Responsibility 

Student  Objectives 

77;r  students  mil: 

104.  Explore  various  career  opportunities, 
current  and  future,  including,  ministry 
in  the  church 

169.  Discuss  the  need  for  deriving  satisfac- 
tion from  work 

170.  Discuss  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
and  the  inherent  value  of  all  work 

171.  Identify  the  relationship  of  achievable 
goals  to  self-knowledge  and  self-es- 
teem 

Lesson  Overview 

Some  jobs  need  highly  technical  training,, 
some  do  not.  Students  explore  their  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  the  choices 
people  make  about  education, 

Vocabulary 

Ministry — the  act  of  serving 
Achievable  goals — accomplishments  w  hich 
can  be  reasonably  fulfilled 
Self-knowledge — recognition  of  one's  own 
qualities 

Self-esteem— value  of  one's  own  qualities 
Dignity— worthiness,  honor 
Inherent  value — worth  of  something  in  and 
of  itself 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Value  of  Work"  (Handout  #40) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Help  students  understand  that  many  people 
find  great  satisfaction  in  their  work. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Determine  how  many  students  have 
part-time  jobs  (e.g.,  baby- sitting,  news- 
paper delivery,  lawn  mowing,  etc.). 

2.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  that  they  work. 
Moncv  will  no  doubt  head  the  list,  but 


ask  students  to  think  about  how  that 
money  enables  them  to  make  choices. 
Ask,  "How  do  you  choose  to  spend 
your  money?" 

3.  Ask  students  about  the  role  of  service  in 
work. 

4.  Talk  about  the  dignity  of  work  and  the 
value  of  each  person's  work. 

5.  Distribute  "Value  ofWork"  ( Handout 
#40)  and  have  students  complete  it  in 
pairs. 

0.  Facilitate  a  discussion  about  educational 
choices  students  make,  such  as  music 
lessons,  foreign  languages, study  habits, 
working  during  study  time. 

7.  Then,  discuss  the  inherent  value  of  all 
kinds  of  work,  using  the  "Content 
Questions"  listed  below. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  are  benefits  to  working? 

2.  In  addition  to  money,  what  docs  a 
person  gain  from  working? 

3.  Is  everyone  happy  in  their  work? 

4.  ShouU  they  be?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  jobs  require  intense  training? 

6.  What  arc  the  costs  of  that  training,  in 
money  and  other  factors? 

7.  Why  arc  some  jobs  called  professions? 

Personalization  Qxiestions: 

1 .  What  do  you  expect  your  work  experi- 
ence to  be? 

2.  What  are  your  plans? 

3.  How  will  you  go  about  making  those 
plans  come  true? 

4.  What  alternatives  have  you  planned? 

5.  What  should  you  do  if  you  aren't  yet 
sure  of  what  vou  want  to  do  with  vour 
life? 

CLOSURE 

Write  an  essay  that  outlines  the  benefits  of 
several  different  kinds  of  jobs. 

Or  answer  this  question  in  essay  form: 
"Why  did  Jesus  choose  to  be  a  carpenter?" 


KJ 
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VALUE  OF  WORK 

In  addition  to  money,  work  provides  people  with  other  satisfaction.  Next  to  each 
job  think  of  the  training  needed  for  the  job  and  the  satisfaction  a  worker  might 
receive  from  doing  the  work. 

Worker            Training  Needed 

Satisfaction  Derived 
Task                    from  Work 

Dentist 

Repairing  a  cavity 

driest 

Offering  liturgy 

Fast  food 

Serving  a  meal 

C^cn  inn 
rdMl IUM 

designer 

Ucbigmng  d  new  yarmcnx 

Prinrin^l 

Ohcpr\/inn  a  rl^cc 

UUjCI  VII  iU  O 

Students 

Planning  a  liturgy 

Gardener 

Mowing  a  lawn 

Religious  sisters 

Living  community 

Basketball 
player 

Making  c  free  throw 

You 

Cleaning  your  room 
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Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

7 Z/t"  students  will: 

194.  Identify  that  prolonged  use  of  drugs 
will  result  in  serious  injury  to  their 
bodies  and  their  offspring  and  can  result 
in  death 

I9F>.  Identify  appropriate  support  groups  to 
use  when  they  or  a  member  of  their 
family  are/is  involved  in  alcohol  ordrug 
abuse 

203.  Determine  that  the  need  a  person  has 
for  an  addictive  substance  leads  to  an 
increased  need  for  it,  with  a  variety  of 
consequences 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  work  in  small  groups  to  prepare  a 
poster  or  commercial  which  emphasizes  the 
risks  of  substance  abuse  and  provides  informa- 
tion about  intervention  and  support. 

Vocabulary 

Substance  abuse-  -the  use  of  illegal  drugs  or 
the  misuse  of  prescription  medicines,  over- 
the-counter  medications  or  alcohol 
Consequences — the  effects  of  a  particular 
action 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Self  Help  Groups"  (Attachment  () ) 

•  "Sources  of  Information"  (Attachment 
P) 

•  "Specific  Drugs  and  Their  Kflects"  ( At- 
tachment Q) 

•  "Substance  Abuse  Fact  Sheet"  (  Hand- 
out #41 ) 

•  Hncyclopedias  and  other  reference  ma- 
terial 

•  Poster  paper  and  supplies 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Compile  a  collection  of  resources  for  students 
to  use  in  researching  information  about  sub- 


stance abuse.  In  addition  to  attachments  and 
handouts  with  this  unit,  encyclopedias  and 
other  reference  material,  self-help  groups, 
social  service  and  governmental  agencies  are 
helpful  providers  of  information  for  student 
use. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and 
distribute  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Attach- 
ments ((),  P,  Q)  to  each  group  and  a 
copy  of  Handout  #41  to  each  student, 

2.  Have  each  group  create  a  poster  or  a 
commercial  that  emphasizes  the  risks  of 
substance  abuse  and  prov  ides  informa- 
tion about  intervention  and  support. 
The  project  should: 

•  Select  a  particular  area  of  substance 
abuse  ( for  example,  alcohol  abuse,  pre- 
scription drug  abuse,  hallucinogens, 
inhalants,  narcotics,  opiates,  marijuana, 
hashish,  stimulants,  sedatives  or  nico- 
tine} 

•  Indicate  kinds  of  drugs  available 

•  Give  street  names 

•  Indicate  medical  use 

•  Describe  the  usual  w  ay  to  administer 
the  drug 

•  Describe  its  effects — short-term  and 
long-term 

•  List  support  groups  av  ailable  and  w  ays 
to  reject  drug  use 

•  Describe  the  possible  consequences  of 
long-term  drug  use  (other  than  phvsi- 
calf 

•  Include  a  pictorial  display 

3.  Have  students  make  their  presentation 
to  the  class,  explaining  their  poster  or 
performing  their  commercial. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qticstions: 

1.  What  is  substance  abuser 

2.  What  are  the  different  substances  used 
by  people  to  alter  their  minds  or  mot  )ds? 

3.  What  influences  our  decisions  to  use  or 
not  use  these  substances? 

4.  What  arc  some  effects  of  prolonged 
drug  user  Physically?  Socially?  Emo- 
tionally? Mentally?  Spiritually? 
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5.  What  arc  appropriate  support  groups 
tor  people  w  ho  are  imoheci  in  drug 
use?  For  people  w  hose  families  are  in- 
voked in  drug  user 

6.  What  are  the  consequences  for  a  person 
w  ho  is  addicted  and  needs  to  procure 
drugs? 

Pasonnlization  Questions: 

1 .  What  are  the  effects  of  substance  abuse 
in  your  life?  Direct?  Indirect? 

2.  How  are  you  vulnerable  to  substance 
abuse? 

3.  How  do  vou  cope  with  stress  in  vour 
life? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  positive  self-image? 

5.  What  are  w  avs  vou  work  on  improving 
your  self-esteem  and  the  self-esteem  of 
your  friends  and  peers? 


CLOSURE 

Write  down  three  ways  to  say  "no"  to  drug 
use. 

Possible  Extension  Activities 

1.  Display  the  class  posters  around  the 
school  or  parish  community. 

2.  Haw  studems  who  made  commercials 
repeat  their  performance  for  students  in 
grades  5  and  6  and  get  feedback  .m 
relev  ance  of  information  and  persua- 
siveness not  to  use  drills. 


Substance 
Abuse 
Awareness 

(continued) 
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SELF-HELP  GROUPS 

National  Groups: 

Your  Community: 

ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS    (212)  686-1 1 00 
Box  459,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  NY  10163 

ALATEEN     (212)  683-1771 

P0  Box  182,  Madison  Square  Station 

New  York,  NY  10159 

AL-ANON  FAMILY  GROUP    (212)  683-1771 
P0  Box  182,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  YorK,  ny  i  u  i  by 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  .    R  CHILDREN 
OF  ALCOHOLICS  (NACOA) 
rU  BOX       I  by  I 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142 

NARCOTICS  ANONYMOUS 
i  b  I  jj  Wyandotte  btreet 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91406 

FAi71ILIEc  ANONYMOUS    (818)  989-7841 

f>A  D^v>  CIO 

rU  BOX  dZo 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91408 

NAR-ANON  FAMILY  GROUPS    (21 3)  547-5800 

PU  DOX  ZboZ 

Palos  Verdes,  CA  92704 

PILL-ANON  (718)361-2169 

P0  Box  120,  Grade  Square  Station 

New  York,  NY  10028 

DRUGS  ANONYMOUS     (212)  874-0700 
ru  box  4/3,  Ansonia  btation 
New  York,  NY  10023 

PILL  ADDICTS  ANONYMOUS    (21 5)  372-1 1 28 
P0  Box  278 
Reading,  PA  19603 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  PARENTS 
FOR  DRUG-FREE  YOUTH 
(301)  649-7100  or  (800)  554-KIDS 
1820  Franwall  Avenue,  Suite  16 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20902 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  MISSING 

AND  EXPLOITED  CHILDREN    (800)  843-5678 

f   1  ^ 
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SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  FACT  SHEET 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Substance  Abuse 

School  Performance: 

Denavior. 

sudden  decrease  in  quality  of  work 

unusual  aeiensiveness 

UlbLtfJIINt:  jJltJUIdllb 

mood  ^winn^ 

Hrnnninn  nut  of  •snorts  after-school 

depression 

activities 

apathy 

many  absences 

memory  loss 

restlessness/hyperactivity 

3  CH.Ial. 

anxiety 

rh^nnnc  in  "frlonHc 
LilaiiytjD  II!  1  f  Itrl  lUb 

paranoia 

loneliness 

excessive  tiredness 

isolation 

inappropriateness 

withdrawal 

legal  problems 

i  I  ly 3ii.cti. 

disregard  for  family 

rpH  nuffv  or  <;wnllpn  pvp<> 

vomiting 

nose  bleeds 

sudden  weight  changes 

loss  of  motor  control,  staggering, 

slurred  speech 

unusual  perspiration 

tremors/shaking 

L*  J.  U 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

[The  following  is  provided  by  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education.]  The  Department  of 
Education  does  not  endorse  private  or  commercial  products  or  services,  or  products  oi 
services  not  affiliated  with  the  Federal  government.  The  sources  of  information  listed 
on  this  and  the  following  pages  are  intended  only  as  a  partial  listing  of  the  resources 
that  are  available  to  readers  of  this  publication.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  research 
and  inform  themselves  of  the  products  or  services,  relating  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
that  are  available  to  them.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  public  libraries  to  find 
out  more  about  the  dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  ortocall  local,  State  or  national 
hotlines  for  further  information,  advice  or  assistance. 

Toll-Free  Information 
1-800-COCAENE  —  Cocaine  Helpline 

A  round-the-clock  information  and  referral  service.  Recovering  cocaine  addict  counse- 
lors answer  the  phones,  offer  guidance  and  refer  drug  users  and  parents  to  local  public 
and  private  treatment  centers  and  family  learning  centers. 

1-800-NCA-CALL  —  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  Information  Line 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.,  is  the  national  nonprofit  organization 
combating  alcoholism,  other  drug  addictions  and  related  problems.  Provides  informa- 
tion about  NCA's  State  and  local  affiliates'  activities  in  their  areas.  Also  provides  referral 
services  to  families  and  individuals  seeking  help  with  an  alcohol  or  other  drug  problem. 

1-800-662-HELP  —  ISilDA  Hotline 

NIDA  Hotline,  operated  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  is  a  confidential 
information  and  referral  line  that  directs  callers  to  cocaine  abuse  treatment  centers  in 
the  local  community.  Free  materials  on  drug  use  also  are  distributed  in  response  to 
inquiries. 

1-800-241-9746  —  PRIDE  Drug  Information  Hotline 

A  national  resource  and  information  center  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug 
Education  (PRIDE),  refers  concerned  parents  to  parent  groups  in  their  State  or  local 
area,  gives  information  on  how  parents  can  form  a  group  in  their  community,  provides 
telephone  consultation  and  referrals  to  emergency  health  centers,  and  maintains  a 
series  of  drug  information  tapes  that  callers  can  listen  to,  free  of  charge,  by  calling  after 
5:00  p.m. 


Sources  of  Free  Catalogs  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Use  Publications 

Comp  Care  Publications.  A  source  for  pamphlets,  books  and  charts  on  drug  and 
alcohol  use,  chemical  awareness  and  self-help.  1-800-328-3330  or  612-559-4800. 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials.  A  source  for  pamphletsand  bookson  drug  use  and 
alcoholism  and  curriculum  materials  for  drug  prevention.  1-800-328-9000.  In  Minne- 
sota, c  '  612-257-4010  or  1-800-257-0070. 

(continued) 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  A  source  for  pamphlets,  booklets  and  fact  sheets 
on  alcoholism  and  drug  use.  212-206-6770. 

Johnson  Institute.  A  source  for  audiocassettes,  films,  videocassettes,  pamphlets  and 
books  on  alcoholism  and  drug  use.  Offers  books  and  pamphlets  on  prevention  and 
intervention  for  children,  teens,  parents  and  teachers.  1-800-231-5165.  In  Minnesota, 
1-800-247-0484  and  in  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area,  944-0511. 

National  Association  for  Children  of  Alcoholics.  A  source  for  books,  pamphlets 
and  handbooks  for  children  of  alcoholics.  Conducts  regional  workshops  and  provides 
a  directory  of  local  members  and  meetings.  714-499-3889. 


General  Readings 

Publications  listed  below  are  free  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Adolescent  Drug  Abuse:  Analyses  of  Treatment  Research,  by  Elizabeth  R. 
Rahdert  and  John  Grabowski,  1 988.  This  1 39-page  book  assesses  the  adolescent  drug 
users  and  offers  theories,  techniques  and  findings  about  treatment  and  prevention.  It 
also  discusses  family-based  approaches.  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Adolescent  Peer  Pressure  Theory,  Correlates,  and  Program  Implications  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
1 988.  This  1 1 5-page  book  focuses  on  constructive  ways  of  channeling  peer  pressure. 
This  volume  was  developed  to  help  parents  and  professionals  understand  the  pressures 
associated  with  adolescence,  the  factors  associated  with  drug  use,  and  other  forms  of 
problem  behavior.  Different  peer  program  approaches,  ways  in  which  peer  programs 
can  be  implemented  and  research  suggestions  are  included.  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Building  Drug-Free  Schools,  by  Richard  A.  Hawley,  Robert  C.  Peterson  and  Margaret 
C  Mason,  1986.  This  four-part  drug  prevention  kit  for  grades  K-12  provides  school 
staff,  parents  and  community  groups  with  suggestions  for  developing  a  workable 
school  drug  policy,  K-12  curriculum  and  community  support.  The  kit  consists  of  three 
written  guides  ($50)  and  a  film  ($275).  American  Council  for  Drug  Education,  204 
Monroe  Street,  Suite  110,  Rockville,  MD  20852.  301-294-0600. 

The  Challenge  newsletter  highlights  successful  school-based  programs,  provides 
suggestions  on  effective  prevention  techniques,  and  the  latest  research  on  drugs  and 
their  effects.  Published  bimonthly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  available 
from  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345, 
Rockville,  MD  20852. 

(continued) 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

Courtwatch  Manual.  A  111-page  manual  explaining  the  court  system,  the  criminal 
justice  process,  Courtwatch  activities  and  what  can  be  done  before  and  after  a  criminal 
is  sentenced.  Washington  Legal  Foundation,  1705  N  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  Enclose  $5  for  postage  and  handling.  202-857-0240. 

Drug  Prevention  Curricula:  A  Guide  to  Selection  and  Implementation,  by  the 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1988.  Written  with  the  help  of  a  distinguished  advisory 
panel,  this  76-page  handbook  represents  the  best  current  thinking  about  drug 
prevention  education.  It  shows  what  to  look  for  when  adopting  or  adapting  ready- 
made  curricula  and  suggests  important  lessons  that  oughtto  be  part  of  any  prevention 
education  sequence,  national  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O. 
Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

National  Trends  in  Drug  Use  and  Related  Factors  Among  American  High  School 
Students,  1975-1986,  by  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  Lloyd  D.  Johnston,  and  Patrick  M. 
O'Malley,  1 987.  A  265-page  book  reporting  on  trends  in  drug  use  and  attitudes  of  high 
school  seniors,  based  on  an  annual  survey  conducted  since  1975.  National  Clearing- 
house for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Getting  Tough  on  Gateway  Drugs,  by  Robert  DuPont,  Jr.,  1985.  A  330-page  book 
describing  the  drug  problem,  the  drug-dependence  syndrome,  the  gateway  drugs  and 
the  ways  that  familiescan  preventandtreatdrug  problems.  American  Psychiatric  Press, 
Inc.,  1400  K  St.,  NW,  Suite  1 101,  Washington,  DC  20005,  paperback,  $9.95.  1-800-368- 
5777  and  in  the  DC  area  202-682-6269. 

Gone  Way  Down:  Teenage  Drug-Use  Is  a  Disease,  by  Miller  Newton,  1981,  revised 

1987.  This  72-page  book  describes  the  stages  of  adolescent  drug  use.  American  Studies 
Press,  paperback,  $3.95.  813-961-7200. 

Growing  Up  Drug  Free:  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prevention,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1990.  A  56-page  booklet  featuring  information  on  what  children  should 
know  at  key  stages  of  development,  suggested  activities  to  reinforce  an  anti-drug 
message  in  the  home,  effects  of  drugs  and  available  resources.  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 1-800-SAY-NOTO  or 
1  -800-624-01 00  for  the  Department  of  Education. 

Kids  and  Drugs:  A  Handbook  for  Parents  and  Professionals,  by  Joyce  Tobias, 
1986,  reprinted  1 987.  A  96-page  handbook  about  adolescent  drug  and  alcohol  use,  the 
effects  of  drugs  and  the  drug  culture,  stages  of  chemical  use,  the  formation  of  parent 
groups  and  available  resources.  PAANDA  Press,  4111  Watkins  Trail,  Annandale,  VA 
22003,  paperback,  $4.95  (volume  discounts).  703-750-9285. 

Parents,  Peers  and  Pot  II:  Parents  in  Action,  by  Marsha  Manatt,  1983,  reprinted 

1988.  A  160-page  book  that  describes  the  formation  of  parent  groups  in  rural, 

(continued) 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 

suburban  and  urban  communities.  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

Peer  Pressure  Reversal,  by  Sharon  Scott,  1985,  reprinted  1988.  A  183-page  guide- 
book for  parents,  teachers  and  concerned  citizens  to  enable  them  to  teach  peer 
pressure  reversal  skills  to  children.  Human  Resource  Development  Press,  22  Amherst 
Road,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  paperback,  $9.95.  413-253-3488. 

Pot  Safari,  by  Peggy  Mann,  1982,  reprinted  1987.  A  134-page  book  for  parents  and 
teenagers.  Distinguished  research  scientists  are  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  mari- 
juana. Woodmere  Press,  Othedral  Finance  Station,  P.O.  Box  20190,  New  York,  NY 
10125,  paperback,  $6.95  p  js  shipping  (volume  discounts).  212-678-7839. 

Strategies  for  Controll  ng  Adolescent  Drug  Use,  by  Michael  J.  Polichetal.,  1984. 
This  196-page  book  reviews  the  scientific  literature  on  the  nature  of  drug  use  and  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  law  enforcement,  treatment  and  prevention  programs.  The  Rand 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  2138,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90406-2138,  R-3076-CHF, 
paperback  $15.00.  213-393-0411. 

Team  Up  for  Drug  Prevention  With  America's  Young  Athletes.  A  free  booklet 
for  coaches  that  includes  information  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  reasons  why 
athletes  use  drugs,  suggested  activities  for  coaches,  a  prevention  program,  a  survey  for 
athletes  and  coaches  and  sample  letters  to  parents.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Demand  Reduction  Section,  1405  I  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20537.  202-786-4096. 

The  Fact  Is  .  .  .  You  Can  Prevent  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Problems  Among 
Elementary  School  Children,  1988.  This  17-page  booklet  includes  audiovisuais, 
program  descriptions  and  professional  and  organizational  resources  to  assist  educa- 
tors and  parents  of  young  children.  Available  from  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 

What  Works:  Schools  Without  Drugs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1 986,  revised 
1989.  A  handbook  for  developing  a  comprehensive  anti-drug  program  involving 
parents,  students,  schools  and  communities.  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information,  P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 1  -800-SAY-NOTO,  or  1  -800-624- 
0100  for  the  Department  of  Education. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  (continued) 
Videotapes 

The  following  drug  prevention  videos  were  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  They  are  available  for  loan  through  the  Department's  Regional  Centers  (call 
1-800-624-0100)  and  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information, 
P.O.  Box  2345,  Rockviile,  MD  20852;  1-800-SAY-NOTO. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  Drug  Avengers.  Ten  five-minute  animated  adventures  that  urge  caution  about 
ingesting  unfamiliar  substances;  encourage  students  to  trust  their  instincts  when  they 
think  something  is  wrong;  and  show  that  drugs  make  things  worse,  not  better. 

Fast  Forward  Future.  A  magical  device  allows  youngsters  to  peer  into  the  future  and 
see  on  a  TV  screen  what  will  happen  if  they  use  drugs  and  what  will  happen  if  they 
remain  drug  free. 

Straight  Up.  A  fantasy  adventure  that  features  information  on  the  effects  of  drugs, 
developing  refusal  skills,  building  self-esteem  and  resisting  peer  pressure. 

JUNIOR  HIGH 

Straight  at  Ya.  Tips  on  peer  pressure,  saying  no  and  building  self-esteem. 

Lookin'  Good.  A  two-part  series  based  on  actual  incidents  that  convey  the  dangers 
of  drug  use  and  promote  the  use  of  peer  support  groups. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Hard  Fact?  About  Alcohol,  Marijuana,  and  Crack.  Offers  factual  information 
about  the  dangers  of  drug  use  in  a  series  of  dramatic  vignettes. 

Speak  Up,  Speak  Out:  Learning  to  Say  No  to  Drugs.  Gives  students  specific 
techniques  they  can  use  to  resist  peer  pressure  and  say  no  to  drug  use. 

Dare  to  Be  Different.  Uses  the  friendship  of  two  high  school  athletes  in  their  senior 
year  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  goals  and  values  in  resisting  pressures  to  use  drugs. 

Downfall:  Sports  and  Drugs.  Shows  how  drugs  affect  athletic  performance  and 
examines  the  consequences  of  drug  use,  including  steroid  use,  on  every  aspect  of  an 
athlete's  life— career,  family,  friends,  sense  of  accomplishment  and  self-esteem. 

Private  Victories.  Illustrates  the  effects  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  on  students  and  the 
value  of  positive  peer  influences  in  resisting  peer  pressure  to  use  drugs. 

OTHER  VIDEOTAPES 

Say  No!  to  Drugs.  A  videotape  that  offers  a  practical,  easy-to-follow  approach  to 
improve  family  communications,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  adolescent  drug  and 
alcohol  use.  It  includes  interviews  with  experts  in  the  field.  NIMCO,  P.O.  Box  009-GAM, 
Calhoun,  KY  42327.  1-800-962-6662.  $64.95. 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 

[The  following  is  provided  by  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education.] 
Tobacco 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  products  is  the  chief  avoidable  cause  of  death  in  our  society. 
Smokers  are  more  likely  than  nonsmokersto  contract  heart  disease— some  170,000  die 
each  year  from  smoking-related  coronary  heart  disease.  Lung,  larynx,  esophageal, 
bladder,  pancreatic  and  kidney  cancers  also  strike  smokers  at  increased  rates.  Some  30 
percent  of  cancer  deaths  (1 30,000  per  year)  are  linked  to  smoking.  Chronic  obstructive 
lung  disease  such  as  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  10  times  more  likely  to  occur 
among  smokers  than  among  nonsmokers. 

Smoking  during  pregnancy  also  poses  serious  risks.  Spontaneous  abortion, 
preterm  birth,  low  birth  weig'  ts  and  fetal  and  infant  deaths  are  all  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  pregnant  woman/mother  is  a  smoker. 

Cigarette  smoke  contains  some  4,000  chemicals,  several  of  which  are  known 
carcinogens.  Other  toxins  and  irritants  found  in  smoke  can  produce  eye,  nose  and 
throat  irritations.  Carbon  monoxide,  another  component  of  cigarette  smoke,  combines 
with  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  stream  to  form  carboxyhemoglobin,  a  substance  that 
interferes  with  the  body's  ability  to  obtain  and  use  oxygen. 

Perhap  the  most  dangerous  substance  in  tobacco  smoke  is  nicotine.  Although 
it  is  implicated  in  the  onset  of  heart  attacks  and  cancer,  its  most  dangerous  role  is 
reinforcing  and  strengthening  the  desire  to  smoke.  Because  nicotine  is  highly  addictive, 
addicts  find  it  very  difficult  to  stop  smoking.  Of  1,000  typical  smokers,  fewer  than  20 
percent  succeed  in  stopping  on  the  first  try. 

Although  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  cannot  be  questioned,  people  who 
quit  can  make  significant  strides  in  repairing  damage  done  by  smoking.  For  pack-a-day 
smokers,  the  increased  risk  of  heart  attack  dissipates  after  10  years.  The  likelihood  of 
contracting  lung  cancer  as  a  result  of  smoking  can  also  be  greatly  reduced  by  quitting. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol  consumption  causes  a  number  of  marked  changes  in  behavior.  Even  low  doses 
significantly  impair  the  judgment  and  coordination  required  to  drive  a  car  safely, 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  driver  will  be  involved  in  an  accident.  Low  to 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol  also  increase  the  incidence  of  a  variety  of  aggressive  acts, 
including  spouse  and  child  abuse.  Moderate  to  high  doses  of  alcohol  cause  marked 
impairments  in  higher  mental  functions,  severely  altering  a  person's  ability  to  learn  and 
remember  information.  Very  high  doses  cause  respiratory  depression  and  death.  If 
combined  with  other  depressants  of  the  central  nervous  system,  much  lower  doses  of 
alcohol  will  produce  the  effects  just  described. 

Repeated  use  of  alcohol  can  lead  to  dependence.  Sudden  cessation  of  alcohol 
intake  is  likely  to  produce  withdrawal  symptoms,  including  severe  anxiety,  tremors, 
hallucinations  and  convulsions.  Alcohol  withdrawal  can  be  life-threatening.  Long-term 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  particularly  when  combined  with  poor 
nutrition,  can  also  lead  to  permanent  damage  to  vita!  organs  such  as  the  brain  and  the 


liver. 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 

Mothers  who  drink  alcohol  during  pregnancy  may  give  birth  to  infants  with 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  These  infants  have  irreversible  physical  abnormalities  and 
mental  retardation.  In  addition,  research  indicates  that  children  of  alcoholic  parents 
are  at  greater  risk  than  other  youngsters  of  becoming  alcoholics. 


Cannabis 

All  forms  of  cannabis  have  negative  physical  and  mental  effects.  Several  regularly 
observed  physical  effects  of  cannabis  are  a  substantial  increase  in  the  heart  rate, 
bloodshot  eyes,  a  dry  mouth  and  throat  and  increased  appetite. 

Use  of  cannabis  may  impair  or  reduce  short-term  memory  and  comprehension, 
alter  sense  of  time  and  reduce  ability  to  perform  tasks  requiring  concentration  and 
coordination,  such  as  driving  a  car.  Research  also  shows  that  students  do  not  retain 
knowledge  when  they  are  "high."  Motivation  and  cognition  may  be  altered,  making 
the  acquisition  of  new  information  difficult.  Marijuana  can  also  produce  paranoia  and 
psychosis. 

Because  users  often  inhale  the  unf  iltered  smoke  deeply  and  then  hold  it  in  their 
lungs  as  long  as  possible,  marijuana  is  damaging  to  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  system. 
Marijuana  smoke  contains  more  cancer-causing  agents  than  tobacco  smoke. 

Long-term  users  of  cannabis  may  develop  psychological  dependence  and 
require  more  of  the  drug  to  get  the  same  effect.  The  drug  can  become  the  center  of 
their  lives. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Marijuana 

Pot,  Grass,  Weed, 
Reefer,  Dope,  Mary  Jane, 
Sinsemilla,  Acapulco  Gold, 
Thai  Sticks 

Dried  parsley  mixed 
with  stems  that  may 
include  seeds 

Eaten; 
Smoked 

Tetrahydro- 
cannabinol 

THC 

Soft  gelatin  capsules 

Taken  orally 

Hashish 

Hash 

Brown  or  black  cakes 
or  balls 

Eaten; 
Smoked 

Hashish  Oil 

Hash  Oil  ' 

Concentrated  syrupy 
liquid  varying  in  color 
from  clear  to  black 

Smoked;  mixed 
with  tobacco 

oi7 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Inhalants 

The  immediate  negative  effects  of  inhalants  include  nausea,  sneezing,  coughing, 
nosebleeds,  fatigue,  lack  of  coordination  and  loss  of  appetite.  Solvents  and  aerosol 
sprays  also  decrease  the  heart  and  respiratory  rates  and  impair  judgment.  Amyl  and 
butyl  nitrite  cause  rapid  pulse,  headaches  and  involuntary  passing  of  urine  and  feces. 
Long-term  use  may  result  in  hepatitis  or  brain  damage. 

Deeply  inhaling  the  vapors,  or  using  large  amounts  over  a  short  time,  may  result 
in  disorientation,  violent  behavior,  unconsciousness  or  death.  High  concentrations  of 
inhalants  can  cause  suffocation  by  displacing  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  or  by  depressing 
the  central  nervous  system  to  the  point  that  breathing  stops. 

Long-term  use  can  cause  weight  loss,  fatigue,  electrolyte  imbalance  and  muscle 
fatigue.  Repeated  sniffing  of  concentrated  vapors  over  time  can  permanently  damage 
the  nervous  system. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Nitrous 
Oxide 

Laughing  Gas, 
Whippets 

Propellant  for  whipped 
cream  in  aerosol  spray 
can;  Small  8-gram  metal 
cylinder  sold  with  a  baloon 
or  pipe  (buzz  bomb) 

Vapors  inhaled 

Amy!  Nitrite 

Poppers, 
Snappers 

Clear  yellowish  liquid 
in  ampules 

Vapors  inhaled 

Butyl  Nitrite 

Rush,  Bolt, 
Locker  Room, 
Bullet,  Climax 

Packaged  in  small  bottles 

Vapors  inhaled 

Chlorohydro- 
carbons 

Hydrocarbons 

Aerosol  sprays 
Solvents 

Aerosol  paint  cans; 
Containers  of  cleaning  fluid 

Cans  of  aerosol  propellants, 
gasoline,  glue,  paint  thinner 

Vapors  inhaled 
Vapors  inhaled 

Cocaine 

Cocaine  stimulates  the  central  nervous  system.  Its  immediate  effects  include  dilated 
pupils  and  elevated  blood  pressure,  heart  rate,  respiratory  rate  and  body  temperature. 
Occasional  use  can  cause  a  stuffy  or  runny  nose,  while  chronic  use  can  ulcerate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Injecting  cocaine  with  contaminated  equipment  can 
cause  AIDS,  hepatitis  and  other  diseases.  Preparation  of  freebase,  which  involves  the 
use  of  volatile  solvents,  can  result  in  death  or  injury  from  fire  or  explosion.  Cocaine  can 

(continued) 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 

produce  psychological  and  physical  dependency,  a  feeling  that  the  user  cannot 
function  without  the  drug.  In  addition,  tolerance  develops  rapidly. 

Crack  or  freebase  rock  is  extremely  addictive,  and  its  effects  are  felt  within  10 
seconds.  The  physical  effects  include  dilated  pupils,  increased  pulse  rate,  elevated 
blood  pressure,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  tactile  hallucinations,  paranoia  and  seizures. 

The  use  of  cocaine  can  cause  death  by  cardiac  arrest  or  respiratory  failure. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Cocaine 

Coke,  Snow,  Flake,  White, 
Blow,  Nose  Candy,  Big  C, 
Snowbirds,  Lady 

White  crystalline  powder, 
often  diluted  with  other 
ingredients 

Inhaled  through 
passages; 
Injected;  Smoked 

Crack 

Freebase  rocks,  Rock 

Light  brown  or  beige 
pellets— or  crystalline 
rocks  that  resemble 
coagulated  soap;  often 
packaged  in  small  vials 

Smoked 

Other  Stimulants 

Stimulants  can  cause  increased  heart  and  respiratory  rates,  elevated  blood  pressure, 
dilated  pupils  and  decreased  appetite.  In  addition,  users  may  experience  sweating, 
headache,  blurred  vision,  dizziness,  sleeplessness  and  anxiety.  Extremely  high  doses  can 
cause  a  rapid  or  irregular  heartbeat  tremors,  loss  of  coordination  and  even  physical 
collapse.  An  amphetamine  injection  creates  a  sudden  increase  in  blood  pressure  that 
can  result  in  stroke,  very  high  fever  or  heart  failure. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  effects,  users  report  feeling  restless,  anxious  and 
moody.  Higher  doses  intensify  the  effects.  Persons  who  use  large  amounts  of  amphet- 
amines over  a  long  period  of  time  can  develop  an  amphetamine  psychosis  that  includes 
hallucinations,  delusions  and  paranoia.  These  symptoms  usually  disappear  when  drug 
use  ceases. 


o  .1  u 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Ampheta- 
mines 

 1 

Speed,  Uppers,  Ups, 
Black  Beauties,  Pep  Pills, 
Copilots,  Bumblebees, 
Hearts,  Benzedrine, 
Dexedrine,  Footballs, 
Rinhetamine 

U  1  KJ  1  Iv  LU  Mill  1  V- 

Capsules; 

Pills; 

Tablets 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 



Metham- 
phetamines 

Crank,  Crystal  Meth, 
Crystal  Methedrine, 
Speed 

White  powder; 
Pills; 

A  rock  that  resembles  a 
block  of  paraffin 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 

Additional 
Stimulants 

Ritalin,  Cylert,  Preludin, 
I  Didrex,  Pre-State,  Voranil, 
'  Tenuate,  Tepanil,  Pondimin, 
j  Sandrex,  Plegine,  lonamin 

Pills; 
;  Capsules; 

!  Tablets 

i 

Taken  orally; 
Injected 

i 

Depressants 

The  effects  of  depressants  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  Small 
amounts  can  produce  calmness  and  relaxed  muscles,  but  somewhat  larger  doses  can 
cause  slurred  speech,  staggering  gait  and  altered  perception.  Very  large  doses  can 
cause  respiratory  depression,  coma  and  death.  The  combination  of  depressants  and 
alcohol  can  multiply  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  thereby  multiplying  the  risks. 

The  use  of  depressants  can  cause  both  physical  and  psychological  dependence. 
Regular  use  over  time  may  result  in  a  tolerance  to  the  drug,  leading  the  user  to  increase 
the  quantity  consumed.  When  regular  users  suddenly  stop  taking  large  doses,  they  may 
develop  withdrawal  symptoms  ranging  from  restlessness,  insomnia  and  anxiety  to 
convulsions  and  death. 

Babies  born  to  mothers  who  abuse  depressants  during  pregnancy  may  be 
physically  dependent  on  the  drugs  and  show  withdrawal  symptoms  shortly  after  they 
are  born.  Birth  defects  and  behavioral  problems  also  may  result. 


Type           |  What  is  it  called?            j  What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 



Barbiturates 

1  1 
Downers,  Barbs,  Blue  Devils,  j  Red,  yellow,  blue  or 

Red  Devils,  Yellow  Jacket,    j  red  and  blue  capsules 

Yellows,  Nembutal,  j 

Seconal,  Amytal,  Tuinals  ; 

i 

Taken  orally 

Metha-        ;  Quaaludes,  L.udes,              iTabiets                         -Taken  orally 
qualone       j  Sopors 

Tranquilizers  1  Valium,  Librium,  Equanil,     !  Tablets; 

j  Miltown,  Serax,  Tranxene     j  Capsules 

Taken  orally 

(continued) 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Hallucinogens 

Phencyclidine  (PCP)  interrupts  the  functions  of  the  neocortex,  the  section  of  the  brain 
that  controls  the  intellect  and  keeps  instinct  in  check.  Because  the  drug  blocks  pain 
receptors,  violent  PCP  episodes  may  result  in  self-inflicted  injuries. 

The  effects  of  PCP  vary,  but  users  frequently  report  a  sense  of  distance  and 
estrangement.  Time  and  body  movement  are  slowed  down.  Muscular  coordination 
worsens  and  senses  are  dulled.  Speech  is  blocked  and  incoherent. 

Chronic  users  of  PCP  report  persistent  memory  problems  and  speech  difficulties. 
Some  of  these  effects  may  last  six  months  to  a  year  following  prolonged  daily  use. 
Mood  disorders— depression,  anxiety,  and  violent  behavior— also  occur.  In  later  stages 
of  chronic  use,  users  often  exhibit  paranoid  and  violent  behavior  and  experience 
hallucinations. 

Large  doses  may  produce  convulsions  and  coma,  as  well  as  heart  and  lung 

failure. 

Lysergic  acid  (LSD),  mescaline  and  psilocybin  cause  illusions  and  hallucinations. 
The  physical  effects  may  include  dilated  pupils,  elevated  body  temperature,  increased 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness  and  tremors. 

Sensations  and  feelings  may  change  rapidly.  It  is  common  to  have  a  bad 
psychological  reaction  to  LSD,  mescaline  and  psilocybin.  The  user  may  experience 
panic,  confusion,  suspicion,  anxiety  and  loss  of  control.  Delayed  effects,  or  flashbacks, 
can  occur  even  after  use  has  ceased. 


Type 

What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Phency- 
clidine 

PCP,  Angel  Dust,  Loveboat, 
Lovely,  Hog,  Killer  Weed 

Liquid; 
Capsules; 

White  crystalline  powder; 
Pills 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Smoked — can  be 
sprayed  on  cigar- 
ettes, parsley  and 
marijuana 

Lysergic 
Acid  Die- 
thylamide 

LSD,  Acid,  Green  or  Red 
Dragon,  White  Lightning, 
Blue  Heaven,  Sugar  Cubes, 
Microdot 

Brightly  colored  tablets; 
Impregnated  blotter; 
Thin  squares  of  gelatin; 
Clear  liquid 

Taken  orally; 
Licked  off  paper; 
Gelatin  and  liquid 
can  be  put  in  eyes 

Mescaline 
and  Peyote 

Mesc,  Buttons,  Cactus 

Hard  brown  discs; 

Tablets; 

Capsules 

Discs — chewed,  swal- 
lowed, or  smoked; 
Tablets  and  capsules 
— taken  orally 

Psilocybin 

Magic  Mushrooms, 
Mushrooms 

Fresh  or  dried 
mushrooms 

Chewed  and 
swallowed 

^     ^  (continued) 
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Narcotics 

Narcotics  initially  produce  a  feeling  of  euphoria  that  often  is  followed  by  drowsiness 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Users  also  may  experience  constricted  pupils,  watery  eyes  and 
lichfng  An  overdose  may  produce  slow  and  shallow  breathing,  clammy  sk.n,  convul- 
sions  coma  and  possible  death.  ...         ,  r 

France  to  narcotics  develops  rapidly  and  dependence  ,s  likely  The  use  of 

contaminated  syringes  may  result  in  diseases  such  as  AIDS  endoc^^ 
Addiction  in  pregnant  women  can  lead  to  premature,  stillborn  or  addicted  infants  who 
experience  severe  withdrawal  symptoms. 


Type  ! 

What  is  it  called?  j 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Heroin 

Smack,  Horse,  Brown  Sugar, 
Junk,  Mud,  Big  H, 
Black  Tar 

_  1 

Powder,  white  to  dark 
brown; 

Tarlike  substance 

Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages; 
Smoked 

Methadone 

Dolophine, 
Methadose,  Amidone 

Solution 

Taken  orally; 
Injected 

t-  

Codeine 

Empirin  compound  with 
Codeine,  Tylenol  with 

j  Codeine,  Codeine, 

!  Codeine  in  cough 

i  medicines 

Dark  liquid  varying  in       'Taken  orally; 
,  thickness;                     j  Injected 
Capsules;  j 

Tablets  i 

i 

Morphine    j  Pectoral  syrup 

i 
i 

White  crystals;  [Injected; 
Hypodermic  tablets;         1  Taken  orally; 
Injectable  solutions         •  Smoked 

Opium        j  Paregoric,  Dover's  Powder, 
|  Parepectolin 

Dark  brown  chunks; 
Powder 

j  Smoked; 
Eaten 

Other         j  Percocet,  Percodan,            j  Tablets; 
Narcotics     1  Tussionex,  Fentanyl,           j  Capsules; 

!  Darvon,  Talwin,  Lomotil      j  Liquid 

 ._!  ■  

Taken  orally; 
!  Injected 

1 
i 

_j  
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Designer  Drugs 

restrictions,  underground  chem.sts  modify  the  molecular  structure  of  certain  illegal 
drugs  to  produce  analogs  known  as  designer  drugs.  These  drugs  can  be  severe 
hundred  t.mes  stronger  than  the  drugs  they  are  designed  to  imitate 

milri  ^7J!  S°^Calleu  deSiQner  drU9S  are  related  to  amphetamines  and  have 
m.la  ,umu  ant  properties  but  are  mostly  euphoriants.  They  can  produce  severe 
neurochemical  damage  to  the  brain.  Hruuuce  severe 

The  narcotic  analogs  can  cause  symptoms  such  as  those  seen  in  Parkinson's 
d.sease  uncontrollable  tremors,  drooling,  impaired  speech,  paralysis  and  irrevSe 
bra  n  damage.  Analogs  of  amphetamines  and  methamphetamLs  cause  nau  ea 
blurred  v.s.on  ch.lls  or  sweating  and  fainting.  Psychological  effects  include  anxiety 
depress.on  and  paranoia.  As  little  as  one  dose  can  cause  brain  damage.  The  analogs  of 
phencycl.dme  cause  illusion,  hallucinations  and  impaired  perception 


TyPe              !  What  is  it  called? 

What  does  it  look  like? 

How  is  it  used? 

Analogs  of         Synthe^-.  Heroin, 
(Narcotic) 

White  powder  identically 
resembling  heroin 

Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages; 
Injected 

Analogs  of         Syr  thetic  Heroin, 
Meperidine        MP  TP  (New  Heroin), 
(Narcotic)          ;  IWpp,  PEPAP 

j  White  powder 

i 

Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages; 
Injected 

Analogs  of       j  MDMA  (Ecstasy,  XTC, 
Ampheta-        j  Adam,  Essence),  MDM, 
mines  and        j  STP,  PMA,  "2,  5-DMA," 
Metham-          i  TMA,  DOM,  DOB,  EVE 
phetamines 

(Hallucinogens) ;  j 

White  powder- 
Tab  lets; 
Capsules 

Taken  orally; 
Injected; 
Inhaled  through 
nasal  passages 

Analogs  of        ;  PCPy,  PCE,  TCP 
Phencycli-  \ 
dine  (PCP)  ; 

White  powder 

i 

1 

Taken  orally; 

Injected; 

Smoked 

f  ^0 
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SPECIFIC  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  (continued) 
Anabolic  Steroids 

Anabolic  steroids  are  a  group  of  powerful  compounds  closely  related  to  the  male  sex 
hormone  testosterone.  Developed  in  the  1930s,  steroids  are  seldom  prescribed  by 
physicians  today.  Current  legitimate  medical  uses  are  limited  to  certain  kinds  of 
anemia,  severe  burns  and  some  types  of  breast  cancer. 

Taken  in  combination  with  a  program  of  muscle-building  and  diet,  steroids  may 
contribute  to  increases  in  body  weight  and  muscular  strength.  Because  of  these 
properties,  athletes  in  a  variety  of  sports  have  used  steroids  since  the  1950s,  hoping  to 
enhance  performance.  Today,  they  are  being  joined  by  increasing  numbers  of  young 
people  seeking  to  accelerate  their  physical  development. 

Steroid  users  subject  themselves  to  more  than  70  side  effects  ranging  in  severity 
from  liver  cancer  to  acne  and  including  psychological  as  well  as  physical  reactions.  The 
liver  and  the  cardiovascular  and  reproductive  systems  are  most  seriously  affected  by 
steroid  use.  In  males,  use  can  cause  withered  testicles,  sterility  and  impotence.  In 
females,  irreversible  masculine  traits  can  develop  along  with  breast  reduction  and 
sterility.  Psychological  effects  in  both  sexes  include  very  aggressive  behavior  known  as 
"roid  rage"  and  depression.  While  some  side  effects  appear  quickly,  others,  such  as 
heart  attacks  and  strokes,  may  not  show  up  for  years. 

Signs  of  steroid  use  include  quick  weight  and  muscle  gains  (if  steroids  are  being 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  weight  training  program;  behavioral  changes,  particularly 
increased  aggressiveness  and  combativeness;  jaundice,  purple  or  red  spots  on  the 
body;  swelling  of  feet  or  lower  legs;  trembling;  unexplained  darkening  of  the  skin;  and 
persistent  unpleasant  breath  odor. 

Steroids  are  produced  in  tablet  or  capsule  form  for  oral  ingestion,  or  as  a  liquid 
for  intramuscular  injection. 
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Lesson  26 


Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

The  students  mil: 

200.  Identify  and  explore  the  personal, 
family  and  community  attitude  to- 
ward smoking,  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
other  dangerous  drugs 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  examine  the  issues  thev  face  per- 
sonally with  regard  tosubstance  abuse.  They 
make  an  assessment  of  the  values  which  thev 
hold  and  those  of  society  and  illustrate  their 
understanding  of  the  differences  between 
them  by  writing  about  a  personal  experi- 
ence where  values  collided. 

Basic  Information 

At  present,  our  western  culture  seems  to 
glorify  use  uf certain  legal  drugs  like  alcohol 
and  nicotine,  while  tolerating  the  use  of 
some  illegal  drugs  like  marijuana.  Kven  ille- 
gal substances,  such  as  cocaine,  have  been 
used  and  misused  by  many  Americans.  This 
discrepancy  between  what  we  value  as  Catho- 
lics and  what  is  acceptable  in  the  world 
creates  conflicts  for  ourselves,  our  students 
and  their  families.  Helping  students  to  real- 
ize and  appreciate  the  differences  in  the 
value  structure  can  empower  them  to  make 
life-giving  choices,  which  will  enable  their 
growth  into  thoughtful,  prayerful  adults. 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "Put  Yourself  in  His  Place' 
out #42) 

•  Bible 


(Hand- 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Provide  a  setting  whereby  students  can  ex- 
amine the  conflicts  in  their  own  lives  and 
make  a  comparison  between  the  call  of  Jesus 
and  the  call  of  the  world. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.    Read  Matthew  5:1  12,  "The  Beati- 
tudes.1' Discuss  the  values  in  conflict 


in  that  story  and  those  that  students 
might  experience  in  their  own  lives. 

2.  Distribute'PutYourself  In  His  Place" 
(Handout  #42)  and  have  students 
respond  in  small  groups. 

3.  Have  the  groups  share  responses  with 
the  whole  class. 

4.  Have  students  think  of  an  example  of 
a  conflict  of  values  in  their  own  lives 
and  write  a  short  description  of  their 
experience. 

5.  Have  students  exchange  descriptions 
with  a  partner  and  brainstorm  re- 
sponses. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 
Content  Questions: 

1 .  Why  do  young  people  smoke? 

2.  How  important  is  social  pressure? 

3.  What  values  are  in  conflict  in  societv 
and  the  church  community? 

4.  How  do  people  work  out  those  con- 
flicts? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  If  you  were  Roger,  how  would  you 
work  out  the  conflicts  in  the  story? 

2.  How  important  is  social  pressure  to 
you? 

3.  What  values  do  your  parents  pass  on 
to  you  about  social  pressure? 

4.  Is  it  important  to  you  to  appear  cool 
and  sophisticated? 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  making  a 
decision  about  appearing  cool  and 
sophisticated?  Is  it  worth  it? 

6.  Do  you  have  any  habits  which  could 
affect  you  later  in  life? 

7.  Where  could  you  find  out  more  infor- 
mation about  the  possible  impact  of 
smoking,  drinking  alcohol  or  taking 
drugs? 

CLOSURE 

List  the  pros  and  cons  to  the  question:  "Is 
the  pleasure  involved  in  smoking  worth  the 
real  risks  to  one's  health 
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Handout  #42  -  Lesson  26  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

At  1 5,  Roger  Contosta  is  small  for  his  age.  People  just  do  not  seem  to  notice  him, 
especially  the  girls.  Roger  works  hard  at  school,  but  he  just  is  not  a  "brain."  He  has 
tried  out  for  several  sports,  but  he  has  not  made  any  of  the  teams. 

Roger  thinks  the  older  guys  in  his  school  who  smoke  look  sophisticated  and 
grown-up.  Lately,  he  has  been  imitating  them  by  smoking  cigarettes.  He  FEELS 
more  grown-up  when  he  smokes.  He  is  even  beginning  to  like  the  taste  of  tobacco 
now  that  he  is  getting  used  to  it. 

But,  Roger  cannot  make  up  his  mind  about  whether  or  not  to  continue 
smoking.  At  school,  he  has  learned  about  the  harmful  physical  effects  of  tobacco. 
It  scares  him  to  think  of  inhaling  all  those  poisonous  gases.  And  Roger  has  seen 
how  hard  the  cigarette  habit  can  be  to  break.  His  father,  a  heavy  smoker,  keeps 
saying  he  is  going  to  give  up  smoking,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it.  Once, 
Roger'sfather  gave  up  cigarettesfor  two  days.  He  was  so  nervous  and  irritablethat 
it  was  hard  to  live  with  him.  Finally,  he  slammed  out  of  the  house  to  buy  a  pack 
of  cigarettes.  Roger  does  not  like  the  idea  of  being  so  hung  up  on  something  that 
you  cannot  control  it. 

•  What  should  Roger  do?  Smoking  gives  him  a  feeling  of  self-confidence 
that  he  badly  needs,  but  he  is  afraid  of  what  it  might  do  to  his  health. 

•  Should  he  continue  smoking? 

•  Should  he  give  it  up  before  he  gets  "hooked"? 

•  Should  he  try  to  smoke  only  occasionally? 

•  Should  he  try  a  pipe  instead? 
Discuss: 

1 .  What  conflicting  values  must  Roger  weigh  before  making  a  decision? 

2.  What  pressures  are  on  Roger? 

3.  What  are  the  alternatives  and  their  consequences? 

4.  What  do  you  think  Roger  should  do?  Why? 
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Substance 

Abuse 

Awareness 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

11k  students  will: 

197.  Gain  more  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
alcoholism  and  chemical  dependency 
and  their  effects 

20 1 .  Research  the  laws  of  the  state  rcgardi  ng 
the  legal  age  tor  drinking,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  hear  from  a  member  of  Alateen  or 
Al-Anon  (or  some  other  knowledgeable  per- 
son) about  the  disease  of  alcoholism  from  a 
personal  perspective. 

Basic  information 

Alcoholism  is  a  disease  which  seriously  affects 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States  today.  Many  families  have  been  im- 
pacted because  of  direct  or  indirect  relation- 
ships with  alcoholic  family  members  and  the 
family  systems  that  enable  that  disease  to 
flourish.  Students  need  to  the  know  the  risks 
they  face  due  to  family  characteristics,  low  self- 
esteem  and  cultural  traditions. 

Vocabulary 

Alcoholism — a  complex, chronic  psychologi- 
cal and  nutritional  disorder  associated  with 
excessive  and  usually  compulsive  drinking 
Chemical  dependency — reliance  on  drugs, 
chemicals  or  alcohol  for  support  and  self- 
worth 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Self-Help  Groups"  (Attachment  ()) 
from  Lesson  25 


that  might  he  helpful  can  be  found  in  Attach- 
ment ()  of  Ixsson  25. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

Have  students  prepare  questions  for  the  guest 
speaker.  These  can  be  sent  beforehand  or  can 
be  addressed  at  the  end  of  the  speaker's 
presentation. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  What  is  substance  abuse? 

2.  What  are  alcoholism  and  chemical  de- 
pendency? 

3.  What  are  factors  that  affect  a  person's 
vulnerability  to  alcoholism  or  chemical 
dependency? 

4.  What  is  intervention? 

5.  What  kinds  of  treatments  are  available 
to  teenagers  and  their  families  who  are 
affected  by  this  disease? 

6.  What  is  the  12 -step  approach? 

7.  How  can  alcoholic  teenagers  seek  help? 

8.  How  can  teenagers  who  live  with  alco- 
holics seek  help? 

Pevsonalization  Questions: 

1 .  How  has  alcoholism  affected  your  life? 

2.  What  steps  can  you  take  to  deal  with 
chemical  dependency  issues  in  your  life? 
In  your  family?  With  your  friends? 

3.  Where  would  you  go  to  seek  help  with 
an  alcohol  or  chemical  dependency 
problem? 

4.  What  would  vou  tell  a  friend  who  wants 
help? 

5.  How  have  you  prepared  yourselftodeal 
with  this  disease? 

CLOSURE 

Journal  about  your  personal  response  to  the 
issues  raised. 


Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Arrange  for  a  guest  speaker  to  address  the  class 
on  issues  of  alcohol  abuse.  A  list  of  agencies 
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Lesson  28 


Topic 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness 

Student  Objectives 

11)C  students  will: 

190.  Develop  a  series  of  strategics  to  reject  a 
drug.,  while  maintaining  status  with 
their  peer  group 

198.  Identify  healthy  and  unhealthy  peer 
groups 

199.  Make  the  moral  choice  to  remain  free  of 
unhealthy  groups 

202.  Identify  the  moral  implications  of  en- 
couraging another  person  to  use  ciga- 
rettes, alcohol  and  other  drugs 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  role-play  situations  in  which  peer 
pressure  is  exerted  in  order  to  convince  some- 
one to  make  inappropriate  choices.  They 
engage  in  class  discussion  in  which  analysis  of 
the  moral  implications  of  the  choices  is  en- 
couraged. 

Basic  Information 

Young  people  in  our  culture  have  many  choices 
to  make.  They  are  inundated  with  opinions 
from  everything  and  everyone  around  them, 
including  their  friends  and  family.  Sometimes 
those  choices  are  hard  to  make  because  it  is 
hard  to  break  free  from  the  group  to  express 
vour  own  opinion  and  to  live  as  a  Catholic  in 
today's  world. 

Vocabulary 

Peer(s) — a  person  or  persons  of  your  age  or 
experience  whom  you  might  choose  as  a 
friend 

Peer  pressure — the  influence  exerted  by  your 
friends  on  you  to  get  you  to  choose  to  do  what 
thev  want;  can  be  healthy  or  unhealthy 
Moral  choices — those  decisions  people  make 
which  require  judgment  and  courage  to  do 
the  ri^ht  thing 


Suggested  Materials 

•  "It's  Your  Choice!"  (Handout  #43 ) 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Facilitate  student  thinking  and  ask  clarifying 
questions  in  order  to  assist  students  to  analyze 
choices. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Assign  students  to  small  groups  and 
distribute  "It's  Your  Choice"  (Hand- 
out #43). 

2.  Tell  students  they  arc  expected  to  dis- 
cuss each  scenario  and  then  choose  one 
to  demonstrate  to  the  class.  Add  that 
thev  will  need  to  develop  two  different 
endings  to  the  scenario  they  choose  to 
demonstrate,  and  be  ready  to  discuss 
their  choices. 

3.  Have  students  present  their  group's 
role-play,  with  two  different  endings. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  their  decisions 
with  the  class  and  receive  feedback  from 
their  classmates  on: 

•  strategies  used  (or  that  could  be  used) 
to  reject  drugs 

•  whether  it  appears  that  the  peergroup  is 
healthy  or  unhealthy 

•  the  viabilitv  and  morality  of  the  choices 
role-played 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1 .  Who  are  peers? 

2.  What  are  healthy  peer  relationships? 
Unhealthy  ones? 

3.  How  can  a  person  tell  the  difference? 

4.  What  are  some  moral  decisions  that 
peers  influence? 

5.  What  moral  ch<  nee  does  a  person  make 
about  her  or  his  friends? 

6.  What  are  the  moral  implications  of  en- 
couraging another  person  to  use  ciga- 
rettes, alcohol  and  other  drill's? 
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Awareness 

(continued) 


Personalization  Qiustions: 

1 .  Who  arc  your  peers? 

2.  Are  your  relationships  health)'  or  un- 
healthy? How  do  you  know? 

3.  How  do  your  friends  influence  you? 

4.  In  what  ways  do  you  try  to  influence 
your  friends? 

5.  Do  you  take  time  to  think  through 
your  decisions?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  What  are  some  examples  of  coura- 
geous decisions  you  or  your  peers  have 
made? 

7.  How  do  you  tell  what  group  of  friends 
is  right  for  you? 


8 .  What  do  you  do  when  yc  >u  disagree  with 
your  friends? 

9.  How  do  you  communicate  vour  values 
to  your  friends?  To  the  community 
where  you  live?  To  everyone  who  knows 
you? 

CLOSURE 

Write  down  two  possible  responses  vou  can 
make  to  your  peers  when  you  receive  un- 
healthy peer  pressure. 
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Handout  #43  -  Lesson  28  (Level  E,  Part  2) 


ITS  YOUR  CHOICE 

As  a  group,  read  through  and  discuss  ALL  the  situations.  Choose  one  situation  to 
roie-play  for  the  class.  Design  two  different  endings  for  the  scene.  You'll  get 
feedback  from  your  classmates  on  the  morality  of  your  choices  and  on  the 
likelihood  that  your  choices  will  work. 

1 .  Your  friends  are  watching  the  football  game  on  television  at  your 
house.  Your  parents  are  not  home.  Your  friend,  Ralph,  helps  himself  to 
a  beer  in  the  refrigerator. 

2.  Sandy,  Sheri  and  Ann  are  shopping  downtown.  They  stop  for  lunch  at  a 
fairly  expensive  restaurant  as  a  treat.  The  waiter  asks,  "Would  you  like  a 
drink  before  you  order?" 

3.  Genesa  and  her  friends  are  really  into  sports.  Someone  has  given  her  a 
drug  that  "for  sure  will  help  you  to  win."  She's  pressuring  her  friends 
into  taking  some  before  the  next  meet. 

4.  Your  older  brother  and  his  friends  have  just  come  home  from  college  in 
another  state  that  allows  drinking  at  the  age  of  1 8.  Even  though  you 
are  well  under  your  state's  legal  limit  of  21,  your  brother  and  his  friends 
invite  you  to  come  out  with  them.  You  know  they  will  be  drinking. 

5.  At  a  slumber  party,  someone  opens  a  bottle  of  glue,  takes  a  whiff  and 
starts  passing  the  bottle  around  the  room.  Everyone  starts  laughing  and 
making  remarks  like,  "You're  chicken  if  you  don't  try!" 

6.  At  school,  you  see  a  person  exchange  money  for  something  that  looks 
like  drugs  on  the  playground.  You  don't  really  know  who  the  seller  is, 
but  it's  clear  the  buyer  is  a  friend  of  yours. 

7.  You  find  a  bottle  of  your  parent's  alcohol  in  your  little  brother's  closet 
while  you're  trying  to  find  the  sports  equipment  he  borrowed  from  you. 
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Loss 


Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

TIjc  students  mil: 

266.  Explore  the  w  ays  in  which  life  is  affected 
by  terminal  illnesses 

267.  Identify  the  moral  issues  surrounding 
death  and  church  teachings  on  eutha- 
nasia, living  wills,  suicide,  life  support 
systems,  etc. 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  examine  the  moral  implications  of 
life  and  death  issues  through  panel  discus- 
sions. 

Vocabulary 

Euthanasia — the  act  or  practice  of  deliber- 
ately causing  ■J  rath  painlessly  to  end  suffering 
Living  will — a  document  in  which  a  person 
makes  some  choices  about  how  they  want  to 
be  treated  ifthey  become  unable  to  make  their 
wishes  known 

Suicide — a  person  taking  his  or  her  own  life 
Life  support  system — equipment  which  sup- 
plies oxygen,  nutrients 

Suggested  Materials 

•  Newspapers  and  other  resource  materi- 
als 

•  Copies  of:  Church  in  the  Modern  World. 
#27  (Abbot,  Walter  M.,  SJ.,  Kd.);  Ihc 
Documents  of  Vatican  II  (New  York: 
Corpus  Rooks,  1966),  paragraph  #27; 
"Euthanasia:  Declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,"  7hc  Pope  Speaks  (25 :4, 1980,  p. 
289). 

•  Resources  fmmyourchanceryor*  Right 
to  Life"  agency 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Collect  newspaper  articles  which  address  one 
of  the  life  and  death  issues  listed  in  the  objec- 
tives. If  none  is  available,  call  vour  local  dioc- 


esan resource  centeror  "Right  to  Life"  agency 
for  help  in  procuring  such  material. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups. 
Assign  a  topic  (terminal  illness,  eutha- 
nasia, organ  transplants,  living  wills, 
suicide,  life  support  systems)  to  each 
group  and  allow  time  for  research  and 
inquiry  to  take  place.  Students  will  need 
adequate  time  and  materials  for  this 
project. 

2.  Give  each  group  the  responsibility  to 
report  on  the  following  elements. 

•  The  topic  and  a  basic  definition  of  the 
issue. 

•  The  view  held  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  The  viewpoints  held  by  others. 

•  A  concluding  statement  which  indi- 
cates the  conclusions  reached  by  group 
members. 

3.  Have  students  present  their  group  panel 
discussion  to  the  class. 

4.  An  alternative  to  this  activity  would  be 
to  invite  a  guest  speaker  to  address  these 
issues. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Qiicstions: 

1 .  What  are  the  ways  that  lives  arc  affected 
by  terminal  illness?  Physically?  Emo- 
tionally? Spiritually?  Mentally? 

2.  What  are  the  church  teachings  about 
euthanasia? 

3.  What  does  the  church  teach  about  liv  - 
ing wills? 

4.  What  does  the  church  teach  about  life 
support  systems? 

Personalization  Questions: 

1.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  told 
that  you  had  a  terminal  disease? 

2.  What  would  you  do? 

3.  What  is  your  view  of  death? 

CLOSURE 

Journal  about  what  response  you  might  en- 
courage a  friend  to  make  if  they  just  heard  that 
thev  had  a  terminal  illness. 
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Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

Ihe  students  will: 

268.  Identify  the  signs  w  hich  may  precede 
suicide  and  what  action  to  take  (check 
this  one  with  an  expert) 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  hear  a  speaker  describe  the  signs  of 
suicide  and  what  actions  to  take.  They  discuss 
the  signs  that  might  indicate  depression  and 
suicide  in  their  peers  and  list  persons  and 
agencies  who  can  help  suicidal  people. 

Basic  Information 

There  are  more  than  25,000  deaths  each  year 
in  the  United  States  which  result  from  suicide. 
Of  these,  a  risingpercentage  are  teenagers  and 
young  people.  There  are  three  basic  reasons 
that  young  people  choose  suicide.  These  are: 
problems  with  school;  problems  with  family; 
and  problems  with  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

When  people  feel  disconnected  from  their 
families  or  peers,  when  they  can't  see  the 
successes  they  have  accomplished  in  their  life 
and  don't  have  a  close  support  group,  des- 
peration can  set  in.  Not  all  these  indicators 
have  to  be  blatant.  People  don't  have  to  have 
violent  disagreements  in  order  to  feel  out  of 
place  or  left  out  of  peer  groups  or  families. 
Communication  and  working  on  developing 
a  positive  self-image  seem  to  be  the  key  to 
preventingsuicide  among  youngpcople.That 
is,  however,  a  long-term  solution  to  a  desper- 
ate situation.  If  you  suspect  a  person  is  so 
depressed  that  they  may  attempt  or  commit 
suicide,  open  the  communication  channels. 

There  are  signs  that  a  person  is  suicidally 
depressed,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  this  list: 

•  mood  swings  and  overt  depression 

•  self-isolating  behavior 

•  talking  about  suicide 

•  changes  in  appetite 


•  giving  away  personal  mementos  and 
possessions 

•  risky  behavior 

As  with  other  issues  in  this  curriculum,  that 
of  teen  suicide  often  evokes  questions  and 
concerns  in  students  and  their  families.  Knlist- 
ing  the  aid  of  professionals,  parish  staff  and  the 
students'  families  not  only  provides  a  healthy 
support  system  for  teachers,  but  also  one  for 
students,  too.  Teachers  have  a  moral  and 
professional  obligation  to  follow  through  on 
their  own  and  others'  concerns  about  stu- 
dents. It  is  good  to  know  before  introducing 
this  topic  what  your  building  policy  is  and 
where  and  from  whom  to  get  support. 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Invite  a  professional  (e.g.,  a  guidance  counse- 
lor) to  share  with  students  on  the  signs  of 
suicide  and  better  choices  that  could  be  made 
by  a  person. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1.  Listen  to  the  guest  speaker.  Ixt  students 
ask  questions. 

2.  Ixad  a  class  discussion  with  the  "Con- 
tent Questions"  and  "Personalization 
Questions." 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  kinds  of  pressure  do  voung  people 
feel  in  their  lives? 

2.  How  can  young  people  deal  with  the 
pressure  they  feel  in  their  livesr 

3.  What  happens  when  a  person  is  under 
too  much  pressure? 

4.  What  resources  in  the  community  are 
available  to  people  who  feel  suicidal? 

5.  Who  are  the  people  in  the  community 
that  young  people  would  feel  comfort- 
able talking  to  about  suicide  and  depres- 
sion? 

6.  What  are  some  ways  young  people  can 
keep  open  the  lines  of1  communication 
between  themselves  and  family  mem- 
bers? Between  themselves  and  peers? 
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7.  How  can  the  church  community  help 
young  people  maintain  a  positive  self- 
image  ? 

8.  What  is  the  role  of  prayer  in  this  issue? 

Pewonalization  Qiicstions: 

1 .  Do  you  ever  feel  under  pressure?  What 
kind?  Too  much  pressure? 

2.  Who  do  you  talk  to  about  the  way  you 
feel?  Does  it  help? 

3.  What  would  you  do  if  your  friend  wasso 
depressed  that  he  or  she  were  suicidal? 

4.  Who  would  you  contact?  Why? 

5.  Do  you  have  a  plan  of  action  if  or  when 
you  become  depressed? 

CLOSURE 

Name  signs  that  might  indicate  suicide  or 
depression.  (List  these  on  the  board.) 

Name  specific  people  with  whom  one  can 
talk  about  these  issues.  (A  list  of  phone  num- 
bers would  be  helpful.) 


Possible  Extension  Activity 

There  is  an  organization  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west called  "Natural  Helpers,"  where  stu- 
dents are  trained  to  help  their  peers  deal  with 
their  feelings  and  get  help  for  one  another.  It 
also  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
identify  young  people  within  the  student 
population  who  are  recogni/xd  as  people  to 
go  to  if  a  person  is  in  crisis. 

Try  to  locate  a  similar  group  in  your  area. 
Inquire  about  the  training  the  student  coun- 
selors receive  and  determine  whether  this 
would  be  a  good  resource  for  vour  students. 
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Topic 

Loss 

Student  Objectives 

77v  students  will: 

26 1 .  Talk  about  what  people  do  when  some- 
one dies,  including  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church 

263.  Describe  the  stages  of  the  grieving  pro- 
cess 

Lesson  Overview 

Students  review  the  stages  of  grief  and  exam- 
ine Catholic  funeral  rites. 

Vocabulary 

Rite — ceremony  following  a  prescribed  for- 
mula 

Grieving  process — the  way  people  experi- 
ence loss 

Suggested  Materials 

•  "Stages  of  Loss — Death  and  Dying"1 
(Handout  #44) 

•  "Stages  of  I.ossv  ( Handout  #45 ) 

•  Guest  speaker  on  the  Catholic  Mineral 
rites 

Teaching/Learning  Activities 

TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Review  with  students  the  stages  of  grieving 
and  common  practices  of  our  Catholic  faith 
when  someone  dies. 

ACTIVITY/EXPERIENCE 

1 .  Initiate  the  lesson  by  asking  students  to 
share  their  experience  when  a  person 
close  to  them  died. 

2.  Distribute  "Stages  of  I/)ss — Death 
and  Dying"  ( Handout  #44 )  and  "Stages 
of  Loss"  (Handout  #45). 

3.  Have  students  read  these  and  discuss 
them  in  pairs  or  trios.  Ask  students  to 
discuss  each  stage  and  come  up  with  an 
example  of  what  might  happen  at  each 
stage. 


4.  Take  time  to  prepare  questions  for  the 
invited  guest  speaker.  If  no  speaker  is 
available,  explain  the  funeral  rites. 

(Note:  adapt  this  to  customs  in  your 
area.) 

"After  a  death,  a  traditional  series  of 
events  take  place.  Neighbors  and  friends 
bring  food  and  assistance  to  the  home. 
The  family  plans  the  wake  and  funeral 
service.  The  wake  and  funeral  Mass  come 
next,  followed  by  the  burial  and  usually 
a  family  dinner. 

"The  wake  is  a  time  to  gather  together 
and  discuss  the  good  memories  we  have 
of  the  person  who  died.  We  say  good- 
bye to  their  physical  bodies,  but  the 
Easter  candle  and  the  cross  inside  the 
casket  remind  us  of  their  everlasting  life 
with  Christ.  Many  times,  pictures  or 
other  symbols  of  interests  and  talents  of 
the  person  who  died  are  displayed. 

"Many  people  donate  money  for 
Masses  or  other  memorials  to  keep  the 
loved  one's  love  and  spirit  alive.  We  pray 
that  they  will  reach  their  eternal  reward 
quickly.  It  helps  us  to  be  able  to  do 
something  for  our  loved  one  who  died. 

The  Mineral  Mass  is  actually  a  celebra- 
tion of  a  person  gaining  eternal  life.  It  is 
celebrated  with  white  vestments.  It  is  a 
celebration  with  joyful  music  and  songs 
of  the  resurrection.  We  thank  God  for 
the  time  we  had  with  the  person. 

"Many  times,  a  white  cloth  is  placed 
on  the  casket  to  represent  a  Christian's 
life  in  Christ.  This  same  symbol  is  used 
at  Baptism.  Sometimes,  the  family  Bible 
is  placed  on  the  coffin  to  show  a  strong 
love  and  faith  in  Christ,  wiru  Christ  as 
the  head  of  their  family. 

"Family  members  are  encouraged  to 
participate  through  selection  of  music, 
reading  of  the  scripture  or  earning  gifts 
at  the  offertory. 

"During  the  sermon,  scripture  is  used 
to  highlight  the  person's  life.  It  is  stressed 
that  their  reward  is  to  go  home  to  Cod 
in  heaven.  We  are  reminded  of  Christ's 
life  on  earth.  He  also  lived,  died  and  has 
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eternal  lite.  We  will  see  that  person  again 
when  we  receive  our  reward  in  heaven. 

*  During  the  Mass,  we  celebrate  be- 
ing members  of  God's  family  by  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion  together. 

"Many  families  get  together  to  cel- 
ebrate a  meal  after  the  Mineral.  This 
shows  the  love  and  support  they  have 
for  one  another  during  this  difficult 
time  in  their  lives." 
5.  Ask  students  to  share  their  memories 
and  experiences  of  funerals. 

PROCESSING  THE  EXPERIENCE 

Content  Questions: 

1.  What  are  the  stages  of  loss?  Explain  each 
one. 

2.  What  elements  are  present  in  a  Catholic 
funeral? 

3.  What  are  some  arrangements  that  must 
be  made  with  the  funeral  director?  The 
cemetery?  The  parish  priest? 

4.  How  do  you  km  >\v  the  person's  wishes 
about  their  funeral? 


Personalization  Questions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  experienced  a  loss  in 
your  family? 

2.  How  did  you  feel?  Did  your  feelings 
toward  the  person  change? 

3.  What  process  did  you  go  through  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  Mineral? 

4.  How  should  children  be  treated  at  Mi- 
nerals? 

5.  Have  you  thought  about  your  funeral? 

6.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  at 
your  own  Mineral? 

CLOSURE 

Write  a  prayer  for  a  person  close  to  you  who 
has  died. 
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STAGES  OF  LOSS — DEATH  AND  DYING 
SHOCK 

A  kind  of  numbness  envelops  you.  It  is  nature's  insulation,  cushioning  the  blow. 
Besides  becoming  numb,  you  might  experience  odd  sensations,  like  a  spaced-out 
feeling  or  knot  in  your  stomach  or  no  appetite.  Insignificant  things  become 
important. 

DENIAL 

Denial  may  remain  for  months  to  years,  immediately  follows  shock.  You  compre- 
hend intellectually  what  has  happened,  but  on  a  deeper  level  all  your  habits  and 
memories  are  denying  death.  Denial  depends  on  how  much  you  need  the  loved 
one  to  be  alive. 

BARGAINING 

You  try  to  make  a  bargain  to  erase  the  reality  of  the  death.  The  reality  of  the  death 
is  too  much  to  accept,  so  the  miM  responds  with  this  defense. 

ANGER 

Anger  is  a  normal  response  and  ranges  from  mild  anger  to  raging  anger, 
depending  onyour  personality  and  circumstances.  You  could  be  mad  atthe  doctor 
for  not  saving  the  loved  one,  at  the  accident  which  caused  the  death,  at  God  for 
letting  this  happen  and  anyone  you  think  had  something  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
important  that  anger  be  expressed. 

GUILT 

If  only  you  could  have  prevented  this  death.  You  have  to  accept  that  you  cannot 
change  the  death.  In  cases  of  suicide,  excessive  guilt  is  present  and  you  may  blame 
yourself.  Guilt  and  regret  are  normal. 

DEPRESSION 

Depression  may  take  weeksto  years  to  work  through.  When  numbness  and  shock 
wear  off  and  rage  and  anger  have  been  exhausted,  depression  sets  in. This  is  when 
a  friend  is  needed — for  activity  and  someone  to  talk  to.  Recovery  from  depression 
can  be  slow,  but  it  is  a  sure  process.  Time  helps  heal  the  pain. 

ACCEPTANCE 

Acceptance  comes  when  the  individual  learns  thatthere  is  an  objective  reality  that 
exists.  Although  you  don't  like  that  reality,  it  isstill  a  reality.  You  do  notforgetthe 
lost  person  or  the  hurt,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  anger  or  depression  and  it  does 
not  preoccupy  your  time. 
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